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TO   THE   RIGHT   HONOURABLE 

EARL  SPENCER, 

FIRST  LORD  COMMISSIONER  OF  THE  ADMIRALTY, 

8sc.    8sc,    Sgc, 


»»<» 


MY    LORD, 

THE  propriety  of  dedicating 
a  History  of  Marine  Architecture  to  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  would  have  been  always 
obvious  to  him  who  might  venture  on  the  execution 
of  such  a  task.  The  great  person  who  may  happen 
to  fill  that  high  station,  seems  to  challenge  a  right 
to  the  Patronage  of  such  a  Work,  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  appears  to  have  something  like  a  natural 
claim  to  his  protection*  It  is  my  singular  good  for- 
tune, however,  in  inscribing  these  Volumes  to  your 
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^iii  PREFACE. 

In  every  country  whose  shores  are  washed  by  the  ocean,  and  an  oppor* 
tunity  is  thereby  afforded  to  mankind  of  cultivating  navigation  as  a  science, 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  wish,  or  inclination  which  does  not  feel  itself  pro- 
moted by  the  pursuit  of  it ;  so  that  the  mind  of  the  student  consequently 
becomes  interested,  in  a  very  superior  degree,  by  its  prosperity  and  pro- 
motion. Even  the  attention  of  those  who  suffer  not  their  thoughts  to  be 
carried  back  beyond  the  present  moment,  but  who  unceasingly  direct  all 
their  views  to  future  improvement  only,  must  be  arrested  by  the  recapitu- 
lation of  what  past  some  centuries  since,  for  there  is  very  little  doubt, 
however  great  the  natural  genius  and  quickness  of  the  modem  architect 
may  be,  that  no  individual,  of  the  whole  body,  would  bestow  so  much 
attention  on  endeavouring  to  render  more  effectual  or  useAil  in  its  opera- 
tions, that  structure  which  he  had  contributed  to  invent  and  raise,  as  he 
would  to  improve  that  which  had  descended  to  him,  almost  by  hereditary 
right,  froni  his  ancestors.  It  is  equally  probable,  should  such  a  miracle 
of  ingenious  discovery  actually  take  place,  that  the  soaring  mind  of  the 
projector  would  still  be  incapable  of  carrying  the  projects  of  its  master 
into  effect,  merely  from  the  consequence  of  his  not  knowing  the  regular 
history,  and  infantine  state  of  that  science,  with  which  he  had  not  formed 
an  intimacy  till  it  had  reached,  as  it  were,  the  state  of  manhood,  or  at 
least  of  puberty. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  to  the  antiquary  only,  and  to  the  mere  inquisitive 
searcher  into  the  events  of  ages  far  remote,  that  the  History  of  Marine  Archi- 
tecture can  become  interesting ;  but,  considering  it  also  in  a  scientific 
view,  it  must  be  regarded  with  a  more  favourable  eye  even  by  the  nK)dem 
adept,  provided  his  mind  has  not  become  completely  absorbed  in  the  arro- 
gant and  self-sufficient  contemplation  of  his  own  supposed  superiority.  All 
men  possessing  a  sufficient  share  of  candour  to  divest  themselves  of  preju- 
dice, must,  without  hesitation,  allow,  that  modems  never  would  have  been 
capable  of  attaining  that  summit  of  knowlege  now  reached,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  honest  labours  of  gcnerationS|   many  of  them  long  since 

past. 


pa$i,  which  laid  the  foundation,  and  progressively  continued  to  contribute 
.toward  the  completion  of  that  structure,  which  the  modem  artist  has,  to 
give  him  every  merit  he  claims,  only  borne  the  less  laborious  part  of 
bringing  neater  to  perfection. 

The  laws  of  nature,  at  least  such  as  affect  manual  operations,  are  few  ; 
and  inquisitive  study  has  sufficiently  discovered  them,  to  render  knowlege, 
on  moist  occasions,  entirely  equal  to  the  hopes,  or  perhaps  the  Irishes, 
both  of  the  theorist,  and  the  executor.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  true,  that 
sudden  and  unforeseen  causes  have,  in  many  instances,  totally  contrary  to 
all  human  expectation,  not  only  for  a  time  obscured  the  pursuit  of  matiy 
arts,  which  nations,  then  esteemed  as  polished,  had  advanced  to  tiie  highest 
state  of  supposed  perfection,  but  even  obliterated  every  trace  a&d  memory 
of  their  ever  having  existed. 

Without  entering  into  any  digressive  account  of  other  sciences,  that  of 
Marine  Architecture,  after  having  been  cultivated  with  an  assiduity,  and 
pursued  at  an  expence,  if  the  asseirtions  of  ancient  writers  are  to  be  credited, 
which,  at  least,  proves  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  ;  after  having* 
very  materially  contributed  to  the  reduction  of  the  greater  part  of  the  world 
then  discovered,  under  the  dominion  of  an  unceasingly  ambitious,  not  to  say 
tyrannical^  people ;  the  irruption  of  an  horde,  till  then,  unknown,  and 
consequently,  till  then,  unfelt,  effected  the  total  ruin  of  their  wide  and 
extended  empire.  Bearing  with  them  minds  firmly  bent  on  pureuits  far 
different,  they  not  only  almost  totally  effaced  the  very  remembrance  of 
the  Roman  name,  but  sunk  also  into  nearly  the  lowest  abyss  of  obscurity, 
those  maritime  pursiiits,  which  had  previously  flourished,  and  to  that  period 
which  might  be  considered  as  the  last  moment  of  their  existence,  had  been 
cultivated  with  the  utmost  assiduity. 

On  reviewing  such  slender  authorities,  as  the  savage  fury  of  those  barba- 
rians, and  the  all-devouring  hand  of  time,  have  suffered  posterity,  and  the 
modem  spirit  of  enquiry,  to  possess,  it  will  really  be  foudd,  that,  speaking 
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coBiparovatkTelj,  th»  mtam.  lUgnw  «t*  pdectMft  ki  jUiime  AicMtectaie  LmI 
bfea  ac(|air«l  by  thtt  ardata  of  aotiqoiry,  wiiictu  it  kas  faeca  aQoircd,  witfa 
^  lesft  oppositioa^  tiiey  reached  in  otba  biaiicb£»  of  f^a^jy  neckmics,  and 
pliilosophj  itself.  In.  all  points  whidi  regard  thie  aetaal,  or  ai^ppoaed  wants 
of  wn.-»»^in*i,  tbe  attttui  aacondlj  eeate  caatent  widr  kavia^  reaped  that 
sumMit  wi^cU  a(>fean  tu  pcvmise  a  tull  ctmpletioai  of  its  wiafaca :  and  it 
wcvc  abdiMd  to  expect^  tbnk  tfae  anirai  actiat  of  the  fist  cnta^,.  vkn  he 
had'oo  ctt«av  to  cuatewi  wich^  poeseaaoi^ ^OBeift  snpetiar  tD  his  own ;  no 
tens  or  pnik  to  cttOMntinE;.  V'viu^  ^^  i— niiiftifii  of  the  kedstoae  caa6- 
sued  imkoowtt  to  hjiu)  whidt  the  Tcsaek  he  VtUt,  cnn  gnnta^  tfaea» 
to  b*  unwUoikilor*  ««w  ««*  cnwilnii  f  i  ■■intiiei  to  bnee;  siiottld  have 
aUempIrd  «i,f  kMvynitsNt  ia  ths  sciBacr.  as  praftiwd  by  his  fiore&theis, 
which  did  m»t  *vx'ni  wurtoiittrd  by  necessity*  which  b^^  he  pmdactrae  of 
nuwUiof.  atkd  whkh  vvftainiy  uai  aafc  pwniR  t»>aff>nl  any  advaatage  to 

hhn  whuUtv«r« 

'llio  H(>m«»  i>aMkiS  anUf  the  ftoaMn  mtmK  he^ertr  »■■<■■"■"  « "^  i>» 
h>  (Mil  «MH»  mi^K  and  Uw  «4h«3»  caaapKhaMsue.  wa»  nanowed  wmA  coo- 
tharttnU  «u  i%4HHMU\t  vd'  lUl  v^m^ttMsmafcad  knawfeje  ofaaAval  phitoaii^by* 
|j<HJur«|ihv,  imhI  a«>r^»iuuuMv  wlm-h  anariuad  than  actually  poMaacd.  Lrttie. 
iiM  linwl  (o  «u|hhUIum\*  «»r  www  vUwMavnr.  Boaae  wight  not  to  become 
IM  (iuuiidt*a  with  *wv  rviw«t»T  wK^^v-  wartte  :>UnatkHi  appeared  to  defy  its 
ttnii>»:  nnd  \\  \\k^\\v,%kk\  mX,  «ln»M»l  wifhiwit  eweption,  to  bwtow  the  name 
(dliorhariuniiun  tla^  »ahahaMd»  ot-  tlnw*  o«>tmtswieae  maancis  or  cus- 
ttiiiM»  twsrti  iiuliMmctly  KimxYn  tv»  thwiK  Tb»  ftnt.  too  wdl  «stakiiiihed  to- 
|]o  ctifitrovcrtixl,  tir  «vru  UiihwUhU  aaivr  p«i«*  a  brief  «mI  oonchwrre  answer 
to  all  wonder*  why  a  peopK  whine  ^lad^wife  whase  tastr»  and  whoae  con- 
jiummatc  kiiowlegc  in  wlml  wrrr  ciumikted  the  pUite  "rts^  shook!  hare 
Alfred  thwr  dsmres.  to  fao  ^atod  b  v  a»  UMMkaate  an  acqaainlaaoe  witk  a 
•eienciev.  which  rai^lit  have  glottmi.thcsr  atnbiU4«  in  the  widrsl  extent  ther 
IttDt.  <d  power  OQuld  posNbly  figiim  to  ttanif,  or  pant  fitr. 
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The  strict  anniogy,  in  xespect  to  ooatonr^  which  the  galifB  of  Ihe 
EomanSt  and.  most  probably  of.  the  Gveeituuiy  (for  thetdi^SBFedftce,  if  anjr^* 
t^  existed  in  tiieir.  pcinciples  and  ideas,  was  ^ther  so  triTial,  at  bat* 
pasped  so  totally  unnoticed,  .as  to  i^eoder  it  impodsibk  for  umdem  eiul|ptk'er8 
to  point  out  what  the  variation  mas)  bore  to  l^ofee  possessed  by  the  inha* 
bitants  of  many  places  among  ^  the  island^  lately  discoreFed  in  the  South 
Seas,  may  periiaps,  at  a  Aiture  period,  call  fqrth  the  tasertion  of  somd 
ingenious  pommentator  and  critic,  that  thfi  drcumsttoce  alone  poorest 
beyond  controversy,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwidi  Islands  origiaaiiy 
passed  thither  from  Athens,  m  ^om  Rome.  Hie  Bdt^ih  waAerman 
might  claim,  on  the  same  authorky,  the  same  genealogical  deseent :  tiia 
wherry  of!  the/£bames  being,  in  effect  little  else  tfajEoi  a  l^illey  in  minia^ 
ture.  '  .  ;      -  : 

Thon^h  destitute,  in  great  measure,  oflabouJDed  inrestigatioii^ortbatjtut 
dious  application  to  the  principles  of  a  scienoe,  which,  kuiCwith&tcUuUog  the 
ddicule  which  may  be  thrown  on  meie  tkaooay  by  praeticld  meh,  «lid  the 
advantage  which  practice  may  maHy  possess  over  it  in  many  reftpects,  highly 
contributes  toward  raising  it  to  peifeigtion ;  ^ey  diMOVCtfed  ffltMy  df  tho6« 
points  which,  even  at  the  present  moment,  are  consideped  asnoag  the  most 
valuable  and  int^f^esting  that  jrekte  to  it.  They  found  out,  withoM  inquiry, 
and  probably  without  knowlege  of  the  oauae,  that  the  breadth  of  a  vesseli 
extended  beyond  a  certain  propoftioii^  materially  oe^triibutod  to  retard  her 
passage  through  the  water:  tb^y  discovered,  that  a  rotundity  of  shape  caused 
their  gallies  to  roll ;  that  while4Jie  principle  akeady  stated^  meaning  the  too 
great  extension  of  the  breadth,  Retarded  the  progress  of  the  vessel,  the  too 
extravi^ant  diminution  of  that  breadth  f^rodoced  an  inconvenience  of  still 
greater  consequence,  rendering  their  vessels  so  constructed,  extremely  liable 
to  be  overset  by  any  sudden  shock  from  an  assailant,  either  nattrra),  «a  th« 
wind  and  sea,  or. artificial,  that  of  an  enemy.  The  hilmbkants  of  th* 
South  Seas  have,  on  thcHT  parts^  bee*i  eqwtlly  aware  of  the  same  defect : 
but  they  have  adopted  a  difierent  »emady^  either  by  joimng  two  vessels 
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artificially  to  each  other,  or  by  the  addition  of  such  an  extraneous  part  as  ^nll 
be  necessarily  explained  in  speaking  of  the  ludian,  or  flying  proa,  as  was 
found  sufiicient  to  answer  the  intended  purpose.  In  short,  tnthout  any 
ridiculous  veneration  for  the  lucubrations  and  know  lege  of  the  ancients  on 
onfe  hand,  or  the  smallest  wish  to  depreciate  modem  improvement  on  the 
other,  it  appears  not  improbable,  that  if  candour  be  permitted  completely 
to  close  the  jaundiced  eye  of  prejudice,  all  sciences  whatever  might  be  con- 
siderably simplified  by  a  strict  attention  to  what  has  been  the  practice  of 
times  far  remote ;  the  circumstances  which  caused  the  introduction  of  any 
particular  practice ;  the  success  or  inconvenience  of  it ;  and  the  consequent 
alteration  which  have  progressively  taken  place  in  it.  Stripped  of  the  various 
extraneous  ornaments,  the  modem  student  may  find  liis  pride,  or  his  vanity^ 
mortified,  on  discovering  those  ideas,  which  he  arrogantly  attributes  to  his 
own  genius,  were  promulged  to  the  world  more  than  two  thousand  years, 
perhaps,  before  he  himself  existed,  or  broached  them ;  but  he  will,  on  the 
other  hand»  find  his  labours  considerably  shortened  by  data  established  on 
actual  experiment,  ajjd  on  which  he  himself  might  raise  the  superstructure, 
without  tormenting  himself  to  find  a  soil  sufficiently  compact  to  render 
the  foundation  of  it  secure. 

The  apparently  extravagant  accounts  given  by  various  authors,  of  the 
fleets  possessed  by  nfiitions  whose  history  they  ha?e  recorded,  and  the 
apparently  hyperbolical  stories  told  of  certain  vessels,  constructed  even  in 
the  most  remote  ages,  have  induced  many  persons  to  regard  both  as 
fictitious.  It  is  certainly  probable,  that  the  different  descriptions,  taken 
in  their  literal  and  direct  sense,  are  derived  more  from  fancy  than 
from  fact.  A  variety  of  causes  have  contributed,  from  the  earliest  ages 
of  literature  down  to  the  present  moment,  and  will  certainly  continue  long 
as  literature  shall  exist,  to  cause  an  extravagant  ebullition,  which  may,  on 
many  occasionsi  excite  the  incredulity  of  the  reader.  To  quote  an  in- 
stance not  so  far  remote  as  to-be  incapable  of  critical  investigation.  The 
historical  studetot  of  the  present  day,  provided  he  were  totally  unac- 
quainted 
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quainted  with  every  illustrative  circumstance  concerning  it,  would  cer- 
tainly be  inclined  to*  believe,  on  reading  many  relations  written  at  the 
very  time,  which  might  consequently  be  considered  as  most  authentic, 
that  the  Spanish  Armada,  compared  to  the  fleet  of  Britain  which  opposed 
it,  was,  ill  respect  to  the  vessels  of  which  it  consisted,  their  magnitude, 
and  lofty  appearance,  nearly  as  far  superior  as  a  vessel  of  any  description 
is,  to  the  boat  which  she  carries  to  attend  her ;  yet  it  will  be  found,  on 
examination,  there  were  only  four  ships  in  the  whole  fleet,  the  Grangrina, 
the  commanding  ship  of  the  Andalusian  squadron,  the  St.  Ann,  and  the 
Ragazone,  that  were  superior  to  the  Triumph,  commanded  by  Sir  Martin 
Frobisher.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  although  in  the  comparative  state- 
ment of  the  two  armaments,  that  of  England  might  be  very  considerably 
inferior  in  respect  to  tonnage,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  to  that  of  its  enemy, 
yet  the  high  terms  made  use  of  to  excite  wonder,  and  extort  applause, 
on  the  valour  and  general  conduct  which  produced  the  victory,  were 
certainly  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  truth,  or  propriety.  Of  the  same 
complexion,  and  most  probably  owing  to  the  same  cause,  are  the  accounts 
of  the  fleets  of  Darius,  of  Xerxes,  and  of  Anthony  :  the  vessels  of  Sesos- 
tris,  of  Hiero,  of  Demetrius,  of  Ptolemy,  and  other  personages,  which  form 
such  prominent  characters  in  the  historical  drama  of  Marine  Architecture, 
most  probably  owe  that  attention  which  they  have  excited  in  the  minds  of 
the  learned,  more  to  the  fancy  and  vanity  of  their  celebmtors,  and  the 
heightened  colouring  bestowed  on  them,  than  to  their  true,  their  natural 
character  and  rank. 

To  point  out  some  few  circumstances  which  scarcely  can  be  disputed 
as  facts,  Sesostris,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  three  hundred  years 
before  the  siege  of  Troy,  is  said  to  have  constructed  a  vessel,  which  must, 
from  the  accounts  given  of  it,  have  been  as  artificially  put  together  as  a 
modern  first  rate.  Yet  it  is  generally  admitted  by  the  most  accurate  en- 
quirers, that  neither  decks  nor  beams  were  introduced  into  ships  till  a  con- 
siderable tkne,  even  centuries,  after  the  Trojan  war.    The  accounts  of 
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Hiiro's  ship,  «s  well  as  of  that  of  Ptoteaiy  Plujopater,  sre  not  only  iicipm*: 
liable,  but,  adhering  to  the  iiascripticw  a»  a  literal  one,  it  h  impossible  ii 
can  be  trae.  In  regiard  to  tibye  extended  numbers  of  vassels  composing  tibe 
fleets  of  antiquity,  the  ca^e  is  different,  and  no  such  exception  ^iU  lie ;  but 
fancy,  in  some  instances,  pourtrays  to  itself  a  visionary  picture,  and  gazel' 
on  it  with  admiration  till  it  becomes  oonTinced  of  its  real  existence.  It 
would  be  an  historical  heresy,  according  to  the  opinion  of  many,  to  com^ 
pare  the  most  inconsiderable  vessel  in  A^memnon's  fleet  to  a  nK^ierii 
boat ;  yet  it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  tkat  although  the  dimensions  o£  that 
vessel  might,  in  some  instances,  be  superior,  its  form  and  character  of  coxt- 
struction  were  exactly  the  same^  The  galUes  of  war,  wheia  die  custom  of 
naval  hostility  was  introduced,  and  gradually  advanced  in  general  pcacticct 
were  certainly  improved,  and  perhaps  enlarged ;  but  the  peculiar  exigences 
of  the  state,  and  the  mode  of  fighting  then  practised,  not  requiring  an 
attention  to  those  points  which  have  become  necessary  since  the  revival 
of  the  scieiKC  in  modem  times,  the  ease  with  which  vessels  wer^  at  that 
time  built,  rendered  it  possible  for  a  powerful  nation  to  send  forth  an  arma* 
ment  as  formidable,  in  respect  to  numbers,  as  it  thought  proper,  or  could 
find  persons  to  navigate  and  man  it  The  gradual  diminirtion  in  the  num« 
bers  of  vessels  composing  fleets,  as  the  improvement  in  the  construction  of 
those  vessels  gradually  advanced,  forms  no  slight  internal  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  correctness  with  which  historians  have  given  such  numerical  state* 
ments,  as,  at  first  sight,  may  liave  been  considered  as  exaggerated  and  un^ 
true.  The  same  points  pervade  the  chronology  of  naval  war,  and  serve 
for,  at  least  circumstantial  evidence,  as  wdl  in  support  of  the  historians 
of  antiquity,  as  of  those  in  modern  Europe,  whose  accounts  have  been 
rejected  by  many  as  legendary  tales,  fit  only  for  the  extravagance  of 
romance,  or  the  allowed  effusions  of  poetical  fiincy. 

To  the  causes  just  mentioned  may  be  assigned  the  alleged  immense  ex- 
tent of  the  armament,  with  which  the  Persians  originally  invaded  Greece ; 
of  those  with  wliich  other  contending  countries,  at  different  times,  over* 
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.sf^ead^  ocean;  and  df  tRat  which,  descencfing  to  a  people  fat  less  rc- 
m<rte,  the  Fcnownted  Alfred,  trith  gome  others  among  the  more  powerful  of 
the  British  princes,  are  smd  to  hat*  possessed.  "     ' 

In  respect  to  that  doubt  and  otisctirity  whicfh  has  so  long,  and  so  liap- 
pily  dindled  the  minds  of  commentators  and  critics,  with  regard  to  the 
:form  of  particularly  eelebrated  ships,  there  need  not  be  adduced  a  stronger 
proof  of  the  tety  wiceftain  grounds,  on  which  enquirjr  is  to  be  pur- 
sued, than  the  laboured  disquisitions  which  have  t^tken  place,  without  in 
any  degree  ascertaining  the  point,  as  to  the  formation  of  ships,  at  a  period 
110  farther  distant  than  that  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth.  Description  and 
profound  representation  appear,  in  almost  numberless  instances,  at  variance 
iritfi  each  other.  The  Harry  Grace  a  Dieu,-  i*  of  very  different  force  in  the 
<»fficia}  accomrt  gtren  of  her  equipment,  from  that  which  the  drawing 
JfHesefved  in  the  Pepysian  library,  seetn^  to  corivey  the  idea  of  Takeil 
ii  a  strict  sense,-  it  can  no  more  be  constdefed  as^  an  actual  portrait  of  jl 
rfffp;  rtrdefy  is  vessels  might  theri  Be  cortstrncted,  than  can  the  uncouth 
^gnf e»  of  tessete,  which  are  M  freqtifeirtly  itefen  on  the  reverses  of  an- 
cient coing^  be  taftenr  2»  the  jtctuftl*  arid  correct  records:  of  the  forth  of 
gallies.  Not  to  speak  contempttiOiiS?y  of  so-  cnribUs^  a^  document,  if  can 
erfjp  Be  esteemed  as  the  generafr'  restemblance  of  a  ship,  such  as  might  be 
skctcBetf  By  the  most  artfessr  hand,  updtf  mere  retoHectiori,  and  at  a  very, 
remote  period  from  actual  inspectioni.  Jfot\vithstanding,  however,  the  pre- 
tended form  of  sonre  particular  partsr,  totally  inconsistent  as  they  are  with 
visual  truth,  may,  in  the  minds  of  many  persons,  perhaps,  have  brought 
its  accuracy  into  disrepute,  yet,  on  a^  comparison  with  other  collateral  tes- 
fSraony,  there  seems  good  reason  to  ^rtippose,  that' several  of  the  general 
points  are  eorrect. 

It  i^  very  evident,  that  at  the  period  now  treated  of,  there  were  two  dis- 
tinct fashions  in  ship-building  observed  by  marine  architects,  particulaily 
those  of  Britain.  In  the  tapestry  woven  to  cbrainemorate  in  Britain  the 
dcstmction  of  the  Spanish  Armada;  th»  point,  when  joined  with  other 
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confirming  evidence,  appears  established  almost  bejond  controversy.  The 
first  of  these  fashions,  derived  originally  from  the  Venetians,  and  trans- 
mitted from  them  to  the  English,  was  certainly  adopted  by  the  constructor 
of  the  ship  in  question.  There  are  very  many  in  the  hangings  just  men- 
tioned, which  bear  so  close  a  resemblance,  in  the  principal  particulars, 
to  the  Pepysian  drawing,  as  may  silence  that  scepticism  which  would 
boldly  reject  the  whole  testimony  that  the  drawing  in  question  affords, 
because  some  parts  of  it  are  incorrect  and  absurd.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  second  description  of  vessels,  which  appear  to  have  been  pecu- 
liar to  the  English,  and  contrived  as  a  very  wise  improvement  on  the 
ridiculous  height  of  the  first,  which  bears  so  great  a  similitude  to  a 
certain  print  published  by  a  person  named  Allen,  in  1756,  and  professed 
by  him  to  be  a  representation  of  the  same  ship,  or,  as  he  stiles  it,  the  Great 
Harry,  that  it  may  ako  convince  the  patient  investigator,  the  print  is  by 
no  means  so  despicable  a  document,  or  so  deserving  of  rejection,  as  many 
persons  have  considered  it.  In  fact,  the  mystery  appears  very  far  from 
impenetrable ;  for  it  seems  certain,  that  such  vessels,  so  differing  from  each 
other,  were  actually  cotemporary  with  each  other,  and  engaged  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  in  the  same  Une  of  service. 

The  similarity,  in  respect  to  form,  between  the  earlier  vessels  belonging 
to  the  Mediterranean  powers,  and  other  countries,  when  raised  from  gallies 
into  that  class  which  acquired  the  appellation  of  ships,  is  extremely  appa* 
rent  in  the  instances  of  the  galleon,  or  carrack  of  Genoa,  and  the  English 
ship  of  war,  on  the  subject  of  which  there  has  been  so  much  controversy. 
Taking  the  whole  of  tlie  evidence,  positive  and  circumstantial,  into  con- 
sideration, it  seems  by  no  means  dogmatical  to  assert,  that  the  Pepysian 
drawing,  and  that  published  by  Allen  also,  are  both  of  them  correct,  for 
to  say  the  utmost  in  discredit  of  either,  it  can  only  be  inferred,  that  one 
was  the  production  of  a  very  inferior,  the  other  of  a  much  more  polished, 
artist.  A  circumstance  exactly  in  point  will  be  found  in  the  different  por- 
traits of  a  ship  built  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  First,  called  the 
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Sovereign  of  the  Seas ;  and  even  supposing  the  authenticity  of  the  docu- 
meots  in  question  sunk  to  the  lowest  state  of  credit  that  can  fairly  be  attri- 
buted to  them,  it  certainly  would.be  too  much  to  insist,  that  either  of  them 
are  positively  incorrect,  or  that  they  are  not  representations  of  ships  which, 
if  not  actually  the  same,  were  actually  existing  at  the  same  period  of 
time. 

In  a  work  professedly  containing  a  mere  detail  of  historical  facts,  w^hich, 
it  is  hoped,  is  impartial,  and.  a  collection  of  information  which,  it  is  pre- 
siimed,  is  authentic,  there  can  be  little  room  for  censure,  and  still  less  for 
praise,  on  any  othfir  ground,  than  that  of  negligence  on  one  band,  or  of 
ptoper  assiduity  on  the  other.  It  becomes,  however,  an  indispensable 
-djity  to  disregard  the  most  popular  opinions,  whenever  they  appear  in  the 
smallest  degree  doubtful,  but  at  the  same  time  to  neglect  no  fair  prospect, 
however  distant  it  may  be,  by  which  any  possible  light  can  be  thrown  on 
the  subject  of  investigation.  The  pre-eminent  rank  which  Britain  has,  as 
it  may  be  said,  for  centuries,  held  among  maritime  powers,  has  by  no 
means  existed  in  the  more  remote  ages.  Many  other  countries,  or  states, 
since  fallen  into  complete  decay,  were  her  predecessors  and  tutors,  as 
well  in  the  art  of  navigation,  as  of  ship-building;  and  it  is  somewhat 
singular,  that  the  renovation  of  the  art,  after  the  ravages  committed 
against  science  by  the  irruption  of  the  Goths,  and  other  barbarous  na- 
tions, should  have  taken  place  among  a  people  now  almost  unknown,  or, 
to  speak  of  them  in  tlie  highest  terms,  sunk  into  a  very  low  state  of 
obscurity,  as  a  maritime  power. 

The  renowned  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  speaking  of  the  ability  and  knowlege 
possessed  by  the  British  shipwrights,  obser\es,  ^*  To  say  the  truth,  a 
miserable  shame  and  dishonour  it  were  for  our  shipwrights,  if  they  did 
not  exceed  all  others  in  the  setting  up  of  our  royal  ships,  the  errors  of 
ather  nations  being  fur  more  excusable  than  ours  ;  for  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land  have  for  many  years  been  at  tlie  charge  to  build  and  to  furnish  a 
navy  of  powerful  »hjj[)s,  for.  their  own  defence,  and  for  war  only ;  M'hereas 
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the  French,  the  Spaniards,  the  Portuguese,  and  the  Hollanders,  till  of  late, 
have  had  no  proper  fleet  belonging  to  their  prince  or  state/'  The  same 
learned  person  next  proceeds  to  pay  the  following  tribute  to  the  knowlege 
possessed  by  foreign  countries,  who  certainly  were  the  predecessors,  and 
perhaps  the  tutors  of  Great  Britain  in  this  science  :  "  The  Venetians  only/* 
says  he,  "  have  for  a  long  time  maintained  their  arsenals  of  gallies,  and 
the  kings  of  Denmark  and  of  Sweden  have  had  good  ships  for  these  last 
fifty  years.  I  say  that  the  fore-named  kings,  and  more  especially  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese,  have  ships  of  great  bulk ;  not  fitter  for 
the  merchant,  than  for  the  man  of  war,  for  burthen  than  for  battle ;  but, 
as  Popelinize  well  observes,  *  the  forces  of  princes  by  sea  are  indisputable 
marks  of  the  greatness  of  an  estate/  Whosoever  commands  the  sea,  com- 
mands the  trade ;  whosoever  commands  the  trade  of  the  world,  commands 
the  treasures  of  the  world,  and  consequently,  tlie  world  itself:  yet  can  I 
not  deny,  but  that  the  Spaniards,  being  afraid  of  their  Indian  fleets,  have 
built  some  few  very  good  ships ;  but  they  have  no  ships  in  garrison,  as 
his  Majesty  hath,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  no  sure  place  to  keep  them  in;, 
but  in  all  invasions,  he  is  driven  to  take  up  of  all  nations  which  come 
into  his  port  for  trade/' 

Tb  this  brief  abstract  of  the  maritime  power  possessed  by  the  European 
states,  whose  shores  were  washed  by  the  Atlantic  and  Northern  ocean,  is 
added  an  account  or  remark  equally  concise,  in  respect  to  those  states 
whose  territories  were  situated  under  what  is  generally  considered  a  milder 
climate,  and  more  tranquil  sea.  "  The  Venetians,'^  says  Sir  Walter, 
•*  while  they  attended  to  their  fleets,  and  employed  themselves  in  their 
eastem  conquests,  were  great  and  powerful  princes  :  they  conmianded  the 
maritime  parts  of  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  Albania,  and  Epirus ;  they  were  the 
lords  of  Peloponesus,  and  of  the  islands  adjoining,  of  Cyprus,  Candia,  and 
many  other  countries  ;  but  after  they  sought  to  render  themselves  great  in 
Italy  itself,  using  strangers  for  the  commanders  of  their  armies,  the  Turks, 
by  degrees,  drove  them  out  of  their  goodly  territories,  and  have  now  con-. 
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fined  them,  Candia  excepted,  to  a  few  small  Grecian  islands,  which,  with 
great  difficulty,  they  still  continue  to  enjoy/' 

It  is  highly  worthy  of  remark,  that  even  in  those  times  when  the  science 

of  Marine  Architecture  might  almost  be  considered  in  its  infancy,  the 

same  defects  which  have  been  particularly  complained  of  in  more  modem 

ages  *,  were  not  only  in  existence,  (which  certainly  is  by  no  means  extra-' 

ordinary)  but  the  proper  remedy  against  them  was  clearly  pointed  out  by 

the  same  illustrious  character.     **  It  is  a  special  observation,''  says  Sir 

Walter,  "  that  all  ships  sharp  before,  that  want  a  long  floor,  will  fail 

roughly  into  the  sea,  and  take  in  water  over  head  and  ears.     So  will  all 

narrow  quartered  ships  sink  by  the  tail.     The  high  charging  of  ships  is  it 

that  brings  them  all  ill  qualities,  makes  them  extreme  leeward,  makes 

^  them  sink  deeper  into  the  water,  makes  them  labour,  and  makes  them 

overset.     Men  may  not  expect  the  ease  of  many  cabins  and  safety  at  once 

in  sea  service.     Two  decks  and  a  half  is  sufficient  to  yield  shelter  and 

lodging  for  men  and  mariners,  and  no  more  charging  at  all  higher,  but 

only  one  low  cabin  for  the  master ;  but  our  mariners  will  say,  that  a  ship 

will  bear  more  charging  aloft  for  cabins,  and  that  is  true,  if  none  but 

ordinary  mariners  were  to^  serve  in  them,  who  are  able  to  endure,  and  are 

used  to  the  tumbling  and  rolling  of  ships  from  side  to  side,  when  the  «ea 

is  never  so  little  grown.     But  men  of  better  sort  and  better  breeding 

would  be  glad  to  find  more  steadiness,  and  less  tottering  cadge  work. 

Albeit  the  mariners  do  covet  store  of  cabins,  yet  indeed  they  are  but 

sluttish  dens,  that  breed  sickness,  in  peace  serving  to  cover  stealths,  and 

in  fight  are  dangerous  to  tear  men  with  their  splinters/' 

Grievously  injurious  has  it  proved  to  the  principles  and  general  im- 
provement of  the  science,  that  the  discoveries  and  practices  of  the  early 
nges  have  been  either  most  imperfectly  delivered  to  the  modern  enquirer 
as  it  were  by  tradition  only,  or  he  has  been  left  to  form  his  opinion  evea 

.♦  Sec  Vol.  m.  p.  138. 
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on  a  more  unstable  basis,  that  of  mere  surmise.    The  evidence  of  thte 
cotemporary  artist  has  proved  in  no  less  a  degree  unsatisfactory,  as  if  he 
liad  in  some  measure  enviously  combined  with  the  enemies  of  science,  in  the 
attempt  to  destroy  every  clue  that  might  possibly  lead  to  its  developement, 
or  future  improvement.    With  every  aid  which  the  strictest  scrutiny  and 
enquiry  can  possibly  afford,  it  must  be  candidly  confessed,  that  it  were  the 
hei^it  of  arrogance  in  any  person  to  pretend  he  understands  perfectly  well 
the  form,  burthen,  and  dimensions,  or  the  species  of  vessels,  which  composed 
that  fleet,  by  means  of  which,  as  the  first  moving  principle,  Wilham  tlie 
Norman,  afterwards  more  generally  known  to  Britons  by  the  grating  appel- 
lation of  Conqueror,  acquired  the  title  of  their  sovereign.    The  fact  is,  that 
the  principles  of  naval  war  were  at  that  time  extremely  contracted.     It 
had  continued,  except  in  the  Mediterranean,  sunk  into  that  species  of 
disrepute*  whither  it  had  fallen,  and  in  which  abyss  it  had  continued, 
almost  without  interruption,  during  the  space  of  ten  centuries.     In  con- 
formity with  the  practice  and  custom  of  the  Eomaos  themselves,  ^\ho 
appeared  almost  totally  neglectful  of  all  improvement  in  the  science,  from 
the  time  tliat  the  reduction  of  Carthage  had  persuaded  that  ambitious 
people,  that  the  destruction  of  a  much  dreaded  yival  rendered  its  pursuit 
BO  longer  necessary,  thp  Saxons,  the  Danes,  and  after  them  the  Normans, 
seemed  to  consider  the  possession  of  a  fleet  no  otherwise  conducive  to  their 
meditated  plans,  than  as  it  served  to  convey  to  the  devoted  spot,  or  crater, 
from  whence  the  dreadful  ton-ent  of  war  was  destined   to  issue,   that 
powerful   collection   of  terrific  matter,   an  armed  soldiery,   which  were 
instructed  to  mark  in  characters  almost  indehble  the  course  they  took, 
and  spread  the  smoking  ravage  as  widely  as  their  torches,  and  their  swords 
could  extend.     A  naval  combat  or  engagement  was  so  far  out  of  prac- 
tice, as  to  have  become  nearly  forgotten ;  and  if  at  any  time  those  occa-^ 
fiional  skirmishes  took  place  between  the  vessels  belonging  to  different 

*  Being  rarely  entered  into  but  far  the  purposes  of  piracy  and  plunder. 

countries. 
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of  l^k^or}^  4:liey  V  i::^enibk4  encounter^;  between  foes,  who,  though  pos- 
sessing depidly  anijposity  towards  ^^h  other,  would  gladly  have  availed 
tj^emse^ves  of  som^  other  opportunity,  oy  means  <rf  terminating  the  quarrel 
long  subsisting  between  them. 

The  maritime  hiptory  of  the  world  may  be  reduced  to  a  regular  system, 
a,nd  cpnsidered  as  fairly  divisible,  into  seven  different  sections,  clearly 
pointed  out  by  a;?  ipany  remarkable  eppchs.  The  first  may  comprehend  all 
that  dark:^d  intricate  space  of  iim^  prpvious  to  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
dui'ipg  whichi  all  pretf  ndpd  aiithority,  and  th^  ^issertion  of  fact^,  np  matter 
how  positively  given,  appear  so  totally  founded  on  surmise,  as  to  furnish 
very  slejjder  materials  for  any  historian  who  wishes  his  relatiop  to  be  re-r 
ceived  with  that  vjenefable  respjgct  which  is  due  to  truth,  in  whatever  homely 
garb  it. may  be  clothed.  The  second  section  comprises  a  period  ^omewbfWt' 
less  obacure,  in  which,  as  the  collateral  testimony  and  evidence  pf  various 
persons  and  author/i  may  be  examined  and  compared  with  each  pther,  thcr©; 
qertainjy  appears  less  difliculty  in  developing  the  real  state  of  facts,  and 
unravelling,  in  a  slight  degree,  those  historical  enigmas,  which,  on  some 
occa^ion^,  convert  the  page  of  history  almost  into  romance.  It  will  extend: 
firoon  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the  destruction  of  her  rival,  Carthage,> 
and  from  thence  a,  third  may  find  its  termination  in  the  oonversion  of  the 
repubUc  into  an  empire  :  an  aera  when  the  want  of  naval  «iemie8  to 
contend  with,  rendered  the  imaintenance  of  a  fleet  as  connected  with  the 
prosperity  and  safety  of  the  state,  a  consideration  not,  only  of  secondary, 
but  certainly  immaterial  consequence.  The  death,  of  Charlemagne  may- 
be con^ered  as  the  fourth  grai^d  epocli ;  since  although  the  maritime 
pursuits  of  tlie  whole  globe. might  then,  be  deemed  in  an  almost  totally 
dormant  st^itie,.  yet  some  circwmst^nces  appeared  which  seemed  to  pro- 
mise a  revival  of  tlie  pursuit,  by  a. peopde  at  that  time' almost  unknowii, 
and  certainly  possespiijg  a  very  inferior  share  of  political  weight  in  the 
state  machine  of  the  imiverge.  j  ..     • 

From 


frious-T   '  "r       ^^"^"'^  -KT^r^    aaJ   f>b»aimng  f<rflowere,    who  indtis- 
^7  anc    mi^t  :ui>,r:oiiHl-.  ar-nip.:ed  to  attain  considerable  perfection 
la  mantuBe  in«,wV*«.     ^n,.     u 

*now  »,jp.    ^-jy^^  b.:.-re^er,  appeared  denied  to  them  as  though 

oy  nature,  -.ill  -he  H^-,^.^  h^  F.--,-n->,„„  ^e.u  j  ^  »  -^ 

.    ,  ,       ,  ^^  ■'   -^  '--•  ^"-^-peans  of  the  wonderful  properties  pos- 

ue  xoaii:>.^oe.  ami  tne  subsequent  mvention  of  that  instrument, 

.     "  ,       ^^     '^'^  "*  manners  compass,  seemed  at  once  to  dispel 

mi^  ■vuich  Iiaxi  ^  I,»oz  obscured  that  summit,  to  which  the  art  was, 

I    out  much  cimcTiltj,  capable  of  being  advanced,  and  promised  the 

Autt?  removul  to  a  distance  aknost  infinite,  or  beyond  human  com- 

preht?u:Hoo>  ot"  ihose  limits,  within  which  the  practice  of  it  had,  till  that 

*   *^^^Hi  Uttu^  oivlably  confined.     The  sixth  section,  therefore,  may  be 

"     ^*^^ttxl  ii>  cummence  with  the  invention  just  mentioned,  about  the 

^  ^?ttr  I  ,,tx.\  mill  continue  till  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when 

tale  gtM>vnil  iutixxl action  and  use  of  cannon  on  board  ships,  as  instruments 

H&  wt.41  of  annovance>  as  defence,  together  with  the  contri^-ance  of  port- 

boles   S^ve  birth  to  the  seventh  and  last  epoch  or  tera,  by  attaching  to 

vi^HKMS  V-hix^c  !^equisitet>  aud  properties^  which,  though  imperlectly  supplied 

ftu<l  \>i\>viiKNl  tor  in  the  beginning,  have,  by  repeated  practice,  and  con- 

tiuucvjt  v\^rLeucc>  gradually  improved  into  that  excellence,  and  almost 

uuuu^^vvuble  state  of  perfection,  which  the  ships  built  at  the  present  day 

wx\  bv  5^oaK\  s^wpposed  to  possess. 

'VUc  luiu  ttiiac  history  of  Britain  becomes  more  tlian  proportionably  nar- 
K^^>^\^1  iu  iw  rxtcut,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  universe ;  first  on 
MCCovuU  i>f  itsi  ub^cu^ity>  occasioned. by  the  want  of  local  literature  which 
prtncuUnl  tlvc  i^xxuxl,  and  which,  though  perhaps  imperfectly,  has  preserved 
that  of  other  couutrtcji;  secondly,  inasmuch  as,  till  tlic  period  known  gene- 
w^lly  V>y  the  ap^K'Uation  of  the  conquest,  it  varies  so  little,  and  has  become 
«o  iutri^wuvvn  with  that  i>f  other  countries,  as  scarcely  to  rtoder  it  ncrea- 
»aty  t^  give  liny  thing  but  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  leading,  or  most 
prominent  events  which  took  place,  more  perhaps  for  the  puipwc  of  ren- 
dering 
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cTering  the  chain  of  history:  regular^  than  exciting  any  forcible  interest  in 
the  mind  of  theenqoiren  The  case  becomes,  however^  materially  altered 
as  the  science  advances  to  maturity;  for  there  is  a  certain  violence  of 
enthusiasm  which,  without  any  arrogance  at  all,  has  been  fostered  and 
•encouraged  by  the  most  rapid  tide  of  success,  which  causes  a  Briton  to 
d\irell^  wjfth  the  most  peculiar  satisfaction,  on  the  history  of  that  science, 
to  which  he  naturally  considers  he  owes  his  wealth,  his  consequence,  and 
his  security,  :  This  at  aU  times  induces  him  to  probe  every  incident  that 
is  likely  to  contribute  towards  iiis  pleasure,  to  the  very  bottom,  to  descant 
on  and  describe  it  with  a  tedious  minuteness,  frequently  painful  to  those 
not  materially  interested  in  the  discussion,  and,  on  some  occasions,  pec- 
haps,  in  the  wanfith  and  animation  of  his  hearty  to  exceed  even  the  bounds 
of  credibility  itself.,: 

The  earlier  ages,,  as  just  observed,  independent  of  eveiy  other  conside* 
ration,  are  so  enveloped  in  doubt,  surmise,  and  romance,  that  little  can  be 
collected  from  them,  on  which  mankind  ought  to  place  any  dependance. 
Mentioti,.  indeed,  is  made  of  immense  fleets,  raised  as  it  were  by  necro*- 
mancy,  and  which  disappear  as  the  enquirer  may  endeavour  to  persuade 
himself  by  the  same  kind  of  influence.  The  strong  degree  of  popular 
attachment  to  that  particular  pursuit,  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  a. 
couatry  have  fii-st  raised  it  into  public  consequence  as  a  naval  power,;  may 
induce  them  to  dwell  with  infinite  pleasure  on  the  naval  exploits  of  Uther 
Pendragon,  and  the  renowned  Arthur,  on  the  victories  of  Alftedj,  and  the 
naval  triumph  of  Edgar  the  Great,  but  admitting  the  accounts  of  them, 
strictly  true  in  every  particular,  yet  when  adduced  as  irrefragable  proofs, 
of  the  aboriginal  naval  supremacy  of  Britain,  they  appear  rather  to  inva- 
lidate, than  support  any  claim,  that  can  be  supposed  to  rest  on  so  weak  a 
foundation. 

Alfred  has  been  generally  celebrated  as  the  foundes  of  the  British  navy. 
He  is  said  by  the  best  historians  to  have  suggested  a  variety  of  improve-" 
ments  in  the  structure  and  fonn  of  ships,,  and  to  have  considerably  ad- 

^ancedi 
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ToaceJ  the  art  of  building  thcni;  sd  that  it  has  becdme  a  kind  of  his- 
torical treason  to  disbelieve  any  of  those  his  naral  exjjloits,  irhich, 
to  some  modem  opinions,  maj  appear  at  kast  wonderfiil,  if  not  incre- 
diblc. 

National  pride  is  sometimes  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  rejects  the 
belief  of  naval  inferiority,  though  facts  not  to  be  controverted,  prove  the 
truth  of  it,  during  a  certain  period,  in  every  page  of  history..   It  has,  how- 
ever, chosen  a  ground  which  humbles  instead  of  exalting  it;  for  certainlv, 
bad  not  the  naval  force  of  Britain  been  incompetent  to  its  defence,  the 
Norman  invusion,  to  say  nothing  of  those  which  preceded  it,  ought  never 
to  huv(!  HU(*cetHlod.     The  fleet  which  conveyed  the  army  of  William  from 
8t,  Vftllcry  to  Hastings,  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  nine  hundred  vessels* 
and  the  conHCiiuonc^e  of  the  expedition  is  known  to  all..    Forn)idable,  how- 
i*V(*r»  un  iWiH  force  was  in  |K)int  of  numbers,  though  William  had  ren- 
iUnui  hihiHrIf  muHt(*r  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  not  able  to  avert  a  Danish 
drliMrknliou  of  Inmps,  which  took  place  three  years  afterwards;  a  most 
nnrlrniiiblc  proof,  that  the  overthrow  of  Harold  was  not  effected  by  the 
Nfifmnii  fiHvyi  rtiul  that  when  that,  which  Britain  itself  possessed  (if  any) 
H«^  fiddrd  hy  William  to  his  own,  thoy  were,  even  unitedly,  inadequate  to 
f)»r  jMirpoM*  of  (U^fiMuling  the  roast  even  from  desultory  attacks* 

Tlio^ir  (JlviHiohH  of  the  kingdom,  established  during  the  Hep  tare)  ly,  unfa- 
V/Mifhblr  to  pow(  rfnl  dt^ftMUT,  and  continued  in  a  gieater  or  less  degree,  at 
WifrrvaU,  till  tin*  tiino  of  the  conquest,  being  all  done  away  by  that  event, 
IIm'  MitlioM  Mii;»ht  llien  have  luvn  expected  to  enter  on  a  new,  and  more 
/  fM  fjtiMi*'  «v*(nn  i)f  uar,  when  the  supreme  power  became  fimily  vested  in 
llir  hatuU  of  ho  nrrat  a  warrior  and  politician,  as  William  the  Norman  is 
i^iu'i*\w\\\y  iidiiiittrd  to  have  been.  Those  expectations,  however,  became 
//ii-u  i#il*ly  diHappointed.  The  event  called  the  conquest,  effected  by  an 
kfmy^  roMliimed  ti)  bo  nuiintained  by  the  same  means.     The 'Danes  re- 

*  AugmcntcJ  by  tome  authors  to  three  lUousaml. 

peated 
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jpeated  their  depredatory  expeditions,  and  are  said  to  have  projected  the 
invasion  of  England  in  the  year  1084,  with  a  fleet  consisting  of  nearly  one 
thousand  sail !  It  may  be  answered  to  this,  that  these  very  formidable  and 
•  tremendous  preparations,  are  positively  aflirmed  to  have  been  baffled  by 
the  precautions  taken,  and  the  forcfc  raised,  by  William  to  repel  the 
attack  *.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  never  been  contended,  that  this 
force  was  any  other  than  an  army.  Four  years  afterwards,  wlieij,  Robert, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Conqueror,  attempted  to  dethrone  his  brother  Rufus, 
he  was  repelled  by  a  fleet  of  freebooters,  to  whom  William  afterwards 
granted  certain  immunities  and  privileges,  in  consideration  of  this  service; 
a  very  convincing  evidence,  that  England,  as  a  nation,  possessed  no  navy 
at  this  time.  William  is  nevertheless  reported  to  have  equipped  a  number 
of  ships,  intended  to  cover  the  invasion  of  Scotland,  in  or  about  the  year 
1091 ;  an  enterprise  which  the  destruction  of  his  fleet,  by  repeated  storms, 
rendered  abortive. 

The  first  authentic  testimony  of  the  birth  of  the  British  navy,  is  the 
invasion  of  Normandy  by  Henry,  sumamed  Beauclerc,.  in  the  year  1106; 
and  the  crusading  expeditions,  which  immediately  followed,  contributed, 
in  some  degree,  to  cherish  the  infant  in  its  puling  youth.  Selden  has  given 
the  event  just  mentioned  as  the  sera  of  the  first  assertion  on  the  part  of 
Britain  to  the  right  of  what  is  called  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  and  adduces, 
in  proof,  the  orders  given  by  Henry  to  his  Butescarli,  or  sea  officers,  that 
they  should  take  particular  care  no  vessels  from  Normandy  approached 
the  English  coast.  With  all  possible  deference  to  the  character  of  so  great 
a  man,  these  orders  cannot  be  considered  as  an  establishment,  or  even  the 
assertion,  of  the  "right,  any  more  than  the  resolution  of  a  person  detcr- 

*  The  Danish  historians  assign  a  very  different  cause  for  the  failure  of  this  cnierprise :  the  trca- 
chery  of  Olaus,  duke  of  Sleswick,  brother  to  Canute  the  Fourth,  at  that  time  king  of  Denmark,  who, 
instead  of  preparing  to  assist  his  brother  in  the  expedition,  as  he  had  promised,  was  secretly  plotting  his 
destruction. 

Vol.  I.  d  mined 
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mined  to  prevent  the  commis^on^  of  anj  tpcspnas  oo  ius  estate^  sboukl  he 
deemed  a  ckim  to  the  exclusive  property  ii^  aU  those  lands  which  sofrcRiad 
his  territory  *. 

To  recapitulate  the  several  events  which  took  phMse  firom  thas  time  tili 
the  reign  of  Heitty  the  Eighth,  \v4ieo  the  naval  force  <rf  Fngtn»it^  fint 
acquired  a  permanent  estabHehnMtit,  would  be  bttk.  iateatcsting  to  the 
reader,  especially  in  the  abridged  contracted  scale  iBffiTitable  Beceasitjr 
would  compel  it  should  be  given.  It  ^  to  be  observed,  that  fleets  *f-,.  for- 
midable at  least  in  numbers,  were  fitted  out  by  different  nonancks,  and 
for  various  purposes,  but  were  intended  prrncipally  fof  those  of  invasioiL 
On  all  such  occasions,  the  vessels  are  not  to  be  considered  itt  any  othei 
light  than  as  mere  transports :  they  were  not  fitted  at  the  expe»ce  of  the 
sovereign,  but  by  different  sea  ports,  to  whom  certain  privileges  were 
granted,  in  consequence  of  their  furnishing  art  established  quota  ef  vessels 
whenever  they  were  regularly  demanded  by  the  monarch. 

Hastings  in  Sussex,  for  instance,  with  its  several  depend encies,.  was 
bound,  after  having  received  a  regular  previous  notice  of  forty  days,,  to 
provide  twenty  and  one  ships,  properly  rigged  and  equipped  for  war, 
each  to  be  manned  with  tweaty-ooe  searae».  After  their  arrival  at  the 
destined  port  of  rendezvous,  tliey  were  immediately  to  pass  into  the 
king's  service,  but  were  to  be  maintained  at  their  own  expence  for  fifteen 
days.     At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  they  were,  if  their  longer  service 

*  King  John  appears,  to  have  been  the  first  monarch  who  insisted  on  the  exclusive  right  of  the 
English  to  the  dominion  of  their  seas.  There  is  a  mandate  of  his  to  the  chief  admiral^  in  which  the 
king  orders  him  to  arrest,  seize,  and  make  prize  of,  all  ships  whatsoever,  found  thereon. 

f  Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  them,  was  that  coflccted  by  King  Edward  the  Thirds  for  tii« 
purpose  of  joining  in  the  siege  of  Calais :  of  which  armament,  a  particular  and  minute  account  will 
be  hereafter  given,  with  some  remarks  on  the  various  and  singular  circumstances  which  the  different 
items  m  the  list,  furnish  the  knowlege  of.  The  fleet  of  Henry  the  FifHi,  drawn  together  off  South- 
ampton, and  the  adjacent  coasts,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  English  army  to  France,  was  also  extremely 
numerous :  as  likewise  were  those  of  many  among  the  crusading  princes. 

was 
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was  deenied  nBoessary,  to  be  paid  uul  victualled  by  the  king ;  the  master 
of  the  sliip  receiving  six  pence»  the  rest  of  the  mariners  three  pence  a  dajr 
each.  From  hence  it  may  be  concluded,  all  expeditions  were  in  that  day 
expected  to  be  of  short  duration  only,  and  by  this  clue  Qiay  also  be  easily 
tmced,  the  modb  in  wbich  fleets,  so  numerous,  were  collected  with  such 
ease  and  expedition,  as  they  appear  to  have  been. 

Speiman  has  given  a  list  of  persons  who  held  the  office  of  lord  high 
admiral,  from  the  8th  of  Henry  the  Third,  to  the  reign  of  Mary  the  First, 
Beatson  has  carried  the  time  much  farther  back.  In  the  24th  of  Edward 
the  First,  the  maritime  jurisdiction  was  divided  into  two  departments : 
one  called  of  the  north,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  north* 
ward,  the  othw  of  the  west,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  westward. 
It  continued  thus  classed  till  the  6th  of  Henry  die  Fourth,  when  Thomas 
of  Lancastei;,  his  son,  was  constituted  lord  high  admirals 

The  variety  of  improrements  and  inventions  which  had  taken  place 
during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  tended  to  render  general 
nautical  knowlege  much  more  respectable  than  it  had  been.  To  the  in* 
vention  of  the  compass  »  most  probably  owing  the  discovery  of  America. 
To  that  of  cannon,  and  their  introduction  into  ships,  may  be  attributed 
those  improvements  in  Naval  Architecture,  which  distinguish  a  modem 
ship  of  war,  ftx>m  the  ancient  galley* 

The  naval  militia,  as  it  may  with  much  propriety  foe  termed,  and  which 
r  continued  in  use  for  some  centuries,  was  all  the  defence  on  which  the 

I  nation  had  to  depend  as  a  protection  from  invasion,  previous  to  the  reign 

of  Henry  the  Eightlu  That  monarch  wisely  considering  tlie  inconvenience 
to  which  a  very  sudden  attack  might  at  all  times  subject  the  nation^ 
resolved  on  establishing  a  royal  navy,  which,  being  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  sovereign,  might  form  a  temporary  stand  against  the 
enemy,  till  the  ships  furnished  by  the  difierent  ports  should  arrive  to 
Reinforce  it.     Notwitlistanding  even  this  precaution,  and  most  prudent 

d  2  insti- 
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iuntiUition,  the  pro^i  i^:  ciccar-i  d.  1  -Tt  jet  tr'mk  his  kingdom  suffix 
cientljT  sf:cure.     Hall  rn  L-i  CcricI::-,  anno  i>:-j,  sa\^,   *•  The  kynges 
hvghnc^^,    wLirji   r-rver  c^^^^-^ti   to  5:>ir  and   take  pajne  both   for  the 
avauncem-^nr  o-f  tie  c*:zizi.:i  vealti  eft"  y^  mxihiie  of  England,  of  whicha 
lie  v/as  tLe  oz.>  supreme  gi-emoii^^  and  ted,  and  also  fur  the  defence  of  al 
the  same,  ^-as  Litdj  e^:'  '^rrr..:!  bj  Li*  trustie  and  faithfull  frendes,  that 
the  cunkeri  ml  cr-:I  ^cr^er.:.  tl:  bv^l-p  of  Ron>e,  by  tliat  arche  traitor 
Regina!!  Pc-:?e*  ezrinle  t:*   G-*:^5  ^ord,  and   his  natural  contrey,   had 
moved  a:id  stirred  dyTc^^e  c^^:^-  pr'rots  and  potentates  of  christendome, 
to  invade  the  realm  cf  England*  ami  utterlie  to  destroy  the  whole  nation 
of  the  same*  v  jieref^re  LL?  Mjj-estie  in  his  own  persone,  without  any  deley, 
toke  very  laK^no*,is  and  rayn^full   ioumeyes  towards  the  sea-coaste,  also 
he  sent  dnerv^  of  his  ncbles  and  counsay lours  to  view  and  search  all  the 
p<>rt>  and  danrj:ers  oa  the  coastess.  where  any  mecte  or  convenient  landyng 
place  mUht   be  surrxTs'd.  as  well  on  the  borders  of  England  as  also  of 
W'alos^  and  iu  all  s«.Khe  ccubcfall  places  his  hyghness  caused  dyversc  and 
umnv  bvi'lwurkt^  and  tl^rt;dca:;v^ns  to  be  made/' 

*rhc  e>ruti^  of"  the  s^i\ttvn:h  ct-utrnr  are  esteemed  of  a  much  more  con- 
*tHluonti»l  u»turf  th^u  thv^se  of  any  which  preceded  it,  not  because  the 
i\«tm«l  l>no\rY  v»f  the  K:\5:U^h  e3LO?eded,  perhaps,  that  which  they  had  fre- 
qut  utiy  i«.u\u\  Ntvsl  iu  tvnx>ivr  a^^^,  but  because  the  human  mind  takes,  we 
Know  nv>t  ^v»^^»  »  o»uvivKi^bty  5:!Tater  interest  in  contests,  in  proportion  as 
lh«  ir  uutvux^  bv<u>k  »  »x<\^<xh^  »\<iikh>  to  those  of  modem  days.  Prodigies 
or  \aloui  »o»v»  \\uhvnU  vKn»bt»  |vrtl>nr.oii  by  men  clothed  with  armour, 
V  |»o^o  oulv  tni>Hilc  xxw^jhmxs  \>vre  am^w^  and  javelins,  and  whose  contests 
W(Mt>  jVt  ((urully  dtH  ivU^I  bv  thv*  ssuue  instrument  of  destruction,  those  by 
land  \\<MV.  t^^^^\^o^^^  IWt  tlur\»  is  ct>nsivlerable  difficulty  in  associating 
itlruH  >\ilh  objtrtH  >\hich  luou  have  not  been  accustomed  to  behold,  and 
thcv  n\unr<l  thr  u«^'«tr?it  ancotrial  bravery  of  those  times  with  httle  more 
warmth  und  griu^nnts  emotion  than  they  do  the  battle  of  Actium. 

The 
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The  introduction  of  cannon  into  ships,  which  took  place  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  renders  naval  history,  therefore,  much  more 
interesting  to  modems,  and  they  feel  a  natural  pleasure  in  tracing  the 
growth  of  a  caraval,  a  carrack,  or  a  galleas,  into  a  first  rate,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  disdain  not  to  bid  the  rising  generation  contemplate  as 
well  as  emulate  the  example  of  Drake,  Grenville,  Raleigh,^  and  the 
Howards. 


After  the  foregoing  summary  review  of  the  naval  history  of  Britain,  which^ 
has  brought  it  down  to  a  period  not  only  interesting,  but  the  events  of 
which  are  perfectly  well  known,  it  may,  in  all  probability,  prove  not  a 
little  conducive  to  the  interest,  as  well  as  study  of  the  subject,  that  the 
different  events,  which  divide  as  it  were  the  account,  should  be  pointed 
out  in  like  manner  as  that  general  one  of  the  world  has  already  been. 
It  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  seven  different  sections,  there  being 
just  so  many  remarkable  and  prominent  epochs. 

To  enumerate  them— 

Section  the  first  naturally  commences  with  the  invasion  of  William  the 
First,   sumamed  the  Conqueror,   and  closes  with  the  reign  of* 
Edward  the  Third  ;  at  the  latter  part  of  which  period,  England 
distinguished  itself  as  a  considerable  naval  power,  after  it  had- 
been  suffered  to  lay  dormant  many  generations ;  that  is  to  say, 
from  the  time  of  Egbert  and  of  Alfred,  in  tlie  ninth  century. 

Section  the  second  begins  with  that  of  his  grandson  and  successor,  Richard 
the  Second,  continues  through  the  reigns  of  six  princes,  ending 
with  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  and  death  of  Richard  the  Third. 
During  this  period,  which  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  civil 
wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  little  interesting 

matter 
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matter  can  be  expected^  Rnghiid  karkig  not  the  smaflest  oppor- 
tunity of  attending  to,  or  arailing  herself  of  a  roaiine,  escepi 
daring  the  short  hved  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth.  The  war  widw 
and  conquest  oi^  France,  consequent  to  it,  under  this  monarchy 
groat  us  tlie  erent  might  be,  contributed  httle  or  nothing  to  the 
ud vuncimicnt  ot^  the  iiaral  power  of  the  kingdom,  it  being  effected 
hy  the  land  fon^  alone  *• 

SurlitMi  I  he  thii\l  conunenees  with  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  At 
this  period*  cannon  wea^  first  useil  on  board  ships:  they  were 
mounted  tn  badKt  over  the  gunwales*  Henry  the  Eighth  built 
the  (J nut  Itany^  anno  lv>14,  the  tirst  n>yal  sliip  of  war  in  En- 
gland. PorthoK^  weiv  now  us<\L  They  Avere  invented  by  a 
Tivnch  builder  in  the  year  KXKK  The  Great  Harry  was  burnt 
by  ueeiJent  in  the  fu^t  Ae^ur  of  the  reign  of  Mary, 

StHlion  the  fourth  contprises  Uie  jhtickI  included  between  the  destruction 
of  the  SiMUU^h  Arnuulu  f^  in  U>^^,  und  the  commencement  of  the 
t  ivil  war  between  the  unfortunate  Charleti,  and  his  parliament. 

8iH  liuM  the  tilth  eonunemvs  with  the  ix^volt  of  the  fleet  from  Charles  the 
I  MHt»  and  eonquvhendiug  the  navul  transactions  during  the  civil 
www  tuul  pixileetiU^Ue  of  CixmxwelU  ends  with  the  restoration  of 
t  haHe^  the  Seeiuvvh 

8iH  tlmi  ihr  nivth  hejiiun  \\\  the  vi^ir  1(>(H\  incluiU^s  the  history  of  the  Dutch 
\uUH,  and  eniN  with  tlu^  abdication  of  James  the  Second. 

flectliHi  the  seventh  iHinunenecH  with  the  nnoKxtion,  and  continues,  without 
further  htvak  lu^  inteimptivm.  to  the  prt^5ent  time. 

•  \V%n  Willi  thf  NV\  UK,  iu^^Ku^  iU*  ttw*  IXim^d^  iiHv^muiic  vxtaModiM«»  die  iKvisicui  and  conqocBt  of 
tiilitul  liv  i\ti\\)  tl^*'  N\*vo\\vl|  naU  llw  uujm^Uh  juvuttK>i  ihc  txatkui  of  lavad  power  during  the 
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As  the  naval  history  of  Britain,  from  the  conqueftt  till  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third,  consists  in  a  mere  recital  of  expeditions,  rather  undertaken 
by  iiKiiTiduals  wbo  provided  the  fleets,  and  had  the  sanction  of  govern- 
ment for  their  support,  tkan  by  the  actual  power  of  govevnnient  itself,  it 
will,  in  all  pf obabihty,  hereafter,  siaive  no  iiK^onsiderable  portion  of  time 
to  the  reader,  to  girc  merely  a  chronological  and  brief  minute  of  the 
dififereirt  naval  occurrences  \rhich  took  place  during  that  interval,  reserv- 
ing the  future  privilege  of  making  such  brief  remarks  as  shall  serve  to 
fill  up  what  otherwise^  perhaps  might  be  coiksidered  as  an  hiatus  in  tlie 
history. 

10^  Swaine,  king  of  Demnark^  se&ik  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail,  according 
to  Dirapelme,  two*  hoDsdred  and  forty ^  Taris  and  Huntingdon  say, 
three  h^indred,  under  his  brother  Osbent,  with  has  two  sons,, 
Knnte  and  Harotd,  to  assist  the  £nglisli  nobility,  who  bad  re- 
voked against  WilHan.  Zlrone,  at  that  time  king  of  Ireland,  sent 
a  fleet  of  sixty-f^ve  shipsr  to  assist  CrodiXrin,  Magnus,  Edmund,, 
and  Harold  the  Long.  The  Danes  retired,  after  some  negocia- 
tkm,  in  the  ensuing  spring. 

1070  Derraot,  king  of  Ireland^  invaded  Devonshire  with  a  fleet  of  sixty 
sail.     He  was  defeated  by  Bnen,  $00  to  Eudo,  earl  of  Bretagne. 

1074  The  Danes,  on  the  application  ©f  Balph  de  Guader,  invaded  England 
with  two  htmdred  ships  under  Knutc  King  Swaine's  son,  and 
earl  Hacnne,  retired,  after  cowtinuing  two  days  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames. 

1084  Danes  invaded  England  with  a  fleet  of  one  thousand  ships.  The 
earl  of  Fknders,  in  aSiance  with  Demnarfc,  added  six  hnndred 
more.  Thi»  fleet,  however,  never  sailed,  being  detained  in  the 
Danish  harbours  two  yeaj:^  for  waot  of  £ur  wind,^  or  what  is  mora 

likely,. 
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likely,  affrighted  by  the  preparations  of  TTilliam  to  oppose  them. 
This  was  the  last  attempt  made  by  the  Danes. 
1088  An  attempt  made  on  England  by  Duke  Robert  against  William  Ru- 
fus,  was  defeated  by  the  assistance  of  his  pirates.     Anglici  vero 
piratae  qui  euram  maris  a  rege  susceperant,  innumerabiles  ex  illis 
occiderunt   &   submerserunt  (Brompton)    sed  WiUielmus  junior 
jam  mare  munierat  suis  piratis,  qui  venientes  in  An<THam  tot 
occiderint  &  in  mare  merserunt,  ut  nuUus  sit  hominum  qui  sciat 
numerum  pereuntiam. 
1091  William  Rufiis,  determining  to  invade  Scotland,  prepared  a  large 

fleet,  which  was  dispersed  and  damaged  by  storms. 
1102  William  of  Malmsbury  and  Hachluyt  record  an  expedition  by  sea 
of  Edgar,  grandson  to  Edmund  Ironside,  brother  to  King  Edward 
the  Confesson     Hachluyt  from  Cluxniic.  of  Jerusalem,  mentions 
many  valiant  actions  perframed  by  Englishmen. 
1107  Hachluyt  (from  the  Jems.  Chronic)  reports  a  large  fleet  fitted  out 
from  England,  ccmveying  seven  thousand  men,  and  joined  by 
otliers  from  Denmark,  Flanders,  and  Antwerp,  sailing  to  Joppa 
for  Jerusalem.     N.  B.  These  were  crusaders. 
1120  Prince  William,  son  to  Henry  the  First,  was  drowned  in  his  passage 
from  l^rflour,   the  ship  in  which  he  had  embarked  striking  on  a 
rock  through  the  eagerness  of  the  pilot  to  obtain  a  reward  for 
outsailing  the  king's  ship.    The  ship  was  new,  and  built  purposely 
for  tlic  conveyance  of  the  prince.     A  considerable  number  of 
nobility  accompanied  him,  so  that  nearly  three  hundred  persons 
perished  with  him.     N.  B.  The  vessel  must  have  been  of  a  con- 
siderable burthen. 
11.57  Henry  the  Second  fitted  out  a  fleet  to  invade  Wales  by  sea;  but  all 

further  operations  were  prevented  by  peace. 
11:^9  Henry  invaded  Normandy  with  a  large  fleet. 

1171  Henry 
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1171  Henry  invaded  Ireland  with  a  fleet  of  four  hundred  sail,  and  com- 
pletely conquered  it. 

1177  Mandeville,  earl  of  Essex,  sailed  from  Dartmouth  with  thirty-seven 
ships,  on  a  crusading  expedition. 

1189  Richard  the  First,  sumamed  Coeur  de  Lion,  the  first  royal  crusader 

from  England,  fitted  out  a  fleet,  consisting  of  upwards  of  one 
hundred  capital  ships,  and  fifty  gallies.  N.  B.  It  is  more  than 
probable,  a  considerable  part  of  this  fleet  was  hired  from  the 
Genoese,  as  was,  according  to  Rigord,  at  that  time  the  custom 
of  France. 

1190  This  fleet  was  much  dispersed  in  attempting  to  get  round  to  Mar- 

seilles. The  king  was  obliged  to  hire  twenty  gallies,  and  ten 
large  busses,  in  order  to  transport  him  to  Messina.  In  the  same 
year,  the  first  lex  maritima  was  enacted  by  Richard  at  Messina. 
It  related  to  shipwrecks. 

1191  Richards  fleet  consisted  of  one,  himdred   and   fifty  sail  of  ships, 

fifty-two  gallies,  and  ten  large  ships  for  victuallers.  In  this  year, 
his  fleet  being  overtaken  by  a  storm  near  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
and  those  who  were  wrecked  being  ill  used  by  the  king  of  tliat 
island,  Richard  attacked  and  routed. his  fleet  and  army,  subdued 
the  island,  made  the  king  prisoner,  and  sent  him  to  TripoU. 
In  the  month  of  June,  he  sunk  a  large  vessel  belonging  to  the 
Saracens,  with  fifteen  hundred  men  on  board.  In  the  same  year, 
he  defeated  the  army  of  Saladine,  and  his  fleet  also,  in  a  regular 
engagement  before  Ptolemais.  Greek  fire  was  made  use  of  in 
this  action.  The  vessels  of  Avhich  these  fleets  were  composed, 
were  in  part  only  galley  built,  according  to  the  ancient  form,  and 
such  as  were  called  naves  rostmtae. 

1192  Richard  being  cast  away  on  the  coast  of  Istria,  between  Aquileia 

and  Venice,  was  made  prisoner  by  the  duke  of  Austria. 

Vol.  I.  e  119^^  Richard 
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vauced  the  art  of  building  them;  so  that  it  has  become  a  kind  of  his- 
torical treason  to  disbelieve  any  of  those  his  naval  exploits,  irhich, 
to  some  modern  opinions,  may  appear  at  fcast  wooderful,  if  not  incre- 
dible. 

National  pride  is  sometimes  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  rejects  the 
belief  of  naval  inferiority,  though  facts  not  to  be  controverted,  prove  the 
truth  of  it,  during  a  certain  period,  in  every  page  of  history- .  It  has,  how- 
ever, chosen  a  ground  which  humbles  instead  of  exalting  it ;  for  certainly, 
had  not  the  naval  force  of  Britain  been  incompetent  to  its  defence,  the 
Norman  invasion,  to  say  nothing  of  those  which  preceded  it,  ought  never 
to  have  succeeded.  The  fleet  which  conveyed  the  army  of  William  from 
St.  Vallery  to  Hastings,  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  nine  hundred  vessels*, 
and  the  consequence  of  the  expedition  is  known  to  all.-  Fom^idable,  how- 
ever, as  this  force  was  in  point  of  numbers,  though  William  had  ren- 
•dcred  hiriiself  master  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  not  able  to  avert  a  Danish 
debarkation  of  troops,  which  took  place  three  years  afterwards ;  a  most 
undeniable  proof,  that  the  overthrow  of  Harold  was  not  effected  by  the 
Norman  navy,  and  that  when  that,  which  Britain  itself  possessed  (if  ony) 
was  added  by  William  to  his  own,  they  were,  even  unitedly,  inadequate  to 
the  purpose  of  defending  the  coast  even  from  desultory  attacks. 

Those  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  established  during  the  Heptarcliy,  un^ 
vourable  to  powerful  defence,  and  continued  in  a  gieater  or  less  degree,  at 
intervals,  till  the  time  of  the  conquest,  being  all  done  away  by  that  event, 
the  nation  might  then  have  betm  expected  to  enter  on  a  new,  and  more 
energetic  system  of  war,  when  the  supreme  power  became  fimily  vested  in 
the  hands  of  so  great  a  wanior  and  politician,  as  William  the  Norman  is 
•universally  admitted  to  have  l>een.  Those  expectations,  however,  became 
miserably  disappointed.  The  event  called  the  contiucst,  ett'ccted  by  an 
army,  continued  to  be  maintained  by  the  same  means.     The  Danes  re* 

*  Augmented  by  some  authors  to  three  ihousaivl. 

peated 
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jpeated  their  depredatory  expeditions,  and  are  said  to  have  projected  the 
invasion  of  England  in  the  year  1084,  with  a  fleet  consisting  of  nearly  one 
thousand  sail !  It  may  be  answered  to  this,  that  these  very  formidable  and 
•  tremendous  preparations,  are  positively  affirmed  to  have  been  baffled  by 
the  precautions  taken,  and  the  forcfc  raised,  by  William  to  repel  the 
attack  *.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  never  been  contended,  that  this 
force  was  any  other  than  an  army.  Four  years  afterwards,  wheij,  Robert, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Conqueror,  attempted  to  dethrone  his  brother  Rufus, 
he  was  repelled  by  a  fleet  of  freebooters,  to  whom  William  afterwards 
granted  certain  immunities  and  privileges,  in  consideration  of  this  service; 
a  very  convincing  evidence,  that  England,  as  a  nation,  possessed  no  ^navy 
at  this  time.  William  is  nevertheless  reported  to  have  equipped  a  number 
of  ships,  intended  to  cover  the  invasion  of  Scotland,  in  or  about  the  year 
1091 ;  an  enterprise  which  the  destruction  of  his  fleet,  by  repeated  storms, 
rendered  abortive. 

The  first  authentic  testimony  of  the  birth  of  the  British  navy,  is  the 
invasion  of  Normandy  by  Henry,  sumamed  Beauclerc,-  in  the  year  1106; 
and  the  crusading  expeditions,  which  immediately  followed,  contributed, 
in  some  degree,  to  cherish  the  infant  in  its  puling  youth.  Selden  has  given 
the  event  just  mentioned  as  the  sera  of  the  first  assertion  on  the  part  of 
Britain  to  the  right  of  what  is  called  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  and  adduces, 
in  proof,  the  orders  given  by  Henry  to  his  Butescarii,  or  sea  officers,  that 
they  should  take  particular  care  no  vessels  from  Normandy  approached 
the  English  coast.  With  all  possible  deference  to  the  character  of  so  great 
a  man,  these  orders  cannot  be  considered  as  an  establishment,  or  even  the 
assertion,  of  the  "right,  any  more  than  the  resolution  of  a  person  detcr- 

*  The  Danish  historians  assign  a  very  different  cause  for  the  failure  of  this  cnierprise :  the  trca- 
chery  of  Olaus,  duke  of  Sleswick,  brother  to  Canute  the  Fourth,  at  that  time  king  of  Denmark,  who, 
instead  of  preparing  to  assist  his  brother  in  the  expedition,  as  he  had  promised,  was  secretly  plotting  his 
destruction. 

Vol.  I.  d  mined 
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ISOO  The  mariner's  compass  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  by  Fkvio 

Gioia  ♦• 
1S26  Edward  the  Second  declared  war  against  France,  and  issued  proper 

orders,  in  form,  to  his  admirals,  John  TEsturms  and  Nicholas 

Kyriel,  of  the  north  and  south,  to  take,  burn,  and  destroy,  all 

French  ships. 

1338  Edward  embarked  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  in  five  hundred 

ships,  at  Orwell,  in  Essex,  and  landed  them  at  Antwerp. 

1339  The  French  infested  the  English  channel  with  a  flying  squadron,     A 

fleet  in  the  same  year  landed  at,  and  pillaged  Southampton  f . 
Soon  after  this,  thirteen  French  ships  met  five  English  ships,  and 
after  an  action  of  nine  hours,  took  the  two  largest,  the  Edward 
and  Christopher.  Six  hundred  men  were  killed  on  both  sides. 
At  tlie  latter  end  of  the  year,  the  Cinque  Ports'  squadron  attacked 
Boulogne,  and  burnt  nineteen  gallics,  four  large  ships,  and  twenty 
smaller,  with  all  their  equipment  and  furniture. 

1340  The  French  committed  great  depredations  at  Guernsey,  Portsmouth, 

and  on  the  western  coast.     In  this  year. was  fought  the  first  en* 

•  Sec  page  277. 

f  As  k  apparent  from  the  fonowing  account  given  m  Ac  oH  Chronicles:—"  The  fourth  of 
October,  fi/tic  galkyes,  well  manned  and  furnished,  came  to  Southampton,  about  nine  of  the  clocke, 
a---rJ  locked  the  towme,  the  townsmen  running  away  for  fcare.  By  die  breakc  of  the  next  day,  they 
mlUh  fled,  by  the  helpc  of  the  country  thereabouts,  came  against  the  pyrates,  and  fought  dicm  ;  in 
wf.xh  ftkirmiih  were  slaine  to  the  number  of  diree  hundred  pyrates,  together  with  their  captaine,  a 
^^u',2  K/Uiiour,  the  Linge  of  SIcilie's  Sonne  :  to  tliis  young  man,  the  French  kinge  had  given  what^ 
r>ft  he  got  in  the  kingdomc  of  England  ;  but  he  being  beaten  down  by  ascertain  man  of  the  country, 
#f^  rancon ;  yea,  (quoth  be,  I  know  well  enough  thou  art  a  Fran^on,^  and  therefore  shalt  thou  dye ;) 
fjf  \*K  uoderUfHyd  not  his  speech,  neither  had  he  any  skill  to  take  a  gendcman  prisoner,  and  keepe  them 
fx  '' '!;  Tzrnomc  ;  wherefore  the  risidue  of  these  Gcnnowayes,  after  they  had  set  the  town  a  fire,  and 
•  ,  '/'.-«*  ',*'i'c,  flcildc  to  their  gallcycs ;  and  in  flying,  certaine  of  diem  was  drowned ;  and  after  this, 
n  .",     '^.,uTr*  of  the  towne  compassed  it  about  with  a  strong  and  great  wall." 

7'-  M  m'M<}/te(  was  eflected  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  French  and  Genoese  ;  an  irrefragable  proof  of 
'  if  mAcl'lmi  consequence  which  the  latter  people  had  then  reached  to. 

gagement 
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gagement  by  sea  in  which  any  king  of  England  had  been  per- 
sonally engaged.     It  appears  also  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
desperate,  and  the  first  regular  action  recorded  in  history.     The 
English  fleet,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  sail  of  ships 
of  war,   was   commanded   by  king  Edward  the  Third  in  per- 
son :  the  fleet  of  the  French  amounted  to  four  hundred  sail,  of 
which  one  hundred  and  twenty  were  very  large  vessels*     The 
action  was  long,  desperate,  and  bloody.     As  a  prelude  to  vic- 
tory, the  Great  Christopher,  formerly  taken  from  the  English, 
was  retaken  by  them,  and  towards  the  evening  many  others.     As 
night  came  on,  several  endeavoured  to  save  themselves  by  flight; 
In  one  of  which,  (the  James  of  Dieppe)  taken  by  the  earl  of 
Huntingdon,  after  being  engaged  the  whole  night,  four  hundred 
persons   were  found   killed  *.     Numbers  of  the  French   threw 
themselves  into  the  sea,  seeking  refkige,  in  vain,  froixi  the  swords 
of  their  enemies,  and  preferring  to  encounter  a  certain  and  instant 
death,  rather  than  risk  a  casual  one  from  the  hands  of  the  English- 
In  fine,  upwards  of  two  hundred  of  their  ships  were  taken,  and 
thirty  thousand  of  their  men,  with  their  admiral  Bahuchet  killed 
or  drowned.     De  Kernel,  their  other  admiral,  was  taken  pri- 
soner, and  Edward  the  Third,  as  he  was  the  first  English  mo- 
narch  who  had  ever  fought  on   an   clement  new  to   English, 
lioyalty,  had  the  honour  of  obtaining  a  victory,  than  which  none 
was  ever  more  complete  and  decisive.    It  appears,  that  the  naves 
Eostrata,  or  gallies,  became  now  disused,  except  in  the  Mediter-^ 
ranean. 
1342  Edward  the  Third  sent  a  fleet  under  lord  Walter  deMunnyi.  to  the 
assistance  of  John  de  Mountford,  duke  of  Bretagne.     He  raised 
the  siege  of  Hennebon,  and  took  several  ships  from  the  French. 

*  A  certain  proof  of  Its  considerable  size. . 

A  second: 
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A  second  squadron  was  afterwards  fitted  out  under  the  command 
of  Robert  d'Artois,  consisting  of  forty-five  sail.  He  encountered 
a  Spsuxisb  fleet  off  Guernsey,  consisting  of  thirty-two  sail,  nine  of 
them  very  large.  A  conflict,  which  ended  in  a  drawn  battle, 
took  place  between  them,  and  Edward  again  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  fleet,  but  very  8o<mi  after  agreed  to  a  tmce. 

13M  In  this  year,  Edward  declared  war  against  France  both  by  sea  and 
land,  and  his  commander,  the  earl  of  Derby,  was  very  success- 
iuL  In  this  year,  the  island  of  Madeira  was  discovered  by  one 
Machan,  an  Englishman. 

1S46  Edward  invaded  France  with  a  fleet  of  one  thousand,  or  twelve 
hundred  ships,  and  landed  at  La  Hogue. 

1347  He  besieged  Calais,  which  was  blockaded  by  sea  by  a  fleet  of  seven 
hundred  sail.  The  list  of  this  fleet  is  given  by  Hachluyt,  from  a 
roll  or  list  extant  in  the  king's  wardrobe ;  a  copy  of  which  roll 
is  now  preserved  in  the  Cotton  library. 

The  account  of  the  force  employed  on  this  occasion,  becomes  the  more 
interesting,  from  the  circumstance  not  only  of  its  aflbrding  the 
first  specific  infoiroation  of  the  force  and  numbers  of  an  English  fleet, 
but  because  it  contains  very  material  internal  evidence  of  the  nature 
of  the  vessels  employed,  as  well  as  their  peculiar  services.  It  stands 
also  at  an  incontrovertible  proof,  that  the  use  of  gallies  was  totaUy 
abandoned,  at  least  by  the  English. 


The  Sowth  Flete. 

If  i«  »  ••<§ tad  MS.  i«i«md  in  tl»  L^wy  WtoBging  to  tl*  DttB  wd  CfcajKw  eCCMi^^ 

ShippS  XXV 

Marriners  vi*lxii 
Aileforde 


The  Kinge  -  )  ^["'^^*       !!*T  .  London     -    < 

**       (^  Mamncrs  lurxix  (. 
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Aileforde  * 
Hoo       - 
Maidstone 
Hope 
NewhitHe 

Margate 

Motne,  or 
Mome 


■{ 


Sbipps       ii 
Mftrriners  xxiiii 


11 


C  Shipps 

(^  Marriners  xxiiii 

C  Shipps       ii 
(^  Marriners  IL 

C  Shipps       ii 
(^  Marriners  lix-f; 


Ffeversham 
Sandwich    - 
Dover 


Sbipps       T 
Marrineis  xlix 

Shipps       XX 
Marriners  clx 

Shipps       ii 
Marriners  xxiii 

Shipps       ii  X 
Marriners  liii 

Shipps       xxii 
Marriners  v^iiii 

Shipps       xvi 
Marriners  iii*xxxvi 


Wight     . 

Winchelsey 

Waymouth 

Lyme     ^ 

Seton 

Sydmouth 

Exmouth 

Teymouth 

Dartmouth 

r 

Portsmouth 


xxxut 

Shipps       viii  §. 
Marriners  ii*xx 

Shipps       xxi 
Marriners  v^i*^xv£  - 

Shipps       XV 
Marriners  ii'lxiiL 

Shipps       iiii 
Marriners  Ixii 

Shipps.      it 
Marriners  xxv 

C  Shipps       iii 
^  Marriners  Ixii 

C  Shipps       X 

^  Marriners  ciiii**xii£ 

€  Shipps       vii 
(]  Marrinecs  cxx 

C  Shipps       xxxi 
(^^  Marriners  vii*lvii 

C  Shipps       V 

\  Marriners  iiii**xvi 


*  Now  Aylesford,  in  the  Roll  cofned'from  that  in  the  Great  Wardrobe,  and  published  in  Ac  Axdiata^^ 
logia,  Vol.  vj.  It  is  called  Milford.  The  names^  of  the  ports  ^ven  next  to  it,  prove  the. correctness  of 
the  present  in  preference  to  the  former. 

t  The  Wardrobe  account  says  3^, 

X  In  the  Wardrobe  account,  Sandwich  is  omitted..    The  ships  here  said  to  belong  to  Sandwich  are 
given  to  Feversham,  and  the  ships  of  Fev^rsham  omitted.. 

§  Called  in  the  Wardrobe  list  18.. 


Plymouthi 


%\ 
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Pl^^raouth  • 

Loo        •  • 

Yalme     •  - 

Ffowej   -  • 

BristoU   -  - 

Teinmouth 
Hastings 

Romney  -  - 

Ilyc    .    -  - 

Ilitho      •  • 

Siiorain  -  - 
Soford 


■ 


St  Jpps        XX'*  i 
Marriners  vriii 

SUpp5        IX  * 
^IskThners  iii^xxr 

Shipps        ii 
Marriners  xIvLi 

Sbipps        xlvii 
Maniners  tuIxx 

Shipps        xxii 
Marriners  rTriii 

Shipps        ii 
Maniners  xx 

Slupps        T 
Maniners  iiii^xvi 

Shipps        iiii 
Maniners  Ixt 

Shipps        ix 
Maniners  clvi 

Shipps       vi 
Maniners  exxii 

Shipi>s        XX 
^Maniners  iii*xxix 

Shipps       V 
Maniners  iiii** 


Xe^mouth 


Hanfmloke 


H^.*ke 


Sdrthamp' 


{ 


ton  ^ 


Levmin^ton 


Poole 


Warham 


Swvnsev 


Ilfercombe 

Patrieksrow. 
or  Padstow 

Polereman 


Wadworth   - 


Shipps       ii 
Marrineis  xviii 

Shipps       vii 
Maniners  exAi 

Shipps       xi 
Maniners  ii'riii 

Shipps        xxi 
Maniners  v*lxxvi 

Shipps       ix 
Maniners  clix 

Shipps        iiii 
Mariners  iiii^xiiii 

Shipps       iii 
Marriners  lix 

Shipps       i 
Marriners  xxbc 

Shipps       vi 
Marriners  Ixxix  -f 

Shipps        ii 
Marriners  xxvii 

Shipps       i 
Marriners  Ix 

Shipps       i 
^Marriners  xiiii 


•  In  the  Wardrobe  account  15« 
t  Called  in  the  Wardrobe  MS*  9«. 
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xli 


Caerdiff 


Bridgewater 


Cermarden 


^  Shipps       i 
(^  Marriners  U 

Shipps       i 
Marriners  xv 


C  Shi 
I  Ma 

{ 


Shipps       i 
Marriners  xvi 


Cayleths- 
worth     - 

Mulbroke 


Shipps       i 
Marriners  vii  * 

Shipps       i 
Marriners  vii  * 


iiii'^iiii'lii 


Some  of  the   C  Shipps 
Sowthe  flete  C.  Marriners  ix"vi*xxx-f 


The  North  Flete. 


Bamburgh 


Newcastele 


Walerith 


Hertilpoole 


Hufl 


Yorcke    - 


Ravenser 


C  Shipps       i 
^  Marriners  ix 

^  Shipps       xvii 
^  Marriners  "iii^xiii 

Shipps       i 
Marriners  xii 


C  Shippj 
^  Marrii 


Shipps       V 
Marriners  cxlr 


C  Shipp 
^  Marri 


Shipps       xvi 
Marriners  iiiiixvi 


^  Shipps       i 
(^  Marriners  ix 


(  Shipp 
(^  Marri 


Shipps       i 
Marrihers  xxvii 


Woodhowse    <   ^  ^     . 

(^  Marriners  xii 


Stolkhitl>e 

Barton    - 

Swyneflete 

Salteflete 

Grymesbye 

Wajmeflete 


•{ 

-{ 
{ 


Shipps        i 
Marriners  x 

Shipps       iii 
Marriners  xxx 

Sliipps       i 
Marriners  xi 


C  Shipps       ii 
^  INIaiTiners  xli 3 

{ 

^  Shipps       ii 
^  Marriners  xlix 


Shipps        xi 
Marriners  clxxi 


*  Mariners  called  12  m  both  tQStancet  in  die  Wardrobe. 

i  The  addition  of  die  total  amount  is  extremely  incorrecti  as  Is  generally  the  case  in  all  old^  accounts 
•f  this  kind.    The  amQunt  shoijld  be 

Siq>ps        iY^lxxii 
'  Marriners  ix»iiu«lxv  " 


Vol.  J. 


Wrangle 


preface: 


Wrat^aod  CSfcipp*       i 
Bosi'j*         f  MJarriBCTS  riii 


L-::=* 


I^a-tJtcrur 


^  Sf.:ppf       xix 
'    '  /  Marriners  ui'mi"!! 

4  Shipp*       ii 

/  Mamnen  xxxviu 


Star 


,   C  s:.ipp-»     i 

^  Mamncrs  xix 


-Colchester   - 
Whitbames 
Denven     •  - 


i  Shipjis        xliii 
YzTTz^^^.^u    -  ^  Marriners -iiii^XT 

C  Sliippj       vi 
^  Mamnen  cu 

(  Shipps       iii 
Orfor^l    -    -  ^  >iarrinm  kii 


Cmffffd 
Harwich 


Bnchliiisey,ori^  Slripps       t 
Brichd    -  ).  Maniners  Ixi 

r  Shipp«       T 
f  Marrineis  iii^x 

C  Shipps       i 
I  Marrineis  xvii 

i  Shipps       i 
(^  Marriners  xr 

C  Shipps       xvii 

Boston    -    -  <  „  ..._,,  . 

^  Mamners  uflxi 

C  Shipps       i 
(^  Marriners  xxxii 

i  i^pps       ii 
^  Marriners  xxxii 

C  Shipps       ▼ 
(^  Marriners  Ixi 


Swinhomber 
Maiden  •  • 
Barton 


C  Shipps       xiii 
I  Marriners  iii'iii 

C  Shipps       xiii 

(^  Marriners  ii*iiii""iii    Some  of  the  ^  Shipps       ii'xvii 
C  Shipps       xii  North  flete   (  Mauiners  iiiiVxxi 

jpsw         -      V  j^j^,.fi|,cfg  ii'xxxix 

C  Shipps       i  Some  of  all  the  C  Shipps      vii* 

Mersey    -  -  J  j^jan-incrs  ri  English  flete  \  Mairi^ers  xiiii*cli 


Estrangors  their  Shipps  and  Marriners. 

C  Shipps       XV  rShipps       vii 

t^'^T^    •   •  I  Marriners  iiU'uxix  **^*^   "  '  X  Maniaeni  ciiu»iiu 


Iidand 
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Ireland    -  -  |  ^'^       '  Gelderland     |  ^"PP*       '    

C  Shipps       xiiii  Some  ofall  t|^  C  Shipps       xxxvii 

(^  Mamners  cxxxiii        Estrang.  flete  (^  Mamners  viii'v 


To  the  foregoing  list,  which  comprises  the  whole  of  an  araiament  more 
extensive,  in  all  probabiKtj,  in  respect  to  actual  force,  than  had  ever 
quitted  the  shores  of  Britain,  even  admitting  the  dark  and  intricate 
accounts  given  of  the  fleets  of  Arthur  and  Edgar,  less  repugnant  to 
reason  arid  belief  than  th^  are  in  general  ccMisidered,  it  seems  by  no 
means  impertinent,  or  improper,  to  add  a  cwrect  account  of  the 
expence  which  attended  it,  far  as  related  to  the  pay  of  the  mariners 
and  soldiers ;  for  although  some  information  irrelative  to  the  present 
subject  is  interworea  with  that  which  is  more  particularly  interesting, 
yet  it  may  be  considered  as  more  satisfactory,  notwithstanding  the 
objection  just  made,  if  given  in  a  perfect,  than  it  would  be  in  a)} 
abridged  state. 

Rates  of  Wages  of  Warre  by  the  Daye- 

The  Prince  of  Wales  by  the  daye  for  his  diet,  xx»  -  xx* 

A  Duke  for  hiy  diet  by  the  daye,  xiii*  iiii^  If  he  bee  oi*  the 
blood  royall,  having  in  his  company  iii*  horse,  for  every 
man  and  horse  by  the  daye,  xii*        xv'^  -  -     xv**  xiii'  iiii* 

A  Duke  not  being  of  the  blood  royall  for  his  diet  by  the 
daye,  xiii*  iiii\  And  having  in  his  company  ii*  horse, 
for  every  man  and  horse  by  the  daye,  xii*       x'V       -        x'^  xiii*  iiii^ 

.  f2  .        ,  An 


rt 


^at*-    -*'• — — 


-IT    i-T^r.    ri.r 


^    -^     ■-.     "  .1^^    -Hi-^JllI   Al   Ilia 


^-tm^ 


X.  -i^  r^e^  X  r 


»r 


-•J 


E^^qiiier 


tkir 


n  • 


:nx  ill  1*1*^ 

i-  -iler  3*-  ::jit  care,  ii\     And 

a&d  hoise 


^-'^  -  :^^*  rue  r:^  -"*-  x'^ii*.     At^t  i^Ting  in 
*  -    *^  rxc.  :;  r  :;^  ^r^  :ndn.  irrJ  ictae  hr  the 


mm 


XT 


A  M*riii<^  frc  h:^  ^^^  .^^  ^^^  ^^  ^ 

A  Wcbbin^  on  tv>ot^  tl>r  L^  Jxt  b^  tie  car^        - 

A  Par  *^  *  ^^PP^  br  the  dave 

Arcbers  oa  hor^^^  ^itueiws*  of  toocenxeiu  stu^ud  beams, 
w0T^ons  aiui  crvers,  beins  Wekhmen.  t^wy  ■»  by  the 
daje  ^  ^      «  •  •  . 


..» ^, 


T-.a- 


It- 


m'  iiii* 


xii* 


xii- 


vi?  vi* 
ii' 

•  •• 

HI* 


iiii* 


i  cJbcct 


tOi 
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The  Names  of  the  great  Princes  and  Noblemen,  Estrangers,  holden  in  the 
Kinges  Retinue  and  Paye,  not  being  comprised  in  the  Number 
aforesaid : 

The  Emperour  to  him  dehvered  in  prest  at  dyvers  times 

for  his  wages  -...*-       viii"ii*xxvii'^xii' 

To  William  Marches  Pollyon  for  his  wages  and  men  viii"vivii*x* 

To  Reynold  duke  of  Gilder  for  his  wages  and  his  men  iiii^v'^xii'* 

To  John  duke  of  Brabant  for  his  wages  and  his  men  vi* 

To  the  lord  Ffrekemond  for  his  wages  and  Iris  men  iii"nii*lxiiiViii*iiii* 

To  Charles  Marches,  brother  to  the  bishop  of  Leglns, 

(Liege)  for  his  wages  and  his  men  •  -  iii'* 

To  Bartelot,  of  Baspire  Markes,  of  Bradeburgh,  ahd 
other  knights  and  esquiers,  estrangers,  for  their 
wages  -  .  .  -  *  ..  iii*xli*xvi'viii* 

To  Baldwin,  archbishop  of  Tryers,ibr  his  wages  and  his 

men  -  -  -  - '  -  -  vi^vi*^ 

To  the  archbishop  of  Magodonew,    (M'entz)    for  his 

wages  and  his  men  -  •  •  •  iiiii** 

Somme  of  all  the  prest  •   ■  *  xxxi"lxiiii'v*vi* 

The  somme  of  the  said  expences  as  well  of 
wages  as  prest  as  for.  the  expences  of  the 
king's  houses,  and  for  other  gifts  and  re- 
wards»  shipps,  and  other  things  necessary 
to  the  said  parties  of  Ffraunce  and  Nor- 
mandy, and  before  Calais,  during  the  sige 
thereof,  as  appeareth  in  the  account  of 
William  Norwell,  keeper  of  the  king's 

wardrobe^ 


?:iz:7ac2. 


z  1.    :_r  t:^  137  ir  Acd!,  :n 


^  .u  L..>  v^c^-  :.ir.  .^  ir— z.u^  .£  Zj^LicJ^  ^  a  Earitimc  point  ol^ 
V  or  :i::i;:;  >:  si.jL  x>  ui^.c  c--^l^w  fwc  :;iii  ir^-  -'  aa  entire  century. 
C:  I  .-  u:v>c>  --'^  -u  uir  :  u^  li.a^^r^  ..  i\nt  iri  Lucaster  quickljr 
>cio-Jru^-^  ^o  ::^.  is^L-yc  ii:^tr  .^^  r^c  .£  Hizrr  :::je  Rfth,  the  national 
v;u:c*;uc  ^n>  ur  .vu  x  .;luu  ;•  a.s.uiTr«ii  -^^  -lua^^i  -uf  iiij  lelaxation  from  in- 
^.'•tal  >^vL  1^^^  \v,.  vu  ^\:-i:*:.  .ir  ae  jur^.^^ti:  -^  -^^^^^^^^^^ ^ie public fiiiy against 
j.i.    ot.^ci    ji^v.c     uuix    tXLi-      L^:t  "xr.c  4i:  A^^rcvcrt  Fas  indebted  for 


r .:s  ^iio.x^5^  ^*  -ic   uuc  J*.  ::"u».wcace*  cu**  ijiwri  x:k£ftsures  of  his  enemy  - 
a  ivt  ;  tc  4,.i.\i.K  ^  ,,^i  t-^^uc    u.xmL^.t;  ::t:uiuuac  vTC  ^cisLers  which  disease  had 

kil  \.'t.  r';o  vrvr  ^  Kc  I  ac  IriW  c:ut:ciI  ;?^ ;?!!  iii^  rbe  heart  of  France 
\fc'xu  ,r:v  a  !  .v^  nc'^  ;t  l:c  ti.xj^  rvraiuiuZriV  <C3ie,  br  no  nieans  ori- 
5jJ^'  a  x\'  r  t  :o  :tt  i;-^:  ci  i.>  ivxr.  liviir  tie  cec::ifr:ci-^  parties  appeared 
<ivt*.-**v^t  *^\^  ^ ^^'  xi-i^,-^  v*rti:  ca  c  i  :  i.:<  oontt^^ciu  Tbe  cavv  of  Ilenrj  was 
^^  tuvtv  vx  iVv*:  vNt  cf  t  :i  >.7v  its.  v:c>:.::*:cr  cc  aLjr  armt^  force  specially 
^^l^^  ;  s"^"^^  tvr  iV  j^:iVt«eoi^  vi\**vi..J^  tiijec-^.  il^ttC  cviilJ  deserve,  in  the 
Muvxi  vliMvuiv\i  ^vi*><^  vf'  t>if  >%^Uv  iliii^  4^:^t*^L;.i:iott  cC  a  fiexL  The  reason 
\vH^  v^Sviv  ux^  a-ul  c\*vH;^w  ^ju^ixr  to  liia:  iii^ch  baJ.  cuu:ributed  to  the 
tvu wv*  v^f  itA^  c\^N^;al^^^fc  iiMiuvt  AYi-Uiua  :ae  Nociuaa,  i»Loie  vessels  were 
ol  iKv  ^uuv^  vk>vu^^tKM)i.  r^^iii^  vi  Fr«;;iLX  hiu  ut^uxtcU  to  eiiuip  any 
«MUuuu\  ut  iM|>s4Wo  i^  ci>|>OKS4iV3t  the  piftssajc  of  hij  inmders. 

WuU  tlu^  vU  U^l  Uttvl  Jcalh  iU  the  third  Richard,  who  appears  to  have 
liivu  di  i»tUutc  i^f  tt  *u>i;ic  ^lip  v^UulAti>l  ti>  prerent  the  fice  passage  of 

his 
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his  rival  and  antagonist  Henry,  the  bloody  dispute,  as  is  perfectly  well 
known,  closed  at  once.  Internal  peace,  added  to  the  prudent  policy  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  occasioaed  a  revival  of  xnaritime  pursuits.  Commerce 
became  considered  one  of  the  first  supporters  of  the  state,  and  the  dreadful 
improvements  which  were  rapidly  made  in  the  science  of  naval  war,  gave 
birth  to  that  marine  which,  under  succeeding  monarchs,  and  in  de- 
fiance of  a  variety  pf  opposing  difficulties,  as  will  be  hereafter*  found 
fully  described,  has  attained  its  pfeaent  power  and  consequence  among 
nations. 

The  History  of  Marine  Architecture  becowes  /so  iatiraately  blended  with 
Idiat  of  the  nautioal  pursuits  and^eireiits  which  bftv^  t%Hen  place  ftonvthQ 
first  origin  of  the  art,  that  it  would  be  eai:ctreiniely  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  separate  them,  viibottt  jfiBd»ring  jkhs^  firsit  at  least  obscure,  if  not 
unintelligible.  The  subject,  taken  in  ii»  fulj  ^^i»nt^  might  be  carried 
through  folios  heaped  on  fi>liQS»  till  ^lAiy  would  skjl^isn  at  the  task,  and 
tun  with  appaieat  idismay  fiom  thi^  fftQwixtaiq  of  ji^bpur^  wjiich  wpuJd 
present  itself  to  the  kuman  iearpik  That  great  mtd  «&ver  to  be  revered 
chwaeter.  Sir  Walt^  Raldigh,  had  in  iM^dits^ian  f»  usdertaking  of  this 
kind,  but  it  must  be  remarked,  tho  task  ia  bh  ^days,  though  not  mate- 
rially less  difficult,  would  have  piovied  considerably  natnrower  than  at  the 
present  time.  By  a  Manuscript  kaown  to  he  his  jowii>  now  preserved  in 
Ike  British  Museum,  it  appean  to  Hmut^  he^  his  opmion,  that  maritime 
history  should  be  divided  into  the  following  heads,  or  classes : 
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COTTON  MSS.   FiTus,  B.  8.  p,  219. 

Heads  of  an  intended  Publication  in  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  Hand  Writing. 

The  Fare- 
Cap.    !•     The  antiquities  of  sea-fight.     Their  weapons  of  elder  time& 
Cap.    2.     The  great  fleets  used  in  those  days. 
Cap.    3.     That  those  princes  and  states  used  many  commanders  at  once 

in  their  sea  wanrs. 
Cap.    4.    Tlie  office  of  an  admiral,  or  sea  generaJ,  the  antiquity,  and  when 

brought  into  form. 
Cap.    5.    Tlie  law  of  the  sea,  ancient  and  modern. 
Cap.    6.    The  art  of  warr  by  sea. 
Cap. .  7.    The  building  and  victualling  of  ships. 
Cap.    8.     What  fashion  ships,  and  of  what  bwrthen  are  fittest  for  the  warr. 

What  ordncmce,  and  how  many  for  each  ship. 
Cap.    9.    The  considerations  of  the  times  of  the  year  in  invasions  by  sea, 

divers  in  divers  countries. 
Ca]).  10.    Tiie  reason  of  the  victories  of  the  Englbh  upon  the  Spaniards, 

both  by  sea,  and  in  the  Indies. 

Tliat  it  is  not  the  great:  trade  which  the  Hollanders  have,  that 
maHes  them  so  powerfull  at  sea. 
Cap.  11.     That  the  English,  who  might  have  mastered  the  world  by  sea, 
have  lost  that  advantage,  by  the  neghgence,  ignorance,  and 
covetousness  of  private  persons. 
That  the  English  may  in  a  short  time  recover  this  power. 
Cap.  12.    That  the  Portugueze  may  be  beaten  easily  out  of  the  East, 
and  the  Spaniards  out  of  the  West,  with  no  great  charge. 

Cap.  13. 
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jCap.  13..  T^  a4^^QNl?  wl»cb  ^  Cl^ri^tf ^ii»  have  ovef  th&  T«rl<9  iff  tl^ 

tl*eian,.  in  tb«irf<Mf€«Bl»y  8^% 
1^  UtU<9^  loFQQ  of  :gs^lig^:ai|c^  Ijew  t^  be  r€si$M. 
Cap.  14.    That  all  petty  attempts  are  more  profitable  to  the  invaded*  tkU 

to- Um)  ifivader.    .. 
Cap.  %S^    Tlm\:  t\^  wisdom  pf  %t^  p^lMes  and  aMitje*  is  bssat  del^mtitted  id 
♦heir  ^terprifes, 
That  all  art,  aAd  i^vstry  o^  parti^ulwr  perso(i$»  is  but  Taiii; 
where  Qo^  t^^^aves;  thie-  magistrate  of  undor^t^Mulingl 


Among  tkd  various  diffieulties  yiti^ch  preaeat  theinsehres:  in  tbe-  devdojpic^ 
ment  of  the  protgr^tNi.'Qf  Aforioo  ArehiteCtore,  tkeie  is,  periiaps,  n6  one  nioM 
liMrmidabte  than:  the  ettoblishmoBt  of  the  authenticity  and- prbpridty  df  thiose 
doc\^|M)n^  wbif^  upd«{a|ibly  fofpi  tl^  b^is  of  all  hstovy.  Repeated  coni- 
tiover$y  tengdi^g  vejpy  little  to  iUqjit^Rte  the  subject,  with  ft;  too  blind  piit> 
ttality  toianthokdtiea.Mrfaiob  prejudice  haa>  perhaps,  hastily  considered  cotteet^ 
have  reoidered  thiQ  accounts  of  the  earlier  ages  of  the  science  rather  more 
ohscsttiw  ttoi  they  finiod  liibm.  Hiatdry  h$d,  beyond  dispute,  in  man^i 
iME&iMyMlinisiiepzesftnted  tber  stfkte  of  the  scienee  8>t  partieuUtr  peifjoda,  and 
Sr^ptmla,  hw  affftrd^itt  bc&HeVolent  aid,. on  some  oeca^ons,  to  retoder  it 
rid^l^44  Tq:  prove;  the  eiiisteode  of  this  fact,  hx  as  relates  to  ages  fkt 
Km^^v  i^  ^Ur  bfll':only  ijfi^Qs^r^:  t€x  refear  to'  eiroumstaaiccs.  which  hanrb 
te|lA9t^a^  akaedt  ^itiiin  hUmaU  memory.  St.  Remi,  a:  writer  aeicttowi 
}«lg^€i^  th§  fii!$f  rank  in' his  class,  has  given  vfhat  he  terfns  a  section  of 
ifjm  iil^ma^  at  ^cie^  uif  firo^ves^  attempted  to  be  used  by  the  English 
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in  the  destruction  of  the  town  of  St.  Maloes.  To  this  the  late  ingenious 
captain  Grose,  in  his  history  of  ancient  armour  and  weapons,  has  subjoined 
one  of  nearly  the  same  description,  constructed  by  the  French  on  the 
occasion  of  their  meditated  attack  on  Algiers  in  the  year  1688.  The 
copies  of  these  representations  are  subjoined,  and  will  be  best  explained 
by  the  following  descripticm,  given  nearly  in  the  wwds  of  Mr.  Grose 
himself: — 

Infernals  were  floating  mines  constructed  in  the  bodies  of  ships  or  boats. 
The  first  inventor  of  them,  or  at  least,  the  first  who  put  them  in  prftctice, 
was  Frederic  Jambelli,  an  Italian  engineer  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp  by  the 
Spaniards,  under  Alexander,  prince  of  Parma,  in  the  year  1585.  A  very 
particular  and  interesting  relation  of  their  wonderftrl  effects,  is  given  by 
Strada  in  his  history  of  the  Belgic  war. 

The  great  destruction  made  by  these,  caused  several  others  to  be  tried^ 
but  none  of  them  by  any  means  succeeded :  at  Dunkirk  and  St.  Maloes- 
they  were  tried  by  the  English ;  at  Havre  de  Grace  by  the  English  and 
Dutch,  under  king  William ;  and  one  (Kg.  2)  was  constructed  by  the  French 
to  be  used  against  Algiers  in  1688,  but  was  not  made  use  of.  , 

In  St.  Remi's  memoirs  of  artillery,  there  is  a  section  and  view  of  the 
Infernal  used  by  the  Dutch  and  Englisb  at  St.  Maloes,  which  is  copied  in 
this  work;  with  it,  is  the  following  description:  Frg.  1,  is  a  section  or 
profile  of  the  machine.  The  bottom  of  the  vessel  was  filled  with  sand, 
and  the  lower  deck  with  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  powder,  having  a 
covering  of  masonry  a  foot  thick. .  The  second  deck  was  furnished  with  six 
hundred  bombs  and  carcasses,  having  two  feet  of  masonry  over  them.  The 
third  deck  above  the  gailliard,  supported  fifty  barrels  hooped  with  iron^ 
filled  with  all  sorts  of  fireworks ;  a  canal  or  tube  being  provided  for  con* 
ducting  the  fire  to  the  powder,  and  U>  the  primiug.  The  adjoined^  Figure 
represents  iron  instruments,  fifty  in  number^  filled  with  fireworks,  whereby 
they  would,  if  they  fell  on  wood,  stick  fast  to  it.  The  machine  or  vessel  was 
thirty-four  feet  in  length,  eighteen  in  height,  and  drew  nine  feet  water  i  the 

•     tipper 


)tp^er  deck  was  cover^ci  with  old  iron  cannon  and  kngridge.  It  broke  a 
great  number  of  windows,  and  uncovered  many  houses,  without  any  other 
effect,  one  part  of  the  vessel  did  not  blow  up,  by  what  remained,  its  con- 
struction was  known.       ^      ^ 

c  A  mere  cursory  inspection  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  the  under- 
standing,.  that  vessjcls,  so  contrived,  never  could  have  existed;  yet  it 
were  much  to  be  doubted,  unless  the  human  mind  should  become  vety 
materially  altered  from  its  present  state,  whether  when  the  venerable 
aerugo  ^f  anti(3[uity  shallhave  mellowed  and  softened  the  sturdy  oppo- 
sition of  commoii  sense,  thepe  representations,  transmitted  to  posterity, 
might  not  be  entitled  to  at  least  equal  credit  with  the  boasted  authority 
of  the  Trajan  pillar,  faithfully  transmitted  as  the  most  undeniable  evi- 
dence by  Schaeffer;  Bafius^  and  other  antiquaries  of  the  first  character,  in 
respect  to  shrewdness,  diligencje,  and  fidelity  of  representation. 

In  fact,  all  elucidation  of  the  science  and  practice  of  the  ancients  must 
depend  on  the  evidence  aHsing  from  the  varied  representations  of  the 
same  fact.  No  points  determinately  given  by  one  person  deserve  to  be 
received  as  authentic,  unless  they  stand  collaterally  strengthened  rather 
by  circumstances,  than  what  is  called  the  positive  proof  of  direct  asser- 
tion. The  reason  of  this  seeming  paradox  has  been  already  given,^  and 
will  be  sufficiently  traceable  in  Qvery  page  of  history.  It  is  extremely  easy, 
for  instance,  to  detail  a  long  account  of  a  vessel  having  forty  banks,  or 
tiers  of  ^oars,  and  it  were  no  morc^  difficult,  on  paper,  to  extend  that  forty, 
to  four  hunldred.  The  first  rates  in  modem  use,  if  the  bare  assertion  in  his- 
tory is  to  be  credited,  and  stand  as  an  incontrovertible  proof,  were,  at  times, 
far  exceeded  by.  those  of  the  ancients,  when  the  science  of  Marine  Archi- 
tecture was  certainly  in  a  much  less  improved  state  than  it  is  at  present. 
It  undoubtedly  is,  to  repeat  the  same  words,  extremely  easy  to  give  such  a 
detail,  but  the  authenticity  and  propriety  of  it,  can  by  no  means  be  so  readily 
established.  Doubt  gives  birth  to  the  noble  task  of  controversy,  and  dis- 
pute, while  the  latter,  on  their  part,  disdaining  to  have  recourse  to  suc^i 
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ttiHti  metliods  ^i  iaight  tn  some  difegree  cofrtribuite  t^  6tecW»te  tbb  |wiot» 
j^ive  Hvay  to  passfen,  frtid  in  the  lieat  of  argument,  the  ^ohi*  Mctunlljr  m 
question  appears  totefly  ft^gotteh.  Somewkat  ^  thfe  de6crip<|oii  has  beea 
the  subject  of  cavil  even  in  times  the  most  recent. 

In  order  to  place  the  dispute -fc^-Weentbe  afchitecttQiml  critic,  mela/tive 
to  ^lie  form  and  contour  of  flipping  built  in  the  reigti  of  Hfeifly  th» 
Eighth,   it  Will  be  uecessafy  -to  consider  tiie  cmnesctd  Plate  \v7th  some 
tttt^ntion :  it!  hm  been  copied  ifith  kU  pbi^sible  %tt^ti<»l  to  i9iiiiilitu4i^ 
and  certaiuly  comes  as  near  to  tlie  irud0  and  faded  ^^inal,  as  the  diiifer* 
ence  in  rciMCsentation  between   tapeitry   and  ^engrkving  will   probably 
aAnit.     It  is  one  of  theshijis  given  4h  the  liangings  of  the  Hritish  Hou8» 
of  Lords^  as    belonging  ttf  the  fleet  under  the  orders  of  lord  Charleft 
Howard,     Opposite  page   65,  will  be  found  a  secotad,  also  taken,  and 
with  the  same  degree  of  precision,  from  the  «ime  individual  authority^ 
It  were  almost  fin  iiisult  to. human  undefttandiflg,  to  ask  whether  they 
bear  any  resembtenee  to  tech  other ;    but  they  are  both  given  by  the 
sMne  authority,  as  representation?  of  ehips  existing  at  the  same  time^ 
and  the  affinity   which  t!iat  immediately  present  bears   to   that  in  thfe 
drawing  belonging   to  the   Pfepysian  collection,    inserted  page  S2  **,   is 
equally  strong  with  fliat  which  the  Plate,  page  65,  bears  to  the  isupposed 
represetitation  of  the  Great  Harry,  said  by  Allen  (on  what  grounds  is^not 
satisfactorily  determined)  to  have  been  copied  from  a  picture  painted  by 
Hans  Holbein.     From  tlicse  facts  the  disputants  at^  at  liberty  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions,  and  the  unprejudiced  mind  can  feel  little  difficulty 
in  deciding  what  it  conceives  to  be  the  truth,  in  the  reconciliation  of 
the  seeming  incongruity,  and  the  easy  dcvelopeinent  of  this  knotty,  thisy 
hitherto,  obscure  mysteiy. 

•  From  hence,  it  rosy  be  reasonably  infeiTed,  that  the  drawing  m  question  is  a  representation,  though 
radicr  uncouth,  and  certainly  impossible  to  have  bec^n  faithfully  designed,  of  some  ship  then  beloiiging 
to  the  Biitish  navy,  and  that  the  portrait  said  to  have  been  painted  by  Holbein  is  of  the  same 
description ;,  so  that  according  to  tiie  fable,  contending  critics  may  both  be  right,  and  both  be  wrong. 

The 
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libfe  cat  <»f  ibit  Sdvere^n  of  tb»  Seasy  ]«ge  :285»  is  ^fimewhat  of  tiitt^ 
sttie  4tes«riptioii,  tlio«)|^  not  strictly  pamlld,  and  the  kss  distant  pimoci 
ki  %fcich  it  «x»ted,  lias  rendered  tke  expkuDaJtiom  •doiiBiderabfy  easier* 
But  supposing  that  some  centuries  hence  the  pictures -of  Yaodeirekle  lAiould 
Veco»e  oompietely  waihilatedv  of  tieit  smch  had  pnyred  their  fote,  evot 
at  ^e  present  tnomeait,  oould  any  critic  or  historian  be  sortie  enaa^ 
to  dare  cWrfsh  ^  <AG«bt>  that  the  authority  of  master  Heywood,  aaa 
M^st  not  otily  liTing  ut  tine  dme  the  vessel  yna  laohcSied,  but  one  of  the 
idkfiticid  p«$t«otos^  irho  by  his  ingenfiity  and  ^ncy  contributed  to  decorattr- 
it,  -was  incoatroverUble ;  yet  it  is  very  evidcutr  that  however  equal  he 
xni^t  be  to  one  tin^y  he  was  mnerably  deficient  in  tbe  tither.  I^  ennlr» 
and  defects  both  ia  the  Pepyskm  'drawing,,  asid  Mr.  Hey>veod's».  ake 
exaxitfy  in  lihc  same  line,  itnd  tliey  »Te  on  a  par  with  each  other.  The 
exaggeral^  ntonfe^r  of  guiM,  esAxsaded  beyond  aU  bounds  of  histovyy^r 
belief,  and  that  tmCoutbnees  <if  the  fbrm,  which  is  a]4»arent,  MMght  almost 
serve  to  persuade  the  beholder,  that  they  weire  at  least  the  works  of  pupii^ 
studying  in  the  'Some  setwoi,  if  not  of  the  same  sndiwdual  perselu  The  pic 
tures^  on  the  other  hand,  or  rather  the  copies  fvon  th^n^  carry  with-  tbenv 
such  suffidelit  intfemal  €vidcnice  of  their  greater  tnith.  and  autbeaticityr  that 
it  becomes  totally  needless  to  add  any  thing  £urtb«c  on  this  point. 

These  curedry  observation*  cannot  perhaps  be  njore  satisBictorily  eon-^ 
tinned,  tliatn  by  flie  annexed  curious  papers,  which  speak  suificicntly  foB 
A«Jmselves  to  render  aB  comment  unnecessary.. 

A  BiscouBSE  touching  the  past  and  present  State  off  die  Navy,. 
composed  by  that  ingenious  Gentleman,  Sir  RoDERxiSLiiMJsnv,, 
Knight  and  Barronct,  Comptroller  thereof. 

The  scituation  of  this  kingdome  being  soe  much  more  coimnodious  or 
Mtiping  than  any  other  in  this  part  of  tJlie  world,  and  the  inhabitants  not 
inferiour  to  any  ot^r  nation  ia  spirit  and  industery^  and  being  soe  Girded. 

by 
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b.y  tbe  sea,  that  there  was  noe  other  \mj  to  make^themsdves^consid^jja^Ie 
to  their  neighbour  nations  than  by  shiping,  it  is  noe  \i^on4er  that  our  an-r 
cietit  kings  for  soe  many  ages  have  maintained  an  fcb^olute  sovferdinity  in 
the  nirrdUr  seto.    .Yet  wee  doe  not  find  they  employed  any  but  their  sub- 
jects sJhips,  which  though  built  for  trade,  upon  occasion  wete  made  use  of 
for  publiciq  expeditions,  till  of  latter  ages,  (when  other  nations  endeavpur^ 
ing  to  be  competitors  with  them)  our  kings  built  some  ships  of  their,  owa 
as  a  standing  arsenall,  to  be  ready  on  all  occasions,  and  accordingly  settled 
some  standing  officers,  (the  regiment  of  th^m.)     The  most  ancient  esta^ 
blishment  whereof  (that  I  can  find)  was  in  the  reigne  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
wherein  the  officers  that  were  under  the  lord  high  admirall  were  the  vice 
admirall  of  England,  the  .master  of  the  ordinance,  treasurer,  coniptroUer, 
surveyor,  and  dark  of  the  accounts,  called  principall  officers  of  the  navy  ; 
the  surveyor  generall  of  the  victualls,  storekeepers  two  clarkes  of  the  checq 
for  the  severall  yards  of  X)cptford  and  Woolwich,  (there  being  then  noe 
more)  the  storekeeper  of  Woolwich  being  but  a  substitute  to  him  at  Dept- 
ford,  (though  since  a  distinct  office.)    The  master  attendant,  the  master 
shipwrite,  and  boatswaine  of  the  yards,  &c.   as  the  navy  increased,  soe 
some  new  officers  were  erected.    The  clarke  of  the  rope  yar(J>  formerly  a 
branch  of  the  dark  of  the  checq's  duty,  were  made  distinct  places,  with 
many  other  petty  officers,  according  to  the  new  occasions  ;  but  as  it  in- 
creased in  some,  soe  it  was  abridged  in  others :  the  master  of  tlie  ordi- 
nance of  the  navy  being  discontinued,  and  his  office  contracted  into  the 
generall  office  of  the  ordinance.    These  two  great  officers  of  the  admiralty, 
I  doe  not  find,  have  (of  a  long  time  past)  satt  or  acted  with  the  rest  pf  the 
principall  officers  of  the  navy,  the  occasion  whereof,  and  the  conveni- 
encyes  or  inconveniencyes  which  have  been,  or  may  be,  by  their  discon- 
tinuance or  restoration,  (before  I  proceed  further  in  this  discourse)  may  be 
worthy  your  consideration. 

The  principall  officers,  besides  their  distinct  dutyes  in  their  original  con- 
stitution, appeared  to  have  been  as  a  counsell  to  the  lord  high  admirall  in 
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his  government  of  the  affitires  of  the  navy,  the  vice  admirall  a  president  of 
that  councell  imdet  him ;  but  that  office  was  a  long  time  vacant  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reigne  of  kmg  James,  till  Sir  Robert  Mansell,  formerly 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  was  enforced  to  resigne  his  place  of  treasurer  to  Sir 
William  Russell,  as  a  person  most  sutably  qualyfied  to  the  rest  of  those 
that  WCTe  then  employed  in  the  (then)  new  projected  modell  of  government 
of  the  navy,  and  the  office  of  vice  admirall  conferred  upon  him  meerly  as 
an  honorarium,  without  charge  or  employment,  (saving  in  one  voyage  to 
Algiers)  both  his  person  and  officer  being  otherwise  thought  very  uncon-* 
sistant  with  the  project,  &c,  when  it  was  sett  aside,  and  the  ancient  modell 
restored,  he  being  very  old,  and  in  noe  very  great  favour,  contented  him- 
self with  being  nominally  vice  admirall,  though  I  have  heard  say  he  would 
come  and  reassume  the  duty  of  his  place,  and  sett  in  councell  with  the 
rest  of  the  principall  officers,  yett  he  never  after  did.    (The  defect  wh^eof 
it  is  very  likely)  was  the  occasion  why  (soon  after)  there  were  two  com- 
missioners added  to  the  principall  officers,  as  may  be  presumed  it  was 
thought  the  business  of  that  office  was  not  fitt  to  be  intrusted  with  soe  few 
persons,  without  some  others  to  supervise  them,  whether  more  properly 
by  commissioners,  who  having  noe  distinct  charge  or  trust,  and  therefore 
seemed  to  be  something  less  than  the  officers,  and  soe  if  any  abuse,  appeare 
to  them,  dare  not  with  the  same  authority  openly  correct  or  reprehend  it 
as  a  person  whose  superior  quality  and  place  might  doe^  but  rather  by 
private  information,  (which  frequently  happens  to  be  aggravated)  exte- 
nuated or  fbrmed  according  to  the  humour  of  the  informer,  that  is  consider- 
able ;  nor  can  it  be  any  under  valuation,  to  his  lordship,  that  the  now 
vice  admiral!  should  desend,  sit  and  joine  with  the  rest  of  the  principal^ 
officers,  since  the  former  lord  high  admirall  (namely,  the  duke  of  Buck- 
iogham  sometimes,  and  the  earle  of  Nottinghan>  very  often)  did  soe;: 
besides  that,  there  would    be   a  ferther  conveniency   that  his   lordship 
(when  there  shall  be  occasion  for  sending  any  great  fleets  to  sea^  wherein 
he  is  personally  to  be  employed)  may  better  foresee  what  preparation  and 
^  provisions 
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ac^  ■rcrwary,  see  tbat  there  need  be  noe  defects,  or  other  de* 
:h  often  liappeas  to  the  great  prejudice  of  dcsigBCS  vhich  m^ 
ij  not  be,  fitt  tQ  be  communicated  to  all  t)i«  rest  of  the 


Tht  bat  matUx  of  the  ordinance  of  tbe^  navy,  distic^gutshed  horn  the 
mmtsT  oi  the  at^jntnce  hy  land,  was  Sir  William  Wtaler,  after  vboae 
death  it  wa»  thought  fitt  to  unite  that  place  in  the  $»iic  person  vitk  the 
of  the  ordinance  bjr  land,  vrfaerefaiy  the  navy  Q0iGe»  and.  the 
of  the  ordiranoe,  have  since  become  9oe  perfectly  di»tinct»  that 
thoe'have  many  inconyenioices  happened  by  it  in  all  ^^eat  expediUoosu 
Their  onden  for  preparajtiogp  being  distinct,  and  the  cooacell  apart,  i4 
ahrays  happened  that  one  of  them  stayed  for  the  other,  which  occasioned 
both  g^cat  expeoce  of  time  and  money,  besides  msmy  difier^Mtes  in  jud^ 
■Mat  between  the  two  officers,  and  interlocutory  measages  and  letters 
iieiwcii  them  occasioned  still  greater  letarda^on.     At  the  returaes  of 
the  fleets,  the  officers  of  ^e  ooduiance  having  still  need  of  the  ii9ai»t«EicQ 
of  the  marinen,  or  ship  keepers,  for  takeing  out  and  disposing  of  their 
ordmin<:r,  carriages,  and  ammunitioo^  therjr  being  sub€krdinai;e  only  to  the 
officers  of  the  navy,  will  not  move  without  their  orders,.  wherel>y  there  o(lea 
happen  diffisrences  and  complain  between  the  subordinate,  ctffieers  of  both 
offices.    To  remedy  which  it*  hath  boea  proposed,  to  disjoin  the  officers  of 
both  offic<!«  of  the  ordinance  by  sea  and  kod,  and  to  uiute  the  office  of 
the  ordinance  by  seu'  to  the  geneorall  office  of  the  navy.   .  But  the  masters 
of  the  ordinance  of  England  h»nng  been,  ever  f^nce,  of  great  q)iaM((y>  Mid 
interest  wsould  never  suflfen  such  a  coUop  to  be  cutt  out  of  their  fliQ[doy« 
mcnt.    I  can  find  noe  tcaoe  in  the  navy  of  any  subordiwkle  offieen  t»  the 
masters  of  the  ordinance,  and  therefore  prcaume,  that  thmigh.  they^  wem 
two  distinct  masters  of  the  ordinance,  one  for  the  land'  serwioe,  and  the 
otiier  for  the  nnvy,  y«t  the  office  of  the  ordinance,  and  all  the:  subsidi*' 
nate  officers,  were  the  same  aatheyi  new  are,  nor  was  it  ineonktent  fei 
ihem  to  act  by  distinct  warranhi'  fnm  distinqt  maetters,  enth  m  their 

severalf 
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several  f^aceas  nor  <^n  it  reasonably  bp  imagine^,  that  the  uniting  of 
the^e  two  offices  were  intended  aa  the  extinguishment  of  one,  but  rather 
the  annihilation  of  th^  duty  of  two  offices  in  one  person,  and  if  spe,  then 
certainly  he  gontinues  an  office  of  admiralty  and  navy  still,  and  ought  to 
performe  the  duty  of  bpth^  aqd  doubtless' if, h0  should  re-asswne  his  place 
of  session  with  thi?^ rest  of  the  principall  officers,  Bfi  his,  predecessors  did^ 
(which  was  next  tq  Ihc  vice-admirall)  the  inconveniences  above  mentioned 
would  be  avoided*  and  a  single  warrant  from  the  lord  high  admirall  for 
the  setting  out  any  ships,  would  serve,  which  now  are  multiplyed.  But  cer* 
tainly  since  the  two  principall  officers  of  the  navy  have  discontinued  their 
session  in  the  office,  it  hath  been  (more  than  any  other)  subjects  for  ques* 
lion,  inquisition,  or  accusations.  Many  pragmatick  discoveryes  of  abuse 
and  difficiences,  wherein  tho'  there  were  often  much  reason,  yet  the 
designe  centered  in  themselves,  thereby  to  create  to  themselves  imploy- 
ment ;  nor  was  it  unreasonable  in  some  measure  to  encourage  such  men, 
since  it  was  not  possible  to  constitute  such  a  modell  of  regiment  of  tho 
navy,  but  by  the  increase  of  it,  or  experiente  of  the  success.  Spmo 
necessary  alterations  or  additions  must  be  made,  but  a  totall  subversion 
and  alteration  into  a  modell,  how  exquisite  soever,  (in  the  most  cunning 
man's  contemplation)  must  needs  be  dangerous  in  the  execution,  as  it  hap-' 
pened  in  the  15  yeare  of  king  James.  The  eaxle  of  Nottingham,  then  lord 
high  admimll,  being  very  pld,  and  the  then  earle  (afterwards)  duke  of 
Buckingham,  ambitious  of  that  high  command,  to  gratifie  that  yoimg 
favorite^  Sir  Foulke  Grevelle,  afterwards  lord  Brooke,  Sir  John  Cooke, 
afterwards  secretary  of  state,  (the  one  having  been  formerly  treasurer  of 
the  navy,  and  the  other  his  paymaster)  projected  to  doe  great  service  to 
the  king  by  introducing  a  new  modell  of  the  office  of  the  navy,  under  the 
new  admirall. 

The  inconveniences  they  proposed  of  the  former  modell,  tho'  many,  may 

be  reduced  into  these  two.     The  lord  high  admirall  had  claimed  and  en^ 

joyexl,  as  his  due,  the  cast  ships,  (as  the  master  of  the  horse,  and  other 

.   Vol.  I.  h  great 
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great  officers,  doe  in  their  severall  places  the  cast  provisions  und^  their 
charge)  and  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  navy  as  perquisites  due  to  their 
places,  all  other  decayed  and  unserviceable  stores  which  they  either  did 
or  might  reasonably  be  suspected  (they  pretended)  were  unserviceable 
before  they  were  soe,  the  principall  officers  being  usually  gentlemen,  tho' 
before  ancient  sea  captains,  tho^  they  might  be  experienced  in  sea  affiiirs, 
yet  were  not  well  versed  in  matters  of  provisions,  or  husbanding  the  stores, 
(more  proper  for  merchants)  whereby  the  king  paid  excessive  rates  both 
for  provisions  and  manufactures,  and  paid  excessive  rates  more  than  the 
merchants  did,  by  the  precident  of  accounts  of  the  East  India  Company 
att  Blackwall,  that  company  then  having  a  number  of  ships  not  much 
inferior  to  the  royall  navy. 

In  pursuance  of  which  project,  the  principall  officers  were  suspended, 
and  a  commission  granted  to  severall  of  the  most  eminent  merchants,  with 
considerable  salliryeS,  for  the  government  of  the  navy,  the  event  of  which 
was,  the  distinct  dutyes  of  the  former  offices,  (the  treasurer  only  excepted) 
were  promiscusly  referred  to  the  execution  of  one  man  (Mr.  BmTell) 
under  the  notion  of  husband  for  the  navy,  a  person  certainly  of  incom- 
parable ability  es,  but  an  employment  of  too  great  trust  for  any  single  per- 
son to  be  without  checq  or  comptroll.  The  commissioners  referring  all  to 
their  generall  meetings,  where  the  representations  of  all  things  was  from 
him,  and  the  concurrance,  for  forme  only,  excepted  in  great  contracts 
wherein  allways  some  of  them,  or  their  partners,  were  concerned,  an  incon 
venience  inevitable,  if  any  intrusted  to  n^ake  bargans  for  the  king,  should 
drive  a  trade  either  by  himselfe,  or  others,  for  the  same  commodityes ;  as 
for  instance.  Sir  William  Russell,  formerly  a  Muscovia  merchant,  and  then 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  there  being  then  want  of  cordage,  and  pretence  of 
greater  want  of  money  to  buy  it,  obtruded  upon  the  king  a  bargan  of 
cordage  pretended  alderman  Freeman^s,  of  the  value  of  15,0001.  for  which 
the  king  should  have  credit,  and  lands  to  be  assigned  in  lieu  of  it,  which 
are  «iace  valued  at  30>000l.    It  is  true  that  cordage  may  be  said  to  be  the 

most 
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most  lasting  of  any  that  ever  came  into  the  king's  stores,  for  there  was 
Bever  above  one  cable  of  that  provbion  sent  to  sea  in  one  ship  att  a  time, 
and  that  only  wett  for  forme  in  faire  weather,  (not  daring  to  trust  a  ship 
upon  any  stress  with  soe  false  a  friend)  and  soe  returned  into  stores  for 
junk,  Jbeiflg  indeed  good  for  nothmg  else  at  first.  By  this  meanes,  the 
navy  was  in  effect  taken  to  farm  by  the  merchants,  and  the  remaining  old 
Bea  captains,  being  most  of  them  gentlemen,  (not  soe  suitable  to  the  then 
commissions)  were  sett  aside,  and  in  all  things  requisite  to  be  advised  on 
concerning  the  sea,  the  Trinity  House  was  only  consulted,  and  the  master 
of  it  introduced  in  most  eminent  commands,  as  persons  nxost  knowing, 
att  least,  of  whom  the  commissioners  had  best  experiance,  and  most  con- 
versation with,  in  their  former  merchantile  affaires.  The  great  conducing 
end  of  this  project  was,  att  the  first,  the  saving  of  charge,  which  was  att 
that  time  very  acceptable,  there  being  then  little  or  noe  employment  for 
the  navy,  but  only  to  preserve  it ;  yet  if  the  accounts  of  these  years  be 
compared  with  the  former,  (considering  the  numerous  salliryes)  the  charge 
will  appear  to  be  very  much  increased  :  besides  the  workes  that  by  them 
were  projected  to  be  done  by  contract,  did  appear  afterwards  to  be  soe 
superficially  performed,  that  when  the  warr  happened  in  the  beginning  of 
the  reigne  of  his  late  Majesty,  the  defects  of  the  ships,  and  the  confusion 
that  then  grew  in  the  navy,  with  the  tardy  and  disorderly  supplyes,  was 
imputed  to  be  the  occasion  of  the  ill  success  of  some  of  their  great  expe- 
ditions* Whereupon  a  commission  was  granted  under  the  great  seal  to  the 
lord  high  admirall,  divers  of  the  privy  councell,  and  some  others,  to  enquire 
into  the  defects  and  disorders  of  the  navy,  about  the  causes  of  the  same,, 
and  the  remidyes  thereoff.  The  commissioners  mett  but  twice  in  the  starr 
chamber,  where,  after  many  informations  and  examinations,  it  was  dis* 
solved,  without  any  appearing  result  or  retume  of  it,  which  was  proposed 
to  preserve  the  projectors  of  that  new  model!,  and  their  instruments  from 
obliq  or  punishment.  But  the  former  conmiission  was  soon  after  dissolved, 
and  the  navy  reduced  to  its  ancient  method  of  particular  officers,  that 

h  2  hereby 


^r^-"-^  -i  :  --.  _::r  -*  sa^^wfTaA.At  Tr  ;2ie  leserrs  ax  im  pnticiilar  duty; 
"        -'•■-     -^  •"^nn.—iv-niT?.  r*r  irfuciaxre  Li^ny;^  out  cact.  Ph.  Pett,  were 

-  Tzst  .rrr^r  ui*Lj-r  is  a^i-.r^Mits  :o  *tenL-  Titnost  partxular  diarge,  bat 
TLi  '  "i  ^'":^  "T  i^  r**rrr  ja.  ::>as«itaiioii»  aui  .(is-  may  he  presirai^)  io- 
r'9-T2Z   jD"^~iiiLj:  iJ^^  -oi::!    -f  "tit^Tn    ila  T4^r:Wr!n  ais  pacticaiBU^  duty,     fiut 

' —  *nje  ~s*  "^!ir5  iisecnnmiaEL-^  »f  *ue  incieiit  aKthod,  duiing  the  con- 
rrsKiir  ina  Jjiofner  ^r  iitr  la'— ^-  Trnii::i  tbo  prevailed  in  tJie  business  of 
Tn^  >in:?r*   .r  rrjuij.  -ir:t:  -a^il^   )r  5«Li-iesiy  be  reduced  into  the  ancient 

iiiinnt::!   i-I   ne    -^'.-^  u"  :l.^i  icni^rxi  w^s  confefred  on  the  carle  of  Nor- 


_t-"-iictrf:uiiu*  TT-.i  -iijLcir:  j:  jr^ica  -Tain^  m  the  regulation  of  it,  and  inquiring 

;.  _     :x  iii^:tii.  *\*~  :{  :si:--i  i^:^.^,  purli>aed  by  way  of  instruction  to  the 

■ :  .•^:^ -lil    -^^  ->   vt  ^-jtrai.**  iaii  to  every  oiSce  in  particular^  their  joint 

j^  v.,  '<^-v::Ta*^  ^u-"T.>v  ^iTZjcx  :ii«*  js  t»j  :ai^  djjccurse  is  most  pertinent  to  be 

■^^.-w     .or'^.tL*,*  ' ; '.   it^^   i  31  ,r:r  sake  tai*  rv»  prolix,  I  choose  rather  to 

-trie-    V    ,  *^  A  :^^'    :^^'  .c5«.-;c-     '^"aether  these  ixxstrwrtions  were  exactly 

*H:.-c"-n>i    >     '^     *.ttT:v-ii*ir  ;ittcvc5v  I  thiak  aot  it  (soc  long  after)  to 

^Xvis-.t:.    >*'.    V   ».*.:s     "-    *':*,t*uU4C.  »ac  :jisftC  exactness,  which  by  these 

>^  •.t^-.v..>   "^c*^   ^v    ^'^^iw  ^-i^-  J^-c  ax\i;muri:>  pcactually  observed,  the 

;v*^^  *tc.  '**  •*•  >^"^^  ,  1  \m  :w  ;^nof.  ?^c:  of  soe  small  receipt,  that 
^tx-.^  H^^  ^  .  ^  ^  V  - -,  t^  a  v-x.  4;!vt  jciicr -t.:  two  officers  residing  in  it, 
>%  uv  I  .s;\  icvs^'vx  ^  .  .  *^'*  .:tv^»^  i^  V  :.s^  Kvie  att  his  own  residence,, 
^.v^.^v  ^.^  s.-  X  ^  '*-*  ^  ^  ""^  ^  *-*  r5<KV^  v*tt  cc  the  rest,  they  were  more 
x.nv^^KWv  v^v.  Ki  .v;vx>-  -i.^  ^  ^»^.-i^  ^cey  could  be,  exactly,  by 
V.V  ^H,  .c^v^ -.  ^^K.  :^..-  H  :i  s^^  ^t,a:r  «"enr«  as  they  then  kept,  or 
^xHv  Ji  io-»<v  1^  ^^  %i>^cv.:vx  V  t  ^«^  evu:reu  ci  the  comptroller  to  keep 
e\3KC  sVi.  NX.  5vK ^vov.  ^  uv  t  tV  ':^^*^iT?r  >*  Jj  a*  Tkiualler,  and  likewise 
*;:ca  ;i(cvvattc  vu^  r^^cc.  v?<v  >^uvx  4Jtu  evvu<v*  o<  5rto«s»  as  to  be  able  to 
<^^^arc^  ^iK-^^^v^-tJ. :  <•.  iv^w^x^^  ^>  Vikt-  -ev^- :  .r^»:ef^  thereby  to  checq 
the  darke  ot  the  cavwis.  IL^*  tlicy  vVi^Tv?  ^v^^V>  N^  pertbnned,.  exactly 
P^fcnned,  by  two  clarkwi  mcirti  e^cenr  %»e  vi  ;:;<^^  oUier  officers  with 

whome 
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whoroe  they  «re  to  keepe  cQtmter  booses,  imploy  many^  it  is  obvious,  an4 
^erefore,  not'  without  much  xeatein^  some  ha.ve.  lately  projected  $obi9. 
new  erected  places,  which  tho'  intentionally  to  gaine  themselves  imirioy^ 
iiient,  yett  in  rtspMt  of:  tlwr  servioef  proposed  to  be  done  to  the  king»  each 
of  them  deserve  a  partiiculatr  c<»|oidetatioii.  One  proposed,  au  office  o^ 
eiiecq  upoiv  the  victualler,  id  lespect  as  it  alkdged  the  fonnei:  p? incipatt 
oAcer  in  takeihg  the  Tictuallers  aecounts^  did  only  take  in  such  wacracktar 
&&  they  had  before  given,  aijd  (upon  tfatepurser^s. receipt)  allow  tUemupon^ 
account ;  whereaspit  being  possible  to  keepe  the  conipUmeqt  of  any  shi^ 
company  soe  ieompleated,  but  that  between  the  discharge  of  some,  and 
the  entry  of  others,  there  must  be  ofteu  some  vacancyes,  and  sometime* 
very  many,  whose  victualls  ought  to  be  saved  to  thejking,  and  charged  aw 
remaine  upon  the  victualler  or  punsers  advantage.  If  it  had  beeU'  soe,  the 
person  certainly  deserves  thankes,  but  whether  it  be  fib  to  erect ,  a  new. 
officer,  or  to  reforme  the  old,  is  worthy  of  farther  con^ideratian« 

A  second  project  is  to  keepe  a  checq  upon  the  clarke  of  the  cl^ecq,  whci 
indeed  have  a  very  great  trust,  and  may  be  conniving  with  the  pursers 
to  defraud  the  king  of  very  considerable  sumes  in  the  year.     This  office,, 
if  such  a  one  should  be  established,  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  muster 
master  general!,   which,   whether  it  were  more  advantageous  than   the 
formet  rules  prescribed,  if  well  observed,  is  worth  consideration.    Were 
the  principall  officers  engaged  to  employ  some  of  their  clarkes  to  muster 
the  severall  yards  and  ships  in  petty  warrant  victualling,  and  tho'  it  may 
be  thought  a  muster  master  (whose  particular  office  it  were)  would  be 
more  exact;  yet  the  ineonveniencies  would  be  these^  if  his  place  were 
generall  through  the  yards,  his  checq  could  not  be  perfect,  and  if  there 
should  be  distinct  ones  in  each  yard,  with  such  salliryes  as  might  encou- 
rage them  to  be  faithful!  in  their  charge,  it*  is  questk>nable  whether  the 
augmi^ntation  of  charge  by  soe  many  salliryes  would  not  exceed  the  ad- 
vantage which  would  be  made  by  their  service,  especially  when  they  shall 
once  come  to  be  known  and  tempted*    Whereas,  by  frequent  must^rst, 

according 
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according  to  the  ancient  rules,  the  pecsoa  implojed  in  it,  and  the  time 
not  foreknown  or  expected,  it  is  ahnost  impossible  there  should  be  anj 
.  eomiption. 

A  third  project  is  for  more  exact  auditing  accounts  of  stdres,  which  is 
most  true  have  been  rery  sttperfidaflj  l(^t,  and  the  reasons  were,  most  of 
those  provisions  are  bulkey  commodities,  and  soe  not  easily  embezelled, 
without  a  joint  ccmcurrance  of  all  the  officers  in  the  yard  ;  besides  that,  by 
a  transmutation  of  them,  (as  for  instance,  hemp  and  tarr  delivered  to  the 
dark  of  the  rope  yard  returned  againe  in  cables  and  jcoiles,  those  issue4 
againe  by  fathon^  and  returned  back  as  worae  or  decayed,  the  like  of 
canvas  for  sailes,  and  imny  others)  the  accounts  became  so  intricate,  that 
tho'  as  to  inspection  or  direction  for  the  expence  and  saveing  of  the  stores 
was  properly  the  surveyor's  duty»  the  abridgment  whereof  to  be  trans* 
fferred  to  the  comptroller  for  the  stateing  of  accounts,  yet  the  surveyor 
heretofore  haveing.but  two  clarkes,  one  whereof  constantly  attended  att 
tlie  office,  it  was  very  difficult  (if  not  impossible)  for  the  other  to  performe 
tliat  duty  soe  exactly  throughout  all  the  yards  as  might  be  reasonably 
rr(|uireil,  ns  ^vas  the  case  under  the  late  usurped  power.  Though  the 
n^gimcut  of  the  navy,  bv  particular  officers,  seemed  then  unsuteable  to  the 
fornio  of  a  cununonwoalth  government  in  this  state,  and  all  publicq  business 
^sm  iHnluci  (I  to  a  committic,  soe  hkewise  was  the  navy  to  conmiissioners^ 
vrt  to  iivoul  confusion  they  Hp|x>inted  distinct  clarkes  for  distinct  duties, 
Mud  nov  did  phu  r  in  each  yaixl  a  clarke  of  the  survey,  with  competant 
itipcild  to  vwvU  of  thcui,  which  are  yet  continued,  and  I  suppose  soe 
iHMi  HHUiyi  that  they  cannot  bo  easily  discontinued.  But  it  seems  their 
1)14 it  i»,  not  that,  which  this  pmjeclion  comes  att,  as  an  employment  to 
hiiuMire,  Hlnce  ho  dotli  not  propose  a  residence  in  a  particular  yard,  but 
ri  Hiiliii^  hi  liondon*  to  audit  the  severall  storekeepers  accounts,  which 
uniountfi  tt)  noe  more  than  hitherto  hath  been  obseried  of  that  part  of 
the  eoinptroUcr'n  duty,  and  certainly  may  deserve  much  thanks  and  incou- 
rHgcmeott    Ho  tho'  there  may  be  many  other  abuses  and  inconvenienceys 

in 
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in  the  navy,  yet  doubtless  they  xAay  all  be  summed  up  in  one  of  these 
three  heads,  to  which  those  projections  stands. 

Although  it  be  very  probable,  that  the  abuses  in  all  these  may  proceed 
from  the  deficiency  in  the  principall  officers  in  the  due  execution  of  their 
places,  yett  whether  it  be  more  convenient  to  ease  them  of  soe  much  of 
their  duty,  or  to  rectifie  them  in  the  execution  of  it,  is  worthy  considera- 
tion, tho*  the  difference  will  be  noe  more  than  this. 

It  is  not  possible  for  the  principall .  officers  to  performe  their  duties 
according  to  their  instructions,  without  the  assistance  of  soe  many  pens 
1  a9  will  be  necessary  for  them,  nor  such  pens  to  be  procured,  without  such 

\  reasonable  encouragement  as  every  merchant  allowes  to  his  book-keeper ; 

'  goe  that  in  effect,  tho'  the  substance  of  all  these  three  projects  must  be 

acknowledged  very  reasonable  and  necessary,  the  only  question  will  be, 
i  whether  they  be  made  distinct  places,  or  as  substitutes,  or  as  clarkes  to  the 

\  principall  officers.     Nor  is  it  very  materiall  only  with  this,  as  if  distinct 

officers  or  clarkes  imposed  upon  the  principall  officers,  (which  I  suppose 
none  of  them  will  scruple  readily  to  submit  too)  then  the  principall  officer 
not  to  be  responsable  each  of  them  for  their  severall  clarkes  misdemeanours, 
but  only  to  inspect  and  correct  them.  But  if  their  imediate  clarkes  were 
of  their  own  election,  then  the  principall  officei*  to  be  responsable  for  their 
severall  clarkes.  In  order  therefore  for  the  regulateing  of  that  office, 
which  by  the  frequent  vicissitudes  of  formes  is  still  in  great  confusion, 
whereby  neither  are  accounts  exactly  kept,  nor  sufficent  order  taken  for 
the  rectifying  of  known  abuses,  or  preventing  the  like  for  the  fiiture,  it  is 
therefore  humbly  proposed. 

That  his  Royal  Highness  would  vouchsafe,  according  to  the  precedents 
of  his  predecessors,  the  lord  high  admiralls  of  England,  to  regulate  the 
navy  by  his  princely  instructions,  to  be  preserved  in  the  office  in  a  booke 
fairly  written,  as  a  direction  for  every  officer  to  walke  by,  in  the  execution 
of  the  duty  of  his  place,  wherein  (if  his  Highness  thinkes  soe  fitt)  I  con- 
ceive the  ancient  modell  is  most  safe  with  such  other  superscriptures 

(only 
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(only  addition  or  alteraUon)  a*  hare  been  expedcttced,  were  heretofore 
diflcronty  and  might  not  alter  the  fnune,  of  which  aort  these  Aibeeqoent 
proposal  U   were  humbly  submitted  to  his  princely  coosideration.    The 
cai*le  of  Northumberland  (takeing  notice  in  his  time  of  the  inconveniences 
that  liappened  by  the  remote  habitations  of  one  officer  to  another,  that  dis- 
patches from  him  to  them  were  retarded  in  their  execution,  besides  other 
inconveniences  to  the  subjects  in  the  business  they  had  to  soUicite  in  that 
office)  in  one  o£  his  instmctioDs,  did  therefore  require  them  to  live  as 
neare  together  as  conveniently  they  might,  yet  the  house,  then  called  tho 
office,  being  of  soe  small  receipt,  tho'  the  d£cers  did  in  observance  to  that 
instruction  recide  as  neere  as  they  could  find  commodious  habitations,  the 
inconveniences  were  not  quite  taken  away  in  the  tardiness  of  dispatches, 
but  especially  in  the  exact  keeping  of  bookes,  it  was  therefore  most  pru- 
dently considered  by  the  former  lord  high  admirall,  that  all  such  officers 
of  every  yard  (whose  constant  attendance  was  requisite)  should  have  some 
commodious  habitation  within  the  jrard,  thereby  to  take  away  all  excuses 
for  their  neglect  or  absence.     The  principall  officers  (their  business  being 
then  but  little  comparatively  to  what  it  is  now)  were  loath  to  confine 
themselves  to  that  strictness,  and  tlierefore  (tho*  there  was  always  an  office) 
it  amounted  to  noe  more  tlian  an  house  of  meeting,  tlie  now  navy  office 
being  liis  Majesty's  house,  purchased   by  the  late  usurper,  being  but  a 
part  of  an  Ikmisc  :  the  other  part  in  other  hands,  which  ,  being  either  pur- 
chased or  rented,  and  soe  united,  would  be  capacious  enough  to  leave  the 
principall  officers,  and  present  coomiissioners,  likewise  without  excuse  for 
their  dayly  attendance,  and  their  due  keeping  tl^ir  bookes  in  good  order 
and    method.      Although   the  addition   of  clmi^ge  in  remitting  of  that 
house  may  be  thought  inconvenient,  yet  the»  consequence  of  it  would 
abundantly  recompence  it,  or  at  least  each  officer.or  commissioners  might, 
out  of  their  stipend,  dcfaulke  or  allow  proportionable  to  it.     Each  officer 
i.s;zht  appoint  one  roome  or  office  within  the  generall  office,  where  the 
clarke*  under  him  may  continually  attend  for  the  keeping  their  bookes 

exactly. 
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exactly,  which  are  now  confusedly  together,  and  that  each  office,  may  att. 
all  :seasoiiable  hours  'he,  open'  to  alt   others,  the  officers,  and;eomniis>. 
sioners,  their  clarkfcs,  and  all  others  concerned  for  inspection.    That  upon 
the  examination  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  each  officer's  partidular- 
duty,  he  may.  be  appointed  by  his  Royal  Highness  such  a  numbef^of 
clarkea  as  liiay  be  proportionable  to  the  duty -required  of -that  officer,- 
That  the  commissioners   (tho'.  of  late  introduction,  as  coadjutors  to  tlie^ 
principall   officers,    without  any  particular  distinct  charges,    wliilst;  his: 
MajciBty  and  his  Royal  Highness  shall  think  fitt  to  continue  them)  may  toot 
be  insignificant,  but  may  give  their  attendance  at  meetings  to  advise  with- 
and  assist  the  principall  officers  in  all  their  consultations,  and  jointly  and 
severally  to  inspect  every  one  of  the  officers  in  the  due  execution  of  their 
places,  and  to  that  end  each  of  them  by  their  pattents  being  allowed  two 
clarkes,  they  may  appoint  one  of  Uieir  clarkes  to  attend  each  severall 
distinct  office,   as  assistants  to  the  officers  clarkes,   to  inspect  the  due. 
performance  of  their  duty. 

That  monthly  and  oftener  (if  there  be  occasion)  the  principall  officers 
and  commissioners  may  appoint  two  of  their  clarkes  16  take  muster  of  all 
the  yards  and  ships  in  ordinary  and  petty  warrant,  to  enquire  int<9  all 
abuses,  and  to  make  their  returns  to  the  principall  officers  and  commis- 
sioners, the  same  clarke  not  to  be  employed  twice  together,  nor  any  cer- 
taine  day  prefixt,  and  the  principall  officers  to  make  report  of  such  abuses 
to  the  lord  high  admirall  as  there  shall  be  occasion.     But  that  such  rewu- 
lation  may  take  the  better  effect,  the  causes  of  the  present  confusion  in 
the  offices,  and  the  remidys,  afe  worthy  of  consideration. 
.  The  great  cause  of  all,  is  the  great  eiror  of  pay  still  due  to  the  seamen 
on  board  severall  ships  now  in  Wbour,  and  some  of  them  in  dry  dock, 
which  being  a  constant  growing  charge,  the  victualling  only  of  these  men 
do  soe  exhaust  the  treasury,  soe  that  the  officers  are  forced  to  wink  att,  or 
dispence  with  severall  disorders,  which  for  want  of  money  to  supply  the 
ordinary  expence  of  the  navy,  are  inevitable ;  amongst  which,  it  is  not  the 
Vo^I-  i  least, 
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least,  that  the  pwncipall  officers  are  forced  to  employ  the  purveyor  fpr  the 
buying  of  smaU  provisions,  especially  of  timber  and  planke^  as  thefe  are 
demands:  made  of  them  from  the  severall  yards  to  keepe  their  men  at  svorke^ 
which  are^  bought  att  the  second  hand,  and  at  exorbitant  prices. 

The  ancient  customeof  the  offices  of  the  navy  as  to  the  treasurer  is,  every 
year  the  principall  officers  did  make  up  an  estimate  of  the  ordinary  charge 
of  the  navy  for  the  year  easueing,  how^  much  of  that  money  was  to  be  paid 
to  the  treasurer,  how  nmch  to  the  victualler,  and  att  what  severall  times  of 
that  generall  estimate  it  would  be  necessary^  and  in  like  manner  upon 
every  warrant  for  extraordinary  service,  estimates  were  drawn  up  and  pre- 
sented unto  the  lord  high  admiral!,  and  by  him  signed  and  transferred  to 
the  lord  treasurer,  whereby  money  might  be  provided  in  seasonable  time, 
(the.  defect  doth  often  multiply  the  expence  in  this  office  more  than  any 
other)  by  which  meanes,  the  principall  officers  knowing  the  state  of  the 
treasury,  could  best  order  the  emption,  and  preserve  the  ereditt  of  the 
office.  ITie  treasurer  every  quarter  used  to  present  his  ledger  bookes, 
which  being  first  examined  with  the  vouchers  and  comptrollers  counter 
bookes,  were  signed  by  all  the  rest  of  the  officers,  and  then  transferred  to 
the  auditOT.  This  method,  during  the  time  of  the  late  usurped  power, 
hath  been  soe  altered  under  their  commission,  that  there  appears  noe  pre- 
ceeding  estimate  in  their  confused  booke  remaining  in  the  office,  nor  any 
charge  appearing  upon  the  treasurers,  save  only  for  such  old  decayed  pro* 
visions  as  have  not  long  since  been  sold,  nor  any  account  passed  with  the 
auditor. 

I  doe  not  conclude  it  necessary  to  ravile  into  the  accounts  allready 
passed,  (tho'  not  regularly)  yet  wherein  the  subsequent  accounts,  and 
they  may  ii^terfere,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  how  far  they  should  be 
revived.  It  hath  lately  been  required  of  this  office  by  the  late  parliament, 
to  give  an  account  of  the  debU  of  the  navy,  which  have  been  returned, 
and  by  his  Majesty's  gracious  permission,  left  to  the  parhament  to  con- 
ajider  the  di$qbargiiig  of  them;  yett  whereas  there  have  been. old. pro vi- 

i  .  .  aion& 
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sions^dd  to  some  persons  for  money  payable  to  the  treasurer,  the  same 
person's  bills  for  c^er  provisions  delivered  by  thetn,  may  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  treasurer  in  lieu  of  payment,  and  yett  by  him  or  others  pre^ 
sented  tq  the  pxindpaU  officers;,  aiid  demanded  amongst  the  debts. 

Whether  the  afuditot  conW  charge:  the  tre^Wer,  witbhitf^receifrt^  »^'^k 
ft|j*ther:than'he»wdtild  change  himselfe  with  the  price^ofth©^  old  provisions^ 
i^peais  a  matter  o^  dqubt,  unless  he  should  voluntary ly  charge  himself^  soa 
as  many  of  these  debt?  may  be  doubly  charged  upon  the  publicq.  There 
hath  beeii  usually  ISd^ia  moiith  out  of  every  man's  wages  defaulked  in  the 
treasifrer's  jiaads,  whereof  2d.  pei^  mensem  is  payable  to  the  chyruigeonsi 
4d.  to  th^  chaplins,  and  6d.  to  the  chest,  which  jde&i^fea^ion.hath  not  be^ 
iisudlly  mientioned  in  the  treasurer's  account  by  the  f\iH  wages  charged^ 

It  is  not  likedy  the  chyrurgeoss  wOuld  rdease  tbeir!  2d.  without  soii» 
clamours,  which  Wee  hear  nothing  of,  nor  the  chaplins  their  groats,  whose 
places,  if  they  were  vacant,  the^roat  were  due  to  the  king,  but  it  is  riot 
likely  there  were  any  vacant,  since  there  were  soe  many  guifted  mea^ 
(which  could  not  want)  to. take  upon  them  that  employment,  of:  the  6d* 
only  due  to  the  chest  for  the  support  of  maimed  seamen,  there  appeares 
to  have  been  for  many  years  past  10,0001.  paid  to  those  that  th^n  assumed 
the  government  of  it,  and  have  not  yett  (tho'  often  required)  given  any 
account,  tho'  tlie  poor  maikned  persons  are  many  years  in  arrears  fot 
their  pensions.  The  treasurer  alledgeing  he  had  orders  from  the  former 
powers  to  pay  the  neat  wages  only,  a  thing  very  improbable,  since  the 
defalcation  must  as  well  touch  the  chyrurgeons  and  chaplins  as  the  chest, 
soe  there  is  noe  meanes  for  the  governors  of  the  chest  to  audit  their  accounts^ 
or  relieve  their  pensioners,  withmit  inspection  of  the  preceding  treasurer's 
accounts,  whereby  they  may  fully  charge  him  with  the  debts  due  to  them,  a 
worke  wherein  I  am  the  more  zealous,  since  they  happened  during  the  short 
(but  sharjp)  warrs  with  the  Hollanders.  The  then  usurped  power  pretending 
great  care  of  them  that  should  be  wounded  or  maimed  in  the  service, 
made  certaine  commissioners  to  provide  for  them,  (who  besides  the  pro* 

i  2  visions 
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vision!^  heretofore  eBtablished  by-  the  iCts  of  former  parliamaits  6ut  jof  tiie 
severall  counties  for  such  occasjons)  received  by  way  of  imprest  from  the 
office  of  the  ehest,  {who  notwithstanding  there  was  a  Eevfemie  of  jlands» 
purchased  to  it  by  the  fottner,  and  the  accesse  of  acdruing  eiptences) 
which  during  those  great  fleets  must  needs  amount  to  a  wry  gi-edtsuihe, 
assumeing  soe  many  pensions ;  they  are  yet  indebted  to  them  about  10,600L 
yet  those  comniiteioners  presented  to^  the  now!  principall  officers  a  scedule 
of  debts  for  the  reliefe  of  those  maimed'  persons,  amounting  ^to  'SOOOJ; 
?which  was  accordingly  presented  to  the  parliameirtr  Arid  .the  maimed  per- 
sons, their  nurses  and  guardians,  still  <^lamouring  and  pretending  further 
debts  for  their  reliefe^  and  yett  there  is  noe  account  passed;  by  these  com^ 
missioners,  but  a  dehtrequii^d.:  In  the  victualling  office  thei^e  hath  been 
noe  adcount  passed  tfaiese  five  years  last  past,  and  yett  was  impressed  to 
major  Aldem  above  2pO,OOOL  who  being  since  dead,  his  executors  and 
administrators  pretend  noe  assets  after  his  d^eath.  The  victuall  office  wa$ 
settled  in  a  strange  method,  the  same  persons  that  were  commissioners 
for  the  navy,,  were  likewise  by  a  distinct  commission  for  the  j victualling,  a^ 
it  is  said  in  their. commission  itselfe^  by  which  they  acted  not  to  be  subject 
to  account,  but  had  other,  infbriour  officers  ,in  the  victualling  office,  one 
whereof  was  the  chashire,  another  the.  purveyor,  op  disposer  of  the  victualls> 
and  a  third  auditor  or  accomptaat.  Wee  "find  imprest  to  thafc  chashire  out 
of  his  office  above  400,0001.  besides  that,  there  may  be  more  which  cannot 
be  charged  by  reasoa  that  the  coitiraissioner  sometimes  setting  att  the  navy 
office,  and  sometimes  att  the  victualling  office,  might  charge  the  treasurer 
with  further  imprest  than  doth  appear  here.  The  great  clamour  that  lyes 
lipon  this  office  from  ^most  all  the  pursers  of  the.  navy,  besides  many  other, 
for  debts  due  upon  the  victualling,  is  not  possible  ta  be  r^^medied,  or  they 
reasonably  to  be  relieved,  till  the  generall  account  be  stated,  that  it  inay 
appear  whether  they  be  creditors  to  the  publicq,  or  to  the  victualler.  Not 
is  it  possible  duly  to  charge!,  the  present  victualler,  till  upon  stating  thq 
former  accounts  it  may  i^ppear  what  remains  in  victualls,  casks,,  or  <%thei 

provisions,, 
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exactly,  which  are  now  donfusedly  together,  and  that  each  office:  may  att^ 
all  ;seasonable  hours  :be;  opeo  to  all   others,  the  officers,  and  conuais- 
Sonera,  their  clarkes,  and  all  others  concerned  for  inspection.     That  upon 
the  examination  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  each  officer's  parti<iular 
duty,  he  may  be  appointed  by  his  Royal  Highness  such  a  numbef.of 
clarkfia  as  riiay  be  proportionable  to  the  duty  required  of  ^that  officer.- 
That  the  commissioners   (tho^'of  late  introduction,  as  coadjutors  to  tlie^ 
principall   offik^ers,    without  any  particular  distinct  charges,    whilst  his- 
Majesty  and  his  Royal  Highness  shall  think  fitt  to  continue  them)  may  liot 
be  insignificant,  but  may  give  their  attendance  at  meetings  to  advise  with- 
and  assist  the  principall  officers  in  all  their  consultations,  and  jointly  and 
severally  to  inspect  every  one  of  the  officers  in  the  due  execution  of  their 
places,  and  to  that  end  each  of  them  by  their  pattents  being  allowed  two 
clarkes,  they  may  appoint  one  of  tlieir  clarkes  to  attend  each  severall 
distinct  office,   as  assistants  to  the   officers  clarkes,   to  inspect  the  due- 
performance  of  their  duty. 

That  monthly  and  oftener  (if  there  be  occasion)  the  principall  officers 
and  commissioners  may  appoint  two  of  their  clarkes  to  take  muster  of  all 
the  yards  and  ships  in  ordinary  and  petty  warrant,  to  enquire  int<^  all 
abuses,  and  to  make  their  returns  to  the  principall  officers  and  commis- 
sioners, the  same  clarke  riot  to  be  employed  twice  together,  nor  any  cer- 
taine  day  prefixt,  and  the  principall  officers  to  make  report  of  such  abuses 
to  the  lord  high  admirall  as  there  shall  be  occasion.     But  that  such  regu- 
lation may  take  the  better  effect,  the  causes  of  the  present  confusion  in 
the  offices,  and  the  remidys,  are  worthy  of  consideration. 
.  The  great  cause  of  all,  is  the  great  error  of  pay  still  due  to  the  seamen 
on  board  severall  ships  now  in  harbour,  and  some  of  them  in  dry  dock, 
which  being  a  constant  growing  charge,  the  victualling  only  of  these  men 
do  soe  exhaust  the  treasury,  soe  that  the  officers  are  forced  to  wink  att,  or 
dispence  with  severall  disorders,  which  for  want  of  money  to  supply  the 
ordinary  expence  of  the  navy,  are  inevitable ;  amongst  which,  it  is  not  the 
Vol.  L  i  least. 
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ek^tef  br  other  ^amberawnc^  :timiy»  dpopti  occa^ioh  of  frgKtiiug,  wbeTe%  ihe 
gmm  deck  isAae  iimbarcasssd^tthat  thfij  cauai&ot.possifoljriimke  s^^ 
9ppoaiti)9n.ito  ^  enem^aa  dtheiirise  tiiey  mighty  and.att  their  i^ume^ 
comeing  iiome  freight^  with  merd»nta  goods,  .hay6^  ^eater  opportimitye^ 
to  defraiidb  iHt  eiifitoiii&  than  amy  m^^^hants  have.    There  is  another  branch 
of  Ihenary  which,  liioMt  oaiiaot  porapeiriy  b^  called  his  Majesty '^z  Yett 
though  it  hath  been  the  use  of  his  royaU  predicessorsy  iixw^uld  be  a  parradox 
to  aEffirm  tb^  contrary,,  and  nevertheless  if  it  b^  true,  that  those  only  are 
rich  that  have  more:  than  they  have  heed  of,  and.  those  only  poor  that  have 
need  of  more,  than  they  have^  I  doubt  it  will  appear,  ithathis  Majesty^s  rbiyall 
navy  affairs  are  not  soe:Coiisiderable,  in  easfe  any  great  fotTeign(B:\^air  shoul4 
happen,  as  his  royall  fathers  were  in .  the  year  1*640,  when  iiis  Majesty 
mijg^t,  upon  ail  occasions,  have  anh^undred  merchants  ships  suddenly  fitted 
f<]arhisi  service,  ofisuch  buiiihen  and  strength  ais  were  littleiinferior  to  his  own^ 
without  any  charge :  of  n\aintaining  them  longec  than  they^ere  ih  the  $0r^ 
vice,  as  long  before  appealed  during  the  warrs  with  Frande^dnd  Sptfihe^ 
when  few  in.  those  great  fleets  were  jof  the  jking's  own  ships;  yet  the  mel^ 
chants  continued  their/ trade  without  expecting  or  desiring  convoys,  if 
there  could  but  two  or  three  coiosort  together,  not  carelng  who  they  mett  j 
unless  it  were  the  colliers,  or  small  vessells  trading  upon  the  coasts. 
.   But  since  these  late  distractions  began  at  home,  forraigne  trade  decayed, 
and  merchants isoe  disccmragsdefrom  huilding,  that  therti  hath  been  scarce 
one  good  merchant  ship  built  these  20  years  past,  and  of  what  war6  theii 
in  being,  either  by  decays  or  accidents,  there  are  veiy  few  or  none  left  re- 
maining.    The  menchants,  hare  found  their,  private  connreniences-  in*  being 
convoyed  att  the  publjck  chairge;  they  tafloe  noe  cate.  of  makiiig  defehce 
for  themselves  if  a  warr:  shoukl  fhatpf)en,.icopi|mting  iwhat  would*  be  t\\^ 
necessary  convoys  to  ;the  traders  to: the  severall  parts  of  the  worfd,  which 
ipust  be  of  the  king's^  own  shijps,  (since  there;  ar»(iide>dthlep)'itl)\v6r^  ymy 
doubtful  whether  (icpbn  a  great  e¥p^ditioq)  the:  residaeof^yjrJiJtfjfesty^ii 
whole  navy  might-be  4uffiokat'tb:pbc&iine that;. ^d^ile^      tkhft^bMiigt^ 

able 
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»b)e;f^ce  for.aerf^riocQ  "(ftSfbath  alw^ay8;be<^  uised)  espesciaUj  if  4iie  If oUftildefS 
9b0u\d l>e.9^  ^^^mjy^^  tliey  more 

^utimllygoynediWithiii^  itt:i:he  .wMtj  ;  Eot  is^  ofaservaUe^  cwrhikt  during 
the  *warr  his  late  Majesty  hkd  Iwith  EraneeandSpaine  both  at  onc6,  (though 
the  great  expedition  had  but  ill. success).. this  xiatioh  ha tk  rather  been  en- 
riched.  than  ini'pov^rished. by  !thkt  war^ ;  i  and  dulingth^;  time  of  the  late 
usurped  powiei:ri,(tbo'i the ?natibn:wai5  grown  more  martiall,  and  tho'  they 
were  in  firme  league  .with  France,  Portugal,  and  Sweedland,^nd  the  king 
of  Spaine,  whpsenavall  fbrce  was  much  more  inconsidferablef  tiian  fbrmefly^ 
by  the  loss  of  PortUgaQl  and  Dunkhke,  tlie  nationl  was  by.  that  warr  im- 
pbi^erished/above  1000;  sail  of  ships  taken  and  destixrfed,  and.  the  trade  of 
this  Mhgdome  almdSt  ruined,  The:  reasons  were  obvious:  during  the 
former  IvKah^iseverall  noblemen  and  gentlOTienihade.use  of  merch^t  ships 
upoa^heif  own  private  adymita^e,  in  suAh  consSderkble  manner  and  eqm^ 
pfige^ri»sxthattiie^ti  o£»WafwicS:,inrithone  fleete,  :did»  make  ian  honourable 
defence  dnd;reU'cate  a^ainstth©  whole  foircCiof  Spanish  galli6ns  upon  their 
O!wntco4§t3.,  Sir  Kenfiwa  Digby  bailed  the  Venetians,  pretending  to  pro.^ 
tpct  the  l^ench  in  the  IVfediterranean  sea;  Sir  David /Kirke  and  his  bro-» 
ther  itooke  mt  only* some  of  the  kings  of> France's' best  shi|is  from  hinl^ 
but  his.  best  plantation,.  Canada;  whilit  many  other  smaller  adventurers 
did,  as.it  were;  besiege  all  the  iportst of  the  dominioJos  of  both  these  kings. 
Sqq  asl  believe  it  niay  be  truly:  affirmed, !  that  the  i  lord  high  admiralFs 
tehJLjispf  prizes  tak^n  by  this  nation,  did  ex;ceedthp  full:  value,  of  theorizes 
taken  from  it.  Sop  numer£>us  then  were  the  merchants  sliips^tt , to  .make 
men  of  waiT,  besides  the  continuance  of.  a  tradi,^  with  little  less  confidence 
and  security  than!  in, the  lime  of  peace,  tiiat^.they  proved  the  reason  why 
these  two  great  king^,:;beimg. then '^iipfe^e/Ibetween;  theniselves,  were 
>tiUing  to.  make.  So  honourable  ^nd  iadvantagions  a  peace  with,  his  late 
i^I»je^yv<tho7attthafciiine:he)i»al3  rodiioe^  to  ^wclbstreightsifor  money.by 
therjinaligntot.hujawtearsi  thiin  (pcevdilhptgj  in -rsevierall  jparliamfint^  by  him 
c^iid^tbat  life  was  tli6ughliiinipo8sihliafQrfl>ij»vtoijCoetudtie  the  wary  longevs 
.    '  Whereas 
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Whereas^  in  the  time  of  the  late  usurper,  there  was  neither  shipping  fitt  for 
such  private  adventurers,  nor  persons  either  able,  or  willing  to  undertake  it, 
or  if  they  had,  they  would  have  been  suspected  by  him  to  have  some  other 
designe,  all  that  was  then  in  favour  or  trust  being  persons  only  shirking 
upon  the  publicq. 

A  second  great  reason  was,  during  the  former  warr,  the  Hollanders  mu- 
tually engaged  with  us  in  that  warr  against  Spaine,  with  whom  there  was 
then  noe  hopes  of  reconciliation:  whereas,  in  the  latter  warr,  the  Hol- 
landers being  nutrall,  and  yett  more  jealouse  of  our  rivallship  in  trade 
with  them,  supplyed  the  Spaniards  with  such  great  proportions  both  of 
shiping  and  men,  upon  their  own  adventure,  with  Spanish  commissions, 
under  the  notions  of  Flemmings ;  that  they  did  the  nation  more  damage 
under  that  coloured  peace,  than  during  the  open  warr  before,  whilst  this 
nation  having  noe  such  colourable  pretence,  could  not  take  their  shipping 
without  open  breach  of  the  peace  but  a  little  before  made  with  them. 
Nor  can  it  be  imaginable,  that  for  the  advantage  of  their  own  trade,  they 
will  not  be  ready  to  doe  the  like  for  any  nation  with  which  hereafter  his 
Majesty  may  have  a  breach,  and  how  much  more  encouragement  it  may 
be  to  any  enemy  to  make  warr  upon  us,  when  they  shall  know  what  the 
utmost  strength  of  the  king's  navy  is,  which  possibly  may  not  be  difficult 
to  gaine  intelligence  of,  knowing  there  are  little  or  noe  recruites  to  be  ex- 
pected from  his  subjects'  shiping,  as  heretofore  there  were,  when  there  were, 
such  numerous  warrlike  ships  in  the  merchants  employment,  whereof  they 
could  make  noe  computation. 

Since,  therefore,  the  whole  navall  force  of  this  nation  is  now  comprised 
within  |;he  king's  arsenall,  and  the  whole  charge,  both  for  defence  of  the 
kingdome,  and  protection  of  trade,  is  out  of  the  king's  revenue  only,  how 
much  ought  it  to  be  attempted  to  encourage  or  enjoine  each  company  of 
merchants  to  build  two  or  three  ships  every  year  att  least,  whereby  in  20 
years  more,  it  may  be  possible  to  recover  what  in  20  years  wee  have  lost. 

Vol.  L  k  It 


It  is  »  consideration  of  the  most  higli  concerinttcnt  that  can  be  pro- 
posoU  to  Ills  JVIajeBity>  or  a  parliament,  and  tatij  desert^e  a  particular  tract 
by  iladfe. 
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To  the  foregoing,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  civil  history  of  the 
then  existing  navy,  may,  with  much  propriety,  be  added  the  following^ 
which  is  no  less  comprehensive  and  explanatory  of  the  opinions  of  the 
time,  with  respect  to  the  military  depaitment,  or  management-^-It  was. 
written  by  a  gentleman  named  Gibson,  whose  opinion  appears  to  have 
been  specially  asked  by  government  on  that  weighty  occasion. 

Hateing  perused  the  severall  eipfeditiOfts  of  the  navy  royall  in  the  reigne 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  from  the  year  logo  untill  the  yeare  l603,  I  herewith 
rettme  your  Honour  (pursuant  to  your  comand)  my  observation  upon  each 
voyage.  In  peruseing  them,  I  finde  many  accidents  to  have  happened  for 
want  of  tah-pawling  commanders,'  or  gentlemen  thoroughly  acquainted 
TTith  maritime  ai&ires,  as  tnay  readily  be  scene  by  compareing  the  conduct 
of  Sir  t^raitcis  Drake,  Sir  John  Havvkins,  Sir  William  Burroughs,  Sir  Martin 
Ibrbisher,  and  Sir  William  Monson,  with  that  of  my  Lord  Effingham,  the 
Earlcs  of  Southampton  and  Cumbeiland,  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  Sir  Richard 
Lewsham,  Sir  Richard  Greenville,  captain  Lister,  Sir  Erancis  Veere,  Sir 
Wftliam  Brookes,  &c. 

Withall  obsetverng  the  relators  of  thfese  voj^ages  to  hate  wrott  them 
mtMre  methodicall  fat  use,  than  dtrf  tilodeWie  men,  which  possibly  att)se 
{torn  this,  that  otfr  clergytnen  ctfiployed  in  these  expeditions,  tooke  the 
jjaine*  to  write  the  hJstory  of  theii'  Voyages,  while  our  gentlemen  cap- 
tains, to  p^ettnt  haveifig  Any  more  such  ttue  fetafions,  take  care,  by  ill 

usage. 
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exactly,  which  are  now  confiisedly  together,  and  that  each  oflSce;  may  att, 
all  :seasonable  hours  be.  open  tb  all   others,  the  officers,  and  commis- 
sionera,  th^ir  clarkes,  and  all  others  concerned  for  inspection.     That  upon 
the  examination  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  each  officer's  particular 
duty,  be  may  be  appointed  by  his  Royal  Highness  such  a  number,  of 
clarkea  as  riiay  be  proportionable,  to  the  duty  required  of  "that  officer/ 
That  the  commissioners   (tho'  of  late  introduction,  as  coadjutors  to  tlief> 
principall   officers,    without  any  particular  distinct  charges,    wliilst  his^ 
Majesty  and  his  Royal  Highness  shall  think  fitt  to  continue  them)  may  liot 
be  insignificant,  but  may  give  their  attendance  at  meetings  to  advise  with- 
and  assist  the  principall  officers  in  all  their  consultations,  and  jointly  and 
severally  to  inspect  every  one  of  the  officers  in  the  due  execution  of  their 
places,  and  to  that  end  each  of  them  by  their  pattents  being  allowed  two' 
clarkes,  they  may  appoint  one  of  their  clarkes  to  attend  each  severall 
distinct  office,   as  assistants  to  the  officers  clarkes,   to  inspect  the  due. 
performance  of  their  duty. 

That  monthly  and  oftener  (if  there  be  occasion)  the  principall  officers 
and  commissioners  may  appoint  two  of  their  clarkes  to  take  muster  of  all 
the  yards  and  ships  in  ordinary  and  petty  warrant,  to  enquire  int<^  all 
abuses,  and  to  make  their  returns  to  the  principall  officers  and  commis*^ 
sioners,  the  same  clarke  riot  to  be  employed  twice  together,  nor  any  cer- 
taine  day  prefixt,  and  the  principall  officers  to  make  report  of  such  abuses 
to  the  lord  high  admiral!  as  there  shall  be  occasion.  But  that  such  regu- 
lation may  take  the  better  effisct,  the  causes  of  the  present  confusion  in 
the  offices,  and  the  remidys,  afe  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  great  cause  of  all,  is  the  great  error  of  pay  still  due  to  the  seamen 
on  board  severall  ships  now  in  liarbour,  and  some  of  them  in  dry  dock, 
which  being  a  constant  growing  charge,  the  victualling  only  of  these  men 
do  soe  exhaust  the  treasury,  soe  that  the  officers  are  forced  to  wink  att,  or 
dispence  with  severall  disorders,  which  for  want  of  money  to  supply  the 
ordinary  expence  of  the  navy,  are  inevitable ;  amongst  which,  it  is  not  the 

Vol.  L  i  least. 
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I  further  observe,  that  the  merchants  were  adventerous  with  Sic  Francis 
Drake,  as  haveing  full  assureancb  of  his  courage  and  conduct  I  feare 
our  modeme  men  would  faile  of  such  helpes,  were  tliey  to  sett  out  upon  a 
like  designe. 

As  to  onr  conduct  in  1588,  under  the  lord  admirall  Howard,  earle  of 
Effingham,  it  appeares,  wee  tooke  noe  care  for  intelHgence,  (although  the 
Spaniards  had  a  fiill  account  of  the  posture  of  our  fleets^  by  their  takeing 
one  of  our  fishing  boates)  for  had  it  not  beene  for  the  English  privateer, 
Fleming  Valdes,  his  councill  to  bume  our  fleete  as  they  lay  in  harbour 
without  men,  had  taken  effect. 

Our  want  of  powder  and  shott,  and  not  pursueing  our  victory,  showes 
our  gentlemen  captaines  small  core  of  knowing  what  stores  came  aboard, 
and  little  skill  to  make  use  of  an  oportunity  then  oflferred,  to  have  totally 
destroyed  the  Spanish  fleete  before  they  gott  home. 

Tlie  Spaniards  ignorance  in  sea  affaires,  takeing  the  Liaard  for  the  Ram- 
head,  and  tacking  off  that  night,  lost  theire  opportunity  of  destroying  our 
fleet  in  Plymouth  Sound. 

And  although  king  Phillipp's  councill  for  hb  fleet  to  saile  along  the 
toast  of  France,  was  great  and  good,  yett  being  to  be  putt  in  practice 
by  gentlemen  ignorant  in  sea  affaires,  and  preferred  onely  for  theire 
birth,  it  lost  the  effect  it  might  have  had,  and  totall}^  overthrew  all  theire 
designe. 

That  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John  Norris's  expedition  into  Portugal, 
anno  1589>  became  fruitless,  by  undertaking  soe  great  a  designe  with  soe 
little  meanes,  wanting  victualls,  armes,  and  amunition,  (and  shipping  for 
theire  soldiers)  at  theire  setting  out  from  England.  ' 

Their  goeing  out  of  the  way  to  attacque  the  Groine,  not  taking  the  forts 

upon  the  I'^gus,  nor  goeing  up  to  lisbone  with  the  fleet,  were  aU  great 

oversights :  the  miscarriage  of  one  of  them  was  enough  to  have  spoiled 

theire  designe  had  they  sett  out  welL 

The 
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The  gallys  in  the  Tagrts  I  believe  would  not  have  been  any  hindrajice  to 
the  designe. 

Theire  well  useing  the  Portugalls,  and  the  benefitt  they  had  by  it,  by 
not  being  persued  as  they  retreated,  is  a  good  note  to  all  invaders. 

In  the  earl  of  Cumberland's  expedition  to  the  Trecera,  in  anno  1589,  as  the 
relater  has  well  sett  forth  in  the  person  of  captain  Listor,  (by  his  rashness 
in  his  attempt  to  take  the  suggar  sliipp,  by  landing  in  view  and  gunn  shott 
of  the  fort  of  St.  Mary's,  and  bringing  a  famine  into  the  fleet  by  sending 
home  the  wine,  &c.  to  England,  occasioning  thereby  a  great  mortality 
and  hazard  of  shipwreck  of  the  fleet  homeward  bound,  and  being  after- 
wards drowned  in  the  rich  shipp  cast  away  at  Mount's  Bay)  the  ill  choice 
is  shewn  that  gentlemen  captaines  make  of  theire  next  assisting  officers.   , 

When  on  the  contrary,  tarpd^wling  captaines  seldome  faile  of  haveing^ 
good  assistants,  otherwise  Sir  John  Harman  had  been  burnt  in  the  Henry, 
the  Nonsuch  had  been  taken  by  the  French,  and  the  Speedwell  by  the 
Turkes,  in  the  Straights;  when  on  the  other  hand,  all  our^gentlemen*i5 
courage  are  like  captain  Listors,  and  Sir  Richard  Greenville,  wittness  Sir 
'WiUiam  Berkeley,  who  lost  the  Swiftsure,  Sir  John  Chicheley  the  Royal 
Katherine,  captain  St.  Loo  the  Porbmouth,  by  theire  haveing  more,  cou- 
rage than  conduct. 

As  to  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Sir  Martin  Forbisher's  expedition  upon  the 
coast  of  Spaine,  in  anno  1590,  I  finde  the  king  of  Spaine  to  have  ordered 
his  fleete  of  30  men  of  warr  to  decline  fighting  with  but  10  of  the  queene's 
shipps,  when  knowne  to  be  under  the  conmiand  of  experienced  and  tryed 
tarpawling  captaines. 

This  fleet  stayed  seven  months  at  se^,  and  came  home  without  being 
put  to  the  straights  for  want  of  any  thing.  And  though  they  did  nothing 
but  stopp  the  Spaniards  from  tradeing,  yet  they  appeare  not  to  have  layne 
under  any  blame. 

In 
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In  the  expedition  of  the  lord  Thcunai  Howard  to  the  islands  of  Trecera, 
in  anno  159 1>  I  finde  our  former  want  of  shipps  and  victualb  to  have  been 
now  supplyed  for  this  fleet  out  of  England. 

The  timelj  adrice  the  earle  of  Cumberland  sent  from  the  coast  of  Spaine 
to  the  lord  Howard,  of  a  great  fleet  of  Spanish  men  of  warr  being  comeing 
to  seeke  him  out,  was  of  great  use ;  and  his  lordship,  timely  weighing  and 
getting  to  windward,  prevented  theire  being  taken  bj  the  Spaniards. 

In  this  expedition,  it  plainely  appeares  what  sayling  shipps  may  be  able 
to  doe,  to  avoid  danger,  under  the  command  of  a  prudent  and  vigelant  cap- 
taine,  and  the  loss  sustained  by  the  ignorance  of  Sir  Richard  Greenvill, 
who  by  neglecting  his  opportunity  for  want  of  seamanshipp,  brought  him- 
self into  danger  by  his  willfblness,  and  lost  his  shipp,  and  the  hres  of 
many  brave  men  foolishly,  which  he  wonk)  afterwards  have  avoided  if  he 
could. 

By  the  SpaaBh  gallions  being  eaten  by  the  worrae  by  wintering  in  the 
VTest  Indies,  and  theire  late  disamberquemg  from  thmce,  occasioned  neare 
one  hundred  of  theire  shipps  to  suffer  shipwreck  by  stormy  weather,  to  the 
loss  of  many  millions  of  treasure.  This  arose  from  councill  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  the  accidents  attending  these  voyages. 

In  the  carle  of  Cumberland's  expedition  on  the  coast  of  Spaine,  in  anno 
1591,  I  obserfe  there  was  great  miscarriage  for  want  of  seamenshipp,  by 
not  sending  home  their  prises  as  soone-as  taken,  but  toweing  there  at  theire 
Sterne,  till  a  storme  came,  that  forced  them  to  cast  oft*  one  loaden  with 
snggar,  which,  by  springing  a  leake,  was  forced  to  make  to  the  shoare^  and 
stranded  to  save  her  men. 

Another  prize  was  forced  to  runn  into  the  Groyne,  and  ^bmrtted  k>  the 
enncmy  for  want  of  pro\'ksions. 

The  spice  shipp  determined  to  be  sent  to  England,  was  retaken  by  ctx 
gallys,  occasioned  by  the  captaincs  of  those  shipps  ordered  to  convoy  her, 
not  following  theire  orders. 

I  obsci've 
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I  obttetve  furtKef,  idiftt  the  esile  o(  CiunbeHftftd  g^'t  ovet  his  vojoge, 
findeiug  how  useless  his  service  yftts  by  hia  dhi^s  beiag  badd  saylera,  H 
d^cct  wee  at  this  day  lay  utidef*  («(^y  by  gedtlemens  odmdwndi&g  in  lihe 
navy)  yet  wti$  the  ptiticipali  tbiiig  the  kmjg  {larliafflei^t  «iaed  at,  to  ovrtiaile 
I  the  Dunkirkei^,  wbioh  oould  not  be  d6ne  but  by  haveing  ^amen  cap- 

(  taines ;  wittness  Owen  Cox,  who  carryed  away  the  PJWinix  li'igftie  Out  of 

}  30  eaile  of  Dutch  men  of  wafr  Iti  Livorne  road,  by  s^^kig  an  ancAitMry 

I  saylor  <who  had  sayled  fotttierly  in  her)  the  trim  of  that  shipp,  which  othcr- 

j  wise  would  have  been  retaken  by  the  Dutch. 

In  ft  voyage  undertook©  by  Sir  Walter  Rawleigh,  l^  to  Sit  Marthi  For- 
bisher,  in  annO  1503,  I  Observe  tile  ^eat  interest  which  Sir  Walter  had 
beyond  Sir  Martin,  by  Which  may  be  seene  the  great  advantage  the  state 
receive  by  employing  popular  men  in  military  affaires  by  sea  and  land, 
and  our  present  great  defect  in  that  pjtr^culafv 

Hence  appeared  the  tmrt  ttttd  lo6s  4tf  the  voyage  by  getting  out  of  men 
of  Avarr  that  are  badd  of  sayling,  they  thewby  lost  tnkeing  ^  rich  prize, 
and  lay  lyable  to  be  took  by  every  ennemy  they  should  meet  stronger  than 
themselves. 

I  abo  finde  by  this  joarnail,  the  Spaoifeh  as- weB  m  the  English  gentlemen 
thought  themselves  too  wise  to  follow  orders. 

And  th^t  a  little  time  given  to  osc^aipe  away^  may  avoid  a  great  danger. 

Hiat  in  all  the  expeditions  uhder  the  qneencj  there  was  k  land  as  well  a» 
a  sea  genetall. 

Not  as  noAv,  to  have  our  maritime  regiments  under  the  command  of 
flaggofHcers. 

In  the  carle  of  Cnmberland's  voyage  on  the  coast  of  Portugal!,  and  to 
the  Azoras,  in  159S,  I  observed  my  lord  owned  that  many  of  his  former 
i^oyages  had  miscarried  throng  the  negligence  or  unfaithfuUneSs  of  those 
who  were  intrusted  to  fitt  his  shipps.  Here  his  experience  rectified  mis* 
t^es. 

Although 
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Although,  by  his  lordshipp  afterwards  being  separated  .from  his  fleet, 
sho.wes  he  was  not  a  compleat  seamen  as  yett. 

Here  the  earle  being  in  a  shipp  which  sayled  well,  durst  undertake  to  pur- 
sue twenty-four  Spanish  men  of  warr  to  the  Azores,  where  he  mett  one  of 
the  fleet  separated  from  the  rest,  which  his  lordship  tooke,  with  the  death 
of  the  Spanish  captain. 

And  although  the  earle  mett  the  Spanish  fleet  the  next  day,  findeing 
they  were  too  strong  for  him,  his  lordshipp,  by  his  good  sayling,  was  able 
to  goe  away  from  them. 

I  observe,  that  cleane  frigotts,  cruizing  upon  an  ennemy's  coast,  are  of 
great  use  for  intelligence,  as  well  as  to  annoy  the  ?nnemy.  Qu.  Why 
have  we  not  had  any  of  our  cleane  shipps,  on  the  coast  of  France  all  this 
warr  ? 

In  Sir  Martin  Forbisher's  voyage  to  Brest,  in  anno  1599»  her  Majesty 
had  great  success  by  putting  her  shipps  and  land  forces  under  the  conduct 
of  stout  and  knowing  men,  whose  undertakeings,  although  with  great  diffi- 
culty, had  the  desired  effect. 

Here  Sir  Martin  (by  his  success)  declare  to  the  world,  that  when  wise 
generalls  adventure  theire  persons,  they  rarely  faile  of  obtaining  what  they 
undeitake. 

In  Sir  Francis  Drake's  and  Sir  John  Hawkins'  fifth  voyage  to  the  AVest 
Jndies,  in  anno  1594,  which  proved  unfortunate  by  a  too  early  discovering^ 
of  their  designe,  by  the  Spaniards  takeing  one  of  their  fleet,  I  observe,  that 
our  fleet  had  been  destroyed  in  the  way  home,  if  they  liad  not  outsayled 
the  Spanish  fleet  that  looked  out  for  them,  under  the  command  of  a 
^o\yard.  Qu.  How  came  we  lately  to  suffer  the  French  fleet  from  Toulon 
to  pass  by  us  in  the  Streights  mouth. 

In  the  earle  of  Essex  and  lord  admiral  Effingham,  theire  voyage  to 
Cadiz,  in  anno  1596,  which  went  from  Plymouth  in  June  by  the  personall 
care  of  the  captaines,  and  theire  weighing  to  sea  with  a  S.  and  by  W.  wind, 

I  observe, 
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I  observe  theire  great  good  luck  as  well  as  care  in  keeping  the  ennemy 
(as  the  French  doe  us  at  this  day)  from  haveing  any  intelligence  of  theire 
motions  by  sendeing  scouts  (afore  the  fleete)  that  sayl  weU,  which  facili- 
tated theire  afterwards  success,  as  well  as  theire  (by  chance)  comeing  to 
Cadiz  early  in  the  morning. 

Here  I  finde  great  loss  of  time  (a  whole  day)  by  the  two  generalls,  with 
equal  power,  being  in  severall  shipps,  theire  debateing  (by  messages)  what 
to  doe  at  a  tinie  when  they  ought  to  have  been  upon  action* 

Togethere  with  theire  not  falling  uppon  the  Spanish  fleet  as  soon  as  they 
came  into  port. 

Theire  departing  from  the  bridge,  and  (by  it)  letting  the  gallys  gett  away 
uppon  pretence  of  want  of  victualls,  when  it  was  to  be  doubted  but  that  it 
arose  by  our  men's  drinking  too  much  wine,  or  being  too  greedy  for  plunder 
at  the  town.  This  appeares  a  great  fault,  since  the  gallys  coi^d  not  get 
away  before  they  brake  downe  two  or  more  arches  of  the  bridge. 

Theire  not  following  Sir  William  Monson's  good  advice,  to  take  all  the 
enemys  shipps  first,  was  through  want  of  seamanshipp;  by  not  doeing  it 
was  lost  a  great  treasure. 

How  but  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  conduct  was  questioned,  for  want  of  sea* 
manshipp,  by  his  anchoring  too  sooneu 

Had  our  fleete  had  but  two  fire  shipps,  they  might  have  destroyed  the 
galleons  at  theire  first  onset  at  Puntall,  but  through  the  want  of  them  lost 
six  houres. 

Here  I  finde  a  gunner  all  complaint  for  want  of  victuals,  raised  out  of  a 
desire  to  be  at  home,  rather  than  out  of  any  real  necessity,  all  the  fleet  have- 
ing then  seaven  weeks  victualls  aboard^  ^ink  excepted,  which  might  have 
been  supplyed  by  water. 

At  this  time  staying  for  the  fcarracks  was  left  ofl*,  against  the  judgement 
of  (tarpawling)  men  of  experience,  noe  reason  being  able  to  prevaile  with 
the  gentlemen  captaines  to  stay. 

Vol.  L  1  It 
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It  was  a  fine  stratagem  to  send  a  carvell  with  men  habited  in  Spanish 
cloathes^  to  view  Uie  harbour  of  the  Groyne  without  suspicion.  Qu.  Why 
doe  wee  not  piax:tice  the  liice  against  France. 

•  As  to  the  earle  of  Essex's  voyage  to  the  Westerne  islands,  in  anno  1597^ 
I  finde  a  good  designe  lost  by  theire  late  setting  out^  and  afterwards  by 
thoire  want  of  victualls,  all  defects  through  want  of  tarpawiings  knowledge* 

Here  was  noe  care  taken  (as  last  yeare)  to  see  if  the  Spankh  fleet  was  in 
the  Groyne,  and  if  theire  was^  what  readiness  they  were  in,  before  the  fleet 
approached  the  coast,  for  want  of  which,  they  afterwards,  by  false  intelli^ 
gence,  went  to  the  Western  islands  to  looke  out  for  the  Spanish  fleet  whicU 
were  then  at  the  Groyne. 

Here  the  lord  admirall  appeares  t/9  have  lost  sight  of  his  fleet  by  not 
giveing  due  notice  of  his  lying  by,,  to  stopp  a  leake.  Qu.  Haveing  knowa 
it  two  days  before^  why  he  endeavoured  not  to  stopp  it  in  the  day  time  ? 

By  Sir  Walter  Rawleigh's  being  blamed  £oc  takeing  tryall  without  the 
lord  generall,  I  finde  punctillucs  of  honour  oft  insisted  on  by  gentlemen,, 
and  the  loss  of  many  a  good  designe.  When  on  the  other  hand  the  tar- 
pawiings observe  noe  grandure,  but  like  devells,  count  themselves  most 
happy  that  can  doe  most  and  soonest  mischief  to  tlieir  enemys. 

Sir  William.  Monson  advised  my  lord  of  Essex  well,  to  sende  a  squadroa 
of  shipps  forthwith  to  the  road  of  Angra,  in  tlie  Trecera^  to  intercept  the 
Spaniards,,  which  not  being  followed  by  his  lordship^  and  his  loidship  pro- 
ceeding by  the  north  of  Trecera,  and  not  pui-sucing  his  former  order  to  Sir 
William,^  (all  defects  of  want  of  seamanshipp)  they  lost  takeing  a  rich  booty. 

Here  appeares  (in  a  different  point)  Sir  William  Monson,  a  tarpawling 
eaptaines  good  conduct  not  to  hazard  his  shipp,  and  yet  to  have  certaine 
intelligence  what  the  shipps  he  chased  were. 

How  the  earle  of  Southampton  lost  time  by  chaseing  a  single  shipp^ 
when  he  should  have  followed  the  Spanish  fleete  in  sights  and  assisted  Sir 
William  Monson ;  and  alsoe  of  my  lords  over  peiswading  Sir  William  to 

leave 
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leave  chaseing  the  Spanish  fleet  which  thej  knew  to  be  soei  t6  chase  shipps 
which  afterwards  ptoved  to  be  part  of  theire  owne  fleete. 
'  At  Angm,  Sir  Frincis  Veere  sent  for  Sit  William  Monson,  (then  attempt- 
Ing  to  take  the  Plate  fleet)  to  come  of  from  his  worke  to  advise  with  his 
lordshipp ;  but  Sir  William's  answer  showed  his>  and  his  lordshipp  igno*- 
tance  in  maritime  affaires. 

My  lord  admirall  omitted  takeing  Sir  William  Monson's  good  advice^ 
by  haveing  divers  young  gentlemen  on  board  j  his  lordshipp,  tired  with 
the  tediousness  of  the  sea,  observed  the  ill  effect  of  gentlemen  goeing  to 
sea  but  as  volunteers. 

Soe  Logan  perswaded  captaine  Peirce  of  the  Saphire  to  runn  from  four 
Turks  shipps  of  warr. 

Soe  Mark  Anthony  lost  the  empire  of  the  world  by  following  CleoJ)atrie'ii 
advice,  to  fight  by  sea  rather  than  to  try  his  fortune  with  his  land  army  : 
the  former  runn  away  with  her  fleet  upon  the  first  onsett^  and  the  latter 
kept  faithfuU  to  him  fourteen  days  after  the  fight,  in  which  time  had  An*^ 
thony  gon  to  them,  he  had  bidd  faire  for  the  empire  a  second  time* 

Gentlemen  (as  this  of  the  Adfelantado)  are  able  to  forme  a  great  designe 
to  destroy  the  fleets  at  theire  comeing  home  seperate,  but  spoiled  all  by 
haveing  gentlemen  to  manage  by  sea  what  was  soe  well  contrived. 

In  the  lord  Thomas  Howard's  expedition  to  the  Downes,  retumeing  in  a 
month,  in  anno  1597>  I  finde  the  Atalantado's  (the  Spanish  admiralFs) 
pollicy  great,  in  makeing  showes  of  annoying  us  in  Ireland,  and  the  chan- 
neirs  mouth,  and  after  that  sending  his  gally»  undiscovered  to  Flanders, 
and  with  his  shipps  pursueing  the  Holland  fleet  to  the  Western  islands* 

The  dispatching  oUr  fleet  abroad  twelve  dayes  was  great,  it  shewed  the 
seamen  loved  the  cause,  and  the  commanders  were  popular  men. 

Observe  the  difference  between  the  queen's  gentlemen  captaines  and 
ours  ;  to  be  sure  they  wanted  noe  courage — damncing,  drinking,  8cc.  were 
not  then  practiced. 

12  In 
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In  Sir  Richard  Lewson*8  expedition  to  the  Westerae  islands,  I  observe 
it  was  the  queen's  policy,  to  employ  her  admirall  of  the  Narrow  Seas  te 
provide  her  foreigne  victualls  at  Plymouth  for  that  voyage,  in  order  to 
the  more  secrett  carriage  of  the  business,  while  wee  gave  out  the  Smyrna 
fleet  was  come  to  Kinsail  three  weeks  before  they  arrived. 

The  Spaniards  were  politick,  and  sayled  thither  with  a  fleet  superior  to 
us :  to  avoid  which.  Sir  Richard  kept  60  leagues  to  the  westward  of  the 
island,  and  yet  lay  in  the  way  to  ini^cept  the  Plate  fl^et,,  who,,  at  the  same 
time,  went  another  way. 

In  Sir  Richard  Lewson's  expedition  to  Ireland,  in  anno  1601,  beating 
the  Spanish  vice-admirall  Siriago  in  Kinsail  harbour,  and  destroying  all  the 
shipping  by  his  courage  and  conduct,  (which  greatly  contributed  to  the 
speedy  reduction  of  Ireland,  by  hindering  the  Spaniards  from  reliefe)  one 
may  see  the  value  of  sea  .conduct  joined  with  courage 

In  Sir  Richard  LewsonVand  Sir  William  Monson's«xpedition  to  the  coast 
of  Spaine,  in  anno  1603, 1  finde  they  lost  great  booty  by  not  setting  out  both 
fleets  early,  and  the  slow  dispatch  of  the  Idutoh  fleet  tojoyne  them. 

By.  captaine  Summers  of  the  Warrspight  missing  taking  two  rich  Spa- 
nish shipps  goeing  to  the  West  Indies,,  for  want  of  good  looking  out  in  the 
night,  one  may  observe  gentlemen  captaines  to  be  in  theire  cabbin  asleepe, 
when  they  ought  to  be  uppon  deck,  and  soe  not  the  fittest  to  make  sea 
captaines;. 

By  the  care  takea  to^  s^hI  a^  carvell  to  look  out  for  Sir  Richard  and  Sir 
William,  with  inteUigence  of  the  carracks  being  at  Cisembra  road,  it  showes 
these  captaines  began  to  leam  theire  trade. 

t  further  observe,,  that  onply  Sir  William  Monson  advised  attacqueing 
the  carrack  and  gallys,  who  by  his  courage  and  conduct  brought  theire^ 
designe  to  a.  happy  issue. 

,  ,  And  theadmirall  looseing  the  use  of  his  shipp  by  the  neglect  of  his  master's 
not  anchoring  in  time,  shows  how  gentlemen  captaines  may  be  imposed  upon. 

Sir 
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Sir  William  Monsob^a  courrage  uppon  tbe  Whole  was  great. 

In  this  joumall,  OBe  may  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  haveing  seamen 
to  command  men  of  warr  upon  any  enemy's  coast. 

In  Sir  William  Monson's  voyage  to  the  coast  of  Spaine^  in  anno  1602,  I 
finde  our  late  setting  out  lost  his  meeting  with  the  Plate  fleet. 

His  having  a  carvdl,  which  brought  him  the  news  of  twenty-four  Spanish 
men  of  warr  being  at  the  isles  of  Bayon  waiting  for  him,  was  of  great  use 
to  him. 

It  was  soldierlike  don  not  to  detaine  the  carvell  taken  in  time  of  truce. 

By  three  of  our  men  of  warr  falling  into  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  night,, 
and  getting  away  from,  them,  may  bee  seen  the  absolute  necessity  of  haveing 
shipps  to  outsaiie  the  enemy. 

By  Sir  William^  looseing  the  company  of  one  of  his  shipps  all  the  voyage 
by  a  chase,  showes  there  wanted  instructions  for  such  accidents. 

Sir  William,  by  being  off  his  station  in  the  late  chase,  mbsed  takeing:  the 
Plate  fleete. 

In  the  Mary  Rose  and  Dreadnought,  theire  looseing  most  part  of  theirc 
men  by  sickness,  showes  how  little  care  gentlemen  take  of  theire  shipps 
company,  to  carry  on  theire  designe  of  gaine,  and  how  easily  they  let  slipp 
occasions  of  takeing  prizes  when  offered  them.. 

The  first  Spanish  prize  taken,  could  not  be  called  the  best  manof  warr 
we  had,  but  from  the  quality  of  sayling; 

In  Sir  Richard  Lewsen's  and  Sir  William  MonsonV  being  appointed  to 
guard  the  Narrow  Seas,  anno  1603,  I  finde  the  queene  to  have  made  some 
reforme  in  the  navy^  employing  only  certain  of  all  the  captaines  she  had 
last  yeare,^  haveing.  made  better  choice  of  victualls  and  men  than  before, 
takeing  notice  of  the  ill  furnishing  her  shipps^  in  other  voyages,  and  by  it 
the  ignorance  of  her  gentlemen  captainesy  not  to  discover  all  defects  before 
Ihe  shipps  depart  from  the  place  of  fitting  forth. 

Reflecting  upon  the  state  of  England  as  to  naval  strength,,  in  amno  ld5?, 
when,  the  Dutch  first  made  war  upon  us,  we  at  the  begining  of  that  warr 

haveing 
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haveing  but  a  small  navy,  ended  tbei^me  with  mor6  (iian  a  doable  strength^ 
notwithstanding  the  many  shiart  fights  With  them  belbre  we  conid  obtain 
the  mastery  of  the  seas. 

Consideiring  the  great  number  of  shipps  of  warr  biiilt  since  for  a  fur- 
ther reinforcement,  we  doe  finde  ourselves  at  this  day  much  inferiour  to  the 
French  in  navall  strength,  particularly  in  the  number  of  seamen ;  they 
haveing  noe  navy  then,  and  wanting  those  naturall  meaaes  England  have, 
to  create  seamen,  by  the  Flanders,  Holland,  Hambro,  Baltic,  and  Norway 
trade,  North  sea,  Iceland,  Westmony  and  Herring  fisherey.  Oar  New 
England,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  Carolina  and  Carebee  islands, 
(increased  by  Jamaica)  our  Guinea, 'Spanish,  Pbrtngall  and  French,  as 
well  as  coasting  and  coal  trade,  our  fisherey  for  the  river  Thames,  besides 
that  of  watermen,  and  west  country  bargemen,  afibrd  England  many  more 
helps  to  breed  seamen,  than  the  French* 

Also  considering  the  Dutch  (altho*  theire  douWe  warr  with  us  since, 
and  the  French  king's  invasion  upon  them  by  land  and  sea  in  l672,  which 
greatly  impoverished  them)  do  yet  retaine  the  same  vigour  for  warr,  and 
opinion  of  their  neighbours  for  navall  strength  and  conduct,  that  ever  they 
had ;  it  is  vissible,  that  the  defect  of  our  navall  strength  to  fight  Dutch 
or  French,  arises  entirely  from  gentlemen  conianding  in  the  navy,  who  for 
the  most  part  meet  with  more  accidents  (too  many  of  their  owne  makeing) 
than  a  seaman  captaine. 

I  therefore  premise,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  warr  without  accidents, 
more  especially  by  sea. 

That  these  accidents  by  sea  (if  at  all)  are  to  bee  avoided  by  a  captaine 
experienced  in  the  well  navigateing  his  shipp,  joyned  with  courage  and 
timely  care,  upon  any  emergency. 

An  instance  of  both,  cost  this  nation  500,0001.  by  makeing  a  gentleman 
captaine  of  a  fifth  rate  shipp,  viz* 

In  1665,  the  Coventry  friggott  (Dunkirk  built)  was  sent  to  the  West 
Indies  under  the  comand  of  captain  Hill,  (a  Papist  gentleman)  who  in  a 

hurrycanc 


burrycane  was  fenced  ashore  upon  one  of  the.Carebec  ii&Uuids,  near  or  in 
the  French  possession,  and  (as  the  captain  afterwards  made  repoit  to  the 
navy  board)  was  driven  so  ferr  up  into  the  land  that  he  thought  it  impossible 
to  digg  her  out,  and  therefore  left  (or  sold)  her,  and  matteriaJls,  to  the 
French,  who  afterwardfi  gott  her  off,  and  sent  hex,  in  1666,  for  all  the 
governours  and  gentlemea  in  other  islands,  to  helpe  take  St.  Christophers 
from  the  Ei^lish.    In  her  way  back,  (fall  of  French  gentry)  she  was  mett 
by  the  Colchester  friggott^  comanded  by  captain  Morgan,  (son  to  the  major, 
general^  a  compleat  gentleman  for  courage  and  sobriety!  who  outs»yling 
the  Coventry,  and  being  a  biggej  shipp,  of  more  force,  and  well  maoneld, 
in  health,  lately  come  from  England,  might  easily  have. taken  tlie  French 
shipp  had  hee  fought  her  a  shipp's  length  distance,  but  captain  Morgan 
boarded  the  Coventry  lorthwith,.  and  wad  put  off.     Befow  the  second 
boarding,  to  make  it  uneasy  to  the  Colchester,  or  fright  him  from  boarding 
them,  tlie  Frenchnxan  shod4  the  imier  ik>ok  of  bis  sheat  anchor,  and  hxuig 
it  a  cock  bill  over  that  side  oa  which  the  Gc^chester  approached  them*. 
Upon  the  Colchester's  second  boardings  this  sheat  anchor  fiook  rann  into* 
the  Colchester's  bow,  and  made  so  great  a  hole  as  to  sink  her,  and  drown 
every  man  and  mother  s  son^    No.  other  account  but  from  the  French  ever 
came  to  hand  of  that  ehipps'  loss. 

Upon  this  St.  Christophers  canie  to  be  taken  by  the  French,  and  the 
brd  Willoughby  was  comanded  to  raise  an  arm^%  and  press  all  the  sliipps 
at  Barbadoes  to  recover  that  island.  In  their  passage  thither^  a  hurrycane* 
sunk  the  shipp  the  generall  was  in,  and  also  many  others,  with  soldiers- 
m  board  never  heard  off.  The  residue  being  too  weak  fr>c  the  French  at 
landing,  were  most  part  of  them  cut  ofr,  and  the  English  of  this  island  (by 
the  consequences  attending  that  expedition)  were  undone. 

Which  certainly  would  have  been  pirevented,  had  a  seaman  coumanded 
the  Colchester,  for  then  the  French  shipp  (the  Coventry)  had  been  taken,  andr 
in  her  the  governors  and  best  gentry  of  the  other  places  held  by  the  French 

in 
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in  the  West  Indies,  which  in  all  probability  had  maimed  the  F^rench  so,  as 
to  break  that  attempt  in  the  budd. 

Ever  since  the  year  I6GO9  that  gentlemen  came  to  comand  in  the  navy, 
these  accidents  hare  been  too  oft  repeated  npon  us ;  to  the  loss  of  many, 
shipps  and  men  unexpectedly,  their  numerous  names  and  comanders  yet 
to  be  recovered,  most  of  which  for  want  of  seamaAshipp  in  not  timely  and 
well  navigateing  his  shipp,  by  boarding  an  ennemy  when  they  ought  not, 
or  by  doeing  it  anskillfiilly. 

It  was  once  my  happ  to  trace  a  gentleman  captaine's  sea  jouraall  of  a 
4th  rate  shipp,  in  which  I  found  he  was  at  times  460  daies  in  port,  and  but 
l&i  daies  at  sea,  dureing  that  Toyage.  More  examples  of  this  kind  I  have 
aett  with. 

Our  gentlemen  eaptaines  h^ave  had  the  honour  to  bring  drinking,  game- 
ing,  whoreing,  swearing,  and  all  impiety,  into  the  navy,  and  banish  all 
order  and  sobriety  out  of  their  shipps.  They  have  had  further  this  ilL 
effect,  to  bring  seamen  to  covett  to  act  like  gentlemra,  when  gentlemen 
flhonld  learn  to  act  like  seamen. 

If  wee  continue  this  foolish  way  of  fighting  in  a  hue,  (only  per  form  to 
begin)  and  trust  to  that  mode  of  conduct,  wee  may  live  to  see  ourselves 
destroyed  by  it,  as  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588^  who  kept  to  their  line, 
till  scattered  and  andone  by  one  fireshipp* 

By  fighting  in  a  line,  the  coward  hides  his  cowardice,  while  the  Dutch 
observe  it  not,  but  value  every  man's  actions  by  the  damage  hee  does,  or 
receives  from  the  ennemy. 

If s  trae,  that  by  fighting  proraiscously,  men  are  subject  too  oft  to  shoot 
their  friends,  as  well  as  ennemys;  therefore  shoot  with  discretion,  that  is, 
hold  your  hand  while  in  smoke,  and  be  sure  it  is  your  ennemy,  before  you 
shoot,  and  that  you  are  in  halfe  gunn  shott  of  your  ennemy.  It  is  direct 
•cowardice  to  shoot  at  a  greater  distance,  unless  he  is  running  away. 

In 
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In  all  the  sea  fights  against  the  Dutch  in  1652  and  1653,  no  other  method 
was  observed,  (than  keepeing  to  their  flaggs  as  much  as  thej  could.)  The 
first  fight  off  Dover,  at  Portland,  in  June  53,  and  August,  (when  Tromp: 
was  killed)  were  all  out  of  order,  courage  and  conduct  swaid  each  captaine 
to  doe  his  best. 

British  gunns  being  for  the  most  part  shorter,  are  made  to  carry  a  bigger 
shot  than  a  French  gunn  of  like  weight,  therefore  the  French  gunns  reach- 
further,  and  those  of  Britain  make  a  bigger  hole. 

By  this,  the  French  have  the  advantage  to  fight  at  a  distance,  and  we 
yard  arm  to  yard  arm. 

The  like  advantage  wee  have  of  them  in  shipping,  (although  they  ftre 
broader,  and  carry  a  better  saile)  our  sides  are  thicker,  and  the  better 
able  to  resist  their  shott.  By  this  they  are  more  subject  to  bee  sunk  by 
gunn  shott  than  wee  are. 

The  benefitt  ariseing  by  these  advantages,  are  lost  to  us  by  gentlemieo 
comanding  their  Majesties  shipps  of  warr. 

That  gentlemen  captaines  have  been  in  a  great  part,  if  not  the  sole 
cause  of  the  destruction  of  our  seamen,  I  further  prove,  viz. 

A  gentleman  is  put  into  the  comand  of  (suppose  a)  4th  rate  shipp,  com* 
plement  200  men :  he  shall  bring  neere  20  landmen  into  the  shipp,  as  his 
footmen,  taylor,  barber,  fidlers,  decayed  kindred,  voluntier  gentleman,  or 
acquaintance,  as  companions.  Sec.  These  shall  have  the  accomodation  of 
a  master's  mate,  midshipman,  quartermaster,  master  trumpeter,  coxswaine, 
&c.  and  too  oft  their  pay,  while  others  do  tlie  duty  for  that,  of  an  able 
seaman,  or  such  as  deserve  it  not  Next  hee  covctts  to  have  all  the  rest 
of  his  complement  able  seamen,  to  the  denying  an  oflicer  the  privilidg  of 
a  servant,  which  custom  has  given  him  with  a  seaman  captaine.  Jf  he 
presses  nuisters,  master  boatswaines,  gunners,  or  carpentei-s  of  bigg  mer- 
cliant  shipps,  they  shall  fare  noe  better  in  their  accomodation  and  wagca 
tlian  others  before  the  mast,  and  be  sure  he  will  alhvays  have  more  thaji 
his  complement. 

^^^^f  I*^  m  Now 
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Now  all  that  gentlemen  captaines  bring  aboard  with  them,  are  of  bishop 
Williams's  opinion,  that  Providence  made  man  to  live  ashore,  and  it  is. 
necessity  that  drives  him  to  sea. 

When  on  the  contrary,  a  seaman,  as  soon  as  hee  has  the  comand  of  a. 
4th  rate  shipp,  of  200,  has  none  belonging  to  him  but  such  as  devout 
themselves  to  the  sea,  as  to  a  trade,  and  by  it  only,  expect  to  raise  their 
fortunes. 


Admiralls. 

Sir  Francis  Drake. 
Sir  John  Hawkins. 
Geherall  Deane. 
Col.  Rainebrough. 
Sir  John  Narbrough. 
Sir1?^illiam  Penn. 


Vice  Admiralls. 

Sir  Wm.  Batten. 
Sir  John  Lawson. 
Captain  Badilow. 
Sir  Tho.  Tiddeman. 
Captain  Peacock. 
Captain  Goodsbn. 
Sir  Christoph.  Mings. 
Sir  John  Harmai^. 
Sir  Johfn  Berry. 


Rear  Admiralls. 

Sir  Richard  Stainer. 
Captain  Houlding. 
Captain  Deacons. 
Captain  Sansuni. 


All  these  came  to  deserved  honour  from  having  been  cabbin  boys. 

Sir  Cloudsley  Shovell  had  the  same  begining. 

By  this  a  seaman  captaine's  rettinue  knew  presently  their  station  and 
duty,  are  true  spies  upon  every  officer's  miscarriage  tliat  reflects  upon  the 
captaine,  and  are  ledd  to  take  the  more  notice  to  signifie  their  capacity 
to  judge  of  things,  and  to  bespeak  their  captain  putting  a  tru^  value  upon 
them  for  their  preferment. 

On  the  other  hand,  gentlemen  captaine's  rettinue  value  none  but  of  their 
own  stamp,  for  whoreing,  swearing,  drinkifig  and  gameing,  know  nothing 
of  any  man's  ability,  or  neglect,  and  tell  tales  as  he  finds  the  captain  pleased 
er  angry  with  the  man,  or  himself  obliged,  or  disobliged  by  him. 


A  seaman 
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A  seaman  will  bee  content  with  the  complement  of  men  allowed,  if  but 
halfe  of  them  are  seamen,  (as  Sir  John  Narbrough,  when  hee  went  his  last 
voyage  in  the  Foresight,  took  aboard  many  officers  servants  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary, before  the  mast,  and  in  six  months  had  them  fitt  for  his  purpose.)  This 
way  a  seaman  captain  breeds  up  more  seamen  from  being  landmen,  trouncers, 
and  boyes,  than  the  casualty  of  fights,  drowning,  sickness,  &c.  destroys. 

While  the  gentleman  captain  (as  the  buck  rabbitt  eates  his  young)  de- 
stroys his  breed  of  seamen  by  casualtys  of  his  owne  making,  as  by  sending 
his  boate  for  water,  wood,  &c.  at  unseasonable  times  of  day,  weather,  or 
tyde,  or  his  pinnace  ashoar  upon  slight  occasions,  att  unseasonable  times. 
A  seaman  has  none  about  him  but  what  deserve  preferment. 
A  gentleman  captain  only  such  as  promote  pleasure^ 
A  seaman  captain  in  chaceing  takes  care  of  his  masts,  rigging,  &c.  and 
endeavours  to  finde  the  trim  of  his  shipp. 

A  gentleman  captain  speakes  bigg,  crys  lett  all  stand  until!  all  comes  by 
the  board,  then  crys  the  masts,  yards,  &c.  are  rotten,^  and  too  small,  by 
which  many  a  fast  sayling  shipp  have  come  to  loose  that  property  by  being 
overmasted,  over  rigged,  over  gunned,  (as  the  Constant  Warwick  from 
Q6  gunns,  and  an  incomparable  sayler,  to  46  gunns  and  a  slugg)  over 
manned,  (vide  all  the  old  shipps  built  in  the  parliament  time  now  left)  over 
built,  (vide  the  Ruby  and  Assurance)  and  haveing  great  tafferills,  gallarys, 
&c.  to  the  making  many  formerly  a  stiff,  now  a  tender  sided  shipp,  bringing 
thereby  their  head,  and  tuck  to  lye  too  low  in  the  water,  and  by  it  takeing 
away  their  former  good  property  in  steering,  sayling,  &c. 

The  .French  by  this  defect  of  ours,  make  warr  with  the  sword,  (by  sending 
no  small  shipps  of  warr  to  sea,  but  clean)  and  wee  by  cruseing  in  fleetes 
or  single  shipps  foule,  with  bare  threates.  As  Lucan  said  of  Caesar  and 
Pompey's  soldiers. 

'A  seaman  by  inspection  knows  how  to  finde  out  an  extraordinary  expence 
or  demand  of  stores  brought  for  his  hand  to  vouch  it. 

m  2  A  gentleman 
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A  gentleman  remaining  ignorant  how  to  contradict,  sign^s  it  implicitly, 
or  otherwise  hinders  the  service  by  refuseing  to  signe  it,  because  hee  loves 
not  the  officer. 

In  convoys,  a  gentleman  seldom  takes  any  shipps  under  his  convoy,  but 
,sonie  of  them  are  taken  from  him,  although  he  seldom  fail  of  takeing  con- 
voy money,  and  that  at  exorbitant  prices, 

A  seaman,  by  shortening  sail  in  the  night,  and  lying  by  early  in  the 
evening,  to  bring  his  convoy  together,  and  by  makeing  early  signels  to 
tack  in  the  jiight,  by  shortening  saile  upon  the  shift  of  a  windc,  or  its 
over  blowing ;  rarely  looses  any. 

A  seaman  captain  takes  up  less  of  the  shipp  for  his  accomodation. 

A  gentleman  captain  claimes  the  sterridge  for  his  grandure,  quarter  deck 
for  his  jarrs,  pidgeons,  Set.  and  oft  times  all  abaft  the  main  mast  upon  the 
upper  deck. 

A  seaman  is  familiar  amongst  his  men,  talking  to  severall  on  the  watch, 
is  upon  deck  all  night  in  foul  weather,  gives  the  most  active  a  dram  of  the 

bottle. 

A  gentleman  has  a  sentinall  at  his  great  cabbin  doore,  (to  keepe  silence 
in  the  belfry)  and  oft  times  beatcs  his  master  for  not  comeing  to  him  forth.- 
with,  when  hee  rings  his  bell  in  the  night,  (although  it's  not  his  watch)  to 
pnswer  his  impertinant  questions.  By  which  you  have  few  good  masters 
left  in  the  navy,  and  nothing  less  than  a  lieutenant's  place  will  serve  a 
merchant  master  of  a  small  vessell,  so  much  do  they  dread  being  a  master 
of  any  of  their  M^esty's  shipps,  (vide  captain  Abraham  Potter,  late  mastet 
attendant  at  Shcerncss)  who  chose  to  bee  gunner  of  the  Anthelope,  a  4th 
rate  sliipp,  tlian  to  go  master  of  a  like  4th  rate,  the  which  he  had  been 
for  severall  years  before. 

Findc  but  a  way,  and  practice  it,  to  catch  the  French  privateers,  you  at 
once  cool  their  courage.  Enable  yourselves  thereby  to  ^ut  a  dread  on 
their  coracing  near  a  fleet  of  your  merchant  shipps,  by  sending  clean 

shipps 
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shipps  on  convoys  at  appointed  times,  not  dftencr  than  once  a  yeare,  to 
remote  ports,  and  very  early  in  August,  to  recover  your  men  for  the  great 
shipps  in  the  spring.  Let  those  merchant  shipps  that  goe  abroad,  be  of 
the  greatest  force  to  resist  an  ennemy. 

Preferr  the  most  knowing  ;  tume  no  man  out  of  employment  without  a 
heareing  and  cause  publiquely  assigned ;  put  none  into  imployment  but 
such  as  know  the  duty  of  the  meanest  person  hee  is  to  comand.  Till  this 
is  practiced,  England  can  neither  bee  safe  or  happy. 

Wee  act  as  if  king  Lewis  had  the  management  of  our  navall  affaires. 
Six  or  ten  cleane  tallowed  shipps  of  warr,  (not  over  gunned)  and  constantly 
recruited  as  any  grow  foule,  lying  at  convenient  distances  in  the  soundin^a, 
would  be  incomparable.  Lanthomes  to  guide  and  bring  our  straggling 
rich,  but  heavy  laden  merchant  shipps  into  port.  ITie  want  of  whichv 
in  a  little  time  more,  will  destroy  all  our  trade  by  capture  and  wreck  of 
our  homeward  bound  merchant  shipps,  and  thereby  also  robb  this  king- 
dom of  her  best  seamen,  beyond  all  the  other  wayes  of  gunn  shott,  sick- 
ness, &c. 

Before  gentlemen  came  to  comand  in  the  navy,  and  direct  our  maritime 
affaires  ashore,  wee  weie  able  to  fight  with  all  the  worid  at  sea,  (as  the 
French  king  does  at  this  day  with  the  greatest  part  of  Europe  by  land.) 
Since  the  yeare  I66O,  wee  finde  (by  gentlemens  management)  oureeltes 
under  a  necessity  to  make  up  our  fleet  with  a  third  part  French  to  fight 
the  Dutch,  or  a  third  part  Dutch  to  fight  the  French.  In  a  little  time  . 
more,  this  method  will  reduce  us  but  to  one  third  part  of  the  strength  of 
our  neighbours,  Dutch  or  French. 

Wee  have  forgot  our  old  way  in  fighting,  of  laying  upon  the  bow,  or 
quarter  of  our  ennemy,  ever  since  1654,  yet  the  Dutch  retained  it  in  two 
warrs  with  us  afterwards,  viz.  upon  the  Victory,  when  Sir  Christopher  Mings 
comanded  her,  and  the  Prince  Royall,  when  Sir  Edward  Spragg  wore  tlie 
blue  flagg  (at  main  topmast  head)  in  her;  and  when  Sir  John  Harman 

comanded 
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comanded  the  H«iry,  and  also  when  hee  comanded  the  Charles  the  Second. 
SeYerall  others  had  by  Skipper  Thrum  Caps  sons  their  jacketts  well  thrashed» 
(although  our  best  heroes  were  enclosed  in  walls  of  brass)  and  entirely  by 
men  keeping  in  the  trade  from  father  to  son ;  while  wee  forgott  to  fight  any 
other  way  than  twice  cannon  shott  distance  from  the  ennemy,  or  catch  a 
tartar  by  our  great  courage.  We  began  to  learne  late,  and  dispise  the 
trade,  although  wee  gott  our  bread  by  it,  thereby  oft  leaving  the  most 
dareing  of  our  friends  to  be  distroyed  by  our  ennemy.  When  the  gentle- 
man captaine  lookes  on  with  a  Damme,  I  take  him  for  a  coward,  let 
liim  take  his  share  as  I  have  done,  a  slight  matter  having  sent  him  a 

packing. 

Heretofore,  if  a  seaman  had  offended  in  a  private  shipp,  hee  was  called 
into  the  great  cabbin  before  the  officers,  viz.  lieutenant,  master,  and  his 
two  mates,  the  gunner,  purser,  boatswaine,  and  carpenter,  sumoned  for 
that  purpose  into  the  great  cabbin,  and  the  corporal  ordered  to  sett  a  cen-- 
tinell  on  the  great  cabbin  doore,  and  the  person  accused  brought  in,  and 
after  examination  and  proof,  (viva  voce)  had  his  punishment  sentanced  by 
majority  of  votes,  Since  gentlemen  came  to  comand  in  the  navy,  all  is 
done  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  comander,  without  hope  of  releife  at  a 
court  martiall,  the  Scotch  law  takeing  place  there,  of  shew  mee  the  man, 
and  I  will  tell  you  how  his  cause  shall  goe.  Many  men,  by  rigorous 
punishment,  have  disserted  their  shipps  with  tenn  and  fifteen  months  pay 
due  to  them.  Severall  abroad  in  forreigne  ports,  where  by  marrying  they 
are  for  ever  allienated  from  their  country.  There  being  (as  James  Howell 
saies  of  the  Spaniards  and  French)  a  naturall  as  well  as  accidentall  anti- 
pathy between  the  genius  of  seamen,  and  their  gentlcBfian  comanders :  as 
king  Charles  the  First  found  experimentally  trae. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  the  number  of  daics  a  gentleman  captaine  layes  in 
port  unnecessarily,  his  supernumeraries,  over  manning,  over  gmming,  and 
spoyling  the  sayling  of  his  shipp,  the  small  care  hee  takes,  and  judgement 

hee 
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hee  has  to  increase  seamen,  secure  them  from  drowning,  and  his  shipp  from 
stranding,  annoy  his  ennemy,  or  secure  his  convoys,  or  prevent  the  great 
wast  and  theft  of  stores  made  by  his  officers,  through  his  ignorance  to 
sign,  and  interest  to  get  them  past,  bee*put  togetlier,  the  crown  will  at  all 
times  be  better  able  to  secure  trade,  prevent  the  growth  of  the  navall 
strength  of  our  ennemy,  with  100,0001.  under  a  naturall  sea  admiralty, 
and  seaman  captaines,  (witness  the  Dutch)  than  with  three  times  that 
summ  imder  land  admiralls  and  gentlemen  captaines^  not  bred  tar- 
pawlins. 


The  preceding  coarsely  drawn  account  and  remarks,  which  are  in  many 

instances  unwarrantably  severe,  appear  to  have  been  produced  by  the 

custom  which,  to  say  the  truth,  became  too  prevalent  after  the  Restora- 

tion,  of  appointing,  land  officers  (and  in  many  instances,  persons  who  had 

/  never  been  bred  either  to  the  land  or  sea  service,,  though  of  high  rank,  and 

merely  because .  they  were  so)  to  the  command  of  ships  of  war,  and  to 

stations  of  Still  superior  consequence:     However  illiberal  and  improper 

the, observations  o^F^red  ipny  be  in  flia.ny.  respects^  there  certainly  appears 

much  truth  and  solidity  in  the  general  principle  of  them.     Tlie  page  of 

history,  and  many  events  which  took  place  subsequent  to  the  Restoration^ 

confirm  the  judgement  of  the  Author,  though  it  might  have  been  wished, 

for  the  sake  of  decency  and  propriety,  he  had  conveyed  his  animadveisions 

in  somewhat  less  vulgar  terms.     Upon  the  whole,  its  insertion,  as  well  as 

that  of  the  former  paper,  may  perhaps  be  pardoned,  especially  as  the 

latter  forms  a  curious  sketch  of  the  costume  of  the  navy,  (if  the  term  be 

allowable)  at  a  period  when  it  first  began  to  acquire  that  consequence 

which,  after  having  successfully  contended  against  Holland,  soon  became 

sufficiently  mighty  to  check  and  overcome  the  ambition   of  Louis  the 

Fourteenth  also. 
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THE  fif3t  part  of  the  performance  <^  a  long  existing  contract,  relative  to  the 
History  of  Marine  Architecturei  the  speedier  execution  of  which  has  been  delayed  by— 
a  number  of  occurrences^  which  it  would  be  now  irrelative  and  impertinent  to  mention^ 
is  at  length  seat  forth,  with  all  its  imperfections  on  its  head,  to  pass  through  the  6ery 
oideal  of  public  criticism  and  opinion. 

Although  it  is  impossible  for  the  most  consmnmate  vanity  to  flatter  itself  with  the 
hope,  that  even  in  the  mere  narrative  of  the  events  which  have  taken  place  during, 
so  long  a  period,  and  so  interesting,  yet,  in  many  instances,  so  obscure  a  bmnch  of 
history^  many  errors  may  not  be  discovered;,  the  Author,  nevertheless,  is  happy  ia 
being  able  to  boast  a  firm  and  honest  consciousness,  that  he  has  spared  no  pains  in 
the  inquiry  and  investigation  which  a  most  complex  subject  seemed  to  demand  Aa 
he  can  ^tAj  affirm,  too^  that  the  best  powers  of  his  mind,  and  the  strongest  efforts  of 
his  activity,^  have  been  for  many  yeara  unceasingly  devoted  to  it^  he  trusts  that  his 
inaccuracies  will  be  censured  with  mildness,  and  that  hb  unwilling  deficiencies  may  be 
rather  pitied  than  condemned.     ^ 

On  the  ulterior  prosecution  of  the  plan  submitted  to  public  view,  some  years  since^ 
in  the  advertisement  prefixed  to  the  Prospectus,  it  ^vould,  perhaps,  be  considered  im* 
f  r<^^  to  be  silent :  it  would  not  only  be  improper,  but  most  probably  impolitic,  as  it 
might  argue  either  a  breach  of  contract,  or  at  best  an  indecent  neglect  It  was  thea> 
considered  as  necessary  to  divide  the  subject  into  two  branches,  for  reasons  which- 
maturer  subsequent  deliberation  having  sanctioned  the  propriety  of,  may  now  be 
assigned  with  less  hesitation  than  they  couM  have  been,  in  the  first  instance. 

It  is  a  complaint  fi«quently  made,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  very  good  reason,, 
that  books,  more  espedally  those  written  on  pomts  of  any  particular  science,   are 
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often  branched  out  into  a  variety  of  sections  and  divisions,  in  which  the  greater  part 
of  their  readers  feel  themselves  very  little  interested.  An  History  of  Marine  Archi- 
tecture is  peculiarly  subject  to  this  species  of  objection.  The  mere  theorist  may 
covet  to  learn  only  what  Jias  been  done  in  remote  times,  that  he  may  furnish  him- 
self with  a  general  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject,  from  whence,  in  the  hope 
of  suggesting  improvement,  his  own  future  studies  may  be  directed  towards  any  point 
which  he  finds  most  suited  to  his  inclination.  On  the  other  hand,  the  practical  artist, 
totally  disregarding  obsolete  fashions  and  customs,  which  he  considers  as  in  no  degree 
interesting  to  him,  wishes  for  nothing  more  than  the  possession  of  such  designs  as  the 
most  recent  experience  has  established  the  propriety  of.  The  reason  of  this  different 
tendency  of  the  human  mind,  is  obvious  in  both  instances.  The  former  character  has 
sufficient  leisure  to  baid  his  views  to  scientific  improvement,  while  the  latter  is  pre- 
vented, by  the  natural  duties  of  his  occupation,  from  paying  the  same  portion  of 
attentioB  to  it:  he  consequently  resorts  to  his  fellow  labourer  for  assistance,  or 
readily  embraces  and  pursues  such  as  suit  his  purpose,  from  among  the  experiments 
that  have  been  made  by  other  artists,  to  whom,  in  his  turn,  he  himself  affords  the 
same  kind  of  aid. 

What  is  now  offered,  therefore,  to  the  public,  is  an  historical  account,  and  an 
humble  attempt,  towards  the  investigation  of  the  theory  of  the  science.  The  character 
of  the  generality  of  those  readers,  to  whom  the  consideration  of  such  branches  may 
be  most  agreeable,  has  been  already  hinted ;  and  though,  it  is  hoped,  it  may  not  be 
too  arrogant  to  expect,  that  many,  even  pi*actical  men,  may  possess  sufficient  curiosi^ 
and  leisure  to  honour  the  following  sheets  with  a  serious  and  attentive  perusal,  yet 
it  certainly  might  be  considered,  by  others,  an  extravagant  tax  upon  them,  to  compel 
the  purchase  of  what  they  might  esteem  least  consequential,  as  the  sole  means  of  pos* 
sessing  that  which  they  might  deem  infinitely  more  valuable.  In  respect  to  the  merits 
of  the  present  Publication,  the  Author,  as  he  has  just  now  hinted,  is  naturally  doubtfuL 
It  is  a  work  of  labour,  and  of  inquiry  ;  and  of  the  extent  of  his  own  faculties  in  those 
pursuits,  no  man  is  a  competent  judge.  As  to  the  proposed  Supplement,  which  has 
nothing  but  truth,  and  usefulness  to  recommend  it,  he  entertains  no  fears  for  its  recep- 
tion. It  will  contain  merely  a  detail  of  facts,  collected  from  the  dry  experience  of 
practical  men  ;  and  if  he  rq)orts  them  with  fidelity  and  accuracy,  he  will  have  done 
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his  duty,  and  the  humble  degree  of  credit  due  to  him  will  be  fairly  allowed  by  those 
who  are  the  proper  judges  of  it. 

On  the  grounds  just  stated,  what  may  in  some  measure  be  considered  as  a  Sup* 
plement  to  the  present  Work,  though  in  a  great  measure  disjointed  from,  and  uncoil* 
nected  with  it,  is  offered  to  the  Public;  and  as  a  manifest  proof  it  cannot  contain  any 
thing  beyond  what  has  been  already  honestly  explained,  so  that  consequently  such 
Supplement  ^regards  merely  the  practice  of  the  science,  it  is  necessary  to  observe, 
that  the  letter-press  will  scarcely  exceed  fifty  pages,  for  it  will  comprise  nothing  more 
than  a  technical  statement  of  the  qualities  and  properties  possessed  by  the  different 
vessels,  of  which  working  draughts  will  be  given ;  to  the  amount  of  forty-eight  in 
number. 

Tlie  Supplement  being  in  very  considerable  forwardness,  its  publication  can  be  pro- 
mised, without  the  smallest  apprehension  of  a  breach  in  the  performance,  on  the  1st 
day  of  November  next.  It  will  contain,  as  has  been  already  stated,  forty-eight 
draughts  of  ships  and  vessels  that  have  been  actually  built,  and  whose  properties 
and  qualities  have  been  experimentally  ascertained.  A  brief  statement  of  them, 
printed  uniformly  with  the  History  of  Marine  Architecture,  will  be  severally  annexed 
to  the  draughts.  In  order  to  render  the  selection  as  interesting  as  possible,  it  has 
been  arranged  in  such  manner  as  to  comprise  twenty-four  ships  or  vessels  of  war 
in  different  rates,  and  as  many  intended  for  the  purposes  of  commerce.  These  classes 
are  again  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  half  of  them  being  the  works  of  British 
artists,  and  the  remainder  of  those  belonging  to  foreign  countries.  The  smaller 
vessels  will  be  given  on  a  quarter  scale,  the  larger  on  an  eighth,  which,  as  tliey 
will  be  severally  executed  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  has  been  considered  sufficiently 
large  for  the  purpose  of  actual  practice.  To  the  foregoing  will  be  added  two  models, 
or  folding  plates,  on  pasteboard  and  card-paper,  one  representing  the  horizontal  dcmi- 
section,  shewing  the  water-lines  of  a  third  rate,  the  second,  a  demi-modei  of  its  hull, 
both  which  being  constructed  according  to  a  draught  given  in  the  selection,  will,  it  is 
presumed,  enable  the  mere  novice  to  understand,  with  perfect  readiness,  those  lines 
described  in  what  is  called  a  MX)rking  draught,  which  might  otherwise  be  considered 
by  him  confused  and  unintelligible,  and  by  that  means^  at  least  further,  the  study 
of  the  science. 

Specimens 
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S[>rcuncu«  of  the  Plates  will  be  shortly  tent  to  the  dlBmmt  \m6tmXin% 
are  aflixal  to  the  pro»cnt  publication,  and  to  vhom  thoic  figimw  vfao  vnh  to  i 
pun*ha6cm,  are  requested  to  lignHy  their  ratentiock    The  price  will  be  Six  GuiBcas 

in  boards. 
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;    ,  MARINE  ARCHITECTURE. 

INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER.  ■ 

On  the  Origin  of  Marine  'Architecture. 

DEGRADINCi  as  it  may  appcai*  towKatis  called  the  dignity  of  human 
nature^  we  fear  it  is  la  truth,  too  firmfy  established  to  be  controverted, 
or  even  disputed,  that  matiy  of  those  arts,  the  discovery  and  perfection  of  which 
are  thought  to  have  contributed  most  eminently  to  the  "benefit  and  advantage  of 
mankind,  owe  dieir  existence  and  progress  in  a  much  greater  degree  to  the 
jdcpravity  of  the  human  mihd^  than  to  any  of  those  virtuous  principles  of 
-enquiry  which  can  alone  adorn  and  exalt  it. 

Avarice,  luxury,  and  ambition  have  been  the  grand  promoters  of  all  pursuit* 
and  discoveries  not  strictly  innocent  in  themselves,  or  which  do  not  most  uncqui^ 
vocally  rest  on  the  biasis  of  philosophy  only.  Those  which  tend  in  the  most  distant 
degree,  by  their  operations  and  effects,  to  pamper  the  pride,  the  sensual  appetite^, 
or  the  lust  of  pdwer  iti  man,  certainly  deteriorate  his  character ;  arid  however  spe- 
ciously it  vmlj  be  pretended,  that  in  their  first  intention  they  applied  only  to  thfe 
enlargement  of  the  \iriderstinding,  or  the  ease  of  such  supposed  wants  as  custom 
has  insinuatingly  added  to  those  of  nature,  it  cannot  surely  be  denied  by  persons 
/who  advance  this  excuse,  that  their  introduction,  their  progression,  and 
their  general  use,  have,  in  regular  proportion  to  their  own  advancement, 
augmented  the  general  inquietude  of  man,  lessened  ihtt  innocence  and  purity 
of  mind  he  is  supposed  to  have  originally  possessed,  and,  finally,  been 
the  grand  pronK>ter  of  those  horrid  scenes  of  slaughter  and  desohttioii  which, 
during  so  many  ages,  have  disgraced  the  universe.  The  reflection  which 
arises  on  seeing  nation  furiously  arming  againft  nation,  as  if  in  dreadful 
cmrulation  which  should  pro\iB  themselves  moSt  barbarous,  and  most  crtteE, 
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must  naturally  lead  the  philanthropic  mind  to  lament  any  discovery  that  may 
tend  to  feed  the  fury  of  contest,  ^aWipugh  ^p  advantages  derived  from  it, 
while  confined  within  a  peaceful  and  innocent  channel,  might  have  very  strongly 
contributed  to  our  general  ease,  our  comfort,  and  our  enjoyments. 

Let  the  blame  rest,  however,  on  those  whose  misapplication  of  such  discove- 
ries Britain  has  been  forced  for  her  own  security  to  adopt  j  and,  fittding,  as 
we  do  at  the  present  day,  that  such  reflections  may  distract  us,  but  cannot  re- 
move or  allay  the  evil  that  has  gone  forth,  it  becomes  highly  incumbent,  as  a 
natural  principle,  and  to  put  us,  at  least  on  an  equality  with  the  rest  of 
mankind,  that  we  should  investigate  every  art  and  science  that  can  possibly 
contribute  to  our  dcfeiice,  or  can  advance  our  raaseqtu^ce  among  nations,  much 
as  we  are  at  the  same  time  compelled  to  condemn  the  ends  to  which  those  arts, 
originally  innocent  in  themselves,  have  been  perverted.  Among  the  foremost  of 
these,  at  least  when  we  speak  in  relation  to  such  as  are  cultivated  by  countries 
and  nations  bordering  on  lli«  sea,  standi  the  science  of  ship-building,  the  origin 
of  which  is  certainly  almost  coeval  with  the  existence  of  the  world.  This  assw- 
tion  will  not  be  disputed  among  Christian  nations ;  and,  we  believe,  will  be 
almost  aft  well  admitted  by  all  other  countries  where  the  habits  and  pursuits 
of  men  have  led  their  ideas  on  this  subject  to  any  farther  attention  than  we 
£nd  bestowed  on  it  by  those  small  secluded  societies  whoK  remote  situatioa, 
and  almost  primitive  simplicity,  have  reivlered  any  study  or  application  unnc^ 
cessary,  ^dier  than  what  we  may,  without  impropriety,  say,  appears  to  be 
connected  with  their  very  existence. 

It  would  be  a  fruitless  attempt  to  investigate,  not  merely  the  first  inventor 
of  Marine  Architecture,  but  even  the  country,  or  quarter  of  the  world  from 
whence  the  science  derived  its  birth,  or  origia.  The  remote  distance 
of  time,  aided  by  the  hyperbolical  fictions  of  poetsr  and  hifitoriians,  render  the 
attempt  absurd,  and  indeed  ridiculous,  because  the  result  of  the  enquiry  can** 
not  produce  any  decisive  determination.  It  may  be  Cdnjecturbd  tlutr  .the 
inquisitive  active  spirit  of  enterprize,  constitutidQally,  as  it  wire,  implanted  in 
our  nature,  displayed  itself  at  one  and  the  same  time,  in  a  variety  of  quarters 
and  districts;  for  the  primitive  ideas  of  men  dispersed  over  the  &tce  of  the 
globe  uncoimected  with,  uncommunicating  with  each  other,  and  totally  ignorant 
even  of  each  others  existence,  appear  in  such  perfect  unison  as  to  invention,  that 
they  extremely  well  warraiit  this  supposition. 

At  the  time  Caesar  invaded  Britain  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  so  fkr  as  re- 
jgarded  civilization  and  improvement,  might  be  pronounced  almost  ii\  a  state  of 
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nature.  Though  imt  fer  retxiortd  from  that  nation  which  was  then  rapidly  raising 
itself  aj  the  tmporiwn  of  twte,  elegance^  and  universal  knowledge,  the  Britons 
lived  in' 90  great  i  degree  leclnded  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  to  have  derived 
little  or  n<^  idviaiitegc  finona; that  circumstance:  their  dombcstic  oeoonomyt  their 
geiieral  hafeita  in  life,  theit  itnecharfical  knowledge,  scarcely  equalled  that  which 
VBL  modem  timei  wc  have  witoessiodto  be  possessed  by  the  New  Zealander ;  jet  the 
faUowing  bomplimeotairy  description  vf  litear  skill  kt  Maime  Acchitedure  is  ^ven 
by  Cesar,  in  his  first  book  de  BeUo  Civili,  So^^  54.  ^^  Quum  in  his  angustiis 
res  esaet  J.  abque  bonnes  via^  ab  Afranianis  ir^ittlms  equitibusque  obsiderentur, 
noc  pontes  periid  poss^nt  3  imperat  militibus  Csesar,  ut  tiaves  faciant,  cujus  ge- 
neris eum superidribus  annisusus Britanniae docuerat.  Carinis  primum  ac statu- 
miQa  ex  levi  materia  fkbant,  reliquum  corpus  naviunu  viminibus  contextum 
coriisintegebaltur/*-^^  To  such  straits,"  sayshe,**wa8CaBsarreduced,aU  the  passes 
b«iog  dccupied  by  the  cavity  And  infantry  of  Afranius^s  army,  diajt  he  was  unable 
to  com^tletH'idge&  ov^rthemer^.  '  He  thieh  ordered  his  soldiers  to  prepare 
a  number  of  vessels^,  the  tise  and  construction  of  which  he  had  learnt  aome 
years  before  in  Britain.  The  keel  and  frame  were  farmed  of  light  wood ;  a 
sufficient  number  of  elastic  twigs  were  interwoven  betwbeu  the  ribs  to  giver 
ftreng)kh  to  the  sides,  which  were  afiterwanls  covered  with  hides  ;**  the  latter 
answw ing  the  same  end  ^  the  more  refined  method  of  planking,  which  had 
been,  even  then,  in  use  for  a  number  of  ages,  in  tlrase  countries -whcare  the  arta 
had  made  any  matenal  prognesst 

Fxom  th6  foregoing  description  it  is  very  evident  that  this  vessel^  in  the  construe- 
tioft^whickthe  fiiU  extent  of  British  maritime  know  lege  and  mechanical  inge- 
nuity appears  to  have  been  exerted,  was  of  the  same  kind,  and  applied  to  the  saracf 
pwposes,  as.  those  which  in  imodern  days  are  called  Punts  or  Pontoons ;  but  the 
necessities  of  own:  aboriginal  ancestors  not  requiring  in  their  rude  uncultivated 
dtateany  thing,  faither  than  a  conveyance  across  the  rirers  which  intersected  the 
country,  it  canbe  but  little  wondewd  at,  that  thtaf  discoveries  and  skill  attained 
BO  greater  hidght*  .Viewing,  therefore,  and  comparing  with  it,  the  Marine 
Architecture  of  the  rvacjous  iiewly^discDvered  cosmtriesj  where  it  may  at  this 

.  *  Tbe  Sicsni^  sow  "^  ^eera, .  ^kiistod  iii'Spaint  to4runiiii^  by  (he  town  of  Lenda,  then  called 
Dcrda. 

t  Nave5,  This  term  proves  how  vpry  Indetenninately  that  word  is  frequently  used  by  the  ancients; 
andihehr  descriptive  accounts,  through  so  uncertain  a  mode  of  expression  being  consequently  rendered  ex- 
tiseraely  vague,  can  \Icry  little  <be  telicd  00..  ^ 
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momeat  be  considered  in  its  original  anid  almost  totally  unimproved  state,  it  is 
drawing  a  very  fair  inference,  considering  the  subject  in  a  philosophical  light,  to 
say  that  the  human  mind,  directed  to  the  same  point,  has  generally  effected  its  pur- 
pose nearly  in  the^ame  way^  whether  the  artist  Was  an  aboriginal  Briton,' dtl 
E^squimaux,  or  an  inhabitant  of  New  Zealand;  Partial  variations  must  ibUeedbe 
admitted,  but  these  are  occasioned  merely  by  the  difference  of  situation  and  cli- 
mates, as  well  as  the  peculiar  productions  of  the  countries  themselves.  The  inlia-» 
bitant  of  the  Labrador  coast  covers  his  Canoe  with  the  skiti  of  the  seal^on  which 
he  feeds,  because  the  frozen  region,  in  which  he  is  destined  to  live,  affords  him  no 
other  material  so  fit  for  his  purpose:  others  whom  W6  might  ^ith  eas?  select^  and 
who  are  placed  by  Providence  in  a  more  genial  latitude,  have  been  wise  enough 
to  use  either  the  bark  of  trees,  curiously  joined,  a  contrivance  to  which  they  have 
been  driven,  through  the  want  of  implements,  or  tools  sufficiently  hard  to  enable 
theni  to  make  use  of  the  trees  themselves ;  while  the  inhabitants  of  countries  for- 
tunately or  ingeniously  supplied  with  these,  as  a  more  durable  and  useful  substance, 
better  adapted  to  their  purpose,  have  carefully  seized  the  opportunity  of  working 
such  light  and  buoyant  woods  as  nature  hath  furnished  them  with,  into  their  rude 
and  uncultivated  first  attempts  in  the  science  of  Marine  Architectiire* 

The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  who  were  the  original  inventors  of  the  art  hai 
been  already  painted  out.  The  nations  which  stand  foremost  as  joint  candi- 
dates for  the  honour,  appear  to  have  been  the  ^^gyptian8  and  Phofenicians ;  at 
least  it  is  to  them  that  the  invention  is  ascribed'  by  aiithol-s  of  the  highest 
afitiquity,  as  well  as  credit,  on  the  score  of  aflTordiog  the  most  authentic  informa- 
tion. The  Nile,  which  intersected  their  country^  presented  to  the  former  a 
less  dangerous  opportunity  of  making  the  first  xude^  attempts  in  the  science 
of  navigation  than  the  sea  itself  did;  while  the  enterprising  spirit,  that  appears[ 
peeuliarly  td  have?  marked  the  Phoenician  character,  as  well  as  the  advantageous 
situation  of  their  two  principal  cities.  Tyre  and  Sidon,  urged  dxem,  by  gradmft: 
steps;  tollx)lder  enterprises,  which  raised  them  to  an  unrivalled  pre-eminency,  as 
navigators,  anwng  the  tiations  which  surrounded  them,  and  enabled  them  toi 
engross,  almost  entirely  to  themselves;  the  commerce  of  thc.universe*  .     :  / 

The  following  description  is  given  us  of  the  original  method  used  by  the 
^Egyptians  in  constructing  Vessels j  and  it  will  forcibly  strengthen  the  observa- 
tion we  have  already  made,,  that  all  primitive  attempts. in  the  art  we  are  about 
to  treat  of,  have  been  regukted  or  extended  more  by  natural  caufes  and  conse- 
quences than  by  any  wonderful  exertion  produced  from  the  mind  of  the  artificer 

'  .  himfelf* 
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himfelf.  The  bark  used  on  the  Nile  appears  to  have  been  formed  of  small  planks 
cut  out  of  the  aeantha  or  iEgyptian  thorn :  these  were  not,  as  might  be  natu- 
rally suppoied,  cut  into  lengths,  as  planks,  but  nearly  square,  measuring  about 
three  feet  each  way  :  they  were  lapt  over  each  other  like  tiles,  and  fastened  to* 
gether  by  a  proper,  number  of  wooden  pins  nearly  of  the  same  shape  with  the 
trenails  of  modem  thnes.  This  mode  of  construction  was  found  sufEcientiy 
strong  for  the  purpofes  to  which  it  was  applied,  even  without  the  obvious  assist- 
ance of  any  internal  frame  of  timber ;  and  proving  equal  to  the  necessities  and 
fmibition  of  the  inventors,  they  for  a  long  time  troubled  not  themselves  with 
attempting  any  additional  improvement. 

The  hull  of  the  vessel  being  completed,  a  competent  number  of  seats,  or  benches; 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  rowers,  were  addfed ;  and  when  the  joints  or  seams 
fv^ere  carefully  caulked  with  the  papyrus,  so  as  completely  to  exclude  the  water; 
the  floating  fabric  then  becanie  fit  for  immediate  use.  We  must  not,  however^ 
forget  to  mention,  that  experience  \try  iearly  suggested  the  necessity  of  some  di- 
recting as  well  as  impelling  power,  in  aid  of  human  labour.  A  mast,  formed 
out^of  a  strait  stick  fpf  tbeacantha,  and  a  sail,  nmde  of  papyrus,  supplied  the 
latter ;  at  the  $ame  time  :a  rudder,  whicbis  said  to  have  passed  through  the  keel; 
or  bottpnl  of  (hfe  vessel^  remedied  the  defect  occasioned  by  the  want  of  the 
former*   •        .     :  • 

These  veteels  beings  as  well  from  their  constiniction,  as  equipment,  almost  in* 
capable  of  stemifling  the  current  of  the  river,  were  generally  towed  up  against  it 
by  persons  on  shore,  unless  the  wind  fortunately  proved  sufficiently  strong  and 
favourable  for  the  proposed  course,  to  enable  the  sail  to  be  used  as  a  substitute: 
On  returning  with  the  current,  it  was  customary  for  the  ^Egyptians  to  fasten; 
with  ropes  across  the  prow  of  the  vessel,  ah  hurdle  of  tamarisk,  which  being  let 
down  into  the  water,  and  steadibd  by  ropes,  t)r'  bands  made  of  twisted  reeds, 
caused  it: to  move  forward  With . ehcreasjed  velocity^  in  consequence  of  the 
stream  a^ng  with  greater  force  oa  the^ni^^Kre  of  the  hurdle  which  extended 
beyond  the  sides^  than,  it.woidd  have  done  on^tiie  mere  vessel  itself,  without 
this  ingenious  aid.  In  oidcr,  to.  preserve  a  ^q  balance  between  the  head  and 
stern,  which  roigUt  odbierwisehave  been  ^ected  by  the  action  of  the  wateron 
the  hurdle,  and,,  in. some'  degree:also^  by  the  weight  of  it,  as  well  as^  to  cause 
the  boat  to  swim  nearly-  with  an  even  keel,  a  stone  of  confiderable  magni-- 
tude„  pierced  thmugh  the  middle,,  was  suspended  by  a  rope  from  the  stern,  a 

r'  ^  fj  .        ,   .  contrivance 
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c6ntHv&ncc  which  was  found  to  Answer  the  purpose  so  weil^  that  the  ucilkilled 
navigators  were  enabled  to  pafs  to  and  fro  without  either  danger  or  difficulty. 

Certain  prejudices  which  originated  in  religious  motives^  confined  tbe  navigation 
of  the  Egyptians  to  the  Nile  for  the  space  of  several  centuries :  they  enter- 
tained the  strangest  aversion  to  the  sea,  and  called  it  Typiion,  because,  according 
td  tl^e  Crude  undigested  notions  of  early  times,  they  supposed  it  to  swallow 
up  a  river,  which,  x)n  account  of  the  fertility  it  endued  their  country  with, 
ibey  regarded  at  a  species  of  divinity.  They  evctt  carried  their  dislike, 
to  all  persons  following  a  maritime  way  of  life  to  such  an  height,  that,  it  is  said, 
they  would  scarcely  permit  Phoenicians,  or  any  other  strangers  so  occupied,  to 
cnt^r  their  country.  The  case  was  widely  different  with  respect  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Tyre  and  of  Sidon;  scarcely  were  those  cities  founded,  ere  they  entered 
with  avidity  on  a  pursuit  which  they  never  relinquished,  or  even  relaxed  from; 
whilst  they  continued  to  preserve  their  Kberty  and  independence.  The  following 
character,  which  they  appear  to  h$LVt  well  deserved,  has  been  given  of  this  enter^ 
prising  and  industrious  nation.  ^^  As  they  were  merchants,  they  may  be 
said  to  have  engrossed  all  tiie  commerce  of  the  western  World;  at  least,  as 
navigators,  they  were  the  boldest,  the  most  experienced,  imd  greatest  discdverers 
of  the  antient  times.  They  bad  for  many  ages  no  rivals;  and  as  tiiey 
delighted  in  establishing  distant  colonies,  their  exertions  in  that  paiticolar 
vf^K  SO  numerous,  that,  when  it  is  recollected  their  cottatry  was,  ito^H  proba- 
bility, Uttle  more  than  the  narrow  slip  of  groond  exitending  betwem  motint  li-^ 
banus  and  the  aea,  it  must  appear  mot  a  little  surprisic^  how  they  could  famish 
such  extensive  emigrations  witbDut  causing  ,aa  absolute  depopnladiioa  6f  theit 
whole  country/* 

In  few  words,  they  apf>ear,  according. tO:  the  best  tnformbrtion  we  tran  now 
procure,  to  have  been  ankong  the  ^arlicft^ople  wJfco  hiademycofisidemble|iro«- 
gress,  either  in  the  art  of  consti'ucting  vesseb,  t6r  the  sdeno^  of  naiTigatitm.itsclf. 
No  particular  descripti<>n  is  afforded  tis  t£  the  meohaiDia&  and  iSorm  adi^ted  by 
them,  farther  tham  tlmt,  in  the  earlier  agciof  the  sfaftc^  when  thdir  views  were  direct^ 
ed  merely  to  the  inoffensive  ]pUrpoie&:o£cMiuiicrce/liteir  ships,  were  considcrafcly 
shorter,  and  broader  than  th€>je  whi^,,  in  aiter  times,  whbn  the  power,  and  the 
consequent  ambition  of  the  peopk  eQdsea^d,ir^ere  intendedtoprooiote  the  destruc- 
tive ends  of  warfare,  and  plunder.  This^di&oenoe  of  constructicm  was  common 
to  all  nations  as  soon  as  the  uA  of  navi^tioa  t^eCame  a{^ed  to  two  ptirposes,  and 
has,  in  some  degree,  been  continued  among  moderns  even  to  the  present  moment. 

CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  THE  SECOND. 

Th  Science  qfS^^buildin^wdN(cuij^tiQn  probably  known  at  a  v^y  early  Period 
io  the  Chinese^^Rcaiofu  assi^wdfor  tke  little  Progress  made  by  them  in  ike  Arp-^ 
Account  ^  their  Skill,  in  Navigatiqn  cm^  Method  of  Boat^building — The  Art  (^ 
Navy^ation  understood  by  some  Indiwduals^  before  the  Time  of  the  phonic  ions  9 
or  .X^piians—^lts  J^fiuenee  and  'Effect  with  respct  to  Colonization  during  tie 
early  Ages  of  the  World. 

WE  are  hot,  however,  while  we  attrftute  to  the  Phoenicians  this  pre- 
eminence, to  consider  every  other  ancient  nation  in  the  universe  as  igno- 
rant of  the  sci^ice  in  its  moi'e  extended  state.  That  degree  of  curiosity  which 
is  infused  by  nature  into*  the  human  mind,  and  the  ardour  of  pursuit  which 
frequently  swells  inclination  into  a  persuasion  of  necessity,  produced  at  the 
•ame  tinie,  in  other  quarters,  the  same  progressive  improvement,  which  we 
may,  almost  uniformly,  trace  in  all  countries  whatever,  as  they  emerge  from 
barbarism  into  civilis&ation.  But  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  were  we  much 
mere  intimately  acquainted  with  their  history  than  the  most  learned  and  unwea- 
ried investigator  ever  pretended  to  be,  could  scarcely  afford  us  any  amu$en>ent» 
and  still  less  instruction,  in  this  service.  We  have  therefore  little  to  regret  if 
time,  and  the  destruction  of  the  most  valuable  records  of  antiquity,  have  pre- 
vented, oar  diving  fiuther  into  the  ancient  arcana  pf  it,  as  the  most  perfect  know- 
ledge of  them  would  certainly  produce  materials  far  less  interesting  to  our  present 
purpose,  tiian  ^n  account  drawn  from  the  ndodern  practice  of  the  uncivilised  rude 
artist  inhabiting  any  newly-dtscovered  country  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  It 
consequently  becomes  needless  to  say  more  on  this  part  of  the  subject ;  we  have 
already  pointed  out  those  states  which  we  know  were  considered,  by  the 
ancients,  as  the  leading  professors  of  navigation,  and  consequently  of  ship- 
building, as  a  national  pursuit,  and  have  only  to  add  to  this  list  of  enterprising 
people  a  short  notice  of  a  nation  which  strict  enquiry,  and  more  recent  dis- 
coveries, serve  to  point  out  to  us  as  almost  coeval  with  them. 

We 
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Wc  mean  the  Chinese ; — a  people  who  afford  us  stronger  proofs  of  the  para- 
doxical temper  and  genius  of  mankind  than  any  now  existing ;  a  nation  which, 
perhaps,  in  respect  to  priority,  may  claim  a  very  early  mention ;  but  which,  in  regard 
to  improvement,  has  not  improbably  passed  through  upwards  of  thirty  centuries 
without  producing,  or  even  wishing  .to. pr6dude;;aily  considerable  improvement 
in  the  original  floating  structure,  the  possession  of  which  first  constituted  them  a 
naval  power.  The  opinion  that  existing  necessities  and  local^sitpation  tend  more 
to  the  cstabhshment  of  thoSc  particular  foriris,* or '^ecuTiaridee  orcdnstruction, 
which  distinguish  the  vessels  of  different  c6untries  from  each  other,  is 'wonder- 
fully strengthened  by  the  practice  of  this  art  among  so  liunierous  and  ingenious 
-a  people.  Sufficiently  seduded,  and  separated'  from  nations  more  powerful  inre- 
spect  to  naval  war  than  themselves,  they  have,  if  their  owii  chronological  state- 
ments may  be  believed,  quietly  conducted  their  affairs,  during  the  period  just  re- 
lated, without  acquiring  additional  knowlege,  or  discovering  perhaps,  at  least  till 
w4thin  the  present  century,  that  it  was  in  the  reach  of  human  ability  to'^stisnd 
that  knowlege  beyond  what  they  the^nsejves  possessed.  :     .  * 

The  history  of  nations  endued  with  ]so  much  apathy  is  so  little  interesting^ 
fthat  it  parses  through  the  mind  like  a  vision  ;  and  the  narrative  of  three  lines 
will  comprise  all  the  account  that  is  necessary  to;  give  of  h.  * 

The  causes  of  the  little  progress  by  them  naade  in  the -art  of  navigation,  a 
science  which  all  persons  must  admit  holds  aneqp^  and  jiriiforiri  pace,  in  respect 
<o  improvement,  with  that  of  ship-building,  are  well  explained  in  the  account 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Embassy  sent  from  Great  Britain  to  Pekih,  in  the 
year  1792.  The  short  observations  which  are  interwoven  with  it  arc  in  exact 
conformity  to  those  ideas,  which  we  hope  all  persons,^  who. rc;gard  the  defects, 
the  perfections,  the  real,  and  artificial  necessities  of  human  nature.  Ni'ith  care, 
and  attention,  and  without  prejudice,  will,  though  with  some  rdtuctance,  admit 
the  truth  and  propriety  of.  .1 

"  When  an  European  pilot  arrives,"  observes  the  niarrator,  "  upon  the  deck  of  a  ,, 

vessel,  on  board  of  which  his  assistance  is  required,  he  takes  at  once  the  helm,  and 
^xercbes  his  functions  like  a  dictator  among  the  Romans,  while  all  other  autho<» 
rity  is  suspended,  or  exerted  only  to  enforce  obedience  to  his  absolute  commands.'* 

"  But  the  Chinese,  in  the  present  instance,  were  too  much  awed  by  the  novelty  ' 

of  their  situation,  in  the  midst  of  strangers,  to  be  forward  in  interfering.  They 
were,  however,  attentive  to  the  preparations  made  for  the  prosecution  of  the  ^ 

voyage,  and  to  all  manoeuvres  of  the  ships.     Each  of  them  brought  with  him  a  ^ 

small  ^ 
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small  marine  compass  ?;  but  they,  tiadt  Ixeitber  chirtfit,  nor  ahy  iasthmacnt  for  ascer^ 
tainiiig  latitiidcs.  .  The.local  expcrieocc^ttf  is  trwei  of  skilful  pilots^  is  deemed 
sufficient  in  regard  to  coasts  visited  by  them  frequently." 

"  It  is  not  uncommon,,  however,  on  board  Chinese  vessels,  to  have  maps  or 
sketches  of  th*ir  intendedroMt,  with  the  ^nei^bouririg  headlandsi*  cut  out  or 
engraved  .u|>olitb«  back  of  empty  gourdsj^  the  round  fortn  of  which  corresponds, 
in  some. sort,  ,to.the  figure  of  the  earth.  Such  a  simiUtude  may  have  sometimes 
contributed  to  render  these  sketches  somewhat  less  erroneous :  but  the  advantage 
is  accidental,  for  neither  the  astronomers  nor  navigator  of  China,  have  varied 
;nuch  from  the  first  rude  notions  entertained  among  mankind^  that  the  whole 
earth  was  one  flat:  wrfgc^,  in,  the  njiiddle  of  which  the  Chinese  took  for  granted, 
that  their  own  empire  was  situated;  thence  emphatically  stiled,  by  them,  the 
empire  of  the  middle ;  all  other  countries  surrounding  it,,  being,  in  their  estima* 
Jion,  comparatively  jsmall,  and :  lying  towards  the  edge,  or  margin  oi  the  earthy 
beyond  whidi  all  must  be  a  pr^ipitate  and, dreadful  voidi^" 

"  This  ignorance  of  the  eatth*s  form  precluded  any  attempt  to  ascertain  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  the  different  parts  of  it  by  observations  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  for  the  improvement  of^navi^tipn.  Even  amppg  other  n^Cxns^  >vrbere 
philosophers,  bad  made  discoveries  of  importance; ^  tjhpy  ?eldom  were  applied  to 
useful  purposes,  until  the  great  inventres^  of  social  arts,  necessity,  had  stin^ulated 
to  extraordinary  exertions.  Notwithstanding  the  science  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
fertility  and  acuteness  of  their  mind,  they  never  proceeded  to  the  length  of 
ascertaining,:  with  the  assistance  of  an  instrupie^it,  the,  positioiiof  a  ship  at  sea; 
satisfied  that  they  cO[uld  by  the  observatipni  in  thft  day-time,  of  some  part  of  the 
coast  of  the  Meditetraaean,  in  which  they  generally  sa^ed,  or  of  the  many  islands 
scattered  through  it,  and,  in  the  ni^t-tinte,  of  the  stars,  obtain  such  information 
as  they  wanted  in  that  respect/* .      .  . 

*'  The,  Chinese,  ind^d,  enjoy  a,  similar  advantage^  .as  their  seas  resemble -the 
Mediterranean  by  the  narrowness  of  their  limits,  and  numemus:  islands  with 
which  every  pari  of  them  is  studded.  It  is  to  be.'observed,  likewise,  thai  the 
art  of  navigation,  improved  among  Europeans^  dates  its  origin  nearly  from  the 
same  period  when  their  passions,  or  their  wahts,  impelled  them  to  undertake  long 
voyages  oyer  the  boundless  ocean.'* 

Among  a  people  so  destitute  of  ambition  as  we  find  the  Chinese  described^ 
little  variation  could  be  expected  to  take  place  either  in  ship-building,  ok 
any  other  art  connected  in  the  most  distant  .way  with  war,  and  exteosiojOL  of  teiri- 

Vol.  L  C  tory, 
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tory^smce  diat  time^  when  experieoce  taught  them  that  their  different  nide  con« 
trWantes  fuUy  ansrwered  the  humble  ends  to  which  they  were  applied.  On  com'* 
paring  tlje  account  given  by  Sir  George  Stamiton  of  their  smadler  vessels  with 
those  in  use  among  the  ab-*original  Britons,  the  similkude  will  be  found  extremely 
^triking^  '^  The  boats,*'  says  he,  *^  commonly  an  use  among  thehi,  consist  <^ 
£ve  planks  only,  joined  together  without  ribs  or  timbers  of  any  kmd.  T^se 
planks  are  bent  to  the  pr<^r  shape,  by  being  exposed  some  time  to  a  flame  of  fii^* 
They  are  brought  to  a  line  at  each  end,  and  the  edges  are  joined  together  with 
^wooden  pins,  and  stitched  with  bamboo  split  into  flexile  threslds,  and  the  seams 
afterwards  smeared  with  a  paste  made  with  quick  lime  from  sea-shells  and  water  ^. 
Others  are  made  of  wicfccr^-work  smeared  all  o^er,  and  rendered  water-tight  by 
the  same  composition  as  is  usod  for  the  former.  The  owners  affect  to  paint  eyes 
upon  the  heads  of  all  those  boats,  as  if  to  denote  the  vigflance  requisite  in  the 
conduct  of  them..  They  are  remarkable  for  standing  the  sudden  stiock  of  ▼iolent 
waves,  as  well  as,  for  being  stiff  upon  the  water,  and  sailing  expeditioasly.  The 
boat  belonging  to  the  chief  of  the  district  was  built  upon  the  same  plan,  but  on 
a  larger  scale ;  had  a  carved  acid  gik  head  bearing  some  resemblance  to  tluit  of  a 
tiger?  ai^  a  stem  ornamented  with  sculpture,  and  painted  with  a  variety  of 
designs  in  lively  colours.  In  dK>se  botts  the  principal  sitters  are  generally  at  the 
stem,  instead  of  being  near  the  stem,  as  is  the  custom  in  Europe.** 

Having  said  thus  much,  we  should  be  involuntarily  led  into  an  anachronism 
were  we  to  proceed  any  farther.  The  skill  possessed  by  this  extraordinary 
people  in  modem  times,  as  naval  architects,  appears  to  the  most  p^fect  con- 
viction so  Uttle  varying  from  their  own,  and  the  practice  of  all  the  rest  of  die 
world  so  many  centuries  since,  thst  their  ancient  history  would  imperceptibly  in- 
volve with  it  their  more  recent  one.  Except,  perhaps,  in  some  few  particulars, 
more,  indeed,  to  be  considered  as  refined  embellishments  than  as  tending  to  any 
real  use  or  advantage,  <me  and  the  same  accouirt  might  serve,  without  much 
impropriety,  for  both. 

Although  we  have  stated  the  Algyptians  and  Phoenicians  as  those  who 
are  supposed  to  have  fir^  followed  navigation  as  a  national  pursuit,  yet  a  mul- 
titude 6{  individuals  belonging  lo  other  countries^,  whose  names  we  shaU  have 
occasion  to  mention  hereafter,  when  we  speak  of  the  Galley,  or  vessel  of  war  in 

♦  This  circmnstance  well  explains  the  term  of  Ifpcbuva  wop6iAtTa  used  by  Strabo,  and  strangely  sup-» 
^osed,  by  Schseffw,  to  mean  vessels  built  with  sea  shells. 
t  DdJaam,  4iv  JUaakf  jMm,  and  aaany  otherc;. 

use 
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use  among  the  ancients^  certainly  passed  over  the  sea  from  different  quarters  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  that  too  in  vessels  not  merely  contrived  for  the  purpose  of 
transportuig  them,  but  even  fitted  for  war  as  completely  as  the  unskilful  artist  of 
those  early  times  could  equip  them.  Let  it  not,  therefore,  be  taken  for  a  contra- 
diction in  us,  if,  while  we  are  speaking  of  nations  whose  pursuits  it  is  easy  to  trace 
with  certainty,  we  mention  the  more  early  fortuitous  voyages  of  any  adventurous 
individuals  unconnected  with  them.  Phryicus,  and  his  sister  Hellc,  daughter  of 
Athamas  king  of  Thebes,  (torn  whom  the  Hellespont,  now  better  known  as  the 
passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  derived  its  name,  were  wrecked  in  attempting  to 
cross  it  in  a  ship,  or  vessel,  called  the  Ram ;  and  from  thence  is  explained  to 
«g  the  ancie<it  mythologict]  fable«  This  accideat  is  supposed  to  hfEive  hai^)eTie!i 
nearly  fourteen  faundiied  years  before  the  Christida  «era,  and  almost  a  centory 
and  in  ha}f  before  Tyrct  the  Phoenician  capital,  wins  built,  Many  other  similar 
instances  iti^ht  be  adduced  if  necessary ;  and  if  w^cocmdcr  a  littk,^  we  shaU  not 
find  it  within,  the  bounds  of  possibili^  that  the  case  should  be  otherwise^  ^K^ept 
in  the  opinion  €)£  ihosc  who  are  dating  enough  to  dispute,  or  deny  th9  lundff- 
mental  and  kadin^  principles  o£  tiia  Christiain  nelig|ton< 

It  is  not,  faowbver,  our  intention  to  enter  into.any  iliaiquisitioa  of  that  wrtf  or 
to  say  more,  than  that  adhering  to  tho^e  pri9cipli9&i  it  ia  a  $elf«*ovi4eii(t  fact,  the 
kttowloge  of  nav^^ation,  though  in.  a  very  crude  undigested  state^  must  hay^ 
preceded  the  general  papulatkm  of  such  part  of  the  wo^rld  as  was  known  even 
at  that  time«  Thb  wonderful  art,  and  the  ^lisperskm  of  mankind,  as  they 
encreased  in  manbers,  feUowed  each  other  naturally,  at  cause  and  cStct ;  for 
though  it  might  have  been  possible  for  continental  CDbnizatidn  to  have  been 
carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent  without  any  aid  at  all  from  it,  yet  the  absolute 
inacccasibility,eKccpt  byshipping,of  some  countries,  which  we  know  to  have  been 
peopled  at  a  vtrry  early  peiiod,  and  the  ease  with  which  many  others  contd  be 
colonised  through  the  asaistanoe  of  this  contrivance,  or,  more  properly  ^>eaki«igg 
this  science*  y^cry  suflSciently  prove  its  remote,  and  geneml  use. 

The  Chinese  date,  whedier  with  truth  or  no  we  cannot  pretend  to  say^  the 
foundation  cif  tiieit  kingdom  irom  Fcht^  wlm  is  with  good  reason  to  have  flourished 
very  soon  after  the  <Muge :  but  though  we  might  be  inclined  to  albw  this  without 
uny  violent  stretch  of  belief,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  so  rcconcilcable  to  our  under- 
standing,  that  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  many  other  countries  of  inferior  note, 
shouU  have  been  peopled,  and  risen  into  consequence  zt  the  time  reported  by 
history  or  tradition,  except  thiKmgh  the  interrention,  and  powerful  assistatftce  of 
this  art. 
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CHAPTER  THE  THIRD,' 


Ofi'm  dljcrcnt  Vessels  intended  for  commercial^  and  other  Purfiofes  not  warlike,  in 
use  among  the  Ancients — Their  Form^  their  Names j  and  the  Materials  of  which 
tluy  u:ere  built. 


THE  first  rode  attempts  made  by  m^ikind  in  the  art  of  navigation  Were 
directed,  as  we  have  already  observed,  merely  to  the  gratification  of  an 
invincible   propensity,   planted   by  Nature  in  our  hearts^ '  curiosity,   and  the 
necessity-,  in  some  degree,  of  promoting  colonization.     The  second. originated 
in  the  desire  of  gain.     It  is  a  general  idea^  founded,  We:  believe,  on  the  \>tit 
informAion  and  opinions  now  to  be  procured,  that  the  fir^  species  of  cbm« 
mercial  vessel  in  most  frequent,  as  well  as  exteiisive  use,   among  nations  widely 
separated  from  each  other,  was  the  Raft;  la  collection  of  planks,:  or  rather 
trees,  rudely  fastened  together  with  ropes,  formed,  most  probably^  from  the  barks 
of  the  very  trees  which  constituted  the  float,  or  fromf  some  other  coarse  material 
which  the  dawning  genius  of  our  early  ancestors  had  discovered  to  be  applicable 
to  that  purpose.     Experience  soon  tau^c  the  navigators^  that  they  were  deficient 
in  the  power  of  guiding  or  directing  the  course  of  this  unwieldy  machine,  so  as  to  be 
certain-,  in  spite  of  the  natural  opposition  of  wind  and  current^  of  reaching  in 
safety  the  precise,  spot  they  wished.     To  remedy  this  defect  a  simple  addition 
was  first  contrived,  and,  unlike  most  other  primary  inventions,  though  extremely 
artless,  was,  to  say  the  truth,  tolerably  well  calculated  to  remove  that  inconve- 
nience, to  the  cure  of  which  it  was  applied.     It  consisted  of  nothing  more  than  a 
few  thick  planks  of  wood  thnlst  down  into  the  water,  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four 
feet,  between  the  joints  of  the  raft^  or  rather  between  the  trees  which  com- 
posed it ;  these  being  raised  or  lowered  according  to  the  wish  of  the  untutored  pilot, 
were  found,  by  experience,  to  aid  him  considerablyin  the  management  of  his  vessel. 
Floats  exactly  answering  the  same  description  with  those  in  use  'among  the 
ancients,  having  been  found  in  the  South  Seas  within  the  present  century,  it  may 
probably  be  thought  not  improper  to  give  the  following  description  of  them, 
extracted  from  the  "  Relacion  Historica  del  Viage  a  la  America  MeridionaU 
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nedho  de  Ordeo,  de  S.  Mag^  &c.  Impressa  de  Orden  de  Rey  ea  Madrid, 
1748." 

"  These  jaugadas,  or  rafts,  arc  called  Balzas,  from.Balza,  the  name  of  the  tree 
of  which  they  are  made.  They  consist  of  five^  seven,  or  nine  logs,  or  trunks  of 
trees,  by  the  Daricn  Indians  called  Puero,  which  in  all  appearance  is  the  ferula  of 
the  Latins,  mentioned  by  Columella  in  lib.  5.  and  of  which  Pliny  in  lib.  13,  cap* 
1 2,  says,  there  are  two  kinds;  the  lesser  by  the  Greeks  called  NA'PTH,  and 
the  greater  Narthex,  which  is  very  lofty.  Nebrija  gives  it  the  Spanish  appeUa* 
tion  of  Canna  beza,  or  Canna  beja,  Don  Jorge  Juan  has  seen  it  growing  in 
Malta,  differing  only  from  the  balza,  or  puero,  in  being  much  larger  than  the 
canna  beja,  which  the  Maltese  also  call  ferula.  The  balza  is  a  whitish  spungy 
wood,  and  so  very  Ught  that  a  boy, can  easily  carry  a  log  four  yards  long  and  a  foot 
in  diameter. 

'*  The  balzasf  are  not  only  adapted  to  this  river  [Guayaquil]  but  venture  out 
tasea,  and.  carry;  on  the  trade  as  far  as  Payti.  Their  dimensions  are  proporti- 
onate to  their  use,  or  Voyage  for  which  they  are  intended,  some  being  only  for 
fishing,  others  for  the  river  trade,  bringing  fruits,  and  all  sorts  of  merchandize 
from  Bodega  to  GXiayaqyil,  and  frcpi.  theno?  exporting  them  to  Puna,  Salto  de 
Tumbezs  and  Payta ;  othert  are  yet  more  commodiously  contrived  for  carrying 
funilies,  with. all  their  furniture  and  necessaries,  to  their  plantations,  or  country 
houses.  The  puero  trees,  of  which  they  are  built,  are  twelve  or  thirteen  toises 
kmg,  fedconing  five  feet  to  the  toise,  and  two  feet,  or  two  and  an  half  diameter; 
so  that  the  whole  breadth  of  nine  logs,  of  which  some  of  them  consist,  is  between 
twenty  and  twentyrfour  feet ;  and  those  of  seven  or  fewer  logs  are  proportionate. 

^  These  logs  are  fastened  to  each  other  only  by  the  bejucos^  or  withies,  with 
which  the  cross  logs  also  are  lashed  to  them,  yet  so  securely  as  never  to  give  way, 
if  not  worn  out  by  long  use,  though  in  their  voyage  to  the  coast  of  Tumbez  and 
Payta  the  sea  runs  very  high;  but  the  negroes  neglecting  to  examine  if  the  be* 
jucos  are  not  too  much  worn  to  sustain  another  voyage,  before  they  put  to  sea, 
it  too  often  happens  that  the  lashing  breaks,  the  logs  separate,  and  both  cargo  and 
passengers  perish :  indeed  the  Indians,  being  more  active,  get  upon  a  log  and 
safely  work  it  to  the  nearest  harbour.  One  of  these  melancholy  instances  hap- 
pened while  we  were  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Quito,  and  are  wholly  to  be  imputed 
to  the  sordid  negligence  of  the  Indians,  who  seem  to  have  no  sensibility  of  danger^ 

?*  The  thickest.log  of  the  balza  is  placed  so  as  to  reach  farther  than  the  others: 
at  iihc  stern,  another  log  is  lashed  to  this,  on  each  side,  and  others  to  these,  tiU 

the 
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th*  intended  number  be  completed,  which  is  always  odd ;  the  large  ooe  in  the 
middle  being,  as  it  were,  the  stay  and  foundation  of  the  others. 

•*  The  larger  sort  of  these  vessels  usually  carry  about  twenty-five  tons  without 
damaging  the  cargo  in  consequence  of  its  being  too  near  the  waters  cdge^  for  the 
sea  never  breaks  over  thefn,  nor  does  the  water  swell  between  the  logs,  or  ever 
rise  above  them,  because  the  whole  body  of  the  vehicle  accommodates  itself  to 
the  motion  of  the  water  in  all  weathers. 

**  These  rafts  work,  and  ply  to  windward  like  a  keeled  vessel,  and  keep  their 
<:ourse  beforfc  the  wind  almost  as  exactly,  which  is  the  effect  of  another  contrive 
&nce  besides  the  rudder :  some  large  planks,  three  or  four  yards  \od^^  and  half  A 
yard  broad,  called  gudres,'are  set  up  vertically  at  the  stern,  and  also  forward  bc^ 
tween  the  main  logs.  By  pushing  some  of  these  under  the  water,  and  taking 
others  a  little  up,  the  float  sails  large,  bears  up,  tacks,  or  lies  to,  according  as  the 
machine  is  worked ;  an  invention  which  has  hitherto  escaped  the  acuteness  of 
the  most  mgenious  Europeans :  and  thou^  the  Indians  have  indeed  contrived 
the  instrument,  yet  they  are  \ittef  strangers  to  the  principles  of  mechanics^  and 
the  causes  of  its  operatbns. 

**  Had  it  been  known  before  itt  Europe,  the  k)S8  of  Many  lives  in  shipwreck 
might  have  been  prevented,  as  appears  by  the  fdlowing,  among  many  orfier  iiu- 
stances :  in  the  year  i  J^^,  the  Genouesa  ship  of  war,  being  lost  in  the  Vivora, 
the  mariners  made  a  jangada,  or  raft,  to  save  their  lives,  but  miscarried  by  com« 
tnitting  themselves  to  the  witids  and  currents,  without  any  steerage ;  and  the  frc'* 
quency  of  such  melancholy  events  induces  me  to  give  a  minute  explanation  of  this 
inttrument,  firorti  a  Memoir  of  Don  Jorge  Juan,  relating  to  it. 

**  The  direction  itt  which  a  ship  moves  when  under  sail,  is  in  a  line  perpendi- 
txilar  to  the  sail,  according  to  the  demonstrations  of  Renau,  in  his  Theory  of 
Manual  Arts,  ctap.  i.  art.  l.  Bernoulli,  cap.  i.  art.  4«  and  Pitot,  sect.  a.  art.  ij* 
The  reaction  being  equal,  and  opposite  to  the  action,  the  opposition  of  the 
water  to  the  motion  of  tlie  vessel  will  also  be  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
sail,  from  leeward  to  windward,  and  the  impulse  of  a  larger  body  eHceediag  that 
t>f  a  Smaller,  supposing  the  motion  of  both  to  be  equal,  it  follows  that,  upon  one 
&f  tiie  Fore  guares  being  thnist  under  water,  the  vessel  will  lie-to,  and  bear  up 
again,  if  it  be  taken  out ;  and,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  an  after  one  being  thrust 
under  water  will  cause  the  ship  to  bear  up,  and  to  lie-to,  on  its  being  taken  ouU 
The  way  used  by  the  Indians,  in  managing  the  balzas,  is  to  increase  the 
number  of  guares  to  four,  five,  or  siic,  to  keep  her  to  windward.;  fta:  it  is  evident 

that 
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libat  the  more  th»e  are  under  water  the  greiter  will  be  the  laterd  resistance^ 
which  IB  thus  increaaed  bj  the  lee  boards  uted  in  smaller  vessels^  and  for  the  same 
purpose*  These  guares  bo  effectually  answer  the  end  for  which  they  are  intend- 
ed, that,  when  once  the  balza  is  under  way,  only  one  need  be  worked ;  and  by 
thn]6(ing  it  d^wn,  or  raisifig  it  up,  a  foot  or  two,  the  vessel  b  kept  in  a  right 
izourse/' . 

This  floating  machine,  the  use  of  which  we  have  just  shewn,  has  been  oondr 
fiued  even  to  modern  times,  being  exb-emely  simple  m  well  as  of  very  easy  con>* 
atroctiou,  aBiirded  the  means  of  carrying  a  greater  quantity  of  commodities 
thaa  oouU  possibly  he  conveyed  in  any  vessel,  put  together  .with  so  little  trouble 
mid  expence  of  time.  Tfame  commodities  being,  in  the  infiincy  of  traffidc, 
Vtieles  less  liable  to  sustain  injury  from  the  weather,  either  in  their  texture  or 
quality.,  tfaaa  they  would  have  done  in  later  days,  when  refinement  had  materially 
improved  them ;  it  becomes  extremely  probable  that  the  ab-priginal  inhabitants 
tff  all  maritime  countries,  whose  genius  or  inclination  led  diem  to  such  pur* 
anitfi,  made  use  zkooA  -without  exccfttion,  of  the  same  means.  As  practice  and 
ocperience  naturally  point  to  the  remedy,  as  well  as  the  discovery  of  defects,  so  did 
tiaey  in  the  instance  bcfwe  vs ;  the  variety  of  inconveniencies  to  which  the 
firimary  invention  was  lii^le,  was  afterwards  much  reduced  by  that  more  inge- 
nious piece  of  mechanism,  called  by  the  Romans  navis  oneraria,  by  the  Grecians 
^phry^  a  ship  of  burthen,built  either  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  or  for  the  cpn* 
veyanoe  of  troops  and  different  warlike  or  other  stores,  whkrh  the  frequent  con^* 
tentions  between  nations  rendered,  we  had  nearly  said,  indispensibly  necessary* 

The  uto  of  the  sail  appears,  from  the  most  authentic  testimony,  to  have  been 
very  particularly  appropriated  to  the  class  of  vessels  which  we  are  now  describ- 
ings Their  crews  were  few  in  number,  speaking  comparatively  with  the  galley,, 
which  was  the  invention  of  less  remote  ages;  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  ava^ 
Hce,  whick  trade  is  invariably  the  parent  of,  would  exert  its  utmost  ability  to 
feed  its  own  insatiable  desires,  and  contrive  all  possible  means  of  diminishing; 
«S{>ence,  as  it  thereby  eiicreased  its  own  more  speedy  acquisition  of  wealth,  and 
j>roperty^  As  to  the  vessels  themselves,  when  navigation  became  so  far  estab- 
lished  as  to  be  a  national  pursuit,  a  variety  of  names  were  bestowed  on  them,  and 
ja  multiplicity  of  forms  were  used  by  different  countries,  as  chance,  caprice,  and, 
^ry  frequently,  as  real  utility  suggested*  The  general  principles  by  which  the 
ancients  were  actuated  have  been  already  described,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  needless 
to  enter  much  ^ther,  into  more  minute  particulars. 

We 
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Wc  must  not,  however,  omit  to  observe, : that' both  the  Greeks  and  Romans^ 
with  whose  history  we  certainly?  are  better  acquamted  than  with  that  of  other  c<*- 
tcmporary  nations,  were  attentive  and  precise  dnoUgh  to  build  vessels  peculiafly 
adapted  to  that  trade  in  which  the  owner  was  immediately  engaged :  for  instanc^v 
among  the  Greeks,  those  vessels  which  were  ml^nded  to  carcy  corn,  called  from 
their  use  a-tjiryoh  materially  differed,  more  especially  in  their  internal  structorev 
from  such  as  were  used  for  any  other  kind  of  purposd.  Among  the  names  com- 
monly, and  generally  bestowed  on  vessels  of  burthen,  was  that  of  bXiuec,  from 
whence  is  evidently  borrowed  the  modern  term  hulk,  holker,  or  hooker,  adopted 
first  by  the  Flemings.  Indeed,  we  may  trace  many  of  the  appellations  now  given  to 
vessels  from  those  bearing ^some  analogy  to  them,  either  in  use  or  size,  which  w^re 
built  upwards  of  twenty  centuries  since:  for  instance,  the^jt«<po#,  or  skiffs;  the 
Cattae,  from  whence  the  term  cat,  usually  applied  to  Norwegian  and  other 
large  north  country  ships ;  with  many  others. 

It  was  also  not  uncommon  to  derive  the  narhes  jof  vessels  from  the  place 
where  they  were  first  contrived,  or  most  usually  built,  a  custom  still  in  use  among 
moderns.  Phaselus,  a  small  yacht  or  pleasure-vessel,  so  called,  in  all  proba- 
bility, from  Phaselis,  a  town  in  Pamphylia,  belonging  to  the  Cilicians,  where  such 
boats  were  much  in  use  and  fashion :  Cydarus,  a  vessel  peculiar  to  a  river  in 
Thrace,  of  the  fame  name :  Parones,  small  vessels  built  on  the  Parian  Islands,  in  the 
iEgean  Sea,  the  inhabitants  of  which  much  used  them :  Myoparones,  nearly  of 
the  same  description  with  those  last-mentioned,  and  acquiring  their  title  from 
the  same  cause*,  with  the  addition  of  Myon,  a  city  in  Epirus,  where  the  use  of 
them  was  much  adopted.  On  the  authority  of  Cicero  we  mention  the  name 
Cybea,  applied  to  a  large  vessel  built  for  the  purposes  of  merchandise,  probably 
derived  from  Cibus,  meat  or  food.  On  that  of  other  authors,  the  Gaulus,  a  vessd 
nearly  round,  somewhat  resembling  the  present  jolly-boat,  and  certainly  derived 
from  the  same  Latin  term,  which  signifies  a  milk  pail.  The  Corbitae,  so  deno- 
minated from  corbis,  a  wicker  basket ;  the  reason  of  which  allusion  is  readily  seen 
from  the  account  given  by  Caesar,  of  the  vessels  he  found  in  use  among  the 
ab-original  Britons,  when  he  first.invaded  their  island.  The  Caudicae,  or  Raf^s, 
so  called  from  Caudex,  the  stump  or  body  of  a  tree.  Hippagines,  from  I^r^oc, 
an  horse,  signifying  vessels  used  for  the  transportation  of  cavalry  or  horses. 
Pontones  —  Anglice  punts  or  pontoons,  vessels   particularly   adapted  to  the 

♦  Stcphanus  Dolctus  asserts  they  were  so  named  from  Myoparo,  a  pirate  of  Syracuse,  who  first 
invented  them;  and  this  certainly  is  the  most  probable  derivation. 

passage 
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passage  of  rivers  Lintrei,  siiwU  flat  bottomed  boats,  §6  fialled  fr<^  the  Grcsefc 
word  J^nvou  signifying  a  vat.  Ratiaria?,^.ycBs^s.,ai>8Wfr^g,:tQ  ^^h^  descripf: 
tion  of  modern  lighters,  n6t  iraprobaWy  the  first  ^ssay  to^^rds  imprpvenfreut 
onthecaudic«?^.or.rfeftfi;  theoawQ  »p?p«aringtPiit»plyt  that, the  mode;;<i .tcrnq; 
now  Visedi  i8^th!eiic.e  deriv^odKl  C^tt^scopiutn,  a  scout,  or  advice  ho^Wftomfmommi^t 
vidco^  to  apy»  or  tso.  look  out,  ; . 

Tbeac^  with  a  few.othea"$  which  we  .might  with  very  Jittte  ind»8)lry  aelecti 
foroQted  the  .^toligwiof  thfc  ancifcnt  rcivil,  or  (^omiAercial  in^ifie*  :  Some  of  their 
ycssel$j^«re  of  yrondo'ful  wtegoit^d^iiif  we  itfay. credit  the.tWtiipony  of  authors. 
In  particujiar^  Hkroi  king  of  Syracusfe,  i$  Jaid  to  have  possepsfid  qne>  intendcid  for 
the  sole  purpos^c  of  carrying  mercdia|idi^e,which  was  of  four  dioijsand  tonsburthen : 
and  the  ^gyptiaiis^  at  a  sti^l  eftriief  perwd^hui^ji.ship,,  which»  they  K:al.led  the 
Isis,  that  Waaanhundred  and  eightyifeet  i«  length,  forty-five  in  breadth,  and  forty- 
three  in  perpendicular  height,  from  the  upper  iiedk  to  the  bottom  of  the  pump- 
well  *•  The  hihabitants  of  Alexandria  were  also  much  noticed,  in  ages  some- 
what later,  on  account  of  the  immense  size  of  the  vessels  which  they  constructed 
for  the  same  species  of  service  as  that  last-mentioned. 

From  the  foregoing  accounts  we  may  fairly  conclude,  after  making  all  possible 
allowance  for  the  extravagant  and  hyperbolical  fancy  of  ancient  writers,  that  the 
science  of  shipbuilding  very  rapidly  advanced,  in  some  particular  countries, 
soon  after  its  first  discovery ;  for  though  we  may  be  sceptics  enough  to  doubt 
some  particulars,  still  there  will  remain  behind  firm  and  immoveable  facts,  fully 
sufficient  to  convince  us,  that  it  must,  in  point  of  strength  at  least,  have  been 
conducted  on  fixed  and  determinate  principles,  established  by  close  attention,  and 
by  no  indifferent  experience.  The  principal  proportions,  if  those  of  the  Isis  are  to 
be  taken  as  a  pattern,  differed  not,  as  we  have  already  shewn,  very  materially  from 
those  even  of  our  own  times :  but  we  are  much  in  the  dark  as  to  any  other  of  those 
more  minute  particulars,  the  knowlege  of  which  would  enable  us  to  form  that  per- 
fect representation  of  their  vessels,  which  future  ages,  no  matter  how  remote,  will 
be  able  to  amuse  themselves  with  doing,  of  those  built  at  the  present  time,  pro- 

*  The  dimensions  given  of  this  yesiel  do  not  differ  materitlly  from  those  of  the  first  nite»  built  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  except  that  it  was  radier  longer  in  proportion  to  its  breadth.  We  calculate 
its  burthen  to  have  been  about  nineteen  hundred  tons;  from  whence  it  is  evident  how  unwarily  hyper- 
bolical the  ancients  sometimes  were  in  their  reports*  and  in  none  more,  than  in  the  assertion  diey  have  trans- 
mitted  to  us  concerning  this  Leviathan,  which  they  would  fain  persuade  us  was  capable  of  carrying  as  much 
wheat,  for  which  purpose  she  was  built,  as  would  have  supplied  all  Greece  for  twelve  months. 

Vol.  I.  D  vided 
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vidcd  a  nevr  gotbicism  ddes  not  rear  its  laa<$efi  mace  to  deMtoy  literature^  as  an 
avowed  etiemy  to  its  viiws  and  de^igds.  As  to  fhe  pttrdcular  materiab^  thosv 
wed  in  the  very  infoncy  of  the  Mience,  were  certainly  such  as  nature  appeared  to 
have  kindly  furnished  the  inhabitants  of  difivrentcountTies  with,  in  aid  of  their  hum^ 
Me  views^  and  sapposod  necessities.  Afterwards^i  vt^hen^  by  degrees^  the  first  t^id» 
essays  grew  into  a  regular  and  established  system^  thefiy  as  How^r  racb  timber 
as  was  peculiar  ca  eac)i  eliMta^c,  was  adapted  to  r!tm  gte^  pia-posei  under  the 
direetion  of  pro[Atf  wtBcetBf  bf  aU  viatiotvs  who  boMfly  aititied  ac  the  dtMwtet 
of  bec^ommg  tti»idt»  ffovm^.  The  plane  «ree«  tte  cy^rvss,  the  oak/ the  fir, 
the  cedar,  with  many  ochei^  as  will  be  he^afMr  more  ftilly  iej^plained^  fell 
rapidly  to  tbe  buifider's  kltt^  victims  ta  the  inrati^le  avark^,  ttid  pridie  of 
man;  and  for  6ne  Vts4t^  vAiidkj  in  the  begiitittingv  ^^^  rudefy^  tiioogh  jnge^ 
nioQsly,  formed  out  x)!*  a  smgle  tree,  it  soon  became  neeessarjr  ir>  Mt^  what> 
compartrtively  speaking,  might  be  called  a  for«l# 
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CHAPTER  THE  FOURTH. 

Of  Comm^rfe^  and  its  tendency  to  promote  ,AiJ?r/W  Architecture. 

LiUXUR Y *n4  Avurief ,  ibc  parep;ts  of  Cc^nunorce,  bad  scarcely  made  iheir 
I  appffaraiipe  m  jt^ie  ly^orld^  f^n4  sjuUied  that  origij;ijal  purity  of  xxxiodt  Xha^ 
lirtmKvtU  Qta^Qity  of  giA^iei^y  if^luc^  are  supposed  ;to  have  existed  in  tbp 
fffri<)d  which  ^  bfia(hf^  poftp  dp^oribe  ia  their  beai;itifiU  fdleggry  of  the 
golden  age^  osft  their  qlfepq^g  ifu^Wcsolj  s^ar^d  i^t9  *xistpi>ce;  ai;id  though  it  ha3 
dbdaioed  ^  ,9W»  ^Ki^e  .hot^vKe^  whp9^  it  W0f  ^ngovdcred,  has^  we  fear  too  fre- 
xfoendy,  pcored  itielf  ^€y(  Xfv^  lAgHima^  child. 

Remote  j^okm^^^n  ^pr^diog  A<^o  fill  t^  different  cUffiate^  and  countries  xtf 
tkat  port  of  tb^  wcrid  itbf»  4^ipw^  ^jQon  introdHoed  tp  ftbe  acquaintance  of 
mankind  an  extensive  catalogue  of  commodities,  the  production  of  those  clin^ate^ 
and  countries  .wbicb9(tb9Mgb  extremely  limited  m  point  of  extent,  speaking  com- 
fsarativdy  wiA  <rar  present  )cfl0\^]qgex)if  the  globis,  reached  through  a  sufficient 
•nund^r  of  degrees  ,of  latkode,  to  furoi^b  n^n  with  the  means  of  heightening 
the  comforts,  and  adyaacing  what  arc  called  the  elegf ncies  of  life,  provided 
ht  could  collect,  within  his  own  sphere,  those  extraneous  articles  which  were 
not  produced  by  nature  in  their  bijghest  perfection,  except  under  climates 
materially  dtfferiog^  'in  point  of  heat  or  cold,  from  that  inhabited  by  himself. 
'From  hence  originated  that  species  of  intercourse  between  natiqus  far  distanjt 
from  each  ^tber,  wbich  bfts  ^inoe  grown^  by  long  usc^,  almost  into  necessity, 
and'  has  acquired  the  is^xwt  x>f  t^ade.  .    . 

This  powerful  jrem0dyiarthe<9upposc4  x^c^tiiss  of  human  nature  soon  acquir- 
ed a  political  consequenoe  in  t^K  wxHr)d».aindfin  sogre^tade^ree^a^  to  become  grafl- 
^,*in  its  very  infancy^  on  thep^ncipalrSMte-^stem  qf  every  nation  that  fostered  it^; 
knperiousLy  demanding  fto  j>e -^st  spcco^rqd^  even  though  its  support  shoujl^ 
^rain  those  jBaterial  juices  J&'Qni  thp  fiail^t^  Wrhich  might  soon  impoveri^lu  anc^, 
an  the  end,  ilcBtroy  it.  For  the  truth  :9f  thip  abortion  we  need  only  toxefer  tp 
thcihistory  of  every  country  which  has  been  xashf  and  hardy  enough  •to  cherish 
those  specious  fidvantagcs  which  it./bf^  prpipiscd^  withput  being  spfiiciently 

D  2  cautious, 
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cautious,  sagacious,  and  provident,  to  balance  carefully  its  benefits  against  the 
manifold  inconveniences  which  have  too  frequently  accompanied  them. 

We  find  ourselves  on  this  occasion  again  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  quote 
the  example  of  that  people,  vMo  inu^I  certainly  ioJccitd  the  wonder  of  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  their  history ;  and,  though  in  some  they  may  create  contempt, 
from  the  remainder  they  will,  in  spite  of  prejudice,  on  many  accounts  extort 
reverence.  The  empire  of  China,  extending  one  thousand  three  hundred  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  affording  all  those  various  productions  which  can  pamper 
the  pride  or  appetite  of  man,  saved  the  inhabitants- the  labour  of  exploring  re- 
mote regions  to  feed  either,  and  rendered  them  happily  independent  of  all  the 
Test  of  the  world.  With  countries  whose  limiti»  weref  mbr*  contracted  it  wa? 
otherwise;  and  avirice  soon  finding  itself  fed  by  •  the  *  advantages  it  deriveijl 
while  ministering  to  the  remaining  follies  of  mankind,  tciok  the  earliest  op* 
portunity  of  hisinuating  its  poisonous  tenets,  of  persuading  the  governing  powers 
in  every  country  where  it  was  suffered  to  take  root,  that  tHe  existence  and 
prosperity  of  commertfe,  was  essential  to  the  welfiu^  of  every  state  placedi  by 
nature  in  the  condition  of  fostering  it,  and  even  synonimoHS  to  the  well-being  of 
the  state  itself. 

To  this  insidious  representation  we  may  ascribe  the  prohibitory  edicts  issited, 
in  the  most  remote  ages,  by  the  goveraitig  powers  oif  various  countriear  who  found 
themselves  possessed  of  sufficient!  ft^rce  to  ovef awe  their  less  warlike,  w  less  mi- 
merous  neighbours.  To  the  sartie  source  we  may  also  trace  the  cause  of  the 
greater  part  of  those  wars  which,  in  different  ages,  have  deluged  the  world  with 
blood,  in  pursuit  of  a  phantom,  plausibly  promising  to  be  productive  of  imaginary 
happiness,  while,  in  reality,  it  has  ever  proved  itself  the  firm,  the  implacable  foe 
to  quiet,  to  public  tranquillity,  and  to  that  purity  of  mind  which  mankind  is 
supposed  to  have  once  possessed,  but  which,  as  we  have  already  said,  nothing  so 
much  as  itself  has  tended  to  deprave  and  destroy.  Commerce,  say  its  strenuous 
advocates,  has  become  indispensibly  necessary  in  liter  ages,  owing  to  the  great 
progress  of  population,  because  when  countries  sent  forth  colonics  of  needy  or 
enterprising  adventurers  into  distant  parts  of  the  world,  it  was  soon  found  that 
some  articles  not  to  be  found  in  the  new  settlement,  and  to  the  use  of  which 
the  emigrators  had  been  accustomed,  either  in  the  way  of  luxury  or  utility,  had 
been  left  behind  in  the  quarter  from  whence  they  came;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  they  found  many  productions  peculiar  to  their  second  abode,  which  might  be 
extremely  grateful  and  convenient  to  what  was  called,  and  to  the  present  mo- 
ment 
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ment  retains  the  same  name,  the  mother  country.  This  is  certainly  glossing 
over  in  the  best  manner,  but  it  by  no  means  does  away  those  frailties,  those  de- 
§\reSf  those  ^we  had  nearly  ^id)  vices,  which  gave  birth  to  this  pursuit ;  for 
je^ecting  on  the  mischiefs  it  has  occasioned,  the  blood  that  has  been  shed  for 
its  protection,  and  the  varied  miseries  it, certainly  has  introduced  into  the  human 
system,  if  opr  courage  were  equal  to  our  wishes,  we  certainly  should  not  fail  to 
pronotince  it  otherwise  than,  one  of  the  worst  kind. 

As  this  intercourse  was  considerably  aided  by  navigation ;  nay,  as  it  was  m 
many  cases  ne^rt  to  impossible  it  should  subsist  without  some  knowledge  of  that 
art,  ;it  soon  became  necessary  to  apply  earnestly  to  it,  and  improve  those  means  by 
which  the  colony  itself  had  been  originally  conveyed  to  its  new  territory.  ,Thc 
example  of  one  nation  proved,  from  the  advantage  derived  by  pursuuig  it,  a 
epecies  of  precept  tq  all  the.  rest  of  the  known  world,  and  the  mania  of  ambition, 
avarice  and  depravity,  spread  rapidly,  like  a  pestilence,  over  the  £ice  of  the  earth. 

Soon  a»  the  contagion  bad  sd  far.  in^inijated  itself  into  the  human  system  as  to 
mingle  with  the  habit,  and  become  a  kind  of  permanent  or  chronic  disease,  it  was 
^und  n^e^essary  to  cherish  and  encourdge  its  progress  to  the  highest  crisis ;  just  as  a 
blsun, which,though  painful  in  itsf  growth,is  attei>4^<l  with  care  till  it  acquires  its  due 
height,  because  it  is  supposed  to  contribute  to  the  health  of  the  body :  for  this 
ireason  the  arrti  of  governn^nt  was  stretched  forth,  and  the  strictest,  the  most 
envious  attention  unremittingly  paid  to  the  creation  of  an  avaricious  monopoly, 
though  the  4ct  was  an  invasion  of  the  natural,  and  dearest  rights  of  the  human  race. 

Every  commercial  state  formed  round  itself  a  vortex  of  greater  or  less  extent, 
according  to  the  power  which  raised  it,  and  that,  not  unfrequently  spreading  by 
degrees,  almost  imperceptible,  soon  encountered  others  sometimes  of  superior^ 
though  generally  speaking,  of  less  influence  than  its  own.  Then  arose  the  con- 
test, in  which,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  power  of  the  weakest  was,  almost 
without  exception,  swallowed  up,  in  that. of  the  mightier  foe  :  hence  sprung  the 
intimate  and  close  connexiou  between  commerce  and  war,  an  alliance,  however 
strange  and  unciatural  it  may  appear,  which  has  been  continued  from  very  early 
-ages  down  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  uniform  conduct  of  the  Phoenicians,  who,  as  they  were  among  the  first, 
^o  did:they  soon  render  themselves  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  ancient  com-« 
mercial  natiodos,  fgroibly  displays  the  truth,  and  may  stand  also  as  an  account  of 
the  behaviour  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  when  acting  under  similar  cir* 
curostances*      Almost   in  the  infancy  of    their  state,    encouraged   by   theic 

situation. 
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r:sr*3C!ed  to  pfwmre^  axi  fixKA  wheiK*e  they  disposed  of  ^^ 
!»s  ima  the  prtncipal  mart.  Thos,  it  is  to  be  ^bscrved^ 
tcr.  ^r^rv^  asaioous  in  the  attecDpC  of  acquirin?  wealth,  ewr^ 
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exporters. 


m  tnc  prtmnpai  mart,  i  aos,  it  is  to  t)e  observed^ 
asaioous  in  the  attecnpC  of  acquiring  wealth,  exer- 
that  is  tosay>  they  w«re,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 

eXDOrterc^ 
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dtpdrters^  importars^  iited  traa$portfitrs,  (»r  carr ier9  of  nU  commodities  from  oq« 
part  of  the  vnorld  to  attotfaer,  from  tiie  baiter  or  eiarhaage  of  which  aay  9dv^v»^ 
tage  oonld  b^  derived.  Their  whole  country  was  compared,  by  the  ancients,  cq 
an  immensQ  storehouse^  where  aU  thodi^rent  produetioas  of  the  earth,  that  coul4 
either  miaister  to  the  wants,  the  pteasiirest  or  the  hn^ury  of  maokiod,  were  cojU 
lected  into  one  grand  mass. 

So  )ca4ou8.arc  thej  r^)ortod  to  haw  bectn  of  all  foreigners,  so  fearful  were  thcf  of 
enccoadimene  on  diose  stqsposod  beoefifis  which  they  wished  to  monopolism 
and  engross  enbbdy  tathcmsfiivos,  that  if  at  any  tin^,  when  bound  out  on  a  ^ 
i^eiga  voya^y^dficy  ofase^flda  strangpr  in  company  with  them,  and  found  him  exv» 
deavotuin^  to  pursue  the  same  tracks  they  unnciediately  altered  their  iptended 
coarse,.  Jjoiug  every  possibb  means  to  avoid  himt  and  prevent  his  foUowing  them  ) 
nay , ft  ireven  asserted,  tluu:  they  often  ^^wpQ9f^y  risked  the  lo^s  of  their  vessel^,  aod 
their  own  lives,  rather  tiian  sdEbni  the  iftb^tbitants  of  any  other  country  than 
Cbeir  own  the  smatiesi  lOnportmiity  of  bnes^uog  iotp  their  moaopoly,  or  hddi^g 
any  share  whatever  in  the  commerce  of  the  world.  It  is  moreover  related  that 
they  weite  so  fcaoful  of  rivaJship^  and  30  f^ti^aciowly  bent  on  keeping 
every  ttrnig  eo  tflmnselvefiy  that,  to  add  t»  ^  iwtuFal  dagger  of  the  sva^  and 
encrea^  sucb  dBDOota^pAefxt  as  might  poevoot  other  Aatiitms^  frocd  eyposmg  thoin* 
idmres  to  k,  the^  beeaose  pkatcs,.  and  dficfattwl  <ho(n9elvea  at  wars  by  t^rMS, 
with  every  cooiiuy  in  the  unorerse^  whensYOf  tiiey  melt  with  \^mk  tg  whi^h 
they  bought  tbemsehao  superior  in  force,  arid»  i:ciMeqil^ntly,  able  t9  i^^arcomff, 
This  pffticobff  csDndoot  is . stated  by  some  inthf^mifi  terms  rather  of  praise,  wd 
cepreseneed  as  a  mastxir^«tixdceof  pdicy  in  a  pe«pk  Who  grasped  at  so  iajuripqs  (E(i> 
afjpix^atioaof  wkat  mxy  certBiiij^  he  deemed  th(  iwtuea)  prppeify  of  aU  «ew«^ 
kind. 

As  wodl  in  xistenrtatium  of  their  naxral  p^or  and  eonie(|ucinee  as  to  reKV^d 
their  coontrymea  perpetually  of  idle  means  wkich  t^raated  their  gfeatof^  ^\f 
coins  were,  almosc  withoot  eacepbon,  impressed  with  the  figure  of  a  8^ip*s  proiw, 
or,  as  it  waa  afterwards  teemed  by  the  Romania  the  r(99$nim  or  he«j^*  Froasi  (hffif 
antiquity,  and  tbe  srantof  ikill  m  the  artisfo  who  excevrted  J^m>  very  lifttWiivforT 
matioa  is  cobederivedrfrmrothaEnBi:  but  an  those  whic^havfe  j^en  he^t  pF^s(}fv«4aa4 
tnnsmittad  Co  AW,  dieit  vessels  appear  (fa  diffirr  ivwy  little  indeed,  6»oept  in  or^* 
ment,  fromthos^of  the  JELomausy  when  pracdce  ia  afker  times  bad  introduced  a  vari* 
ety  of  improvements  wfckh  added  elegaaee  to-juse,  and  taught  mankind  that  it  was 
aot  suffioienC  forthesatisfactinn^Gf  thehuma»ettfi^ 

ease 
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case  of  human  necessities  and  wants^  unless  it  were  exte'nAccJ  still  farther, ^and  the 
contrivance  rendered  agreeable  to  thfe  sight  alfeo.  After  having  for  a  considerable 
time  exercised  their  unbounded  tyranny,  as  it  roigWt  be  fairly  9tiied,.6Tttr  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  their  arrdgance  received  a  fatal  check,  they  fell,  as^  they  justiiy. 
merited,  beneath  the  superior  power  of  the  Persians^  and/  considered  as  a  com-^ 
mercial  state,  were  heard  of  no  more. 

The  people  who  appear  next  in  point  of  antiquity,  and,  indeed,  power,  were  the 
Carthaginiaiis,  a^  branch  or  colony  sent  forth  from  Tyre,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
cities  in  Phoenicia.  Strictly  pursuing  thex3fiample,  and  manners  .of  the  parbnt 
state,  they  soon  raised  themsdves  into  considerable  notice,  both  as  a  commercial 
and  a  warlike  nation :  they  rose,  with  a  rapidity  almost  incredible,  into  the 
highest  rank  of  political  consequence,  and  were  for  many  ages  the  art>itera  of  the 
world.  At  length,  like  n^t  other  cotemporary  states,  they  sunk  before  the 
superior  genius,  the  indefatigable  industry  of  the  Romans ;  and  were,,  though 
not  till  after  a  long,  a  most  animated  struggle,  completely  swallowed. up  in.tfae 
vortex  of  their  rival's  power.- 

A  more  extensive  account  of  this  brave  but  uafortunate  people  would  lead  us 
too  far  from  our  own  particular  subjeot,  and  prove  rather  a  general  history  of  the 
state  itself,  than  of  that  abridged  pai't  of  it  which  relates  to  the  scimce  of  shipbuild-» 
ing  only.  To  speak  the  truth,  the  practice  and  method  used  universally  at  that  time 
by  all  who  were  ranked  among  great  and  commercial  nations,  differed,  we  be- 
lieve, in  so  slight  a  degree  from  each  other,  that  ic  would  certainly,  at  this  i^motc 
period  of  time,  be  difficult,  if  not  absolutely  impossible,  to  trace  or  p(£nt  thepi  ouL 
Of  superior  antiquity  as  naval  powers,  and  cotemporary  with  the  latter,  cons^ered 
in  a  commercial  light,  were  the  different  stateis  of  Greece:  trade  indeed  was  but 
little  regarded  among  them :  the  leading  feature  of  their  ambitious  minds  was  that 
of  raising  themselv^  superior  to  all  surrounding' nations  by  dint  of  arms  alone. 
They  considered  commerce  as  a  mere  secondary  occupation,  needing  to  be  ex-» 
erted  but  sparingly,  and  having  for  its  only  useful  branch  the  power  of  supplying 
such  articles,-  or  stores,  the  production  of  foreign  countries,  as  were  necessary  to 
the  furtherance  df  their  hostile  designs  against  their  supposed  enemies.  Com* 
merce  might  be  said,  therefore,  almost  to  sleep,  far  as  respected  them,  and  Carthage 
for  a  considerable  space  continued  the  emporium,  till  fate,  as  .we  have  just  ob* 
served,  raised  up  a  most  formidable  competitor  in  die  Roman  republic. 

Useful,  and  even  necessary,  as  commerce  might  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
a  state  engine,  that  proud  imperious  people  affected  to  hold  it  in  the  utmost 

contempt* 
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contempt.  Patricians  were  prohibited  by  law  from  exercising  the  occupation 
of  a  merchant,  which  was  limited,  and  confined  to  the  very  lowest  of  the  people. 
Its  protection  was,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  first  public  concerns.  Envious  of  the 
rival  wealth  of  Carthage,  and  jealous  even  unto  frenzy  of  its  ability  to  defend  it> 
every  nerve  was  strained,  every  outrage  against  the  natural  law  of  nations  was 
committed  to  defend  the  worthless  cause.  Wars  succeeded  to  wars;  contending 
fleets  repeatedly  met  in  dreadful  conflict ;  and  the  civil,  the  peaceable  institution 
of  traflick  quickly  became,  as  we  have  before  observed,  one  of  the  principal  pro- 
moters of  warfare  and  general  desolation. 


Vol.  I.  E  chapter 
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CHAPTER  THE  FIFTH. 

. .  _i  ^.^^^^ntm  './ the  ArU  and  Us  apjitkalion  to  the  Purposes  of  JVar. 

^C\i^.CE  had  tfac  enterprising,  the  restless  miiid  of  maa  overcome  the  first 
■<*    rerrvrs  induced  bv  adventuring  on  an  element  which  appeared,  as  if  designed 
-v  N\irarc^  to  be  the  fixt,  the  insurmountable  boundary  to  its  desires  and  ambi- 
tion; whca,  owing  to  causes  already  assigned,  it  immediately  endeavoured,  with 
the  utmost  activity,  to  extend  its  views,  and  apply  those  discoveries  to  the  de- 
structive purposes  of  war  and  plunder,  which,  in  iheir  origin,  promised  to  be 
productive  not  only  of  a  much  more  innocent,  but,  as  it  might  be  thought,  even 
of  aa  useful  end.     To  this  inordinate  lust  of  dominion  and  pillage  may  princi- 
pally be  ascribed  the  extension  of  the  science  of  Marine  Architecture  to  the  inven- 
tion of  the  galley,  a  species  of  vessel  more  peculiarly  contrived  than  any  before 
constructed,  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  to  so  unstable  an  element  those  scenes 
of  furious  contest  which  had,  till  then,  disgraced  the  land  only,  and  compelling 
it  at  least  to  participate  in  all  the  horrors  of  war. 

So  speedily  was  this  purpose  executed,  that,  as  if  by  magic,  the  ocean  was 
co^xrcd  with  immense  fleets,  and  without  servilely  imitating  the  pomp  of  eastern 
Im^^tuase,  became  literally  dyed  with  the  blood  of  the  skin.  So  little  are  the 
accounts  *s:i\*en  by  ancient  historians  to  be  depended  upon;  so  obscure,  so  contra- 
v\ctvvv  is  the  information  they  afford  us,  that  we  dare  not  affirm,  with  any 
vx^Uuxtv^  w  ho  v^  the  bold  adventurer  to  whose  daring  spirit  mankind  owes,  as 
4  ts  vtturv  cavtsc,  this  cvcr-to-be-lamented  perversion  of  the  ordinal  use  to  which 
iV  t\v^a*KX  ot  timber  was  first  applied. 

^^  \\ :  ;ir^  3^^5><rt^  that  a  certain  prince,  whom  he  calk  Errthras,  and  whom 
.-a  ^  .V  vvH^<  L^^^-IiK-  to  ha\x  been  Esau,  or  Edom,  the  son  of  Isaac,  rendered 
s  ..v.v.  ,naxcv<  vs:  tV  Red  Sea,  and  forbad  the  iEgyptians  from  entering  it  with 
♦  ..  .;.  \  .  vH  vv<>v^  t  ctcd  K>r  the  purposes  of  war.  He  is  said  also  to  have 
^^ ;  ^  ,  ^  ,^  ^  ^.  ..^^.^  ^  .  -u:ictiom  stiU  farther,  and  to  have  even  restrained  their 
r.^  \  Uv  vv.  ^  xvvsvt  vH  N  J^t  ai  tinxc:  but  that  politic  nation  contrived  to  evade 
vN.  Iv-vN  V-  v^  -  ^^  V      <  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  buUding  a  vessel  so  large  and  capacious,  that 
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it  contained  more  nacrchanditc,  an4  sirticles  of  traffic,  than  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  those  which,  previous  to  that  time,  had  been  in  general  use,  or  applied 
to  the  same  purpose* 

This  event,  if  correct  in  point  of  chronojogy,  must  havp  taJk^ea  place  about  the 
.year  of  the  world  2320,  near  a  century  before  the  time  wheri  any  of  thpi^e  per- 
sonages flourished  who  are  mentioned  by  other  historians  as  having  firstacquir^  the 
dominion  of  the  sea.     Hercules,  Perseus,  Theseus^  Cadmus.  Propactljeus,  Janxi% 
and  many  others  among  the  fabulous  deities  and  demigods,  are  amprjg  the  subse- 
quent candidates  for  tlus  honour:  nor  must  we  forget  the  welHouwn enterpriz?  of 
Jason,  which  certainly  appears  to  give  him  some  pre«emii>eQce  among  thq^e,  whosf^ 
well-known  praedatory  expeditions  have  entitled  them  to,  or,  wp  should  rgt^r  say* 
have  procured  theni  so  m^ch  renown*     On  thb  account  Luo^i,  Seneca^  Sallust^ 
and  several  other  ancient  authors,  wish  to  have  him  considered  as  the  parent  of  war- 
like navigation*,when  tlie  art  became  soextended  as  todeserve  that  term.  Armais^ 
the  brother  of  Sesostris,  better  Ip>own  among  the  Greeks  by  the  nan^  of  I>anau$^ 
who  lived  abot^t  thQ  year  of  rhf  world  3470,  has  undoubtedly  son^e  claim^  at  least 
to  being  ranked  as  a  considei^ble  improver  of  the  science,  though  we  must  pe<» 
remptorily  regect  allowing  him  th#  honour  of  hayiag  been  the  original  inventor,  for 
jthe  same  reason  that  we  doi^  the  pre^teasions  of  Hercules^  or  Janus^    Atlas, 
king  of  Mauri^onia^  or  n^th^r  Libya,  who  lived  aboijt  the  time  of  Mos^,  and 

♦  Though  very  impropj^dy*  tfaie  argpnautic  ex^itioo  not  haviiig  taken  pUce  till  aboQt  ihc  year  of 
the  world  2720.     The  following  short  account  of  it,  may  probably  be,  not  improperly.  Introduced  here. 
Pelias,  the  uncle  of  Jason  by  the  mother's  side,  was  appointed,  by  i£son,  the  father  of  Jason,  guardian  of  ths 
kingdom  of  Thessaly  during  the  minorky  of  his  son:  but  hairing  r«i(llv)ed,  ifpbsable,  t^  Mcure  thecrowa 
to  himself,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  consult  the  Oracle  on  the  properest  «Mde  of  efitctiag  that  purpose. 
He  received  for  answer,  that  he  was  to  beware  ef  a  man  wkh#ut  a  sh<>t«     It  happsnadf  not  long  ahcr^ 
wards,  as  PeKas  wa»  sacrificing  to  Neptune,  he  catted  Ja^on,  who  waa  at  that  time  on  the  pppoeile  tide 
e(  a  rivulet  to  him ;  the  young  man  hurrying  to  obey  his  nucleus  orders,  dropped  cmm  of  bis  riioes  in  hia 
haste,  and  of  course  appeared  to  be  the  person  pointed  out  by  the  Oracle.     Peltas,  not  appealing  to  ro* 
gard  the  circumstance,  asked  Jason  his  opinion  and  advice,  as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken  relative  to  tb^ 
pei^on  of  whom  die  Oracle  had  ovderci  hrm  to  bewarev    Jason,  without  hesitation,  repUed,  chat  he 
would  advise  sending  him  to  Colchts,  a  country  abounding  in  gold  mines,  strongly  guarded,  whence  the 
origin  of  the  wdKknown  feble  of  the  golden  fleece.     PeKas  inunedkitely  closed  with  the  proposal,  atid 
ordered  his  nephew  to  prepare  for  the  expe^on.     The  young  hero  chearfvlly  assented,  and  having 
^g^gcd  a  number  of  young  spirited  adventurers,  from  among  the  first  fiuwKes  in  Greece,  cxxaitaid  on 
an  expedition  which  promised  so  much  feme,  and  weakh  added  to  it,  procured  a  proper  vessel  to  be  faaili 
for  him  at  Pegasa,  by  an  artificer  named  Argus,  in  honour  of  whom  the  ship  itaelf  was  called  Argos,  and 
Ac  crew  acquired  the  title  of  Argonauts.    The  resuk  is  welt  known,  and  indeed  is  imuMteriol  to  o«r 
present  purpose; 

E  2  first 
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first  introduced  the  science  of  astronomy,  is  also  to  be  classed  very  liigh  among' 
those  who  were  the  principal  improvers  of  the  art  of  navigation  in  its 
infantine  state;  though  contrary  to  the  assertion  of  many  heathen  authors  of 
antiquity,  we  by  no  means  think  it  just  to  allow  him  the  title  of  being  its  parent. 
There  appears,  however,  a  personage,  who,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  argue 
from  reason,  and  the  superior  honours  paid  him,  as  if  with  one  consent,  by  the 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  heathen  nations,  had  a  still  stronger  title  to  the 
honour  than  any  of  those  already  mentioned.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  wc 
advert  to  the  fabulous  god  Neptune,  the  reputed  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  the  bro- 
ther  of  Jupiter  and  Pluto ;  but  there  is  much  difficulty  in  deciding  either  as  to  the 
time  in  which  he  lived,  or  identifying  who  in  reality  he  was.  Sonrie  authors, 
among  whom  is  Vosstus  ♦,  suppose  him  to  have  been  Japhet  the  son  of  Noah ; 
and  others,  Rameses,  king  of  iEgypt,  who  lived  about  the  year  of  the  world 
2670;  in  which  latter  case  either  our  former  chronology  is  incorrect,  or  the 
preceding  attribution  vague.  Diodorus  Siculus,  without  taking  upon  himself 
any  theological  disquisition  or  particular  definition  of  persons,  only  affirms  him, 
in  conformity  with  the  plain  heathen  mythological  account,  to  have  been  the 
god  of  the  sea,  and  to  have  been  the  first  personage  who  brought  navigation  to 
its  utmost  limits  of  supposed  perfection,  and  followed  the  improvement  by  the 
equipment  of  a  numerous  fleet.  This  is  an  admission,  or,  rather,  proof  of  those 
qualifications  and  exertions  which  were,  we  will  not  say  the  necessary  prelimi- 
jnary  to  deification,  but  were,  when  found,  almost  certain  to  ensure  it. 

**  ^  Japeto  obdgere  maris  MediCernuiei  insuUe,  et  condnens  Europa,  ut  in  quam  ex  insulis  uiterius  veni* 
Tctur.  Hujos  igitur  posteris  duplici  scientia  Opus  (uit :  nautica  ad  cnmsmitteadum  vastom  mare  et  eques- 
tri  ut  in  loca  Yenientes  longe  lateque  patcnm,  sed  inculta  et  saepe  sylvestribus,  efferis  et  venenatis  anima- 
libus  obsessa,  celerius  tutlusque  quam  maxima  spatia  conficerent,  donee  de  locis  maxime  sibi  idoniis  satis 
de^icere  possent  eaque  inter  se  partirentur.  Hanc  esse  causam  existimo  cur  Neptunum  quem  Japhetum 
interpretor,  non  nauticae  solum  rei,  sed  equestri  etiam  praefecerint." — Fos.  Theohg.  Gent.  Lib.  1. 
Cap.  15. 

The  islands  situated  in  the  Mediterranean  $ea  were  allotted  to  Japhet,  so  was  also  the  continent  of 
Europe,  as  a  territory  into  whicti  he  might  pass  after  having  colonised  the  former.  There  was,  there-- 
fore,  a  consequent  necessity  his  descendents  should  be  complete  masters  of  two  sciences,  that  of 
navigation,  the  better  to  enable  them  to  pass  over  the  interspace  of  sea,  and  that  q(  riding,  so  that  when 
they  should  penetrate  in  all  directions  into  uncultivated  districts,  which  are  frequendy  infested  either  by 
wild  beasts  or  by  poisonous  animals,  they  might  be  enabled  to  traverse  in  security,  as  well  as  with  ex- 
pedition, an  extent  of  country  till  they  should  arrive  at  a  spot,  fitted  for  their  purpose,  where  they  might 
settle.  For  this  reason  I  suppose  Neptune,  whom  I  imagine  to  have  been  Japhet,  is  described  (by  the 
pagans)  as  die  first  inventor  not  only  of  die  science  of  navigation  but  of  die  art  of  riding. 

TSi9 
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,     T«y  aXXwv  9-f«y  (sayshc)  rSv  ac  K^opk  iy  *P$af  yBvofiivm  tpatrlif  cl  Kp^rt^  no<r§iSuifm 

avju  Tfiv  iyifMytav  toutw  t»  Kpov».  "  The  Crctaiis  say  that  of  the  gods  descended 
from  Kpovog  (Saturn),  and  Rhea,  Neptune  first  took  upon  him  the  empire  or 
government  of  the  sea,  a  power  or  authority  conferred  on  him  by  his  father 
Saturn.*'  From  the  preceding  extract  it  is  very  apparent  that  Neptune  was  not 
considered,  even  by  the  ancients  themselves,  as  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  navtga«> 
tion,  but  as  the  first  person  who  equipped  a  fleet  of  vessels  fitted  for  war, 
aided  by  which,  he  assumed  to  himself  the  absolute  dominion  of  tho$e  seas.  :  It  is 
also  quaintly  remarked,  that  Neptune  could  not  possibly  claim  more  th^n  the 
invention  of  vessels,  fitted  for  war,  inasmuch  as  neither  SatUrn,  nbr  any  of  the 
inhabitants  oF  Crete,  now  known  as  the  island  of  Candia,  or  their  ancestors, 
conld  possibly  have  arrived  there,  had  hot  the  science  of  navigation  itself  been 
previously  known*  Lactantius  confirms  us  strongly  in  this  appropriatioii  of 
.character  and  command*  De  Neptuni;  sorte  manifestum.  e$t,  cujw  regni  tale 
fiiissc  dicimus,  quale  Marci  Anthonii  fuit  infinitum  illud  imperiuro,  cui  totilis 
orae  maritimas  potcstatem  senatus  decreverat,  ut  praedones  persequeretur,  ac  mare 
omne  pacaret.  Sic  Neptuno  maritima  omnia  cum  insulis  obvenerunt.  "  In 
regard  to  the  power  allotted  to  Neptune,  it  appears  to  have  been  of  the  same 
nature  with  that  decreed  by  the  senate  to  Marc  Ahthony,  who  was  invested  with 
the  supreme  command  over  all  the  seas  of  the  empire,  that  he  might  be 
enabled  the  better  to  extirpate  pirates,  and  prevent  the  interruption  of  navigation 
as  well  as  commerce.  For  this  very  end  was  the  charge  of  the  .sea,  and  the 
safety  of  the  islands  surrounded  by  it,  committed  to  the  personage  (Neptune) 
first  mentioned.** 

The  veneration  paid  by  all  pagan  nations  of  antiquity  to  all  renowned,  all 
enterprising  characters  who  started  up  among  them,  the  honours  they  bestowed 
on  them  even  while  living,  the  love,  the  admiration,  the  fear  with  which  they  re* 
garded  them  as  heroes,  rose  to  such  an  height  as  to  render  each  country  extremely 
zealous  in  maintaining  the  dignity,  and  exalting  the  renown  of  their  favourite 
prince  or  leader.  Their  gratitude  led  them  still  fiirther ;  they  worshipped  them  after 
their  deaths  as  deities  sent  among  them  from  heaven  to  support,  to  protect,  or  to 
instruct  them ;  and  as  this  grateful  principle  has  been  the  cause  of  raising  so  many 
separate  candidates  for  the  honour  of  having  been  the  original  inventors  of  every 
science  which  is  supposed  to  conduce  to  the  welfare,  the  happiness,  or  even  plea- 
sure of  mankind,  so  the  firm,  the  strenuous  zeal  of  their  several  constituents^ 

in 
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in  asserting  the  propriety,  and  maintaining  the  right  of  their  favoured  claimants, 
has  rendered  it  next  to  impossible  for  us,  at  this  distance  erf"  time^  to  settle  th^ 
dispute  with  any  certainty  of  being  corrects 

Although  this  contradiction  in  dif&rent  authorities,  and  the  remote  distance 
of  time,  have  rendered  it,  as  we  have  just  observed,  extremely  difficult*  if  not 
impossible,  for  moderm  to  fix  the  identity  and  pre-*eminence  of  any  individual 
person  better  emitted  to  it  than  the  rest  of  his  competitors,  there  can  remain 
little  or  no  doubt,  first,  concerning  the  real  cause  why  such  honours  were  confer^ 
red ;  and,  secondly^  "why  they  were  paid  to  such  a  variety  of  personages*     Nep- 
tunesy  or  gods  of  the  sea,  were,  not  improbably,  as  numerous  as  the  di0erent 
nations  which  worshipped  «hem,  each  assuming  to  itself,  as  a  deity,  the  personage 
whose  power  and  whose  faculties  appeared  to  entitle  him  best  td  their  adoration* 
The  circumstance  of  princes  or  chieftains,  of  the  same  descriptioQ  and  character, 
making  their  way  by  the  same  means  into  countries  remoti  from  cac&  odier,  majr 
wdl  account  for  the  multitude  of  them;  and  the  same  xteasontoo  txay  well  :eic^ 
plieiin  and  reconcilethe  dif%rehce*of  opinion, both  in  respect' to  tha traexrharacccr 
and  name 'of  the  person,  as  well  as  the  time  in  which  he  ikxirisbed.    On  one 
point  we  may  fairly  rest,  that  the  Neptune,  or  the  &bulous  god  of  the  sea,  wor- 
shipped by  the  dilFerent  <pagan  cations,  was  eithdr  the  bold  stranger  'who  had 
subdued  them  by  means  they  deemed  praeteniatural,  or  their  own  poiveritil  prince 
whom  they  <lcified  in  consequeiKe  of  his  having  delivered  them,  by  the  same 
supposed  excellence  or  superior  skill,  froin  the  ravage  and  depredations  of  some 
restless  invedei^. 

Though  we*^  not,  for  reasons  already  assigned,  think  i>urse)ves  in* any  degree 
justified  in  admitting  Rameses  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  of  those  personages 
on  whom  the  appellation  of  Neptune  and  the  honours  attendant  on  his  character 
were  bestowed,  yet  we  are  cleariy  of  opinion  he  was  ohe  of  those  conspicuous 
-characters  who  were  deified  under  that  name,  though  a  few  centuries  later  than  tfce 
tirtt  Was.  We  need  not  instance  a  stronger  proof  than  that  it  seems  c4<at^  ostab* 
lished,  he  was  the  individual  personage  who  assisted  Laomedon  in  fortifying, 
with  4^  waH,  the  city  of  Troy  about  the  year  of  the  world  2674  ♦.  He  is  reported. 

In 

^  SchstflFflr  FemarkR,  'thaC  it  i$  verf  cvidonf  both  the  Arabians  and  Phomicitns  w^fe  expert  «avigalori 
long  before  the  time  of  4hc  Trojan  war,  that  they  had  founded  a  number  of  cities  on  the  sea  coast,  and 
even  passed  into  the  Athmtic  Ocean  through  what  is  now  called  the  Gut  df  Gibraltar.  He  quotes 
Strabo,  Book  die  first.     ♦*  &px/>Xu  rai  i§  r)l  ^vlxm  fwfhkuL,  ^maira  ??«  rSif  *Hf«xXeranf  rfl>^»  htfik^vt^ 
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ia  the  fictttioDS  allegory  pf  those  e*rly  tktoes,  t;o  have  delivered  the  priiKess 
Hesiooe  from  a  monster,  raiaed  by  some  divine  iaterposttion  out  of  the  sea^  and 
to  which  she  was  exposed  by  express  cQinmand  of  the  Qrnde.  The  tragical 
coochisioa  of  this  story,  itt  which  truth  aitd  romance  contend  with  each  other^  is 
well  kiKWHf  Laoo^edop  refhaing  a  recompencp  eqwal  to  the  expectations*  or 
probably  the  deserts  of  his  former  ally,  was  imawdiately  involved  in  9  war  which 
caded  in  his  destruction.  The  prinee$9jA«  daughter  was  bestowed  by  her  for- 
oaer  deliverer,  on  Telamon,  the  son  of  <^cns*  who  aceopapanied  him,  ^nd  who 
is  f*Jstly  said  tphaye  afterw?r45  be©n  pfte.of  that  renowned  hord  of  freebooters 
aJuowly  mentioned*  and  dasslcally  k^^owfl  by  tfce  #wn?  <>f  tljie  Argoiiauts  ♦. 
.  It  is  extremely  etsy  to  state,  in  the  plain  langwgfl:^  reason  ^nd  common 
sente,  the  devdopement  of  this  feble.  R^»w«^  mieof  those  per^wagep  h0»oure4 
vitb  the  nwne  of  Nepttioe,  bcwg  ft  cU^  q£  re«lea$  di^pcwitioiXt  qwU^  Mgy^U 
his  mtiw  oounfcry^  im:ited  other  by  a  thirat  ^f  efifectittg  3mkf  ,tprTi,toriftl  di^Wiy-y, 
or  a  Ju$t  of  ^equirmg,  by  c«iqMe«,  the.  doi»iwe«  ^of  $©»f  ^fer.eiga  <^mi^txy^ 
CJwiqe,  or  i»cKi»tion*  conducted  hkn  ftftd  bis  f&lhwm  to  thftt  ^pot  whe^e  their 
bravery  as  warriors^  their  ^U  in  pa/ssing  thro\*gh  ^  towitry  by  me^s  then 
<lecmed  pncternatjural  by  all  not  acqujainted  with  diem,  procured  thecn  to  be 
honoured  and  feared  as  beings  of  a  superior  .or  a  divine  r»nk,  The  inarine 
monster  we  may  very  feirly  interpret  to  hltve.hefttft  |l  vessel,  conveying  to  thp 
same  spot  some  unknown  adventurers  equally  bold,  but  who,  being  less  powerful, 
or  less  fortunate  than  themselves,  fell  before  them  an  easy  and  inglorious  cpnquest. 
Sesostris,  brother  of  Armais  king  of  ^gypt,  who,  having  dethroned  the  latter, 
possessed  himself  of  the  diadem,  and  reigned  afterwards  king  of  thftt  country 
for  many  years,  appears  the  first  prince  or  potentate  who  rendered  bUns^lf  qon- 

xai  9okns  lx7i(T«ir  xoKUf  Kou  wept  TOL  ijUffa  -rns  AnCvns.^*  The  Phoenicians  attain^  to  a  very  great  excellence 
in  the  science  of  navigation;  having  pa^ed  beyond  the  columns  of  Hercules,  they  founded  cities,  and 
even  peaeciartd  into  the  middle  of  IJbya.  SdiSB^  proceeds  to  state,  that  even  die  Iqdian  Ocean  was 
not  unknown  and  unexplored  by  the  Phgeniciaas  bo|bre  the  time  alre44y  inef^tipoed,  s^.isvV^ry  fijiparent 
from  the  gold  and  jewels  which*  on  the  evidence  of  Job,  who  is  said  to  hpvp  Jive4  lof^  before  Jafoiv 
(that  is,  about  the  year  of  the  world  2400)  were  brought  by  them  into  Arabia  from  Ophif.  ITiis  cir- 
cumstance  certainly  places  the  Phcenicians  among  the  earliest  of  the  ancient  navigators,  the  Greeks 
themselves  having  been  almost  totally  ignorant  of  the  science  till  the  time  of  Jason.  The  Red  Sta  is 
supposed  also,  by  the-same  author,  tohaved^ived  its  appellation  yi^rely.frofn  b4vif>sl>e^n  first  f^avigat^ 
by  the  Phoenicians. — **  Nam  rubrura  mare  quid  C5t  jiUud  quaip  Phccniciun)  (i^^  allusion  to  thcfjiipoysr^ 
or  purple  dye  of  Sidon)  a  Phoenicibus  qui  suis  classibus  <;oloniisque  illyd  fr/cquenta^eni."  —  Schafftr. 
Lib.  1.    Cap.  1. 

♦  TTie  argonautic  expedition  certainly  did  not  take  place  till  upwards  of  forty  years  after  this  time. 

$iderabl|e 
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siderablc  at  sea  without  having  acquired  divine  honours.  His  reign  is  supposed  to 
have  commenced  about  the  year  of  the  world  2539,  upwards  of  one  hundred  years 
before  Rameses^  who  afterwards  was  king  of  the  same  country.  This  is  a  very 
singular  circumstance,  and  proves  strongly  how  vaguely  divine  honours  were  some-> 
times  bestowed,Sesostri9  appearing  best  entitled  to  deification,  as  well  on  the  score  of 
priority,  as  having  been  a  more  powerful  prince  by  sea  than  his  successor  ever  was.' 
He  is  said  to  have  equipped  a  fleet  of  fbur  hundred  fighting  vessels  for  an  expedi- 
tion into  the  Southern  or  Indian  ocean,  a  circumstance  which  proves  that  the 
-Slgyptians  soon  lost  their  pristine  timidity,  or  aversion  to  the  sea.  He  is 
reported  to  have  afterwards  caused  an  immense  ship,  or  vessel,  of  cedar,  to  be- 
built,  which  was  ornamented  and  enriched  by  gilding  and  other  embellishments,  so 
i^ostly  as  to  have  excited  the  admiration,  and  envy  of  all  the  world  then  known, 
k  is  stated  to  have  been  two  hundred  and  eighty  cubits,  or  about  four  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  in  length,  more  than  double  that  of  a  British  first  rate ;  and  if  the  same 
dimensions  ♦  were  preserved  proportionately  to  those  in  modern  use,  was  of  nearly 
twelve  times  the  capacity ;  as  this  vessel,  supposing  that  to  have  been  the  case,  must 
have  been  in  burthen  more  than  twenty-four  thousand  tons  of  our  measurement. 
We  have  given  this  short  account,  not  because  we  believe  such  a  vessel  ever 
existed,  but  that  we  may  not  be  charged  with  the  careless  omission  of  any  cir- 
cumstances or  relations  that  may  tend  either  to  trace  or  elucidate  the  progress  of 
the  art  or  science  we  are  treating  of. 

The  next  personage  whom  history  has  handed  down  as  chronologically 
intitled  to  our  notice  is  Minos,  the  second  of  that  name,  king  of  Crete. 
He  appears  to  have  been  the  next  potentate  who,  under  the  degree  of 
divinity,  or,  at  least,  the  name  of  a  demigod,  equipped  a  fleet  for  the  purposes 
either  of  war  or  colonization.  Diodorus,  Aristotle,  Thucydides,  and  other 
ancient  authors,  all  bear  testimony  to  this  fact.  Diodorus  speaks  of  him  in 
the  following  terms:  ^^  ILrtfi-ourdm  1%  xiyH^iw  xm  i\)¥o^¥  pmvJtK^p  fMyci?i%p^  xm 
rZv  T«  yyi^tn  rd^  vXn^a^  xellctfpii^aaiatf  xcti  'arpailov  tup  EXXip^o^y  ^u)iaTj(ncp«jii^mJ'* 
^  He  is  reported  to  have  possessed  great  nautical  power,  through  which, 
having  subdued  many  of  the  adjacent  islands,  he  became  the  first  Grecian 
prince  who  acquired  to  himself  the  dominion  of  those  seas.**  Aristotle  confirms 
this  evidence,  and  asserts,  "  T^y  ^«XaV<r^c  «v%n'  xecjio-x^p  0  MiW^,  xm  rc^  nitrou^^  t«c 
Mv  Ix^tputrulo^  ro^  h  lixitri.^*  "  Minos  became  master  of  the  sea:  he  subdued  several 
islands,  and  colonised  others."     Thucydides  also  mentions  Minos  as  having  been 

*  Being  however  much  nanrower,  it  is  calculated  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  to  have  been  of  no  more  than 
1182  tons  burthen. 

one 
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one  of  the  most  ancient  potentates  who  were  possessed  of  a  fleet,  through  the  assist- 
ance of  which  he  rendered  himself  master  of  that,  which  was  in  his  time  called  the 
Grecian  Sea,  and  cleared  it,  far  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  effect,  of  pirates.  This 
appears  to  have  been  among  the  first  incentives  towards  the  equipment  of  fleets 
fitted  for  war,  and  the  same  measures  being  in  later  ages  progressively  pursued  by 
the  Corinthians,  the  Athenians,  and,  lastly,  the  Lacedemonians,  as  they  severally 
advanced  in  consequence,  are  supposed  to  have  been  among  the  principal  causes 
of  that  rank,  as  public  states,  which  those  republics  attained  to  in  lefs  remote 
ages. 

Casaubon,  in  his  commentary  on  Polybius,  makes  the  following  obvious 
remark,  "  that  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  adjacent  seas  is  an  indispensibly 
necessary  preliminary,  as  well  to  the  erection,  as  the  preservation  of  empire:*' 
Thucydides  also,  who  lived  before  him,  proves,  that  those  countries  which  em* 
ployed  their  attention  to  that  great  purpose,  never  failed  to  procure  themselves 
a  very  considerable  political  consequence,  as  well  on  account  of  their  extended 
commcirc,  as  of  those  distant  islands  which  they  were  enabled  to  reduce  under 
their  dominion.  These  opinions  may  convince  us  in  how  splendid  a  light  this 
species  of  power  has  been  held,  even  from  the  earliest  ages ;  a  power  which 
the  most  eminent  authors  (though  we  do  not  think  their  success  has  been 
complete)  have  endeavoured  to  rescue  from  the  imputation  of  tending  to  pro- 
mote the  avarice,  or  encourage  the  tyranny  of  powerful  states,  by  striving  to 
attach  to  it  the  useful  end,  of  having  most  highly  promoted  the  comfort  of  man- 
kind,  aided  by  the  benevolent  consideration  that  it  has  softened  the  asperities  of 
human  nature  by  the  general  advancement  of  society,  philanthropy,  and  happy 
intercourse  between  country  and  country. 

It  were  certainly  too  bold  an  assertion  to  insist  that  Sesostris  and  Minos  were 
the  first  princes  who  brought  the  art  of  naval  war  to  a  regular  system.  Cadmus, 
Bacchus,  and  others  their  predecessors,  may  certainly,  in  point  of  antiquity,  su- 
persede their  claim ;  but  as  these  were  considered  as  deities,  or  demigods,  they  arc 
scarcely  to  be  classed  with  personages  who  attained  not  to  so  high  a  rank«  The 
application,  however,  of  the  art  being  once  known  in  neighbouring  states  and 
nations  bordering  on  the  sea,  all,  particularly  those  which  had  made  any  progress 
in  what  is  called  civilization,  embraced  the  idea  with  avidity,  and  the  experience 
of  imperfections  gave  birth  to  daily  improvement*. 

♦  The  invention  of  the  mast,  sail,  and  niddcn 
Vol.  I.  F  Having 
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Having  briefly  recapitulated  the  names  of  those  enterprising  personages  who 
offer  themselves  most  conspicuously  to  our  observation  as  the  iirst  discoverers, 
or,  perhaps,  we  may  with  more  propriety  say,  as  patrons  of  the  art  of  navigation, 
we  pass,  as  by  a  natural  transition,  to  those  collected  bodies  of  people  which,  hav* 
ing  acquired  the  name  of  nations,  rise  to  our  view  in  regular  progression  as  the 
cultivators  and  promoters  of  the  same  pursuit.  It  has  been  already  shewn  that 
the  connexion  between  commerce  and  the  art  of  naval  war  is  so  intimate,  that 
the  history  of  one,  may  in  great  measure  serve  for  both ;  and  it  may  be  thought 
that  having  given  the  names  of  those  nations  which  were  the  cultivators  of  the 
first,  to  enumerate  those  which  properly  belonged  to  the  other  class,  would  be 
a  useless  piece  of  tautology.  This,  though  in  a  great  measure  tru^,  is  not  so 
completely  the  fact,  as  to  permit  us  to  preserve  the  chain  of  history  perfect  and 
uninterrupted,  without  such  recapitulation. 

The  Phoenicians,  as  they  are  in  the  commercial  line  entitled,,  on  the  score  of 
antiquity,  to  priority  of  mention,  so  also  are  they,  as  the  first  iMival  power  who 
appeared  at  sea,  to  defend  their  claim,  and  assert  their  rank  by  force  against  any 
who  should  be  hardy  enough  to  dispute  it.  To  these  succeeded  a  variety  of  com* 
petitors  for  fame  and  power  at  least,  in  the  Grecian  republics,  which,  though  in* 
different  to  what  are  called  the  benefits  derived  from  conrunerce  ;  from  their 
natural  love  of  warfare,  and  perhaps,  from  the  necessity  they  became  under,  very 
soon  after  they  had  erected  themselves  into  states,  of  establishing  a  force  sufE-^ 
cieut  to  defend  themselves  by  sea,  not  only  from  each  other,  but  from  their  pow- 
erful enemy  the  Persians,  soon  acquired  a  very  elevated  rank  in  the  list  of  naval 
potentates.  The  perpetual  feuds  existing  between  them  afforded  such  ample 
scope  for  practice,  nearly  uninterrupted,  in  naval  tactics,  that,  for  some  ages^ 
they  appear  to  have  been  among  the  most  experienced  of  all  nations  inhabiting 
that  part  of  the  world  then  known, 

Carthage  next  presents  itself  to  our.  view  as  a  rising  genius,  whom  indefati-- 
gable  application  first  raiied  into  a  competitor  for  equal  fam^,  which^  in  a 
very  short  time,  she  might  be  said  to  have  almost  totally  engrossed  to  herself* 
Her  triumphs,  her  consequence,  were,  however,  but  of  short  duration :  Rome, 
as  we  have  already  shewn,  her  unwearied  and  jealous  rival,  suddenly  burst  forth 
with  an  irresistible  rapidity,  and,  in  the  end,  not  only  annihilated  the  naval  power 
of  Carthage,  but  that  also  of  every  country  not  too  far  distant  to  defy  attack. 

The  history  of  Rome,  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  less  enveloped  in 
doubt,  fiction,  and  improbability,  than  that  of  any  other  among  the  ancient  king- 

,    /  !  dotas. 
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doms,  or  states,  afibids  us  the  stiroagest  example  of  the  habitude  or  turn  of  mind 
which  has,  on  every  similar  occasion,  actuated  the  conduct  of  all  nations,  or 
collected  bodies  c^  men,  even  from  the  earliest  times*  Ancus  Martins,  the 
fourth  king  of  Romis,  laid  the  first  foundation  of  its  naval  power,  and,  according 
to  Livy^sct-arpart  certain  woods  for  the  express  purpose  of  shipbuilding,  though 
it  is  very  evident  that  enterprising  people  did  not  acquire  any  celebrity  till  a 
very  considerable  time  aftdr  his  death.  The  sera  of  its  commencement  is  fixed  by  . 
historians  and  others  in  the  first  Carthaginidin  .war,  Duilius  being  commemorated 
as  the  commander  linder  whom  they  learnt  to  brave  the  perils  of  the  sea,  united 
With  the  effort&of  their encmiesvand  j^i^ho,  consequently,  was  the  first  naval  warrior 
who  led  them  to  renown  and  fame.  The  latter  part  of  the  story  we  readily  give  our 
assent  to,  but  cannot,  for  many  reasons,  as  easily  credit,  that  they  emerged  from 
obscurity  so  suddenly^  and  blazbd  forth  at  o;ice  that  sudden  meteor  of  naval  power 
which  they  are  said  to  have  done*  We  have,  indeed,  the  evidence  of  history  itself 
against  the  fact,fer^;in  a.  treaty  entered  into  with  the  Carthaginians,  in  the  consu- 
late of  Brutus,  inirhedhitely  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  it  was  stipulated, 
as  one. of  the  articles,  that  neither  the  Romans  lior  their  allies  should  sail  beyond 
the  Fair  Promcotory^ :  hor  ii  this  all,  for,  accoiding  to  Polybius,  the  very 
/  ' .' .  '  author 

r  ,  ■  ^  ^  ■ 

*  Eti  Totf  Se  \(l\{giv  tijfou  PcjfMno%f  Km  rots  Pa;/x«ianr  ovy^yua'x/iis ^  xon  l^mpy^rHonf^s  nai  rois  K.mpxp'iionanf  oujjl* 
paxifif*  Mt)  cxKfiv  VoJiMLiovs  tAfHe*  rovs  VeayMiojn  ffvyi^ixay^avt  iVBKUva  too  xaXoi;  AKpJlnpiw  cav  fjun  t/troj^ei. 
fMnpor  fi  wd^^MfMM  mfofputotwai^  ""'  There  sbaU  be  (according  ta  the  modem  term)  a  firm  and  lasting 
peace  bftweea  the  RiOit^ina  ai|d  their  ^UiP?>  the;  Canbaginians  and  ii^eit  allitf ,  on  the  following  termt 
and  conditions:  That  neither  the  Romans  nor  their  allie^  sh^l  szul  beyond  the  Fair  Promontory*  unless 
driven  by  stress  of  weather  or  the  pursuit  of  their  enemies."  The  treaty  proceeds  farther  to  stipulate, 
that  if  any  vessel  belonging  to  the  Romans  should  be  driven  beyond  those  limits,  it  should  not  be 
lawful  for  the  crew  to  purchase,  or  take  any  commodities  on  board,  except  such  articles  as  were  neces- 
sary to  the  refitment  of  the  Tcssel,  or  making  ^crificcs,  and  tiiat  they  riiould  depart  widun  five  days« 
ITiis  stipulation  relates  merely  to  the  naves  longse,  or  vessels  of  war,  for  in  regard  to  such  as  belonged 
to  merchants  they  were  allowed  extraordinary  privileges  in  all  the  Carthaginian  ports;  they  were  exempt 
from  paying  any  duties,  or  expences,  except  the  hire  of  the  person  who  sold  the  commodities,  and  that  of 
the  clerk,  or  register.  The  public  feith  was  pledged  for  the  payment  of  all  monies  due  to  the  vender  on 
Romam  goods  sold  in  the  Carthaginiaa  dorainiDns:  the  law  was,  moreover,  declared  to  be  equal  and  open 
widi  respect  to  the  Romans,  and  their  own  people.  In  one  of  the  subsequent  treaties  it  is  agreed,  that  the 
Romans  shall  not  capture  the  vessels  of  any  country  whatever,  even  belonging  to  those  people  with 
V(bom  they  should  chance  to  be  at  war^  beyond  the  Fair  Promontory,  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  or  the 
port  of  Tarseius,  not  improbably  Tarsus,  on  the  river  Cydnus,  now  called  Tarassa  :  the  same  placo 
most  persons  imagine  to  have  been  the  Tarshish  of  the  Jews.  Restrictive  as  this  treaty  was  in  some 
respects,  and  n^essary  too,  perhaps,  considered  in  a  political  light,  it  certainly  raises  the  consequence  of 
the  Roman  naval  power  to  a  very  great  height,  even  when  tlut  state  was  in  its  infancy.    The  immuni- 
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author  who  endeavours  to  establish  as  a  fact,  that  the  fleet  of  Rome  rose  up  at 
once  out  of  the  sea  like  a  volcano,  two  treaties  nearly  of  the  same  tenor  and 
effect,  were  extant  in  his  time,  of  both  which  he  has^  given  us  transcripts. 

There  are  besides  these,  many  other  collateral  proofs  of  the  mistake.  In  the 
consulate  of  Maevius,  about  the  year  280  from  the  building  of  the  city,  upwards  of 
two  hundred  years  prior  to  the  victory  of  Duilius,  the  port  of  Aatium  was  forced, 
and  the  fleet  belonging  to  that  people,  which  consisted  of  twenty  gallies,  or  ves- 
sels of  war,  being  carried  into  the  Tyber,  was  moored  in  a  quarter  said  to  have 
been  expressly  set  apart  for  the  construction  of  shipping.  In  the  year  of  Rome 
450,  two  new  officers  were  created,  at  the  instance  of  that  great  and  revered 
character  Decius  Mus,  then  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people.  To  them  all 
afiairs  relative  to  the  navy  were  given  in  charge,  an  appointment  too  ridiculous 
for  so  wise  a  people  to  have  made,  had  there  been  no  navy  for  them  to  have 
regulated  the  concerns  of. 

In  the  year  475  from  the  building  of  the  city,  it  is  peremptorily  asserted,  that 
the  fleet  of  Rome,  which  by  the  bye  was  then  not  very  formidable,  for  it  consisted 
only  of  ten  galleys,  appeared  off  the  port  of  Tarentum  under  the  command  of 
Valerius,  or,  as  others  call  him,  Cornelius,  one  of  the  Duumviri,  the  first  creation 
of  which  office  we  have  just  taken  notice  of.  The  Tarentines  were  at  that  time 
in  secret  league  with  the  Samuites,  and  others,  who  were  in  actual  open  war 
with  the  Romans :  imagining  their  treachery  was  of  course  discovered,  they 
resolved  to  throw  off  the  mask  at  once,  hoping,  that  being  superior  in  farce,  if 
they  attacked,  they  fhould  make  themselves  masters  of  the  Roman  armament. 
They  immediately  put  to  sea  with  an  enthusiasm  bordering  on  fury,  and  assault- 
ing their  intended  enemies,  sunk  one  of  their  vessels,  took  four,  but  were  not  able 
to  prevent  the  remaining  five  from  making  their  esqape. 

From  all  these  separate  testimonies,  and  proofs,  it  seems  very  clearly  estab- 
lished, that  the  Roman  navy,  far  indeed  from  being  formidable,  was,  neverthe- 
less, in  existence  long  before  the  commencement  of  the  first  Punic  war ;  though, 
owing  to  their  wars  and  contests,  previous  to  that  time,  being  confined  to  their  own 
continent,  they  had  applied  but  little  to  the  art  of  navigation.  The  conquest  of 
Italy,  however,  being  completed,  the  designs,  the  ambition  of  the  republic  en- 

lies  and  privileges  granted  to  their  merchants  prove  its  respectability  in  one  instance ;  and  the  clauses  re- 
lative to  their  vessels  of  war  argue,  too  forcibly  for  dispute  or  contradiction,  that  their  navy  was  even  then 
in  a  state  of  growing  greatness,  or  no  such  restrictions  need  ha^e  been  made.  The  first  treaty  was  made 
in  the  time  of  Brutus  and  Valerius,  Ac  consuls  immediately  succeeding  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins, 
the  second  in  the  consulate  of  Valerius  Corvus,  aod  Popilius,  about  die  year  of  Rome  415 

larged 
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larged  with  its  success  against  the  less  powerful  kingdoms^  or  petty  states  which 
surrounded  it  in  its  infancy.  Then,  and  not  before,  it  was,  that  the  Roman 
navy  raised  to  a  most  formidable  height  almost  as  if  by  enchantment,  suddenly 
transferred  the  horror  of  its  arms  to  unoffending  countries,  whose  remote 
situations  might  otherwise  have  promised  them  uninterrupted  quietude,  com- 
merce, and  peace. 
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XI    \.>  Xv  •*  ^v  c 'V^'^t:>  t-x?^c<?fN;.^  r^  rraie  the  foregoing  short  review  of  the 
,  w  ^^  .  V    *v    *-c  .:a-   c.l  ,^    t^i"  -:!  rcctrnrarcs  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world, 
vv    Nv -.  <    *N*     ^v;.!^"*    T^-vv  r*  o^  r.*  civcidite  the  subject  we  are  about  to 
.*v   V      ^  x;  *v  ;  Ni^t^.^  V-  i  >v -v     :^^s.s^  or  foundation,  on  which  the  super- 
v;     V       i;  wv    V    V  .^-     V   .    .  >  -^  v'v-.^  -M^  cc  erected.     After  long   practice, 
.»  >v!     V  V  tv  *^  x-y    ^  :  v^  X*  v  .^  t  vo^  vov  ^vr^ctimen tally  found  toresult  from 
.  V  ^  V  KV  .^   *^        ^^'v  N  **>  ^   ^^     •    v.\xi.cci  i:  rv>  the  general  acquaintance  of 
TM    V  *vi   ,  \u  .  X  .    vv.     Mo    .N^  ...  •,   t  \:  :V-r  r.:e:ias,  rendered  the  exercise 
v\'   .    ck::>.     vwvs..  >   A-  V     .'^^      v^i.    ^.:  .l:<  cv;cin  to  apply  themselves  se- 
l*vvx^  ;*- .  S  V. .  v\  v\  ^:.v.  •  .<  V  v  ^  vv^/   v\  ^^  :\it.bv  the  construction  of  vessels 
c\;v  tv,x-  ..t  >v    V.  o*  X   '.  V  .  .  c  vV.-^^Nv  :.v<  or^  cue  country,  as  we  have  al- 
rravN  s:v\^  u  i^^  v'^^  ^  *   "^ '  ^^  V  '^^^^"-'"  ^^^"^"^  ^^^  *  ^  tr^xvted  to  another.    Experience 
socwi  rau-ot  t.v  <u.vVv^'.^of\>c  4  ?.  r  ^.:  >^ '^  ap;  r.cjible  as  they  were  to  the  ease  of 
manual  liKnt^  w  ov^  b>»  :x^  :>x'ir^<  r  vnx  r  ^>  be  u:<oi  at  all  times  in  vessels  in- 
tended merely  for  the  j^  o  i\.x>c$  oX  w  *r ;  th<r  ix>>A  cr»  the  tbrcc  of  the  latter,  depending 

entirely 
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entirely  on  the  celerity  of  their  motion;  while  the  benefits  of  the  former^  were 
derived  from  the  greatest  abridgement  of  expence,  and  trouble  that  could  possibly 
be  made.  These  pursuits  being  so  totally  diiFerent  from  each  other,  caused  that 
manifest  distinction  in  form  which  has  been  already  pointed  out  between  the 
vessels  intended  for  war,  and  those  built  for  the  purpose  of  merchandize  only. 

An  account  of  the  materials  used  by  the  ancients  for  the  purpose  of  sbip^ 
building  has  been  already  given.  To  the  construction  of  the  war  galley,  the 
slightest  consideration  must  convince  us,  timber  alone  was  applicable.  The 
particular  kind  used  by  different  states  varied  according  to  the  production  of 
those  countries,  as  well  as  the  inventive  ingenious  faculty  of  the  inhabitants  in 
forming  tools  proper  to  work  it*  In  nations  which  were  then  called  civilized, 
there  was  no  deficiency  or  want  in  this  particular :  the  Phoenicians,  the  Gre- 
cians, the  Carthaginians,  and  the  Romans,  possessing  every  instrument  neces- 
sary to  the  construction  of  such  vessels  built  for  war,  as  the  imperfect  know- 
lege  of  navigation  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world  enabled  them  to  conduct  or 
manage.  The  difference  of  those  woods  applied  by  them  to  that  purpose  was 
not  indeed  entirely  occasioned  by  the  productions  peculiar  to  each  individual 
district  or  territory,  but  by  the  experience  of  their  different  qualities.  The 
fir  was  found  to  be  the  lightest  as  well  as  the  easiest  worked:  the  oak,  on  the 
other  hand,  though  more  difficult  in  Application,  proved  the  strongest  and  most 
durable :  besides  these,  the  elm,  the  cypress,  the  cedar,  the  pitch  pine,  the  ilex 
(a  species  of  oak),  the  a^h,  and  even  the  alder,  were  severally  tried.  We  believe^ 
however,  though  many  arc  faid  to  have  been  in  high  repute,  few  were  in  what 
could  be  called  general  use,  particularly  for  the  construction  of  large  or  warlike 
vessels,  except  the  oak  and  fir,  or  pitch  pine. 

As  the  science  advanced  in  general  use  and  repute,  practice  and  experience  in- 
troduced certain  maxims,  some  of  which  were  really  found  necessary,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  whim  and  caprice  suggested  others  completely  ridiculous,  not  to 
be  accounted  for,  and  absurd.  Hesiod,  for  example,  informs  us,  that  it  was  deemed 
improper  to  fell  any  timber  for  the  purpose  of  shipbuilding  except  on  the  1 7th 
day  of  the  moon's  age,  because,  it  being  then  in  the  wane,  the  sap  or  internal 
moisture,  which  is  the  grand  cause  of  early  decay,  would  be  sunk,  or,  at  least,  con- 
siderably lessened.  Vegetius  extends  the  time,  and  allows,  that  if  trees  are  cut 
down  from  the  15th  to  the  23d  day  of  the  moon,  they  will  endure  for  a  long 
time  without  perishing;  but  adds,  if  that  limitation  is  transgressed,  the  daily 
practice  and  experience  of  all  artizans  may  convince  the  world,  it  would  be* 

come 
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Gomfe  worm-eaten  or  rotten  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  as  to  be  almost  incre- 
dible. 

Some  were  ridiculous  enough  to  think,  that  timber  felled  on  the  day  of  the 
new  moon  was  absolutely  incorruptible;  they  were  also  attentive  even  to  the  quar- 
ter from  whence  the  wind  blew  whenever  they  had  occasion  to  use  the  axe  ;  and 
this  rule  varied  with  the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  For  instance,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  autumn  it  was  deemed  improper,  except  the  wind  was  westerly;  or,  in  the 
winter,  unless  it  blew  from  the  north :  these,  with  many  other  strange  prejudices, 
were  at  times,  however,  not  without  their  use  ;  they  infused  an  enthusiastic  spirit 
into  the  people,  and  proper  attention  being  paid  to  them,  urged  and  caused  greater 
exertions,  on  particular  occasions,  than  in  all  probability  could  have  been  made 
had  such  straage  persuasions  not  existed.  To  them  is  to  be  attributed  the  won- 
derful celerity  with  which  the  trees  of  the  forest  were  converted  into  a  navy  in 
the  consulate  of  Duillius,  a  period,  as  is  repjorted,  not  exceeding  seventy  days* 
A  fleet,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  sail,  is  said  to  have  been  built 
and  equipped  in  forty-five  days,  by  Lucius  Piso,  against  Hiero,king  of  Syracuse, 
who  had  very  suddenly  declared  war  against  Rome  ;  and  Scipio  is  also  aflirmed 
to  have  put  to  sea,  in  the  second  Punic  war,  with  what  is  historically  called  a 
ileet,  in  forty  days  after  the  timber,  with  which  it  was  built,  was  felled. 

Many  of  the  ancients  were  of  opinion  that  the  wood  of  the  orange  tree  was 
most  proper  for  shipbuilding :  to  modern  conception  the  idea  is  as  extravagant 
as  it  would  be  to  use  cinnamon  for  a  bonfire ;  yet  the  term  citrum^  which  is 
used,  will  not  admit  of  any  other  interpretation.  The  qualities  which  rendered 
that  wood  so  applicable  to  the  purpose,  were  said  to  be,  that,  contrary  to  every 
other,  it  grew  harder  from  use,  and  became  daily  more  capable  erf"  resisting  the 
efforts  of  the  waves.  To  season  it  still  farther,  and  render  it,  if  possible,  more 
durable,  it  is  said  to  have  been  customary  to  lay  it  for  seven  days  on  dry 
corn,  in  order  to  extract  the  moisture,  or  sap,  from  the  heart,  a  process  which 
the  ancients  were  ridiculous  enough  to  imagine  was  extremely  beneficiaU  Many 
other  customs  equally  absurd,  we  might  relate,  were  we  to  conceive  that  the 
best  of  them  were  of  the  smallest  utility  in  modern  practice* 

The  chestnut  tree  was  among  those  in  considerable  request;  nor  did  the  durabi- 
lity of  the  cedar  pass  unnoticed  by  them.  They  found,  however,  some  incon- 
venience in  the  use  of  the  latter,  which  was  not  sufficiently  compensated  for 
by  its  best  qualities.  In  respect  to  its  being  little  susceptible  of  decay,  they 
ttitertained  so  high  an  opinion  of  it,  that,  among  the  Greeks,  it  was  called 

AletfVioy 
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hlmm  ^svSfov,  die  cveriasting,  the  eternal  tree  or  wood ;  and  there  was  a  strange 
tradition  among  the  ancients^  that  an  house  at  Utica,  roofed  with  cedar,  had  been 
built  twelve  hundred  and  seventy-eight  years  without  ever  needing  repair  in  that 
particular  part  ^*  It  was  nevertheless  found  but  little  applicable  to  the  purposes 
of  ancient  Marine  Architecture,  on  account  of  its  not  holding  well  together 
with  nailing  only,  and  being  apt  to  become  what  is  now  called  iron  sick.  If 
is  said,  notwithstanding,  to  have  been  occasionally  much  used  by  the  iEgyptians, 
as  well  as  the  Syrians,  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  fir ;  and  one  particular  tree  isreported 
to  have  been  felled  m  Cyprus,  for  Demetrius,  the^on  of  Antigonu^,  about  three 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  aera,  which  was  an  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in 
length  and  seven  in  diameter. 

:  The  Cypress  wood  ilso  was  held  in  very  high  estimation,  not  only  as  being 
very  durable,  but  because  it  shrunk,  or  contracted  so  little,  after  being  felled, 
that  vessels  built  with  it,  very  seldom,  if  ever,  became  leaky. 

The  pine  by  no  means  stood  in  the  lowest  repute ;  to  which  we  may  in  the 
same  class  add  the  elm,  particularly  fw  such  portion  of  the  hull  as  was  constantly 
under  water.  The  larch  and  the  beech  on  the  other  hand  were  by  no  means  in 
favour,  being  found  little  capable  of  resisting  the  force  and  agitation  of  the  sea, 
as  well  as  that  they  were  liable  to  very  quick  decay :  nevertheless  the  celebrated 
vessel,  called  the  Argo,  is  said  to  have  been  principally  built  of  the  latter  wood. 

Among  those  which  modern  practice  and  experidice  has  proved  naost  appli- 
cable to  this  great  purpose  are  the  oak  and  the  fir.  The  former,  excellent  as  it 
is  universally  known  to  be  at  the  present  day,  was  not  much  approved  among 
the  ancients,  because,  though  extremely  strong  and  durable,  it  was  found  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  be  worked.  This  circumstance  swelled  prejudice  to  such  an 
hei^,  that  it  was  held  in  disrepute  among  the  ancient  artizans  on  two  grounds, 
both  of  which,  unfortunately  for  the  science  and  candour  of  antiquity,  are  ex- 
tremely futile,  and,  indeed,  totally  destitute. of  foundation :  the  first  was,  that  it 
was  extremely  liable  to  shrink  and  let  in  the  water;  and,  the  second,  that  it  was 
very  subject  to  early  decay.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fir,  which  is  far  from  being 
so  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  was,  as  being  lighter  and  easier  of  application,  in 
much  higher  request  and  estimation.  A  vessel  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  the 
time  of  Caius  Caesar  solely  of  this  material ;  it  was  that  in  which  the  celebrated 
obelisk  was  conveyed  to  Rome,  and  is  reported  to  have  been  of  such  extraor- 

*  Caelii  Calcagnani  commcntatio  dc  Re  Nauticft,  cap.  3, 
Vol.  I.  G  dinary 
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dinary  burtheot  that  it  carried  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  bushels  of  com 
sncrely  by  way  of  ballast* 

The  olive  and  oleaster,  or  wild  olive,  were  much  esteemed  on  account  of  some 
qualities  they  possessed,  and  rejected  in  respect  to  others.  It  was  deemed  on  one 
hand  too  heavy  and  too  flexible  for  the  purpose,  but  on  the  other  was  found  ex- 
tremely durable,  being  scarcely  susceptible  of  decay.  The  Egyptians,  as  it  has 
beea  necessary  to  observe  already,  were  extremely  fond  of  using  the  acaiitha,  or 
acandius.  Such  was  its  reported  durability,  that  the  followers  of  Alexander  the 
Great  are  said  to  have  found  at  Tylus,  in  the  gulph  of  Persia,  vessels  which  had 
been  built  two  hundred  years,  and  were  even  then  fit  for  the  purposes  of  navigation. 

It  has  been  quaintly  observed,  that  the  hull  of  every  ship  connsted  of  three 
parts,  the  prow,  or  head,  the  poop,  or  stem,  and  the  body,  or  midship  frame  : 
Vnder  the  bottom,  and  along  the  center  of  the  latter^  passed  the  carina,  or  keel, 
so  denominated  from  the  Latin  verb  curro,  signifying  to  run,  inasmuch  as  by 
dividing  the  dement  on  which  the  vessel  floated,  in  am  acute  angle,  it  was  found  to 
contribute,  in  a  very  great  degrM,  towards  encreasing  the  celerity  with  which  the 
hull  passed  thrau^  the  water.  A  t  the  same  time  it  produced  another  good  effect ; 
it  served  as  it  does  in  modem  use  for  the  foundation  of  the  r&s,  or  timbers,  which 
formed  the  body,  bearing  no  slight  resemblance  to  the  vertebra?  of  the  back,  in  the 
animal  and  human  frame ;  continuing  up  the  head  or  bow  of  the  vessel  in  a 
curve  line,  conforming  to  its  shape,  it  became  what  is  now  called  the  stem : 
as  well  adding  stability  and  fircnness  to  the  front  nK>st  opposed  to  the  assaults  of 
the  sea,  as  enabling  it  to  divide  and  pass  through  the  swell  of  it,  with  greater 
ease  and  velocity  than  the  adoption  of  any  odier  form  would  have  permitted. 

The  keel  is  reported  to  have  been  generally  omitted  during  the  early  ages  of 
navigation,  in  resscls  intended  merely  for  commercial  purposes..  The  form  of 
tbese^  from  dM  most  authentic  descriptions,  appear  to  have  borne  greater  simi« 
Htude  to  those  at  present  einployed  in  die  same  line  among  the  Hollanders;,, 
than  to  any  others  now  in  use.  They  were  flat  floored,  round,  broad,  drawing 
Httle  water,  and  of  very  great  breadth  in  proportion  to  their  length,  so  that  tfaej 
might  be  capable  of  cootaioing  a  larger  quantity  of  commodities,  than  woukl  be 
due  case  under  'the  adoption  of  any  other  practised  fornu  Their  floor  timbers  were 
continuous ;  and  with  die  addition  of  one  futtock  only  on  each  side,  (called  fajr 
the  Greeks  ^oiXMj  meaning  the  ribs,  or  internal  part  of  the  animal  body)  the 
frame  was  completed.  Some  persons,  indeed,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert, 
that  by  a  peculiar  mode,  known  only  to  the  ancients,  the  timber  was  rendered 

so 
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M  flexible,  that  tbe  frame  wa^  formed  of  one  piece  only.  This  secret,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  bringing  it  by  force  into  its  proper 
proposed  curve,  and  confining  it  either  till  time  had,  in  a  great  measure,  subdued 
its  elastic  ef{brts  to  regain  its  original  and  naturally  straight  form^  or  as  a  more 
expeditions  method,  by  adding  cross  pieces,  now  called  beams,  and  bolting  them 
strongly  to  the  timbers,  completed  the  vessel  by  oac  uninterrupted  operation* 
This  practice  being  soon  found  extremely  laborious  and  inconvenienf,  wasqinckly 
disconCiAued  with  regard  to  vessels  of  burthen,  and  the  keel  universally  and 
indiscriminately  applied  to  them,  as  well  as  to  vessels  of  war.  To  the  keet,  im^ 
provement  and  subsequent  experience  suggested  the  addition  of  the  paXmtTj  or 
keelson,  which  confining  the  heads  of  the  floor  timbers,  then  in  two  parts, 
jointed  into  and  divided  by  the  keel,  very  materially  contributed  to  thestrengA 
and  safety  of  the  vessel.  Close  to  the  keelson  waa  the  well,  contrived  as 
the  receptacle  of  all  that  bilge  water,  wlych  the  working  of  tbe  vessel  through 
the  rough  sea  caused  the  a^issioi>  ofj  added  to  the  impossibility  of  dosmg  the 
joints  or  seams  so  completely  by  caulking,  but  that  under  s;uch  circumstances  some 
must  find  its  way.  The  part  immediately  above  the  keelson^  was  called  the  m/x^v 
or  hold,  and  from  thence  is  derived  the  Engli^  word  keel,  which  form^  the 
bottom  of  it.  Aloft,  beams  were  fixed,  as  already  stated,  which  served  to 
strengthen  the  vessel,  and  support  that  necessary  coverkig  well  known  by 
the  name  of  deck.  The  frame,  consisting  of  such  timber?  »  formed  the  prin^ 
cipal  strength  of  tbe  vessel,  might  now  be  considered  as  complete;  but  tf  it  be 
fiur  to  give  any  preeminence  where  two  distinct  part9  mutually  contribotv  to 
the  support  and  perfection  of  each  odier,  that  which  may  be  deemed  the  most 
material  still  remains  to  be  described :  this-  is  the  side  or  exterior  plankmg  of 
the  vessel,  which  was  termed  by  the  Greeks  mro^dfM^  in  s^usion  to  the  vest|  ot 
garment,  with  which  it  was  customary  to  cover  the  human  body. 

As  the  frame,  especially  in  the  midships,  rose  at  fight  angles  from  the  keel,  so 
was  the  planking  m,  former  times,  as  now,  put  on,  m  » line  nearly  parellel  to  it^ 
allowing,  as  was  necessary,  for  the  curve,  or  sheer  of  the  franw :  it  completely 
enclosed  it,,  bdng  closely,  as  well  as  firmliy  attached  and  fastened  to  it  by  means 
of  large  naild^  or  bolts,  formed  of  iron,  some  of  which,  as  necessity  required, 
passing  through,  both,  were  bent  or  clenched,  thereby  rendering  the  whole 
structure,  firm  and  compact.  As  it  was  found  impossible,  particularly  in  vessels 
of  large  dimensions,  to  procure  planks  of  sufficient  length  to  extend  frond  the 
stem  to  the  stem,  the  danger  or  inconvenience  that  might  otherwise   have 
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arisen  from  the  end  of  either  starting,  was  in  a  very  great  measure  obviated,  by 
the  ingenious  and  useful  introduction  of  what  is  now  called  a  dovetail,  a  piece 
of  wood,  in  form  resemWing  two  Greek  2,  placed  fronting  each  other :  this 
being  artificially  and  carefully  let  into  the  ends  of  bc^  planks,  served  to  con- 
nect them  so  perfectly  and  securely, .  that  little  danger  appeiared  tO:  remain  of 
their  ever  separating*-  The  side  was,  as  now,  divided  into  di^erent  parts, .  and 
ilistinguished  by  diflferent  appellations :  the  lowest  was  termed  by  the  Greeks 
6aKafMq^  or  the  floor  timber,  the  derivation  and  cause  of  which  tefm  is  obvious ;  the 
second,  correspondijtig  to  that  part  of  the  hull  now  distinguished  by  the  terni  of 
second  futtock,  was  stiled  ^uyo^,  so  termed  from  the  junction  of  the  timber  at 
that  part ;  the  upper  division  d^avog^  signifying  a  bench,  or  seat ;  the  deck^  which 
was  called  KarcurraiMCj  was  thrown  over  at  the  part  now  c&Ued  the  top-timber. 
Jn  each  of  these  divisions,  that  particular  class  of  warlike  vessels,  called  triremes, 
which,  as  they  were  the  most  frequent  in  use,  so  were  they  those  which  arc 
most  comnponly  noticed ;  and  from  which  all  deductions  or  descriptions,  rela- 
tive to  the  Ancient  Marine,  have  been  usually  drawn,  had,  as  is  now  commonly, 
though  possibly  erroneously  thought,  a  tier  or  range  of  oars.  The  opening 
in  the  side  of  the  vessel,  through  which  these  were  worked,  wa3  called  by  the 
Greeks  T^^£,  probably  from  rji^w,  to  turn,  and  are  npw,  when  adopted  in 
modern  use,  styled  row,  or  row-lock  ports  *. 

There  exists  some  difference  of  opinion  among  antiquarians  relative  to  the 
form  and  disposition  of  these  ports:  some  peremptorily  asserting,  that  the 
aperture  was  continuous  through  the  whole  range,  an  idea  too  absurd  to  be 
embraced  ;  while  others,  with  much  more  truth  and  reason  on  their  side,  are 
equally  strenuous  in  attributing  a  distinct  port  to  each  oar.  It  is  evident,  this 
supposition  is  correct,  not.  only  from  the  obvious  convenience  and  preference 
over  the  other  jinode,  that  must  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  most 
uncivilized  country,  but  also  from  the  term  which  we  find  frequently  bestowed 
on  them  by  the  ancients  themselves,  of  columbaria,  or  pigeon-holes,  a  term  so 
congruous:  to  their  form,  as  to.  prevent  all  possibility  of  dispute  or  doubt.  These 
different  tiers  were  di3tinguished  in  the  Trireme  by  terms  analogous  to 
their  situation :  the  lower  being  called  OaXaf^ict^  the  second  ^vy$»j  the  upper 
$^¥M»  As  to  those,,  if  the  fact  is  so,  that  were  used  in  gallics  of  still  superior 
rate,  we  are  under  no  small  difficulty  in  attempting  to  develope  and  attribute  to 
each  its  proper  term  and  denomination. 

♦  Vulgo,  Rullock  portet 

Historians 
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Historians  and  otber^  have  l>ecn  so  extren>ely  vague,  irregular^  and  contradic- 
tory in  the  accounts  they  have  offered,  not  only  of  the  particular  form  in  which 
the  galley  was  constructed,  but  also  as  to  other  points  not  less  consequential, 
that  investigation,  were  they  to  be  implicitly  relied  on,  would,  if  not  impracti- 
cable, be  at  least  extremely  difficult/  In  aid  of  this  inquiry,  the  curious  have 
therefore  had  recourse  to  the  very  indeterminate  information  of  coins,  and  such 
remnants  of  sculpture  as  the  ravages  of  time,  and  the  barbarous  fury  of  invaders, 
have  left  to  be  treasured  up  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  The  information 
they  affordj  though  founded  perhaps  on  the  most  respectable  evidence  now 
existing,  is  at  best  extremely  imperfect,  it  may  almost  as  well  be  imagined,  the 
whitasical  figure  intended.to  represent  a  ship,  which  is  impressed. on  the  gold 
noble  of  Edward  III.  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  vessels  composing 
the  fleet  widi  which  that  moiiafch  invaded  France,  as  to  suppose  that  oif  the 
galley,  exhibited.'on  the  coins  of  Greece,  Rome, rand  other  countries,  is  to  be 
considered  k  pericft,  6r^  in  any  extensive  degree^  a  semblance  6f  one. 

Among  the  most  probable,  the  most  rational  explanations  that  have  yet  been 
given,  is  one  by  a  modem  French  author,  M.  L'Escalier.  It  solves  many  of  those 
strange  assertions  made  by  the  ancients,  of  the  magnitude  of  particular  vessels, 
which  throwing  an  air  of  fiction  and  romance  on  their  descriptions,  consequently 
induce  posterity  to  doubt,  if  not  totally  discredit,  them.  We  have  for  a  long  time 
(says  he)  treated  as  a  kind  of  visionary  chimera,  the  account  of  three,  four,  five, 
and  even  eight  tiers  of  oars,  one  above  the  other,  by  which  the  curious,  who  arc 
unacquainted  with  naval  matters,  wish  to  explain  the  different  appellations  be- 
stowed on  ancient  gallies,  called  Triremes,  Quadriremes,  Quinquiremes,andOcto« 
remes.  Whoever  has  the  smallest  idea  of,  or  will  give  himself  the  least  trouble 
to  reflect  on  the  subject,  will  very  easily  perceive  the  absolute  impossibility  of 
any  vessel  being  able  to  carry  even  four  rows,  or  ranks,  of  oars  thus  disposed. 
In  the  modern  gallies,  which  have  only  one  tier,  and  are  in  length  equal  to  a 
shipcarryingsixty-fourguns,  the  oars,  though  the  supporting  point,  orrowlock  port, 
is  as  near  the  water-line  as  possible,  are  forty-four  feet  long.  Allowing  a  space 
of  four  feet, and  an  half  between  the  lower  tier  of  row^ports,  and  that  immediately 
above  it,  the  oars  of  the  second  must,  pursuing  this  nilc,  be  ieventy*-seven  feet 
in  length,  those  of  the  third  an  hundred  and  ten,  those  of  the  fourth  one  hundred 
and  forty-three,  &c.  Where  can  we,  as  is  judiciously  remarked  by  this  author, 
either  find  wood  proper  for  the  formation  of  these  oars,  or  men  powerful  enough 
to  use  them  ?  Even  the  third  tier  could  not  be  managed  properly,  5Vere  not  tho 

vessel 
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v«s&e}  perfcjclly  Itmighti  or,  aocjcxp^ng  fe>  ^o  Eftgliih  term,  wiJl^iidod^  The. 
p^  of  th?  lower  r»nk  too  must  have  b^eA  eo^tremel/  short,  30  as  to  act  on  the 
^iuifaee  of  th*  wsitor  ftt  a  very  small  distance  from  the  lidc'  of  the  veasd,  ia 
whif^h  ?as§  it  Biusft  be  remarked^  thftt  it  is  very  cvicjont  they  could:  not  be  of  any 
§^rvice  e»»ept  in  9  dead  calm. 

Snelling,  in  hii§  account  of  the  celebrated  galley  built  by  Philopator,  king  of 
^gypty  thw  e*;prc)W?«  himself,  ^*  Remi  kngiores  ad  puppim  insert! :  borum  max« 
imi,^  cvbitoruipp  trigiiit9  octo^  tractatq  et  remigio  in  \isu  faciles,  ob  phimbum  ad 
luanubiv^pi  a^dditom*  The  oar^^  wluch  were  Jie^r  the  &teraof  the  vessel,  were 
co^sVkrr^hly  Iptkg^r  thaa  tjbo^e  in  the  midshii:^^  the  largest  being  tbirty*e%ht  cubits, 
or  aboul  liltjh^ven  f^et  iu  length :  they  were  rendered  more  nuuiagoahk  by  a 
qi^^tity  of  l^d  attaphed  to  ^q  handle/^  As  to  the  Quadragintiremes,  or  vessels 
i;siualj^  described  %s  hskviog  forty  tanks  or  tiers  of  oars,  we  cannot  reconcile  the 
repi^rt  tQ  our  voderstftadiitgSy  except  hy  supposing  them  nothing  nooro  thaii 
gajley^  fitted  wifh  99  maj9y  oars^  in  each  rank.  Those  who  pretepd  to  impose 
(he  fornier  in^rpr^tation  are  cejtfaiiUy  as  ridicnlou$  as  an  author  ia  f^jtore  ages 
woyld  b^  who  attempted  to  prove,,  that  a  modern  ship  of  war,  mounting  eighty 
gims,  had  as  ^^a^ny  tiers  of  cannoa  one  £d30Ye  the  other. 

Sofne  persons  who  imagin^e  they  can  solve  this  problem  by  snp^iosing  the  oars 
of  ancient  g^eys  w<re  disposed  in  diagonal  ranks,  or,  to  speak  more  iateltig^y^ 
that  the  aeats^  on  winch  thQ  rowers  sat^  resembled  a  flight  of  stairs,  (the  French 
call  it  em  JcMfjfHr^  like  the  cheqoerst  on  a  chess  board),  and  that  they  were  not, 
stric^y  speaking,  one  above  the  other,  can  understand  nothing  either  o£  the  coo^ 
sinictioa  ojF  vessels,  or  the  mode  of  workii^  them.  Do  they  recollect  that  the 
'  oars  in  th«  lower  tier,  or  row,  being  placed  as  ck)se  to  each  other  as  is.  possible  to 
be  effected  in  apy  giyeo  spacje,  allowing  room  to  work  them,  it  is  impossible  to 
ij|troduc9  one  at  the  kitervaHum,  in  the  upper  tier,  or,  according  to  the  French 
j^u:»Se#  chequer-iwiae,  without  losing  the  advantage  of  that  first  rank,  or  tier; 
9oni»eqyentlyf  inQtWog  would  be  gained  by  this  pretended  discovery.  A  circimx^ 
$ta»ce  which  militates  still  more  strongly  against  this  supposed  mode  of  con^ 
s|:n|QSio»  ife  that  such  a  distribution  of  the  stages,  or  what  may  be  callpd  the 
decksj  of  the  vessel^  ia  iacorapatiUe  both  with  its  strength,  and  those  coramu- 
nicatijons  through  the  several  parts  of  the  hull,  or  body,  which  are  absoktely 

oeoeseary^ 

A  third  coroawn  section  of  this  perplexing  enigma  is  scarcely  moresati^ctory 
^  u^,  ftl^ug^i,  perhaps,  less  unreasonable  and  contradictory  to  some  particulars 

which 
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which  our  own  jodgmtAt  b  ready  to  ftdrtilt  the  e^ftteftCe  of.  The  Bii-emei,  say 
the  advocates  for  this  explanatioti,  wer^  those  Vfedsdk  ih  which  each  oar  wai 
managed  or  worked  by  two  men.  The  Triremes  wefi  gfcUeys  iti  which  three 
were  employed  for  that  purpose,^  in  the  Quinquiremes  five,  and,  to  conclude, 
in  the  Octoremes  eight  mdn  were  allott^  to  execute  the  sartie  service.  This 
explanation  is  at  first  sight  subtle  enough  to  induce  our  ^cc^tiiescence  in  iht 
propriety  of  it  {  but  its  falhlCy  is,  nevertheless,  on  a  cloitr  inveiti^tioii,  eksf  to 
be  detected. 

The  gsdkasses,  used  in  subsequent  times  by  the  Vei^tistns,  Which  were  by  no 
means  equal  in  point  of  si^te  to  the  first  rate  galleys  of  thd  aiteiettte,  had  ilhle 
men  ecnpl<^ed  in  working  each  oar ;  and,  as  a  still  sfron^r  refflitation  of  tfad 
pretended  explanation  illuded  to,  in  all  th^  de^tfrit^tion^  given  of  the  latter  hf 
ancient  authors,  the  words  precisely  are,  ^^  R«morUni  drdinei  et  remigum  gradus,^ 
words  which  certainly  can  bear  no  allusion  to  the  nuitxber  of  tatn  employed  i± 
each  oan 

After  reading  the  various  treatises  written  with  a  view  of  elucidating  this 
tul^t,  after  viewing  the  different  designs  edQeettd  with  mueh  care  from  thtf 
Roman  antiquities  for  the  same  purpose,  tbotfgh  tliey  a^ord  ti»  in  themselves 
nothing  decidedly  satisfactory.  We  may  boasC  of  having,  in  some  nteasure, 
developed  from  them,  if  not  the  absolute  truth,  at  least  a  reasonable  system  or 
explanation.  This  has  been  a  matter  of  no  smaU  difficulty :  these  learned  dissetta* 
fions  and  investigations,  compiled  chiefly  from  the  kbom^and  evidence  of  artcient 
sculptors,  who  attended  neither  to  exactness  nor  proporttonf,  atre  ejttremely  con- 
tradictoiry,  and  it  is  very  evident  that,  for  the  naost  part,  they  coftVey  td  us  «f 
Yery  false  idea  of  the  gallies  of  ancient  times. 

It  may  probably  not  be  uneritcrtaining  (says  L'E^alier)^  to  exjdain  this  opinion 
more  fully ;  even  should  it  be  deemed  erroneous,  it  wiH:  be  some  consolation  ttf 
reflect  it  is  not  the  first  error  the  investigation  of  this  subject  has  ^vttt  birth  to; 
and  as  it  is  merely  A  matter  of  curiosity^  the  midtakci  even  if  it  prove  one,  ebnnot 
be  material. 

The  Uniremes^  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  ^se  galley ^  or  vessdsf  Which  had^ 
only  one  row  of  oars  extending  between  t^ir  masts.  Or,  perhaps,  the  eM5r6 
length  of  the  vessel^  like  the  raodern^  jfekeeas^  of  Bkrbary  t  add  CQn^eq;tentTy 
required  only  one  rank  of  rowers. 

The  Biremes  had  one  tier  of  oars  betweeki^  fhieir  vAAstSf  and  ano&^r  abaft 
the  martn  or  principal  mast. 

The 
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prove,  that  many  of  the  vessels  of  antiquity  were  of  dimensions  infinitely  larger 
dian  modern  ships,  of  what  are  called  the  line ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  y^ry 
splendid  manner  in  which  they  were  decorated^  which  indeed  is  very  little  to 
the  present  purpose.  To  conclude^  We  may  venture  to  assert,  as  a  certain 
fact,  that  the  galleys  of  the  ancientfc  were  longer  than  any  modern  ships  of  war, 
^ugh  very  narrow,  and  much  less  raised  from  the  surface  of  (he  water,  if  wc 
Except  the  Gctoremcs,  vessels  with  eight  ranks,  or,  ai  some  will  have  it,  distinct 
tiers  of  oars. 

Though  the  foregoing  account  is  extremely  ingenious,  perhaps  we  may  withjustice 
•ay^  more  so  than  the  greater  part  of  those  hitherto  published ;  yet  it  is  far  from 
satis&ctory  in  all  points.  Did  not  the  express  term  of  rcmigum  ordines^  or  tiers  of 
rowers,  so  frequently  used  in  ancient  accounts,  stand  in  our  way,  the  best  solution 
that  perhaps  could  be  given  to  the  difficulty  would  be  to  close  with  the  idea  which 
h&s  prevailed  with  many^  that  the  terms  Trireme  and  Quinquireme,  meant  vessels 
ef  such  classes  as  required  three  or  five  men  to  work  each  oar.  Thb  explana- 
tiott,  however,  for  the  reason  just  given,  will  not  bear  us  through,  to  our  own 
satisf;lction^  as  militating  in  direct  opposition  to  a  particular  point  in  the  ancient 
description  which  is  given  us  as  peremptory.  The  Trireme  and  the  Quinqui- 
teme,  but  more  particularly  the  former,  occur  as  the  most  frequent  class  in 
general  use ;  b\it,  as  has  been  already  stated,  were  we  to  attempt  establishing  any 
certain  description  from  the  authorities  we  dare  refer  to,  or  indeed  from  any  of 
the  most  valuable  remnants  of  antiquity,  the  table  of  -  dimensions  would  be  too 
ridiculous  for  the  attention,  or  belief,  of  a  single  moment. 

In  proof  of  this  assertion,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  state  a  few  of  them  mea- 
sured by  the  most  accurate  scale,  a  scale  constructed  on  the  datum  which  it  is 
very  fair  to  assume,  that  the  rowers  were  of  the  height  of  five  feet  six  inches, 
and  stich  certainly  cannot  be  objected  to,  as  an  unreasonable  supposition,  or 
allowance.  Pursuing  this  idea,  which,  though  it  is  in  some  points  the  most  reason* 
able,  is  certainly  in  others  highly  extravagant,  we  shall  suppose  the  tiers  of  rowers, 
to  bring  them  strictly  under  that  description,  were  separated  from  each  other  by 
partial  deck^i  or  thwarts^  kid  from  one  side  of  the  vessel  to  the  other,  and  allow, 
in  conformity  to  the  suggestion  of  many  ingenious  men,  that  the  rowers  were 
disposed  chequ.er^wise,  or  on  seats  resembling  a  flight  of  stairs. 
.  First  then,  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  side,  taken  at  the 
lAidship  frame,  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  keel,  was,  in  a  Trireme,  depending  oil 
the  proof  just  stated,  only  six  feet  three  inches ;  the  length,  from  the  extremity  of 
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sea ;  or  that  Greece  and  iEgypt,  who  have  left  us  such  evident  and  irrefragable 
proofs  of  their  perfection  and  ingenuity  in  every  other  art  and  science,  should 
have  made  no  progress  in  that  of  Naval  Architecture  ?  Have  we,  because  the 
art  of  navigation  was  imperfect,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  non-discovery 
of  the  compass  the  ancients  seldom  ventured  out  into  the  open  sea,  any  just 
reason  to  conclude  their  vessels  were  bad  sailers,  and  difficult  to  be  worked  with 
promptitude  and  exactness  ?  Their  peculiar  exigencies  rendered  well-constructed 
vessels  indispensably  necessary  to  them,  for  to  say  nothing  of  the  qualities  or 
requisites  capable  of  resisting  hurricanes  or  tempests,  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
coast  is  much  more  subject  to  be  affected  by  sudden  gusts  of  wind  than  the  open 
sea,  and  the  shore  continually  attended  by  shoals  and  shelves,  which  are  exceed- 
ingly dangerous,  not  to  say  destructive  to  shipping.     It  is  an  absolute  certainty, 
that  the  ancients  adapted  a  number  of  wonderful  machines  to  the  use  of  their 
marine,  the  very  name  and  form  of  which  we  have,  in  many  instances,  totally 
lost.     The   character   of  Archimedes,    to    whom  they   were  principally  in- 
debted for  their  mechanical  discoveries  and  inventions,  is  too  firmly  established 
to  render  their  powers,  wonderful  as  they  were,  a  matter  even  of  doubt.     It  is  a 
well-known  fact,  that  the  Romans  transported  by  sea,  from  -figypt  to  Rome^ 
obelisks,  formed  out  of  one  single  piece,  of  a  length  and  weight  so  enormous,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  put  them  on  board  any  modern  ship  whatever.  It  cannot 
moreover  be  denied,  that,  in  aid  of  their  naval  wars,  they  had  a  variety  of  resources^ 
and  the  greatest  industry  in  providing  curious  expedients,  which  have  become 
needless,  since  the  discovery  of  gunpowder,  and  the  invention  of  cannon. 

No  author,  Vegetius  excepted,  has  afforded  us  any  scientific  information,  at  all 
satisfactory  relative  to  the  ancient  marine.  He  too  wrote  in  a  time  ♦  when  the 
history  of  it  was  nearly  lost ;  for  it  is  evident  to  all,  that  it  does  not  enjoy  the 
same  advantage  with  other  sciences,  and  is  incapable  of  being  transmitted,  with 
perspicuity,  to  posterity,  on  account  of  that  peculiarity  of  language,  and  the 
abstract  terms,  unknown  in  every  other  branch  of  mechanical  art  which,  by  cus«r 
torn,  have  become  mdispensably  necessary  in  explaining  this.  We  can  nevertheless 
collect  enough  from  this  author  to  impress  us  with  a  favourable  idea  of  their 
extensive  knowlege  and  skill  in  it :  to  his  evidence  we  cannot  refuse  joining  the 
testimony  of  a  crowd  of  ancient  historians,  and  the  descriptions,  vague  as  they 
may  in  some  mstances  be,  which  they  afford  us  of  the  vessels  of  their  times. 
These  accounts,  exaggerated  as  they  certainly  are  in  sundry  respects,  incontestiblj 

♦  The  reign  of  the  emperor  Valcminian,  about  the  year  380  of  the  Christian  sera. 
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prove,  that  many  of  the  vessels  of  antiquity  tvere  of  dimensiona  infinitely  larger 
than  modern  ships,  of  what  are  called  the  line ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  ycry 
splendid  manner  in  which  they  were  decorated,  which  indeed  is  very  little  to 
the  present  purpose.  To  conclude^  We  may  venture  to  assert,  as  a  certain 
feet,  that  the  galleys  of  the  ancienti  were  longer  than  any  modern  ships  of  war, 
^ugh  very  narrow,  and  much  less  raised  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  if  wc 
dxcept  the  Octoremes,  vessels  with  eight  ranks,  or,  ai  some  will  have  it,  distinct 
tiers  of  oars. 

Though  the  foregoing  account  is  extremely  ingenious,  perhaps  we  may  withjustice 
iay^  more  so  than  the  greater  part  of  those  hitherto  published ;  yet  it  is  fer  from 
satisfectory  in  all  points.  Did  not  the  express  term  of  rtmigum  ordines^  or  tiers  of 
rowers,  so  frequently  used  in  ancient  accounts,  stand  in  our  way,  the  best  solution 
that  perhaps  could  be  given  to  the  difficulty  would  be  to  close  with  the  idea  which 
hbs  prevailed  with  many,  that  the  terms  Trireme  and  Quinquireme,  meant  vessels 
ef  such  classes  as  required  three  or  five  men  to  work  each  oar.  Thb  explana* 
tion,  however,  for  the  reason  just  given,  will  not  bear  us  through,  to  our  own 
satisfaction,  as  militating  in  direct  opposition  to  a  particular  point  in  the  ancient 
description  which  is  given  us  as  peremptory.  The  Trireme  and  the  Quinqui- 
feme,  but  more  particulaiiy  the  former,  occur  as  the  most  frequent  class  in 
general  use ;  but,  as  has  been  already  stated,  were  we  to  attempt  establishing  any 
certain  description  from  the  authorities  we  dare  refer  to,  or  indeed  from  any  of 
ikxt  most  valuable  remnants  of  antiquity,  the  table  of  -  dimensions  would  be  too 
ridiculous  for  the  attention,  or  belief,  of  a  single  moment. 

In  proof  of  this  assertion,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  state  a  few  of  them  mea- 
sured by  the  most  accurate  scale,  a  scale  constructed  on  the  datum  which  it  is 
very  fair  to  assume,  that  the  rowers  were  of  the  height  of  five  feet  six  inches, 
and  stich  certainly  cannot  be  objected  to,  as  an  unreasonable  supposition,  or 
allowance.  Pursuing  this  idea,  which,  though  it  is  in  some  points  the  most  reason- 
able, is  certainly  in  others  highly  extravagant,  we  shall  suppose  the  tiers  of  rowers, 
to  bring  them  strictly  under  that  description,  were  separated  from  each  other  by 
partial  decks^  or  thwarts,  kid  from  one  side  of  the  vessel  to  the  other,  and  allow, 
in  conformity  to  the  suggestion  of  many  ingenious  men,  that  the  rowers  were 
disposed  chequer-wise,  or  on  seats  resembling  a  flight  of  stairs. 
.  First  then,  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  side,  taken  at  the 
fttidship  frame,  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  keel,  was,  in  a  Trireme,  depending  on 
the  proof  just  stated,  only  six  feet  three  inches ;  the  length,  from  the  extremity  of 
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the  stcm^  or  cutwater,  to  the  stern,  including  the  rakes  of  each,  sixty-five  feet ; 
length  by  the  keel  fifty-seven;  the  extreme  breadth,  nine  feet  only.  Thedimenaion* 
of  a  Quinquiremo,  taken  from  the  same  boasted  authority,  were  equally  ridicu-? 
ious  and  repugnant  to  common  sense :  in  particular,  the  oars  of  the  upper  tier 
were  seventy  feet  in  length,  and  not  two  inches  in  diameter  at  the  handle. 
What  judgment  then*  or  description,  can  we  fram^t  relying  on  the  saqw  aJUtho-r 
rity,  of  those  vessels  which  are  reported  to  have  been  fijf nished  wifh  six,  seven » 
eight,  and  so  on,  through  the  different  ranjcs,  or  rates,  up  to  thirty  tie^s  of  o^rs  j 
what  of  that  of  Ptolemy  Philopater,  which  is  said  to  have  been  of  stiU  greater  mag« 
nitude?  Of  this  ship  Athenseus  gives  the  following  wonderful,  and,  to  modern 
conceptions,  incredible  account  in  his  fifth  book.  **  It  had  forty  ranks  of  oars, 
according  to  the  common  interpretation  (Tica-u^ctKowi^  vwy  KUTuncitj^sv  o  ^iXo- 
ware^)  was  two  hundred  and  eighty  cubits  in  Jejagth,  equal  to  about  fouf  hundred 
and  twenty  English  feet,  thirty-eight  cubits,  or  fifty->seven  feet,  in  breadth,  from 
entrance  to  entrance,  and  jiearly  eighty  feet  in  perpendicular  height^  from  the 
aft  rail,  or  tafferel,  according  to  the  modern  term,  to  the  keel.  It  was  furnished 
with  four  rudders,  or  steering  oars,  fortyrfive  feet  each  in  length,  and  the  longest 
of  the  oars  with  which  it  was  impelled  wer? ,  in  length,  equal  to  the  extreme 
breadth  of  the  vessel.  The  crew  consisted  of  upwards  of  four  thousand  rowers, 
and  four  hundred,  or,  as  some  accounts  say,  three  thousand  otlier  persons 
were  employed  in  the  different  occupations  of  navigating  so  immense  a  floating 
fabrick.'* 

Many  objections  are  made  by  commentators  and  criticks  to  this  account.  If, 
say  they,  the  height  of  the  vessel  was  forty-eight  cubits,  how  could  an  oar  only 
thirty-eight  in  length  :touch  the  water  ?  3ut  this  is  not  the  most  forcible  argur 
ment  against  the  correctness  of  the  above  description,  for  we  may  deduct  at  least 
half  that  height,  for  the  part  of  the  vessel  under  water,  and  the  rise  of  the 
tafferel  above  the  upper  row-ports,  so  that  if,  according  to  the  suggestion  raised 
by  some,  the  oars  were  not  .in  vessels  of  that  magnitude  obliquely  extended  into 
the  water,  accordhig  to  that  idea  or  method  with  which  we  are  most  conversant, 
but  were,  as  some  have  thought,  used  as  impellers,  being  kept  parallel  to  a  per- 
pendicular, raised  from  the  keel  to  the  centre  of  the  deck,  and  worked  by  a  handle 
fixed  into  it  at  a  right  angle,  the  length  of  the  gar  becomes  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose it  was  intended  to  answer.  But  here  again  a  fresh  obstacle  arises  in  the 
impossibility  of  worJcing  those  itppellers  with  effect,  except  by  a  rotatory  motion^ 
which  is, -on  many  accounts,  absurd  to  suppose,  and  even  impracticable  in  the 
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xecution^  except  by  the  addition  of  some  mechanism^  the  principal  of  which  we 
are  totally  unacquainted  with.  In  short,  difficulties  appear  to  start  up  and  mul* 
tiply  whenever  any  attempt  is  made  towards  solving  them,  for,  admitting  the 
perpendicular  height  of  the  vessel  from  the  keel  to  have  been  no  greater,  and  the 
deductions  already  stated,  properly  calculated,  the  distance  between  the  center  of 
one  tier  of  row-ports,  and  that  immediately  :?bove  it,  supposing  such  to  have  been 
their  disposition,  could  not  have  been  more  than  eleven  inches,  a  circumstance 
that  nnist  completely  convince  us  there  is  an  error  in  some  part  either  of  the 
calculation,  or  description. 

Vossius,  who,  however  contemptuously  he  may  be  spoken  of  on  account  of 
some  of  his  writings,  has  certainly  not  failed  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Ancient 
Marine,  bestows  considerable  pains  in  attempting  to  give  us  such  an 
account  of  this  memorable  vessel,  as  shall  be  reconcileable  to  our  senses,  and 
very  candidly  states  all  the  various  points  which  appear  to  militate  for,  and 
against  his  own  opinion.  **  If  we  compare,**  says  he,  "  the  oars  that  must 
necessarily  have  been  used  on  board  this  vessel,  with  those  by  which  the  modern 
galley  is  worked,  and  allow  for  their  different  proportions  in  respect  to  length, 
we  must  also  keep  in  view  a  similar  comparison  in  regard  to  their  size  and 
thickness,  and  we  shall  then  have  a  correct  idea  of  their  relative  dimensions,  as 
well  as  their  strength.**  Having  then  proceeded  to  an  arithmetical  calculation, 
which  is  omitted,  as  being  of  little  use  to  the  present  investigation  ;  he  adds, 
'^  Let  us  now  examine  in  what  manner  the  four  thousand  rowers,  which  are 
said  to  have  been  employed  on  board  this  vessel,  were  employed  or  stationed  at 
the  forty  banks  of  oars.  It  is  not  my  intention  (says  he)  to  combat  or  examine 
what  a  number  of  very  learned  men  have  already  written  on  this  subject, 
both  in  France,  and  in  other  countries.  Their  opinion  is  certainly  correct,  in 
respect  to  the  tiers  of  oars  being  placed  obliquely  over  each  other.  Existing 
remnants  of  antiquity  convince  us  clearly  of  the  feet ;  but  there  still  remains  a 
much  heavier  difficulty  to  be  got  over :  it  is,  in  what  manner  the  oars  of 
the  upper  tier  could  be  worked  and  managed  by  one  person  only,  for  it  is  denied 
that  more  than  one  was  stationed  to  each  oar,  and  the  perplexit)-  of  the  enigma  is 
not  a  little  encreased,  by  the  assertion  that  a  very  small  part  of  the  oar  reached 
within  board.  It  is  well  known,  that  there  are  no  weights  whatever,  which  by 
the  proper  assistance  and  combination  of  mechanical  powers,  may  not  be  moved 
even  by  a  single  person ;  but  this  we  are  at  the  same  time  certain,  that  the  greater 
the  weights  are,  so  much  the  slower  can  they  be  moved.     Oars,  it  must  be 
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the  stcm^  or  cutwater,  to  the  stern,  including  the  rakes  of  each,  sixty-five  feet ; 
length  by  the  keel  fifty-seven;  the  extreme  breadth,  nine  feet  only.  Thedimension* 
of  a  Quinquiremo,  taken  from  the  same  boasted  authority,  were  equally  ridicu-. 
lous  and  repugnant  to  common  sense :  in  particular,  the  oars  of  the  upper  tier 
were  seventy  feet  in  length,  and  not  two  inches  in  diameter  at  the  handle. 
What  judgment  then^  or  description,  can  we  fram?,  relying  on  the  satpe  autho^ 
rity,  of  those  vessels  which  are  reported  to  have  been  f^f  nished  with  six,  seyeq^ 
eight,  and  so  on,  through  the  different  rjink^s,  or  r^tes,  ^p  to  thirty  tiers  of  oars  j 
what  of  that  of  Ptolemy  Philopater,  which  is  said  to  have  been  of  still  greater  mag« 
nitude  ?  Of  this  ship  Athenseus  gives  the  f^^Uowing  wonderful,  and,  to  modern 
conceptions,  incredible  account  in  his  fifth  book.  ^^  It  had  forty  ranks  of  oars, 
according  to  the  common  interpretation  (Tsa'a-o^^xKovrn^  vetZv  xMrnnw^a-Bv  o  ^iXo- 
mtro^)  was  two  hundred  and  eighty  cubits  in  Jejagth,  equal  to  about  four  hundred 
and  twenty  English  feet,  thirty-eight  cubits,  or  fifty-^eveii  feet,  in  breadth,  frooj 
entrance  to  entrance,  and  iiearly  eighty  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  from  the 
aft  rail,  or  tafferel,  according  to  the  modern  term,  to  the  keel.  It  was  furnished 
with  four  rudders,  or  steering  oars,  forty rfive  feet  each  in  length,  axwj  the  longest 
of  the  oars  with  which  it  was  impelled  were,  in  length,  equal  to  the  extreme 
breadth  of  the  vessel.  The  crew  consisted  of  upwards  of  four  thousand  rowers, 
and  four  hundred,  or,  as  some  accounts  say,  three  thousand  otlier  persons 
were  employed  in  the  different  occupations  of  navigating  so  immense  a  floating 
fabrick.'* 

Many  objections  are  made  by  commentators  and  criticks  to  this  account.  If, 
say  they,  the  height  of  the  vessel  was  forty-eight  cubits,  how  could  an  oar  only 
thirty-eight  in  length  touch  the  water  ?  But  this  is  not  the  most  forcible  argu^ 
ment  against  the  correctness  of  the  above  Rescript  ion,  for  we  may  deduct  at  least 
half  that  height,  for  the  part  of  the  vessel  under  water,  and  the  rise  of  the 
taferel  above  the  upper  row-ports,  so  that  if,  according  to  the  suggestion  raisc4 
by  some,  the  oars  were  not  .in  vessels  of  that  magnitude  obliquely  extended  into 
the  water,  according  to  that  idea  or  method  with  which  we  are  most  conversant, 
but  were,  as  some  have  thought,  used  as  impellers,  being  kept  parallel  to  a-  per- 
pendicular, raised  from  the  keel  to  the  centre  of  the  deck,  and  worked  by  a  handle 
fixed  into  it  at  a  right  angle,  the  Jength  of  the  gar  becomes  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose it  was  intended  to  answer.  But  here  again  a  fresh  obstacle  arises  in  the 
impossibility  of  working  those  impellers  with  effect,  except  by  a  rotatory  motion^ 
which. is, -on  many  accounts,  absurd  to  suppose,  and  even  impracticable  in  the 
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ibran  of  wfaicb  hab  bom  so  xiyuch  doyntcd  aod  combated,  and  so  repeatedly 
afcQCicm«d  by  awthtors  quoted  in  the  cbuise  of  this  c&apticr)  die  forty  banked 
gmll^  of  Ptolemy  Philopa««r.  TSbrae  lucubrations  liavc  been  productive  of 
amnr  ofanions  higbly  ftbtetd,  and  a  suggestion  of  a  variety  of  principles  and 
A>gmas,  which  cannot^  in  the  loaturc  of  things^  be  otherwise  than  erroneous  and 
take* 

Vossius  is  of  opinioiH  that  ;no  vessel  ever  had  more  than  seven  tiers  of  oars, 
and  caoBnos  his  opinion  by  that  of  Poliu^x,  a  Grade  writer,  who  lived  in  the 
idgn  of  the  empoor  Commodus.  After  having  declared  his  thoi^ts  on  the 
«dbfect,  he  proceeds,  in  support  of  them,  to  scrutinixe  the  assertions  relative  to 
theircssd  of  Ptolemy,  and  to  examine  the  probable  distance,  as  well  between 
the  tanks  or  tiers  of  oars  in  that  particular  vessel,  as  in  others  of  inferior  rate 
In  modem  gallies,  the  shortest  distance  kept  l>etween  oar 
is  three  feet,  and  the  greatest  fata: ;  but  it  has  been  asserted  by  some 
vho  ha[ve  pretended  to  be,  and  realty  have  proved  themselves  possessed  of  no 
iacoQsaderdble  knowlege,  particulacrly  in  the  construction  of  vesels  belonging 
to  that  dass  of  which  we  are  now  speakiivg,  that  an  interface  of  two  feet  six 
£=»cbes  between  the  rowers  is  su^ient,  inasmuch  as  the  legs  and  arms  of  the 
when  cxteDdcd  in  this  occupation,  do  not  require  more.  In  answer  to  the 
that  might  be  started  to  such<^ses  of  great  emergency  and  exertions, 
as  require  a  oMich  greater  interspace,  in  order  to  render  the  stroke  longer 
ax>i  more  forcible,  k  k  observed,  that  the  exertions  of  all  being  unifbrm,  and 
tbe  rower  stretching  forward  as  well  as  bending  backward,  as  fiur  as  the  rower 
mho  sit%  next  behind  him,  it  alters  not  the  case  in  the  smallest  degree ;  but  it 
is  coz^tsxd  to  be  the  <^inion  of  those  best  informed,  that  the  effluvia  proceeding 
f.'oca  men  so  emplayed,  and  placed  so  near  each  other,  would  have  been 
extmady  irihirious  to  their  heahh,  and  consequently,  that  the  seats  were 
rlaoed  at  a  stiH  greater  distance  from  each  other. 

The  interspaces  in  the  ancient  gallies  were  not  (as  is  insisted  by  many) 
aiva^  if  ever,  in£;:e::;ccd  by  considemtions  similar  to  these.  Supposing  the 
rcm^cn  to  hare  sat  directly  over  each  other,  the  distance  between  them  is  said 
r^  fanne  been  so  more  than  two  feet  six  inches,  or  at  most  three  feet ;  but  that 
if  die  suae  roee  obJjque!y,  the  rowers  sitting  as  on  a  flight  of  stairs,  the  distance 
bccwesi  Cie  oars  in  the  same  line,  or  tier,  was  at  least  seven  fJcct.  That  this 
<rtry^.?r.r  k  aisKird,  cr  that  the  accccnt  given  by  Memnon  of  an  Octoreme 
riL*v^  whi±ha£  :oc  h-joired  oais  ia  each  tier,  is  £dsc,  might  be  apparent  to  the 
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mo^  superficial  coMideratioB^  as  ia  that  oase^  the  vessel  in  queatiem  must  hiive 
beeB:  more  than  seven  hundred,  feet  long,  without  reckoning  that  additioncil 
length  both  of  the  hea^l  and  stern^  in  which  no  oars  were  wdrke(l.  This 
extent,  it  is  shficiirdly  and  ^operly  remarked,  imiet  have  required  a  brttdth  of 
beam  nearly  equalnto:  an:  hundred  feet^  in  order  to  render  it  capable  of  being 
navigated  with  safoty*  From  hcncie  it  may  be  fairly  conchidcd^  ei^er  that 
there  really  was  only  one  tier  of  ofers,  and  that  eight  persons  were  stationed  to 
each,  which,  but  for  reasons  already  given,  might  easily  be  admitted,  or 
that  there  were  three  tiers,  disposed  in  the  mahner- we  shall  now  atteinpt  to 
dedcrtt>e  from  Vossius,  though  we  ca&didly  ciihfcss^  we  do  diot^  in  the  amajlest 
degree,  comprehend  either  his  meauing,  or  reasonings  as  &r/a8  that  (kscnptiont 
is  concerned.  .  -  -  ' 

"  The  first,  or, J»sp*eak  more  ccMrrectly,:  the  lowest  tieri  (says  he)  was  formed 
by  those  placed  in  the  BebiOfi^Cf  (the  &itui^iot!i  of  which  Has  beoa  already  described) 
die  second,  tMrd,  and.foiirth,  i^  those  occupyiz^  the  {uyccj  or  naoddlQ  space  of 
the  vessel^s  side,  the  J^r  which  remain,  by  the  thranitse,  or  those  itatioiscd  in 
the  upper  part.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangeiziontt  you  will  hive  a  vessel 
of  great  magnitude  indeed,  but  not  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  ioogt 
or  probably  not  more  than  three  hundi^,  if  you  QOUtra«t  the.di^litice  betwesD 
the  rowers  to  somewhat  less  than  throe  feet. 

^^  In  the  celebrated  galley  of  Philopatcr,  howeyer,  it  was  not  possible  such  a 
disposition  could  have  been  made;  fb^ift  there  was  only  an  interspace  .of  three 
feet  allowed  between  each  oar,  the  part  necessary  for  them  could  not  faavo 
exceeded  one  hundred  cubits,  leaving  a  space  of  no  leas  than^  one  bundred  and 
eighty  (making  two  hundred  and  seven  feet)  totally  unoccupied,  which  is 
directly  contrary  to  the  established  principles  of  the  science,  since  in  all  vessels 
using  oars  they  extended  at  least  three  parts  in  four  of  the  whole  length.  Athe- 
nseus  states  that  not  more  than  fifty  rowers  sat  on  cadhi  of  the  tiers,  or  rows  ; 
from  thence  we  may  easily  conclude,  that  they  were  disposed  in  an  oblique 
parallelogram/*  It  is  said,, that  the  upper  tiers  were  not  elevated  nftore  than 
nine  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  annexed  Figure,  Plate  i, 
Fig.  I,  is  a  representation  frc^^^he  same  author,  Vossius,  of  the  supposed 
arrangement.  Let  the  letters 'A.  B  Teprescnt  a.  Space  af  nine  feet,  we  shall 
60on  find  how  mahy  scats  it  will  contaio.  In  the  mpdern  g^U^^i  the  seats 
are  in  general  twenty-two  incl|«  in  height,  which  tes  been  bounds  expcri* 
mentally,  to  be  the  mos(  convenient  stanT&rd;^Jna$inticb  fiSi  if  (hey  were 
*  higher, 
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higher,  the  rowers  would  stand,  rather  than  sit,  and  then  be  deprived  of  part 
of  their  impulsive  strength  ;  if  they  were  lower,  they  must  be  obliged  to  rise  in 
the  action,  and  their  force  be  equally  abridged  by  the  contrary  cause.  The  dimen* 
sions  apparently  most  proper  to  adopt  are,  that  the  steps,  or  resting  places,  for  the 
feet  of  those  who  worked  the  upper  tier,  shall  be  four  ihches  lower  than  the 
seats  of  those  in  the  second  tier,  and  the  interspace  between  the  seats  them- 
selves eighteen  inches,  nine  feet  sufficing  to  contain  six  seats. 

Let  the  seats  be  moved  so  far  forward  before  each  other,  that  a  rower  sitting 
at  E  in  the  second  tier  from  the  bottom,  may  touch  with  the  flat  or  sole  of  his 
foot,  the  foot^board  fixed  under  the  seat  of  the  rower  in  the  lowest  tier  at  D ; 
and  in  like  manner,  the  rower  on  the  seat  F  may  touch  the  foot-board  under 
the  seat  E,  and  so  on.  It  will  readily  be  seen  by  this  oblique  disposition,  that 
between  each  seat  there  should  be,  on  the  base  of  the  parallelogram,  a  distance  of 
two  feet  four  inches,  which  will  afibrd  a  distance  of  seven  feet  between  the  seats 
D  and  K,  which  are  nearest  each  other  on  the  same  line.  The  breadth  of  the 
teat  itself,  and  the  foot-board,  amount  to  one  foot :  the  oar  itself  will  require 
to  be  pushed  forward,  at  the  time  of  any  great  exertion,  four  feet  six  inches : 
the  breast  of  the  rower  projects  nine  inches ;  and  the  knees  of  the  person  in  the 
tier  above  as  much  :  these  being  added  together,  make  exactly  seven  feet. 

The  required  space  for  the  motion  of  the  oars  must  render  it  very  evident, 
that  they  could  not  possibly  be  placed  nearer  each  other  than  what  is  here 
allowed.  No  small  difficulty,  however,  occurs  in  the  attempt  to  explain  by  what 
means  so  many  tiers  or  banks  of  oars  could  be  worked.  This  mystery  has 
indeed  carried  with  it  so  much  weight,  as  to  induce  many  persons  to  treat  as  a 
fiction  the  accounts  given  by  the  ancients  of  the  many  distinct  tiers  of  oars 
rising  above  each  other,  either  in  a  direct  or  oblique  line.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
therefore,  that  an  attempt  to  explain  this  problem,  which  has  so  long  distracted 
the  minds  of  the  inquisitive,  will  not  be  thought  labour  entirely  thrown  away. 

In  the  annexed  Figure,  the  rower  sitting  in  the  lower  tier  on  the  bench  K, 
pushes  forward  the  handle  of  the  oar  from  A  to  B ;  and  by  a  second  motion, 
from  thence  to  G  ;  the  handle  having  reached  that  point,  the  blade  then  takes 
the  water,  the  surface  of  which  b  represented  by  the  base  line  a  by  the  seat 
being  about  one  foot  lower  than  the  seat  of  the  bottom  rank.  The  handle  of  the 
oar  is  forcibly  pulled  back  from  G  to  A,  whence  it  first  commenced  its  motion ; 
and  the  resistance  of  that  space  of  water,  through  which  the  blade  passes  with 
some  degree  of  rapidity,  will  be  found  to  afford  a  proper  and  sufficient  share 

in 
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in  the  impulse  of  the  vessel  itsdf.  The  rower  in. the  second  tier  sitting  at  L» 
moving  his  handle  from  e  tofy  and  from  thence  to  g^  where  it  takes  the  water, 
by  drawing  it  back  in  like  manner  with  the  former,  produces  a  similar  effect. 
In  the  third  tier,  the  rower  sitting  at  M,  and  moving  his  handle  from  h  to  /, 
and  afterwards  to  i,  will,  on  drawing  it  back  to  hy  be  nearly  as  fortunate  in  the 
attempt  to  afford  his  portion,  or  share,  towards  the  general  impulse. 

The  fourth  rank  of  rowers  becomes  almost  useless,  because  it  is  very  evident, 
that  the  immersion  of  the  oar  roust  rather  retard  than  promote  the  course  of 
the  vessel,  unless  the  stroke  which  followed  it  was  more  forcible  than  appears 
possible  for  it  to  have  been.  The  slightest  consideration  will  be  sufficient  to 
-convince  us,  that  the  handle,  pushed  forward  in  its  proper  direction,  from  /  to  m^ 
must  be  raised  to  7f  before  it  can  take  the  water^  and  that  being  drawn  back,  as 
it  must  necessarily  be,  in  a  line  from  n  to  /,  the  assistance  it  affords  the  general 
purpose  cannot  in  the  smallest  degree  avail. 

The  fifth  tier  becomes  still  more  unfortunate ;  for,  after  the  handle  has  been 
-pushed  forward  from  o  to  /,  it  must  then  be  raised  to  q  before  it  can  touch 
.the  water,  and  will,  even  admitting  that  to  be  practicable,  •in  much  greater 
^iegree  impede  than  accelerate  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  in  the  attempt  of 
bringing  it  down  to  its  first  station. 

If  any  person  should  be  hardy  enough  to  pursue  the  idea  still  farther,  and 
suppose  tiers  additional  to  these,  the  difficulty  will  be  found  to  increase  in 
a  ten-fold  ratio :  of  course,  the  absurdity,  indeed  the  impossibility  of  the 
project  will  become  most  glaringly  conspicuous,  in  consequence  of  the  extrava- 
gant height  to  which  the  handle  of  the  oar  must  of  necessity  be  raised  above 
the  horizontal  line  of  impulse,  so  that  the  blade  shall  touch  the  water.  No- 
.thing,  therefore,  can  be  more  ridiculous,  than  the  opinion  entertained  by  many, 
that  a  vessel  having  forty  banks  so  arranged  ever  existed,  since  it  is  very  evident, 
that  all  tiers  of  oars  beyond  three  must  tend  more  to  impede  than  promote  the 
course  of  the  vessel. 

If  it  should  be  supposed,  in  conformity  to  the  opinion  and  positive  assertion  of 
some,  that  the  handle  of  the  oar  did  not  extend  far  within  the  row-port,  the  diffi- 
culty is  by  no  means  lessened,  and  the  absurdity  is  still  increased,  for  how  is  it 
possible  that  a  spar  of  magnitude  sufficient  to  form  an  oar  of  such  wonderful 
length  as  it  must  necessarily  have  been,  could  be  managed  by  one  man,  when 
it  is  well  known,  that  the  oars  of  modern  gallies,  which  (speaking  compara- 
.tively  with  those  now  alluded  to)   are  of  very  diminutive  size,    cannot  be 
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prove,  that  many  of  the  vessels  of  antiquity  tvere  of  dimensions  infinitely  laro-cr 
than  modern  ships,  of  what  are  called  the  line ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  \cry 
splendid  manner  in  which  they  were  decorated^  which  indeed  is  very  little  to 
the  present  purpose.  To  conclude^  We  may  venture  to  assert,  as  a  certain 
fact,  that  the  galleys  of  the  ancients  were  longer  than  any  modern  ships  of  war, 
$hdugh  very  narrow,  and  much  less  raised  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  if  we 
dxcept  the  Octoremcs,  vessels  with  eight  ranks,  or,  ai  some  will  have  it,  distinct 
tiers  of  oars. 

Though  the  foregoing  account  is  extremely  ingenious,  perhaps  we  may  withjustice 
say,  more  so  than  the  greater  part  of  those  hitherto  published ;  yet  it  is  far  from 
satis&ctory  in  all  points.  Did  not  the  express  term  of  rtmigum  orditus^  or  tiers  of 
rowers,  so  frequently  used  in  ancient  accounts,  stand  in  our  way,  the  best  solutioa 
that  perhaps  could  be  given  to  the  difficulty  would  be  to  close  with  the  idea  which 
hbs  prevailed  with  many,  that  the  terms  Trireme  and  Quinquireme,  meant  vessels 
ef  such  classes  as  required  three  or  five  men  to  work  each  oar.  Thb  explana- 
tion, however,  for  the  reason  just  given,  will  not  bear  us  through,  to  our  own 
satisfaction,  as  militating  in  direct  opposition  to  a  particular  point  in  the  ancient 
description  which  is  given  us  as  peremptory.  The  Trireme  and  the  Quinqui- 
feme,  but  more  particulaiiy  the  former,  occur  as  the  most  frequent  class  in 
general  use ;  but,  as  has  been  already  stated,  were  we  to  attempt  establishing  any 
certain  description  from  the  authorities  we  dare  refer  to,  or  indeed  from  any  of 
^  most  valuable  remnants  of  antiquity,  the  table  of  dimensions  would  be  too 
ridiculous  for  the  attention,  or  belief,  of  a  single  moment. 

In  proof  of  this  assertion,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  state  a  few  of  them  mea- 
sured by  the  most  accurate  scale,  a  scale  constructed  on  the  datum  which  it  is 
very  fair  to  assume,  that  the  rowers  were  of  the  height  of  five  feet  six  inches, 
and  such  certainly  cannot  be  objected  to,  as  an  unreasonable  supposition,  or 
allowance.  Pursuing  this  idea,  which,  though  it  is  in  some  points  the  most  reason- 
able, is  certainly  in  others  highly  extravagant,  we  shall  suppose  the  tiers  of  rowers, 
to  bring  them  strictly  under  that  description,  were  separated  from  each  other  by 
partial  decks^  or  thwarts^  kid  from  one  side  of  the  vessel  to  the  other,  and  allow, 
in  conformity  to  the  suggestion  of  many  ingenious  men,  that  the  rowers  were 
disposed  chequer-wise,  or  on  seats  resembling  a  flight  of  stairs. 
.  First  then,  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  side,  taken  at  the 
fitiidship  frame,  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  keel,  was,  in  a  Trireme,  depending  on 
the  proof  just  stated,  only  six  feet  three  inches ;  the  length,  from  the  extremity  of 
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the  stcm^  or  cutwater,  to  the  stern,  including  the  rakes  of  each,  sixty-five  feet ; 
length  by  the  keel  fifty-seven;  the  extreme  breadth,  nine  feet  only.  Thedimenaion» 
of  a  Qninquireaio,  taken  from  the  same  boasted  authority,  were  equally  ridicu- 
lous and  repugnant  to  common  sense :  in  particular,  the  oars  of  the  upper  tier 
were  seventy  feet  in  length,  and  not  two  iniohes  in  diameter  at  the  handle. 
What  judgment  then^  or  description,  can  we  fram?,  rplying  on  the  saqa/e  a^utho^ 
rity,  of  those  vessels  which  are  reported  to  hjaye  been  f^f  nished  with  six,  seyen^ 
eight,  and  so  on,  through  the  different  ranJts,  or  rates,  up  to  thirty  tiers  of  oars  j 
what  of  that  of  Ptolemy  Philopater,  which  is  said  to  have  been  of  stUl  greater  mag«r 
nitude  ?  Of  this  ship  Athenseus  gives  the  following  wonderfiri,  and,  to  ^naodeni 
oonceptions,  incredible  account  in  his  fifth  book.  ^^  It  had  forty  ranks  of  oars, 
according  to  the  common  interpretation  (Tio-cu^ccKo^ri^  va^v  KUTuncitj^sv  o  ^iXo- 
warea^)  was  two  hundred  and  eighty  .cubits  in  lejagth^  equal  to  about  four  hundred 
and  twenty  English  feet,  thirty-eight  cubits,  or  fifty-^even  feet,  in  breadth,  from 
entrance  to  entrance,  and  jiearly  eighty  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  from  the 
aft  rail,  or  tafferel,  according  to  the  modern  term,  to  the  keel.  It  was  furnished 
with  four  rudders,  or  steering  oars,  fortyrfive  feet  each  in  length,  axwj  the  longest 
of  the  oars  with  which  it  was  impelled  were,  in  length,  eqyal  to  the  extreme 
breadth  of  the  vessel.  The  crew  consisted  of  upwards  of  four  thousand  rowers, 
and  four  hundred,  or,  as  some  accounts  say,  three  thousand  otlier  persons 
were  employed  in  the  different  occupations  of  navigating  so  immense  a  floating 
fabrick.'* 

Many  objections  are  made  by  commentators  and  criticks  to  this  account.  If, 
say  they,  the  height  of  the  vessel  was  forty-eight  cubits,  how  could  an  oar  only 
thirty-eight  in  length  :touch  the  water  ?  But  this  is  not  the  most  forcible  argur 
ment  against  the  correctness  of  the  above  description,  for  we  may  deduct  at  least 
half  that  height,  for  the  part  of  the  vessel  under  water,  and  the  rise  of  the 
tafferel  above  the  upper  row-ports,  so  that  if,  according  to  the  suggestion  raisc4 
by  some,  the  oars  were  not  ;in  vessels  of  that  magnitude  obliquely  extended  into 
the  water,  according  to  that  idea  or  method  with  which  we  are  most  conversant, 
but  were,  as  some  have  thought,  used  as  impellers,  being  kept  parallel  to  a- per- 
pendicular, raised  from  the  keel  to  the  centre  of  the  deck,  and  worked  by  a  handle 
fixed  into  it  at  a  right  angle,  the  length  of  the  gar  becomes  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose it  was  intended  to  answer.  But  here  again  a  fresh  obstacle  arises  in  the 
impossibility  of  working  those  impellers  with  effect,  except  by  a  rotatory  motion, 
which  is,.on  many  accounts,  absurd  to  suppose,  and  even  impracticable  in  the 
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take  the  dimensiions  of  the  longest  oar  of  whicfaany  mention  has  been  made*  It^ 
length  is  said  to  have  been  equal  td  fifty-*8even  feet,  au4  it  appears  to  be  the  bpi«* 
nion  of  those  who  are  best  informed  on  the  subject  of  ancieht  nayaltacitics^ 
that  it  was  necessary  onfe  third  part  of  the. oar^a  whole  length  should  be 
within  boards  which  would  give  nineteen  feet  from :  the  fiilcifuixit  or  sup- 
porting point  bf  the  row-port,  to  the  extremity,  or  end  of  the  handle.  In 
modern  galleys,  it  ha^  ever  been  the  custom  to  adopt  the  following  arrange- 
ment : — If  the  part  of  the  oar  within  board  amounts  to  seventeen  spans  in 
length,  ten  nearest  the  end  are  always  allotted-to  the  rowers^  and  the.  length  of 
the  remaining  seven  spans  being  that  part  nearest  the  row-'port,  is  always  left 
vacant,  experience  having  proved,  that  the  utmost  exertion  of  hynuqi  labour^ 
on  a  part  so  near  the  supporting  point,  would  be  of  little  or  no  avail,  through 
the  want  of  sufficient  purchase.  Hesychius  informs  us,  that  nea/ly  the  same 
regulation  was  adopted  by  the  ancients,  at  least  in  all  vessels  having  only 
one  rank,  or  tier  of  oars,  adding  to  his  explanation  of  the  term  'Em-flwroJ^o  used 
by  Homer  t6  signify  a  thwart,  or  seat,  seven  feet  in  length,  which  was  sufficient 
for  five  rowers,  that  a  seat  of  the  dimensions  just  given  required  <  the  handle  of 
the  oar  to  be  twelve  feet  in  length  from  the  row-port.  The  space  of  seven 
palms  exceeds  five  feet  only  by  three  inthes,  in  oars,  however,  of  still  greater 
length,  a  greater  purchase  is  necessary,  and  on  that  account  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  the  interspace  was  extended  nearly  seven  feet  between  the  rower 
who  sat  nearest  the  side  and  the  side  itself.  When  this  deduction  is  rnade^ 
there  will  still  remain  a  length  of  more  than  twelve  fcctj  which  will  be  suffi* 
cient  to  hold  ten  rowers,  allowing  fifteen  inches  to  each  individual,  a  space 
completely  adequate  to  the  purpose,  for  the  opinion  entertained  by  some, 
that  a  rower  required  a  length  of  two  cubits,  or  three  feet,  to  extend  and 
contract  his  arms  in  the  necessary  exercise  of  his  function  is  manifestly  very 
erroneous.  In  modern  galleys,  where  the  rowers  are  by  no  means  crowded; 
never  more  than  eighteen  inches  are  allowed  to  ^ach,  and  very  frequently 
no  more  has  been  allotted  for  the  supposed  proportion  in  days  of  yore.  The 
persons  occupied  in  the  act  of  rowing  observed  carefully  to  fijUow  each  other, 
so  that  the  action  of  the  uppermost  should  not,  if  possible,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  precede  that  of  those  next  below  them.  By  these  means,  the  whole 
work  was  carried  on  with  the  greatest  facility ;  'f<M'  if,  in  passing  over  or 
under  they  cleared  each  other  only  half  an  inch>  it  was  sufficient  to  effect 
the  desired  purposeib* 
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If,  ncvcrthdwsi  it  shovikj  be  thought  proper  to  allot  a  larger  space  to  each  of 
the  rowers,  it  ipay  be  done  by  deducting  somewhat  from  the  vacancy  between 
the  first  rower  and  the  side,  retaining  still  the  number  of  rowers  and  seats 
originally  stationed  to  the  first  oar,  which*  from  its  immense  length  and  size 
it  appears  to  demand;  In  the  five  inferior  tiers,  less  difficulty  will  occur  with 
regard  to  them,  on  account  of  the  decreasing  size  of  the  oars,  the  number  of 
seats  required  on  each  bench,  ending  at  last  in  unity,  will  very  manifestly 
point  out  the  number  of  persons  that  were  employed  on  each.  The  annexed 
Figure  will  well  explain  the  disposition  of  them :  the  lower  tier  having  one, 
the  second  two,  the  thud  four,  the  fourth  six,  the  fifth  eight,  and  the  sixth, 
which  is  the  highest  of  those  placed  under  the  deck,  ten  seats  ;  so  that  the  whole 
of  the  six  tiers  contain  thirty-one  ranks,  the  vacant  space,  marked  a,  left  between 
the  ends  of  the  different  benches^  was  destined  for  the  reception  of  the  provisions, 
and  such  stores  as  were  necessary.  It  also  served  for  the  lodging  of  those  mari«- 
ners,  or  rowers,  when  oflF  duty,  who  were  employed  in  working  the  vessels. 

As  in  conformity  with  the  foregoing  system,  it  is  concluded  the  tiers  of  oars 
were  not  ranged  perpendicularly  over  each  other,  but  according  to  such  a  dis- 
position as  has  been  already  described,  it  follows,  that  they  were  placed  in  a 
doubly  oblique  direction,  one  with  regard  to  the  head  and  stern  of  the  Vessel^ 
the  other  relating  to  the  breadth.  As  to  what  some  authors  have  thought 
proper  to  add,  relative  to  the  under  props,  it  seems  immaterial  to  the  purpose^ 
and  is  therefore  passed  over. 

The  seventh  and  highest  tier,  or  rank  of  oars,  being  those  which  it  is  to  be 
supposed  were  worked  above  the  transira^  or  beams,  passing  from  one  side  of 
the  vessel  to  the  other,  is  next  to  be  considered.     Although  the  situation  of 
these  may  at  the  first  glance  be  thought  to  have  been  higher  than  those  which 
were  under  the  beams,  the  fact  will  be  found  to  turn  out  otherwise,  the  oars  of 
the  sixth  and  seventh  tiers  being  both  at  an  equal  distance  fi'om  the  seat„  and  the 
row-ports  of  both  preserving  one  uniform  line ;  but  that  this  position  may  be 
the  more  clearly  understood,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  short  description  of 
the  beams  themselves,  and  also  of  the  upper  deck.   The  nature  and  position  of  the 
beams  have  been  already  briefly  given^  but  it  must  be  remembered,^  that  although,, 
in  the  strictly  classical  and  literal  sense,  the  word  transira  implies  the  upper  seats 
of  the  rowers  which  were  so  called^  while  those  beneath  them  were,  as  before 
mentioned,  stiled  ^U7«,  or  juga;  yet  as  those  beams  while  they  oa  one  hand  served 

to 
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to  stiffen  and  strengthen  the  vessel,  were  at  the  same  time  applied  to  the  purpose 
of  scats  for  the  rowers,  they  from  that  circumstance  acquired  the  name  of 
$fd9Ci^  or  iranstra^  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  words  becoming  general, 
were  bandied  about  unceremoniously  on  every  occasion.  In  this  general  use 
and  acceptation  of  the  word,  not  only  those  timbers,  or  beams,  which  passed 
across  the  ship  from  one  side  to  the  other,  were  called  transtra^  or  transoms, 
but  those  also  were  so  named  which  projected  beyond  the  side,  and  were  not 
only  of  use  to  the  rowers,  but  served  very  materially  to  strengthen,  and  connect 
firmly  together,  those  vessels,  which,  on  account  of  their  immense  length, 
would,  but  for  the  addition  of  this  aid,  have  been  extremely  weak.  The  gallies 
of  war  being  in  breadth  only  one  part  in  seven,  sometimes  one  in  eight,  of  their 
length,  they  would  by  no  means  have  been  able  to  weather  even  a  trivial  storm, 
had  they  been  destitute  of  this  support.  In  ancient  sculpture,  as  well  as 
on  coins,  such  projections  rarely,  if  ever,  are  discernible.  This  happens  from 
the  representation  being,  in  general,  not  that  of  the  midship  section,  the  head,  or 
the  stern,  in  the  adoption  of  either  the  prominence  would  be  easily  seen :  but  the 
case  is  materially  otherwise  in  the  view  of  the  side,  or  what  is  now  called  the 
sheer  draught.  Nevertheless,  few  persons  can  entertain  the  smallest  doubt  of 
the  fact,  if  they  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  figure  of  the  ancient  galley, 
as  given  by  Bayfius,  the  projection  of  the  rafter  and  bracket  is  there  very 
disthictly  and  correctly  given.  The  truth  of  this  fact  may  also  be  collected 
from  the  vessel  built  by  Archimedes,  in  which  Athenaeus  informs  us,  that  the 
bands,  or  fillets,  (similar,  it  may  be  supposed,  to  those  projections  now  called 
wales)  as  well  as  the  row-locks,  or  row-ports,  were  at  a  considerable  and  con- 
venient space  beyond  the  side  of  the  vessel.  It  was  customary  in  the  more 
remote  ages,  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  to  give  different  terms,  or  names,  to 
that  projecting  part  of  the  deck  just  described,  in  proportion  to  its  approach 
either  to  the  head,  or  stern  ;  but  these,  as  well  as  some  other  particulars  equally 
trivial,  may  be  passed  over,  as  being  very  little  to  the  present  purpose:  it  must 
nevertheless  not  be  forgotten,  that,  according  to  Demetrius,  the  rudders  were  fixed 
to  this  projection,  which  served  as  their  fulcrum,  or  point  of  support.  Thucydides^ 
indeed,  and  many  other  ancient  Greek  authors,  whose  testimony  is  received  as 
far  more  authentic  than  that  of  the  author  before  quoted,  assert,  that  brackets, 
or  other  projections,  made  of  wood,  were  also  placed  near  the  stern,  intended  to 
answer  the  same  purpose  ;  but  the  Greek  term  Zvtarlhq^  which  is  used,  is  sup- 
posed 
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posted  by  some  to  have  sighificd  what  are  now  called  hawse  pieces,  and  by  others, 
fenders,  mtended  to  prevent  the  injury  that  might  otherwise  happen  to  the  side 
of  the  vessel,  in  consequence  of  the  anchor  fluke  rubbing  against  it.  This  will 
appear  an  opinion  by  no  means  lightly  taken  up,  when  it  is  remembered, 
that  the  ancients  were  accustomed  to  anchor  indiscriminately,  as  occasion 
required,  either  from  the  head  or  stern  of  the  vessel. 

That  part,  continues  Vossius,  which  was  properly  called  the  deck,  or  catas* 
troma^  was  laid  over  the  transtra^  or  beams,  yet  not  so  completely  as  to  cover 
them  from  side  to  side,  the  center  part  remaining  open,  as  is  the  custom  even 
in  modern  times,  except  that  among  the  ancients  the  aperture  appears  to  have  been 
larger  than  that  of  the  hatchways.  After  a  few  remarks  tending  to  establish  the 
certainty  of  this  fact,  which  common  reason  will  very  readily  lead  to  the  admission 
of,  our  author  states,  that  the  deck  not  only  extended  over  such  part  of  the  ves- 
sel as  was  nearest  the  side,  and  would  now  from  its  breadth  be  called  a  gang- 
way only,  but  also  stretched  a  considerable  length  beyond  it,  as  far  as  the  beams 
themselves  which  overhung  the  sides,  and  were  supported  by  the  brackets  as 
already  described.  As  to  the  assertion  made  by  Thucydides,  that  very  many  of 
the  gallies  were  without  decks,  previous  to  the  Persian  wars,  that  informatioa 
is  to  be  understood  as  relating  only  to  the  interior,  or  part  within  board,  for  it  is 
an  absolute  certainty,  that  the  most  ancient  of  the  Grecian  gallies  were  always 
furnished  externally  with  that  kindof  platform  just  described.  Homer  himself  fully 
establishes  the  truth  of  the  idea,  and  Eratosthenes,  as  well  as  other  authors,  assert^ 
that  the  Argo,  early  as  the  age  was,  in  which  she  was  built,  and  unpractised  as 
the  artists  who  constructed  her  must  have  been  in  the  science  of  ship-buildings 
was  nevertheless  furnished  with  that  kind  of  deck,  or  to  speak  more  properly, 
that  projecting  platform  which  has  been  just  described,  and  without  which  it  was- 
perhaps  not  possible  the  navigation  of  a  galley  could  be  carried  on.  Tiierefore, 
when  Thucydides  affirmed  that  the  ships  built  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Grecian 
states  were  without  decks,  it  meant  only  that  the  part  within  board  remained 
open,  as  is  the  case  with  many  gallies  built  even  in  later  days,  all  of  which 
were  invariably  provided  with  a  projecting  platform,  for  the  soldiers  to  stand 
on  and  fight.  Vessels  of  the  most  inferior  rate  and  size  were,  for  the  sake  of 
strength,  furnbhed,  even  from  the  earliest  times,  with  a  similar  addition,  merely 
for  the  purpose,  as  before  observed,  of  strengthening  and  enabling  them  to  bear 
the  shock  of  the  sea ;  nor,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  testimony  of  Thucydides  himself, 
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backed  by  the  information  of  other  authors  of  equal  authenticity,  were  even 
fishing  boats  destitute  of  it. 

The  brackets  bolted  to  the  sides  and  beams  reached  to  the  utmost  extremity 
of  the  latter,  the  upper  row,  or  row-lock  ports  being  placed  at  the  edge  of  them. 
The  brackets,  or,  as  they  rather  ought  to  be  called,  the  shoulder  pieces,  were 
supported  by  struts  and  under-props  bolted  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  passing 
obliquely  to  the  extremity  of  the  shoulder  piece.  Athenaeus  affirms,  that  in  the 
ship  built  by  Hiero,  these  supporters  were  each  nine  feet  long,  occupybg  the 
whole  space  of  the  side  from  the  upper  tier  ports  :  they  contributed  very  mate* 
rially  to  the  decoration  and  beauty  of  the  vessel,  the  upper  part  being  in  general 
curiously  carved,  so  as  to  represent  the  heads  or  busts  of  men,  and  serving  as 
caryatides,  or  supporters,  acquired  from  thence  the  significant  term  or  appel- 
lation of  Atlantes,  derived  from  Atlas,  the  king  of  Libya,  who  has  been  already 
noticed,  and  is  well  known  in  the  heathen  mythology,  as  having  derived,  from 
his  skill  in  astronomy,  the  title  of  supporter  to  the  heavens. 

In  respect  to  the  upper  or  seventh  tier  of  oars,  which  subject  it  is  necessary 
should  now  be  resumed,  the  row -ports,  it  has  been  already  said,  were  not 
higher  than  those  of  the  sixth,  which  were  worked  under  the  beams  of  the 
-deck.  The  persons  who  worked  them  sat,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Vossius, 
not  abo\e  the  beams,  but  on  the  same  level  with  those  who  sat  highest  on  the 
sixth  tier.  As  his  explanation  of  this  part  of  his  system  is  perhaps  least  intel- 
ligible of  the  whole,  it  will  be  best  to  give  it  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  own 
words.  See  Fig.  3.  A  B  represent  the  transom  beams  planked  over  from  E 
as  far  in  board  as  D,  and  from  F  to  C  :  the  row-ports  of  the  sixth  tier  are  at 
A  and  B,  (that  is  to  say,  in  the  side  and  work  under  the  projecting  platform) ; 
those  of  the  seventh  tier  are  at  E  and  F  on  the  edge  of  that  platform,  so  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  cambering  of  the  platform,  the  row-ports  both  of  the 
sixth  and  seventh  tiers  were  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  water, 
(to  wit,  about  thirteen  feet  six  inches  :)  the  extremity  of  the  handles  of 
the  sixth  tier  reached  to  G  and  H,  of  the  seventh  to  I  and  K  :  the  seats  of  the 
upper  rowers  reached  from  K  to  L,  and  from  I  to  M,  so  that  there  being  a 
vacant  interspace  of  seven  inches  from  L  to  E,  and  from  M  to  F,  similar  to  the 
practice  already  described  with  regard  to  the  lower  tiers,  the  length  of  the  oars 
was  equal  to  the  tier  below  it,  and  its  purchase  was  also  as  great,  though,  on 
account  of  the  oar  working  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  platform,  the  handle  did  not 
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reach  so  fkr  within  board  by  the  whole  breadth  of  that  platform,  as  those  of  the 
sixth  tier  did.  Finding,  therefore,  as  it  will  prove  on  investigation,  that  the 
oars  of  both  were  the  same  size  and  magnitude,  it  remains  only  to  enquire 
what  number  of  rowers  were  employed  in  the  upper  tier,  or  rank.  It  has  been 
shewn,  that  the  aix  inferior  tiers  required  thirty-one  persons,  constituting, 
according  to  the  ttfrm  used  by  the  ancients,  as  many  banks.  It  follows  then, 
that  if  to  these  are  added  an  equal  number  with  those  which  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  employed  in  working  the  sixth  tier,  that  forty-one  were  occu- 
pied on  all  the  seven. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  testimony  of  Athenaeus,  that  the  celebrated  galley  of 
Ptolemy  Philopater  had  fifty  oars  in  each  tier,  which,  multiplied  by  seven,  will 
produce  three  hundred  and  fifty  :  this  product,  doubled  and  multiplied  by  forty- 
one,  will  give,  according  to  the  very  strangely  incorrect  arithmetic  of  Vossius, 
four  thousand  one  hundred  rowers  ;  but,  by  a  proper  mode  of  reckoning,  not  so 
many  by  six  hundred.  This  circumstance  is  a  convincing  proof,  that  the  author 
has  omitted  some  remark,  or  piece  of  information,  whicli  would  have  served  to 
explain  his  meaning  more  fully,  and  perhaps  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  readers. 
He  proceeds  by  observing,  in  order  to  reconcile  his  system,  which  it  must  be 
candidly  confessed  has  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  in  it,  with  the  testimony  of 
ancient  writers,  that,  speaking  in  round  numbers,  although  a  vessel  really  had 
forty-one  banks  of  oars,  it  was  termed  a  forty  banked  ship,  and  the  number  of 
rowers  which  it  required,  agreed  according  to  his  calculation  with  the  greatest 
nicety,  to  the  information  of  the  author  ♦,  on  whom  he  appears  much  to  rely, 
and  who  asserts,  that  it  contained  upwards  of  four  thousand  persons  employed 
in  that  kind  of  occupation. 

With  regard  to  the  beams  of  the  deck,  between  which  the  oars  of  the  sixth 
tier  were  worked,  they  were  seven  feet  apart  from  each  other ;  and,  as  has  been 
before  mentioned,  the  vacant  spaces  marked  O  and  P,  under  the  benches,  or 
banks  of  oars,  were  appropriated  to  the  stowage  of  provisions,  or  stores  of  various 
kinds^  as  well  as  to  divers  other  uses.  The  middle  deck,  to  which  there  was  a 
descent  of  many  steps,  is  marked  Q :  the  two  side  decks  (if  they  may  be  so 
called)  extended  from  D  to  5^;  they  were  contrived,  as  has  been  already 
explained,  to  serve  as  platforms,  on  which  the  soldiers,  who  were  to  defend  the 
vessel,  might  stand  for  that  purpose,  as  also  did  the  rowers  employed  hi  working 
the  upper  tier. 

*  Athenaeus. 
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Asy  oa  accoDQA  of  the  great  number  of  person  sengaged  in  the  occupationf  hut 
mentioaed^  the  passage  to  and  fro  was  rendered  inconvenient^  and.  iadoed  diifi-* 
colt ;  projectioiis^  or  as  they  were  whimsically  called,  decks,  were  added  at  certain 
distaiures,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  it :  they  extended  on  each  side  tbe 
gangway  about  ten  fcctj  and  in  breadth,  spreading  towards  the  middte  of  tha 
vessel,  seven  feet,  Ahhongh  this  additioa  is  not  particularly  mentioned  by 
Athenaeus,  it  is  sufficiently  noticed  by  Plutarch^  and  other  authors^  to  prevent 
any  doubt  being  entcrtamcd  of  it.  The  depth  of  water  drawn  by  these  vessels  is 
not  any  where  clearly  ascertained :  it  is  known,  however,  that  it  must  to  a  ccr- 
Uinty  have  been  ntiore  tlan  twenty  feet,  for  the  shq>  of  Hicro,  which  was  of 
far  inferior  dimensions  and  burthen,  was  of  so  heavy  a  draught,  as  to  be  incapable 
ef  entering  the  port  of  Syracuse-  Notwithstanding  a  variety  of  other  particulars 
(says  Vossius)  might  be  collected  from  Athenaeus  and  others,  it  remains  at 
present  only  to  consider  such  points  as  relate  merely  to  the  rowers,  and  the 
number  of  tiers  in  which  they  were  disposed,  so  that  some  definitive  conclusiofts 
maybe  drawn  for  the  information  of  posterity,  as  well  in  relation  to  the  galley  o€ 
Ptolemy,  as  to  all  other  ancient  vessels,  whether  Triremes,  or  of  still  superior  rate^ 
There  are  not  wanting  some  persons,  who  though  they  possess  considerable 
learning,  and  it  might  be  natural  to  suppose  the  absurdity  of  the  idea  would  be 
too  appareiit  to  admit  its  being  seriously  entertained  by  them  for  a  single  moment, 
are  nevertheless  tenacious  enough  of  their  self-created  opinion,  to  insist,  with  no 
inconsiderable  degree  of  peremptoriness,  that  all  oars  whatever  were  worked 
by  a  single  person.  An  idea  which  has  generally  gone  forth,  that  those 
persons  who  worked  the  upper  tiers  of  oars  received  much  more  pay  than  those 
did  who  were  in  the  lower  ranks,  because  the  labour  was  rrmch  greater,  has 
betrayed  men  into  the  belief  of  the  foregoing  absurdity ;  but  the  hicreased  pay 
of  the  persons  alluded  to,  was  given  in  consequence  of  the  laborious  position 
in  which  they  were  obliged  to  work  the  oar:  first,  by  raising  it  above  the 
head,  as  we  have  seen-  the  rowers  •in  the  upper  tiers  were  compelled  to  do ; 
and  secondly,  because  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  preserve  a  sitting,  which 
was  the  more  easy  posture,  as  the  thalamitas,  or  lowest  rank  of  rowers  always 
did.  Those  critics  are  also  mistaken  who  fbuud  their  opinion  on  the  supposition^ 
that  no  mention  is  made  by  any  of  the  ancient  writers,  of  oars  worked  by  more 
than  one  person.  They  have  fallen  into  the  error,  in  consequence  of  not  recol- 
lecting, that  the  word  remus,  signifying,  in  its  literal  sense,  an  oar,  is  not  only 
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to  be  so  inlierpreted^  but  as  a  rower  also;  in  the  same  maoiier  as  the  word 
navigmim,  signifying  the  act  of  working  a  vessel,  is  frequently  taken  for  the 
vessel  itself.  This  observation  is  made  very  apparent  by  Cicero,  in  his  speech 
against  Verres^  where  he  affirms,  that  the  Syracusans  thttyr  a  number  of  pirates 
into  the  sea,  out  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  were  taken,  and  which  according  to 
him  was^  ^^  Factum  sex  renaorum  numero  :"  meaning  literally  having  six  oars« 
This  certainly  cannot  in  conunon  reason  be  otherwise  interpreted  than  as 
having  six  persons  to  manage  each  ;  for  inasmuch  as  it  must  be  concluded,  that 
those  gallies  called  Myoparones,  and  all  other  vessels  built  for  piratical  pur<- 
poses,  were  very  low  in  the  water,  and  like  the  gallies  of  the  present  dayj 
they  certainly  could  not  have  had  six  tiers  rising,  above  each  other,  because 
their  form  would  have  been  inconvenient,  and  a  vessel  of  so  much  expence  and 
magnitude  must  be  considered  as  extremely  ill  adapted  to  its  employment  and 
cx:cupation.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  imagined  this  vessel  had  only  six 
oars,  this  solution  is,  if  possible,  still  more  absurd  than  the  other ;  first,  on 
account  of  its  contemptible  size  and  force,  secondly,  because  pursuhig  a  parity 
of  reasoning,  a  Trireme,  or  a  Qiadrircme,  would  signify  a  vessel  having  three 
or  four  oars  only. 

This  misinterpretation  of  terms  has  been  among  the  first  causes  of  that  doubt^ 
that  diversity  of  opinions  relative  to  the  ancient  marine,  and  that  want  of  decisive 
information  which  has  attended  every  attempt  towards  regular  investigation  : 
for  instance,  Livy,  in  his  thirty-third  book,  makes  mention  of  a  ship  belonging 
to  king  Philip,  which  **  sedecem  versus  remorum  agebant :"  in  plain  English, 
^as  impelled  by  sixteen  banks  of  oars.  It  having  been  shewn,  that  in  the 
nature  of  things,  sixteen  banks,  or  tiers  of  oars,  in  a  perpendicular,  or 
even  an  oblique  direction,  could  not  possibly  exist ;  it  thence  becomes  vtry 
manifest,  that  the  word  remus  is  used  to  express  the  person,  instead  of  the 
thing,  and  therefore  the  foregoing  information  ought  to  be  taken  as  though  it 
had  been  said,  that  sixteen  persons  were  employed  in  each  tier  of  oars,  either 
reckoned  direct,  (that  is  to  say,  perpendicularly)  or  obliquely.  The  calculation 
will  be  found  to  accord  exactly  with  the  system  first  started,  allotting  one 
}>crson  to  each  oar  in  the  lower  tier,  three  in  the  second,  five  in  the  third,  and 
seven  in  the  uppermost ;  but  this  suggestion,  it  must  be  candidly  confessed^  is 
mere  supposition. 

The  assertion  also  of  Florus,  that  the  gallies  composing  Marc  Anthony*s  fleet, 
at  the  battle  of  Actium,  were  from  Hexeremes,  upwards,  to  Nonoremes, 
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use  of  Triremes,  according  to  the  general  definition  of  the  term,  had  ceased  long 
before  his  time.  2^zimus,  who  was  nearly  his  coteraporary,  (Vegetius  having 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Valentinian,  and  the  former  in  that  of  Theodosius  th« 
younger)  asserts,  in  positive  terms,  that  Triremes  had  been  laid  aside  so  long 
before  his  time,  that,  though  commemorated  by  Polybius,  even  the  mode 
of  constructing  them  was  unknown  at  the  time  he  wrote.  Vegetius  adds, 
that  the  Romans  derived  their  knowlege,  relative  to  constructing  the  ves- 
sels in  question,  from  the  inhabitants  of  Jadera,  a  town  in  Dalmatia,  built 
on  the  river  Jader,  which  falls  into  the  Adriatic  sea*  This  circumstance  is  the 
more  remarkable,  because  the  Venetians,  who  in  times  more  modern  were  among 
the  first  people  who  acquired  celebrity  as  a  naval  power  after  the  irruption  of 
the  Goths,  derived  their  first  instruction  through  the  very  same  channel,  in 
consequence  of  the  frequent  wars  which  took  place  between  them. 

This  fashion  of  construction  did  not  remain  confined  merely  to  the  Adriatic, 
but  extended  over  the  whole  Mediterranean:  the  Genoese,  and  many  other 
states,  who  were  ambitious  of  becoming  maritime  powers,  following  the  same 
example.  The  form  is  supposed  not  to  have  varied  very  materially  from  that 
which  had  been  so  much  in  fashion  and  request  during  the  reign  of  the  Caesars. 
The  dimensions  very  probably  exceeded  the  greater  part  of  those  in  use  among 
the  Romans,  for  many  vessels  are  recorded  in  the  early  part  of  the  Venetian 
annals  which  required  one  thousand  rowers  to  work  them.  Of  these  there  will 
be  occasion  to  speak  more  particularly  at  a  future  time;  and  however  that 
obscurity,  which  is  natural  to  mechanical  description,  may  prevent,  on  some 
occasions,  a  perfect  comprehension  of  the  foregoing  account,  or  reason  may 
obstinately  resist  an  unqualified  reception  of  it,  there  is  certainly  no  inconsi- 
dcrable  degree  of  attention  due  to  it,  as  it  must  be  allowed  to  smooth  some 
ol  j  'ction,  so  rigid  that  at  first  view  they  arc  almost  sufficient  to  completely 
aLcnate  the  mind  from  any  attempt  at  serious  enquiry. 

Let  us  examine  other  attempts  which  have  been  made  by  inquisitive  men  to 

unravel  this  enigmatical  problem  in  ancient  mechanics.     Some,  we  have  already 

ubscrvctl,  !i  up  pose  the  vessels  were  denominated  from  the  number  of  persons 

(which  uppcari  at  first  sight  rather  probable)  necessary  to  work  the  larger  oars: 

oiiicrs,  vvirh  equal  firmness,  insisting,  that  the  name  of  each  different  rate  was 

derived  from   the  number  of  oars  in  the  tiers,  or  ranks.     Forcible  objections 

may  be  advanced  and  supported  against  each  5  among  the  strongest  are  the  very 

words  iimde  use  of  by  the  ancients  in  their  descriptions :  these  are  "  Remorum 

ordines. 
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ordoiea^  et  retnigura  gradiis  f,'*  tenns  which  many  critics  wUl  not  suffer  tis  to 
apply  itt  aay  other  sense  than  iB  signifyiog  so  maoy  distinct  rows,  or  tUr9  of 
oacrs*  .This  explanation  is,  indeed,  strongly  confirmed  by  the  collateral  diction 
and  phrases  nscd  by  the  ancient  poets  and  others,r  Virgil  in  partiojlar  thus 
expresses  himself  in  the  fifth  iEi^id  : — 

**  Ingentemqpe  Gyas  (agit)  ingenti  moFi  chimcentm 
Urbis  opus,  tripfici  pubes  quam  0ar(lana  versu 
Impelhint,  trino  constrfgunt  ordine  remi*" 

Thp  learned  insist,  with  nMchperemptdriness,^  that  the  vessel  above  dcscribcii 
was  a  mere  Trireooe ;  but  to  this  assertion  it  must  be  objected,  that  to  call  it  ^ 
dumasra,.  an  ingens  m^les^  woold  hsye  been  a  ridicnlottdly  affected,  and  pompous^ 
phrase  kt  so  great  a  pioet,  which  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  he  could  have  used. 
As  to  what  the  term  terni  orJmcs  appears  to  imply,  it  cannot  be  by  any  means 
estabtbhed  on  the  boasted  evideisce  of  coins  and  ancient  sculpture,  that  any 
vessel  had  more  than  three  complete  miA  perfect  rows  of  oars,  so  that,  granting 
to  antiquarians  those  points  they  insist  on  as  positive  evidence,  the  distingnishing 
trrms  of  Quadriremes  and  upwards,  must  be  referred  to  some  other  regulations 
than  the  tiers  of  oars,  or  to  certain  particulars  relative  to  construction,,  with 
which  points,  moderns  arc  not  as.  yet  very  accurately  acquainted. 

It  is  rather  a  singular  circunnstancc,.  that,  as  has  been  already  said,  no  coin,. 
or  piece  of  sculpture,  at  present  existing^  or  of  which  the  representation,  or 
verbal  description,  has  descended  tothe  present  time,  conveys  any  proof  of  vessels 
having  had  more  than  three  banks  of  oars— by  far  the  greater  part  have  only  one*. 
In  proof  of  this,  twelve  Figures  in  Plate  2,  are  all  of  them  representations, 
taken  from  coins,  of  ancient  gallies,  Phoenician,  Grecian,  and  Roman,  struck,  as 
the  fashion  and  appearance  mtay  easily  convince  the  greatest  sceptic  at  a  long^ 
interval  of  time  from  each  other,  nevertheless,  they  wonderfully  agree  in  this 
point.  Fig.  13  and  14  are  galleys. of  Sidon.  Fig.  15  is  the  form  of  a 
vessel  taken  from  an^  Athenian  coin*  Fig.  1 6  a  vessel  of  Chios  ;  ly  arid  1 8 
two  difi^ing  very  inamaterially  in  form  from  the  rest,  though  belonging  to 
some  country,  the  nasne  of  which  is  not,  with  any  degree  of  authenticity, 
correctly  known^ 

*  'Tlie  latter  term,  however,  is  perhaps  not  unsatisfactorily  explained  awaj  by  Yocsiosi  and  other 
antiquarian  commentators  or  researchers. 

The 
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The  most  plausible  suggestion  that  in  all  probability  has  hitherto  been  offered, 
in  the  attempt  to  solve  this  seeming  enigma,  is,  that  the  oars  were,  even  in  vessels . 
of  the  largest  size,  disposed  in  three  ranks  only,  or  rows  extending  from  stem  to 
stern.  The  row* ports,  however,  were  not  at  equal  distances  from  each  other, 
as  many  have  supposed,  but  in  ranks,  or,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  term,  classes, 
consisting  of  four,  or,  in  the  largest  vessels,  five  each,  with  an  interval  nearly 
equal  to  that  occupied  by  the  ports  themselves  ;  so  that  a  vessel  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude in  some  degree  resembled  a  modern  three-decked  ship,  which  shows  the 
same  arrangement  of  interstices  between  its  gun-ports.  Pursuing  this  idea, 
we  may  place  thirteen  banks  on  the  lower  tier,  as  many  in  the  second,  and 
fourteen  in  the  third,  allowing  that  addition  for  the  advantage  gained  in  length' 
by  the  raking  of  the  stem  and  stern.  There  will  be  by  this  arrangement  two 
hundred  oars  on  each  side ;  and,  allowing  on  an  average  ten  men  to  each  oar, 
exact  employment  for  the  number  of  persons  our  crew  is  stated  to  have  con- 
sisted of.  Plate  3  is  the  ideal  representation  of  a  vessel  of  this  descrip- 
tion ;  and  however  ridiculous  it  may  appear  on  some  accounts,  it  certainly 
militates  not  against  the  foregoing  principles  so  forcibly  as  many  other  schemes 
of  arrangement.  The  length  of  it  answers  extremely  well  by  a  fair  calculation 
of  the  disposition,  and  the  room  necessary  to  work  the  oars.  Let  it  be  supposed, 
for  instance,  that  five  row-ports,  at  nearly  ten  inches  each,  required  four  feet, 
and  the  distance  between  each  port  to  have  been  four  feet  also  :  this  multiplied 
by  thirteen,  the  number  of  banks  in  the  lower  tiers  will  amount  to  two  hundred 
and  sixty  feet :  to  the  intervals  between  the  banks  must  be  allowed  ten  feet,  and 
twenty  for  the  distance  between  the  fore  part  of  the  first  bank  and  the  bow, 
with  the  same  distance  for  the  space  between  the  aftermost  row-port  and  the 
stern  :  these,  added  together,  amount  exactly  to  four  hundred  and  twenty  feet. 
The  same  calculation  and  proportions  will  be  found  to  hold  perfectly  consonant 
to  the  dimensions  given  of  all  the  other  rates,  if  it  be  granted  that  no  vessel 
under  an  Hcxereme  had  more  than  one  tier  of  oars. 

This  opinion  appears  to  be  in  no  small  degree  cherished  by  that  of  others,  for 
whose  diligence  of  research,  and  solidity  of  judgment,  enquirers  cannot  but  enter- 
tain the  greatest  respect.  In  proof  of  this,  Plate  4  represents  an  Heptereme, 
or  vessel  having  seven  banks  of  oars,  taken  from  Bayfius,  and  i^  called  by  him  a 
galley  in  that  rank  or  class,  said  to  have  belonged  to  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus. 
To  confess  the  truth,  the  boldest  assertions  are  in  all  probability  little  more  than 

con- 
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conjecture ;  inasmuch  as,  had  any  determinate  grounds  existed,  on  which  a 
clear  and  positive  statenr^ent  could  have  been  formed,  there  is  no  necessity^ 
of  argument  to  convince  the  world,  that  the  points  would,  long  ere  this,  have 
bcten  very  satisfactorily  settled. 

The  Greeks  made  only  two  principal  distinctions  in  their  appellative  terms  : 
their  gallies  with  one  tier  of  oars,  which  they  called  Monocrota,  and  those  of 
tuperior  rate,  which  were  indiscriminately  named  Polycrota.  In  the  latter 
cl»ss  w«re  consequently  included  all  those  stiled  by  the  Romans,  Biremes, 
Triremes,  or  Quinquiremes,  as  well  as  others  of  still  increasing  magnitude, 
up  to  that  most  formidable  of  all  floating  structures,  at  least  in  ancient  times, 
built  by  Ptolemy  Philopater.  Meibomius,  whose  opinion,  in  some  respects, 
has  been  rather  closely  followed  by  TEscalier,  in  his  account  of  the  ancient 
gallies,  asserts,  that  in  the  Bireme,  or  vessel  having  two  ranks  of  oars,  the  seats  of 
the  rowers*  as  far  as  regarded  one  tier,  were  small  pieces  of  board,  fixed  to  the  side 
of  the  vessel,  of  sufficient  breadth  and  length  that  one  person  might  sit  on  it  com- 
inodiously,  and  that  for  the  other,  benches  were  fixed  athwart  ship  to  the  same  end 
and  purpose.  In  the  Trireme,  two  rows,  the  upper  and  lowermost,  were  seated 
oa  the  steps,  or  projecting  boards,  affixed  to  the  sides,  and  the  intermediate  rank 
an  the  cross  benches. 

lie  proceeds  farther  to  state  the  different  arrangements  made  in  the  gallies 
of  superior  size  precisely  in  the  following  terms :  in  the  Quadrireme,  two  ranks 
of  rowers  were  seated  on  the  steps  affixed  to  the  sides,  and  two  on  the  cross 
benches  ;  in  the  Quinquiremc,  three  were  ranged  on  the  side,  and  two  on  the 
tliwarts ;  in  the  Hexereme,  there  were  three  rows,  or  ranks,  of  each  de- 
scription. The  same  regulations  were  adopted  in  all  those  vessels  of  superior 
size,  which  are  mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  from  the  Heptereme  up  to  that 
of  Ptolemy,  with  its  forty  banks  of  oars.  There  are,  however,  many,  and 
indeed  very  forcible  objections,  to  great  part  of  this  opinion  and  distribution  - 
objections,  which,  having  been  already  stated  at  some  length,  will,  it  may  be 
concluded,  fully  prove  their  futility.  The  Trireme,  like  the  modern  ships  of  the 
line,  in  the  middle  or  third  rate,  was  of  the  class,  as  has  been  before  observed, 
Dpost  in  request  and  use;  for,  though  the  mention  of  Quadriremes  and 
Quinquiremes  occasionally  occurs  in  the  account  of  ancient  fleets,  the  hnes 
of  battle,  it  is  generally,  nay  universally,  admitted,  were  principaUy  composed  of 
Triremes.  Comparatively  speaking,  all  other  large  gallies  were  not  more  frequent 
than  the  first  and  second  rates  of  the  present  age.  The  Biremes  served  as  frigates. 
Vol.  I.  L  or 
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conjecture;  inasmuch  as,  had  any  determinate  grounds  existed,  on  which  a 
clear  and  positive  staten^cnt  could  have  been  formed,  there  is  no  necessity, 
of  ailment  to  convince  the  world,  that  the  points  would,  long  ere  this,  have 
bcten  very  satisfactorily  settled. 

The  Greeks  made  only  two  principal  distinctions  in  their  appellative  terms  ; 
their  galUes  with  one  tier  of  oars,  which  they  called  Monocrota,  and  those  of 
fuperior  jrate,  which  were  indiscriminately  named  Polycrota.     In  the   latter 
cUss  were  consequently  included  all  those  stiled  by  the  Romans,   Biremes, 
Triremes,  or  Quinquiremes,  as  well  as  others  of  still  increasing  magnitude, 
up  to  that  most  formidable  of  all  floating  structures,  at  least  in  ancient  times, 
built  by  Ptolemy  Philopater.     Meibomius,  whose  opinion,  in  some  respects, 
has  been  rather  closely  followed  by  TEscalier,  in  his  account  of  the  ancient 
gallies,  asserts,  that  in  the  Bireme,  or  vessel  having  two  ranks  of  oars,  the  seats  of 
the  rowers^  as  far  as  regarded  one  tier,  were  small  pieces  of  board,  fixed  to  the  side 
of  the  vessel,  of  suflicient  breadth  and  length  that  one  person  might  sit  on  it  com- 
tnodiously,  and  that  for  the  other,  benches  were  fixed  athwart  ship  to  the  same  end 
and  purpose.     In  the  Trireme,  two  rows,  the  upper  and  lowermost,  were  seated 
oa  the  steps,  or  projecting  boards,  affixed  to  the  sides,  and  the  intermediate  rank 
on  the  cross  benches. 

He  proceeds  farther  to  state  the  different  arrangements  made  in  the  gallies 
of  superior  size  precisely  in  the  following  terms :  in  the  Quadrireme,  two  ranks 
of  rowers  were  seated  on  the  steps  affixed  to  the  sides,  and  two  on  the  cross 
benches  ;  in  the  Quinquireme,  three  were  ranged  on  the  side,  and  two  on  thiJ 
tliwarts ;  in  the  Hexereme,  there  were  three  rows,  or  ranks,  of  each  de- 
scription. The  same  regulations  were  adopted  in  all  those  vessels  of  superior 
size,  which  are  mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  from  the  Heptereme  up  to  that 
of  Ptolemy,  with  its  forty  banks  of  oars.  There  are,  however,  many,  and 
indeed  very  forcible  objections,  to  great  part  of  this  opinion  and  distribution  * 
cfcjections,  which,  having  been  already  stated  at  some  length,  will,  it  may  be 
concluded,  fully  prove  their  futility.  The  Trireme,  like  the  modern  ships  of  the 
line,  in  the  middle  or  third  rate,  was  of  the  class,  as  has  been  before  observed, 
Hiost  in  request  and  use;  for,  though  the  mention  of  Quadriremes  and 
Quinquiremes  occasionally  occurs  in  the  account  of  ancient  fleets,  the  lines 
of  battle,  it  is  generally,  nay  universally,  admitted,  were  principally  composed  of 
Triremes.  Comparatively  speaking,  all  other  large  gallies  were  not  more  frequent 
than  the  first  and  second  rates  of  the  present  age.  The  Biremes  served  as  frigates. 
Vol.  I.  L  or 
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dr  vessels  required  for  arty  light  service,  and  those  with  one  tier  of  oars,  as  slcopa^ 
of  war,  supplying  the  place  of  scouts  and  adyice4)oats# 

The  same  author,  whose  account,,  not  as  deserving  implicit  belief  of  ite  cor-^ 
recthess,  but,  as  containing  more  arithmetical  statement,  appears  better  to  be 
adhered  to,  than  any  other,  after  having,  with  no  small  degi^ee  df  labour,  endea- 
voured to  clear  a  long  existing  doubt,  and  fix  a  trtie  standard  to  the  ancient  mea^ 
sure,  adds  some  interesting  information  relative  to  the  seats  themselv^;     ^  The 
thwarts,  or  seats,  (says  he)  which  were  placed  across  the  vesdel,.  were  either  boards; 
fixed  for  that  purpose  on  brackets  fastened  to  the  linings  or  benches  regularly 
propped,  and  extending  either  partially  or  intirely  from  one  side  of  the  vessel  to 
the  other."    These  different  arrangements  were  dependent  merely  orr  the  ^ize  o^ 
the  galley  t  in  such  as  were  of  inferior  force  and  dimenisions,  it  is  evident  there. 
eouH  not  exist  that  necessity  for  under  propping,  which,  if  die  thwart  was  of 
great  lengdi,  was  unavoidable.     It  is,  however,  an  opinibir,  which  has  been, 
most  generally  held,  that  the  thwarts^  even  in  gallics  of  the  greatest  breadth^ 
extended  completely  from  one  side   to  the  other>,  and  being  firmly  bolted: 
to  the  frame  itself,,  served,  not  only,  in  its  first  intention,  for  the  accom* 
modation  of  the  rowers,  but  also,  m  a  secondary  point  of  view,  most  mate- 
rially to  strengthen  and  support  the  whole  fabric.     That  this  war  the  two* 
fold  application,  may  be  very  fairly  collected  from  Eustathius^:  ?ia  ri  trvfi^i^vtiifou, 
rmi;  roiivTot^  ^yyoU  ^y^vAi  ti  tov^  rm  ntav  roij(fitjq^   xetl  ^  i^oBi^ug  ;pfiy^if^ev«r  rdii: 
B^itrrroviTi.    "  It  happens,  therefore,  that  the  ^ya^  ang/ice^th^ztts,  served  as  beams 
to  Strengthen  the  vessel^  while  a*  the  same  time  they  are  principally  intended  a^. 
scats  for  the  rowers/*'     Again :  ag  ^uyZ^  Xeyoftmou  ruw  firytiXoiw  ^uXav,   rttv  rm 
tw%ou<  SsTfjiovrreov  itou  trvmyorrtevj  ihofpf  ^uyav^   **  the  beams  were  called  ^oya  by 
the  Greeks,,  because,  like  couples  or  ties,  they  served  to  stiengthen  and  keep 
together  the  sides  of  the  vessel/* 

Some  few  persons,  indeed,  among  whom  is  Meibomius  himself,. seem  rather  to 
waver  in  their  opinion  concerning  these  juga,  or  transtra,  as  tbey  were-indiscri-»- 
nately  called^  and  trace  the  etymology  to  the  structure  and  position  of  the  thwart, 
itself.  Th^y  declare  it  as  their  idea,  that  it  was  called  jugum,.  not  from  the  verb 
jungo,  signifying  to  join,  as  others  imagined,  but  from  the  similarity  which  its 
form,  consisting  of  a  plank  Supported  by  two  uprights,  bore  to  the  j^igum  .*, 
Vtider  which  it  was  customary  with  the  Roman  republic,  and  its  rivals,  ta. 

*  Two  8t)eani  Muck  m  die  grotmcli  aad.a  Aiid  tie4 ftcroeftDftthejtop  ofihemi:^ 

decree,. 
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decree^  tiiat  these  enemies  who  laid  dowa  their  arms^  and  surt'cndered  to  th^m, 
should  pass  in  token  of  suboaission.  According  to  the  suppoeitiou  of  this  du^ 
scnting  class  of  antiquturiaas^  the  juga  were  supported,  as  before  described^  from 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  did  not  extend  nearer  to  its  sides  than  within  two 
feet  and  an  half  of  each*  From  the  same  authority  an  opinion  has  been  broached, 
that  in  the  smaller  galli»  the  distance  between  each  rower  amounted  to  two 
feet  six  inches,  and  in  the  Trireme  to  three  feet :  an  interspace  which  was  pro- 
gressively encreased  in  vessels  of  still  higher  rate,  and  superior  dimensions. 
After  much  repetition  of  what  he  had  before  laid  down  as  facts,  the  same  author 
proceeds  to  state,  in  conformity  with  the  opinion  of  Vostius,  and  other  learned 
men,  though  contrary  to  that  o(  TEscaliv,  diat,  in  all  galli«  having  more  than 
one  tier  of  oats,  the  scats  and  thwarts  were  disposed  like  a  fl^it  of  steps,  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  beneath,  which  is  given  as  that  of  the  Quinquireme» 
and  dfi&rs  not  from  what  has  been  already  described  with  more  precisian :  each 
rower  sitting  in  the  interspace  between  those  in  the  tier  above  him. 

aaaaa^aaaaa 

b  b  b  b  b  b  b  b  b 

cccccccccc 

ddd^dddddd 

eeeecceeee 

According  to  this  description,  the  tiers   a  c  and  c  were  managed  by  rowers 
sitting  on  the  short  seats  affixed  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  on  such  as  are  marked 
b  d  hy  those  occupying  the  diwarts.   There  are,  however,  so  many  objections  to 
this  ideal  arrangement,  on  grounds  which  have  been  already  assigned  at  some 
length,  that  it  may  be  very  fairly  dismissed  without  the  smallest  discussion. 
Passing  over,  therefore,  a  repetitious   farrago,  tediously  explaining   the  dif- 
ference in  quality  and  situation  between  the  sedile  or  tabula,  and  the  trans- 
trum,  that  is  to  say,  the  bracketted  seat  and  the  thwart ;  he  proceeds  to  give 
their  different  dimensions :  to  the  first  he  assigns  the  length   of  two  feet, 
and  the  breadth  of  one  foot  three  inches :  to  the  latter,  or  thwart  in  the  Tri* 
reme,   a  length  of  seven  feet,  and  the  same  breadth  as  that  of  the  sedile :  a 
calculation  which  will  come  nearly  to  the  same  point  with  that  already  ghren  by 
the  same  author,  as  the  length  and  breadth  d(  that  particular  species  of  vessel 
which  is  now  the  subject  of  description,     fn  the  Trireme  be  supposes  this  thwart 

La  to 
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to  have  been  fixed'in  the  manner  described  in  Plate  5,  Fig.  i  and  2,  and  to  have 
been  elevated  to  the  height  of  two  feet,  and  nine  inches,  from  the  keel^  or  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel.  The  absurdity  of  this  supposition  is  alone  sufficient  to  over- 
turn the  whole  theory  of  his  system  :  for,  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  thwarts  x)n 
which  the  rowers  in  the  middle  tier  sat  were  not  raised  from  the  bottom  of  that 
vessel  to  a  greater  height  than  that  just  given,  what  must  have  been  its  draught 
of  water,  or,  what  could  have  been  the  elevation  of  the  lower  tier,  as  well 
from  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  itself? 

Some  persons,  in  the  laudable  hope  of  solving  this  almost  inexplicable  enigma^ 
have  endeavoured  to  apply  the  different  terms,  by  which  the  rowers  are  dis- 
tinguished, to  different  parts  of  the  vessel  lengthwise :  supposing  that  the  ihala- 
mita  were  stationed  at  the  stern,  the  %ygUa  in  the  midship  part,  and  the  thranita 
at  the  head,  conforming  to  those  appellations  now  given  by  moderns  to  different 
parts  of  the  hull.     This  idea  also  meets  with  very  forcible  objections :  objections 
quite  sufficient  to  destroy  its  validity,  though  it  appears,  it  must  be  allowed,  oa 
many  grounds,  far  less  absurd  than  that  which  preceded  it.     To  close  this  vain 
and  almost  impossible  attempt  toward  reconciling  contradictory  auhorities,  and 
the  vague  statements  already  given,  reference  may  be  had,  in  part,  at  least,  to  one 
very  intelligible  to  common  understanding,  the  description  given  by  Vossius  of 
Ptolemy's  galley  :  since  authentic  testimonies  prove,  that  however  inconvenient 
even  such  an  arrangement  as  that  is,  may  seem  to  moderns,  three  tiers  of  oars 
were  fre<juent  among  the  ancient  gallies  of  war  ;  and  such  difficulties  as  present 
themselves,  in  opposition  to  the  belief,  yield,  to  the  suggestion  there  started,, 
more,  perhaps,  than  to  any  other  that  has  yet  been  offered. 

There  seems,  however,  some  reason  to  suspect,  that  the  difficulties  which 
have  arisen  in  this  so  long  subsisting  controversy  have  been,  in  no  slight  degree, 
encreased,  by  supposing^  that  the  shape  or  contour  of  the  Roman  gallies  was 
in  some  measure  similar  to  that  of  a  modern  strait  sided  ship.  The  total 
absence  of  any  treatise  on  the  ancient  marine,  or  description  of  the  mode  of 
construction,  written  at  the  time,  or  soon  aftei:^  the  vessels,  s©  described^  were 
built,  has  rendered  the  subject  extremely  obscure  j  and  left  the  speculative  en- 
quirer, in  modern  times,  to  follow  his  own  idea  as  temper  shall  incline,  or 
information  supposed  to  be  most  perfect,  shall  guide.  Yet  few  have  evec  hap- 
pened to  conjecture,  that  the  ancient  galley  bore  a  much  stronger  resemblance 
to  that  in  modern  use,  bearing  the  same  name,  than  to  any  other.     This  fact 

appears. 
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appears,  in  a  great  measure,  proved  beyond  controversy,  by  the  model  of  a 
Romaavessel,  found  in  the  Villa  Matthei,  which,  though  very  improperly  termed, 
a  galley,  partakes  sufficiently  of  its  peculiarities  to  leave  very  little  doubt, 
that,  though  modern  improvement  in  Marine  Architecture  may  have  suggested 
some  alterations  in  the  structure^  the  leading  characters  of  it  have  never  been, 
materially  changed. 

If  this  is  really  the  feet,  and,  to  speak  very  seriously,  there  seems  but  little, 
room  to  doubt  it,  the  mist,  which  has  so  long  enveloped  this  controversy,; 
win  be  greatly  dispersed.  Fig.  3,  Plate  5,  represents  the  demi-section 
of  a  modem  galley^  and  of  one  which,  supposing  the  idea  just  started  to  be. 
correct,  may  be  considered  a$  no  very  imperfect  representation  of  its  ancestor,, 
which  existed  two  thousand  years  before.  The  fashion  of  the  modern  vessel 
appears,  as  it  were,  to  invite  a  triple  tier  of  oars  ;  and  the  principle  may  certainly, 
be  extended  without  risk,  in  proportion  as  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  was  enlarged 
beyond  that  of  a  modern,  galley,  which^  it  must  be  supposed,  those  were  which/ 
are  commemorated  as  the  wonderful  floating  structures,  possessed  by  Ptolemy,, 
and  others.  Taking  this  suggestion.  A,  Figl.  4,  will  be  the  xaj^tcc^  or  hold  i, 
B  the  OccXetitocj  or  lower  tier ;  C  the  ^vyog ;  and  D  the  6fct¥o^i  or  upper  tier- 
It  is  by  no  means  impossible,  that  the  number  of  tiers  might,  on  particular 
occasions,  by  adopting  this  principle,  have  been*  encreased,. and  considerably  too, 
beyond  that  number  which  has  just  been  provided  for :  but  certainly  not  to- 
such  an  extent  as  can  completely  aolvethis  problematical  enquiry. 

Perplexing  as  the  foregoing  disquisition  has  invariably  proved,  to  all  who  have: 
attempted  to  pursue  it,^  better  success  cannot  be  expelled,  than  those  veryr 
learned  persons  have  experienced,  who  have  already  attempted  an  enquiry,, 
which  has  not  proved  satisfactory  even  to  themselves.  Before  one  difficulty  is* 
completeTy  conquered,  another  starts  up  with>a  still  more  formidable  aspect,  and: 
precipitates  into  absurdity  those  points  which  inquisitive  men,  with, much  earn-- 
estness,  have  laboured  to  establish :  compelling  them  to  retract  with  disgrace^ 
or  obliging  them  to  support,  on  the  best  foundation  they  can* find,  those  theories, 
which  have  generally  little  to  recommend  tiiem,.  but  their,  novelty  and  boldv 
contradiction  of  what  had  before  been  received  as^  certain  fects.  This  part 
of  the  enquiry  may  therefore  be  dismissed,,  with,  observing,,  that  the  idea  no* 
vessel  had  more  than  three  tiers  of  oars  is  probably  correct ;  for  if,  in 
pursuing  this  subject  farther,  that  system,  when  applied  to  vessels  in  most 
common  use,  as  the  Quinquireme,  and  those  of  still  superior  size,  should  be 

thought 
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thought  to  militate  against  general  opinion,  it  must  be  observed,  that  there 
does  not  perhaps  exist  any  certain  refutation  of  it :  nor,  indeed,  should  any, 
short  of  some  well  preserved  remnant  of  antiquity,  sufficiently  authenticated  by 
either  its  inscription,  or  its  general  appearance,  as  being  the  representation  of  some 
particular  object  of  our  controversy,  be  very  readily  admitted.  It  is  an  old 
and  trite  maxim,  but  not  the  less  true,  on  that  account,  that  men  with  difficulty 
comprehend  mere  description  ;  and  are  scarcely  satisfied  as  to  the  existence  of 
any  thing  that  they  do  not  actually  behold. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  different  classes  of  vessels  in  use  among  the  an- 
cients, as  well  as  of  those  which  were  of  such  extraordinary  magnitude  as  tg  be 
extremely  uncommon,  and  rarely  constructed,  have  been  transmitted  to  posterity 
with  much  apparent  certainty  and  precision.     The  celebrated  iEgyptian  vessel, 
called  the  Isrs,  is  said  to  hare  been  in  length  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  in  breadth 
forty-fire,  and  in  height,  from  the  upper  edge  of  d>e  dock  to  the  bottom  of  the 
well,  forty-three  feet.     The  well-known  Aip  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  was 
of  neai^ly  four  thousaod  toos  burthen.    The  rales  of  construction  in  general  use, 
for  those  which  w^re  usually  enopk>yed  in  commerce,  afber  the  art  had  progress 
sively  advanced  toward,  what  was  then  supposed  perfectioi>,  were  in  the.fdlowitq^ 
proportion :  supposing  the  breadth  twenty^five  feet,  the  kngth  was  one  hundred* 
The  galUes  which  were  intended  intirely  for  the  purposes  of  war,  were  twice 
that  length,  but  of  the  same  breadth  ;  nor  can  that  very  extensive  (tifference  be 
deemed  incredible,  or  even  wonderful,  when  it  is  known,  that,  even  in  nK)dern 
times,  vessels,  no  less  extravagantly  proportioned,  have  been  built  for  particular 
purposes,  and  hafve  proved  by  no  means  ill  adapted  to  them. 

Meibomius  gives  the  following  dimensions  of  the  ancient  Roman  Triremes : 
**  They  were,*'  says  he,  "  in  length  one  hundred  and  five  feet ;  in  breadth  eleven  j 
but,  according  to  new  regulations,  adopted  after  the  time  of  Julius  Cesar,  they 
were  built  only  ninety  feet  in  length,  and  ten  in  breadth :  the  Quadriremc 
was  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  long,  and  thirteen  broad :  the  height; 
of  the  Octoreme,  (as  the  same  atithor  asserts)  measured,  from  the  upper  surface 
of  the  deck  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  keel,  ckven  feet :  the  Hexereme  nine*'* 
Their  fir*  requisite,  as  there  has  already  been  occasion  to  remark,  was  swiftness  : 
on  that  principally  depended  the  success  of  all  their  naval  encounters  *;  and  every 

♦  There  cAimot  thcrefoifc  be  aaich  wonder  at  tbe  ssuuo  principles  being  adhered  to,  on  some  occa- 
sions, in  later  timcs« 

Other 
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tthtr^  qtiafity  Wts  f)f  Iktle  CouMquenoe  to  thete.     For  this  reason^  the  tnindt  cf 

Che^  it^i^tous  tiMti»  tvho  considered  the  science  of  coMtructsng  Tusek  m  a  na* 
tional  art,  which  the  well-doing  of  their  country  partjcokuiy  deroaiulod  shojld  be 
carefully  cultivated,  were  constantly  applied  to  the  discovery  or  advancement 
bf  some  improvement.  As  soon  as  it  was  practixrally  found,  that  the  narrow- 
ness of  their  vessels  contributed,  in  a .  great  degree,  to  their  swiftness,  and 
this  was  estabUfibed  as  a  fixed,  an  Hivarobk  piiocifJe,  the  iiext  care  was  to 
dispose  the  rowers  so  commodiouriy  within  the  vcssei^  that  they  might  not,  in 
the  first  place,  impede  each  other  in  their  motions,  and  In  the  second,  that  no 
part  of  the  side  should  be  left  vacant  where  it  was  possible  to  employ  or  worlt 
tti  oar«.  The  ^ttatfunent  to  tlus  dogree  of  perfection  is  attributed  to  the  Sido^ 
nians  ;  and  the  variety  of  the  different  services,  which  repeated  warfare  created, 
gave  birth  to  all  those  different  classes  into  which  the  ancient  galiies  were^ 
divided. 

The  extravagant  length,  in  proportion  to  their  breadth,  that  the  Grecians,  as 
well  as  Romans,  were  accustomed  to  give  their  war-gallies,  was  not  adopted  merely 
with  the  same  design  as  that  which  modern  refinement  has  occasionally  supposed: 
eligible,  under  the  idea  that  the  length  of  a  vessel,  provided  the  principle  is  not. 
stretched  too  far,  contributes  materially  to  its  swiftness.     A  secondary  reason, 
might  have   encouraged  the  original   practice ;   but,  certainly,  the  first   that 
suggested  it,  was  the  opportunity  it  afforded  of  augmenting  the  number  of  oars 
in  each  tier  beyond  that  which  could  have  been  employed,  had  their  war-gallies 
been  no  longer  than  those  which  were  solely  built  for  commercial  purposes.. 
The  utility  of  this  principle  has  been  fully  established  by  the  practice  of  after- 
ages  ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  to  find  even  at  the  present  day  galiies 
belonging  to  different  states  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  sea,   the  length 
of  which  is  nearly  seven  times  that  of  their  breadth,,  or  175  to  25  ;  between 
which,  and  the  proportion,  said  to  have  been  established  by  the  Romans,  there 
is  no  very  considerable  disparity. 

To  these  remarks,  urged  in  defence  of  historical  information^  it  may  be 
added,  that,  the  ancients  seldom  ventured  far*  from  the  shore,  or  quitted  their 
ports  at  those  seasons  when  hurricanes,  dr  weather  sufficiently  tempestuous  to  ^ 
endanger  their  safety,  might  be  reasonably  expected;. so  that,  however  strange 
and  kmfvoper  a. vessel  constructed  according  to  the  proportions  already  given, 
in  respect  to  breadth,  may  to  some  modern  artists  appear^  the  closest  inveitiga— 
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Dotfaing  so.  absolutely  repugnant  to  the  service  and  uses 
severally  intended,  as  to  justify  an  opinion  that  they  have 
sniT  =a2ismitted  to  them  *. 


Toction'of  controversy,  of  doubt,  and  obscurity,  has  "been  raised  with  regard  to 

;  31arine  Architecture,  by  an  attention  to  the  translations  of  accounts,  instead  of 

■  .a*^^::-^  sc   crgom^  rjoDSclves  in  die  language  in  which  they  were  first  written.   TTicre  is  a  descrip- 

.    .   **^c^rv  <^  -a^f  93m  extant,  where  mention  is  made,  among  many  other  wondeifiil  circumstances, 

:^      «i^  .^xcrotfMst  vish  fountains,  gardens,  a  theatre,  and  Jbvr  "markets  !  The  attribudon  of  the  last 

^ »  -.^x«adK  ipiii  I  iMirr  to  a  ship,  has  been  caused  by  the  translator  having  mistaken  the  words 

•«...%'     *tr^   'jteanxD^ /bur  deckSf  with  which  there  is  but  little  doubt  the  vessel  was  furnished)  for 

^  *.^*aA»  nmixr  .'^  focum,  signifying  a  market.     A  variety  of  similar  abstn-dities  and  mistakes  might 

V  ^.,  utH  >f  iscwercd  on  diligent  enquiry,  but  one-example,  so  striking  as  that  adduced,  may  probably 
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CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTH. 

Description  of  the  Vessels  employed  by  the  Grecians  for  the  Purpose  of  trant^ 
porting  their  Army  ^preparatory  to  the  Siege  of  Troy — Addition  of  Decks  to 
Gallies — Nautical  History  of  the  Athenians^  the  Lacedemonians j  and  other 
Grecian  Republics^  with  an  Account  of  the  different  Improvements  made  by 
them  while  they  continued  to  flourish  as  Maritime  Powers — their  Wars  with  each 
other ^  and  their  total  Annihilation  by  the  Romans — Description  of  the  dijffetent 
Materials  used  in  the  Construction  of  Gallies ^  independent  of  the  Timber  itself 
— th^  Nails — the  Method  of  preventing  the  Water  from  penetrating  through 
the  Seams — the  Use  made  of  Flax  for  this  Purpose — Practice  of  peeing  and 
sheathing  the  Bottom^  proved  by  TrajatCs  Galley  raised  out  of  the  Lake  Riccio 
— Opinion  of  Vossius  as  to  the  fittest  Place  for  the  Rudder — Modern  Con^ 
troversies  on  the  same  Subject^  and  on  the  Situation  and  Size  of  the  Masts 
as  well  as  Yards — the  aboriginal  Vessel  of  different  Countries  described— the 
Rates y  or  Raft^  invented  by  the  Egyptians^  and  afterwards  adopted^  as  well  by 
the  Phanicians  as  the  Ethiopians — the  Discovery  of  various  Countries  by  Per^ 
sons  navigating  Vessels  of  this  Kind — the  Canna^  or  CanoCj  first  used  by  the 
Inhabitants  of  that  Part  of  Europe  now  called  Germany — the  Derivation  of  the 
Term — an  Account  of  the  various  Modes  practised  by  Countries  far  distant  from 
each  other ^  in  constructing  Vessels  bearing  this  Name^  and  an  Enquiry  into  Ety^ 
mology  and  true  Meaning  of  the  Word — The  different  Dimensions  and  Profior^ 
tions  in  the  Vessels  adopted  by  the  Ancients., 

THE  trivial  variation  which  existed  between  the  vessels  of  different 
countries,  in  the  early  ages  of  navigation,  renders  it  almost  needless 
to  adopt  any  division  of  accounts  with-  regard  to  them.  But  the  case  is  far 
different  with  respect  to  the  maritime  history  of  those  countries  :  for  although 
the  brief  and  summary  notice  already  taken  of  their  progressive  acquisition  of 
naval  empire,  as  it  were  in  chronological  order,  might  pass,  with  many,  as  suiB- 
cient,  yet,  as  forming  a  proper  chain  of  connection  to  the  whole,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  enlarge,  in  some  measure,  that  short  recapitulation  already  given, 
which,  notwithstanding  it  may  serve  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  nautical 
history  of  the  world,  previous  to  the  usurpation  of  Ca:sar,  is  far  too  desultory 
to  afford  that  degree  of  information  necessary  to  be  given,  of  the  varioxis  addi* 
tions  and  improvements  which  experience  and  necessity,  aided  by  ingenious 
invention,  gradually  introduced. 

Vol.  I.  M  The 
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The  early  ages  may,  without  much  hesitation,  be  passed  over,  for  serious  his* 
tory  should  not  only  decidedly  avoid  entering  into  the  regions  of  fiction  and  ro- 
mance, but  also  act  with  extrtc&e  cautidn,  whenever  contradictory  fepmts,  doubt^ 
or  surmise,  appear  to  cloud  the  face  of  narrative,  and  render  it  raysteriom,  or 
cvto  obscure.  It  seeing  universally  agreed  on,  that  previous  to  Ae  Trojan  War^ 
all  vessels,  however  large  their  dimensions  might  be,  were  c?titirfely  open :  of 
this  description  were  those  employed  in  the  transportation  of  the  Gredan 
army  ;  fel*  the  useful  addition  of  decks  w&s  a  contrivance  which  certainly  did 
net  tak«  pfatce  till  many  years  subsequent  to  the  event  just  mentioned.  The 
Reports  of  immense  fleets  equipped  on  various  occasions,  throwing  the  quality  of 
the  vessels  which  cofAposed  them  out  of  the  question,  though  they  may  have 
been  considered  by  many  persons  as  hyperbolical  and  incredible,  by  no  means 
tend  to  Wedtkea  the  fact,  whkh,  on  ftieeting  with  thos^  repoits,  might  at  first 
be  doubted  by  those  who  considered  them  in  a  mere  cursory  manner.  How- 
ever high  the  genius  of  the  Greeks  may  stand  in  public  opinion,  with  respect  to 
litefature,  and  the  polite  arts,  it  certainty  may  be  asaomed,  without  ofience  to 
their  consequence,  or  the  opinion  of  the  most  zealous  advocate  for  the  dignity 
of  ancient  knowlege,  that  their  skill  in  mechanics^  particularly  such  as  related 
to  n^aritime  affiiirs,  little  exceeded  that  of  the  more  ingenious  classes  of  inha« 
bkants  among  the  newly  discovered  countries  in  the  B6uth  seas. 

Is  it  not  probable  that  there  are  actually  at  this  moment  princes  and  chieftains 
in  that  part  of  the  world  now  called  New  Zeeland,  or  even  in  many  other  coun- 
tries of  less  note  in  the  same  quarter,  who  could  collect^  on  the  spur  of  the  occa- 
sion, a  fleet  of  four  hundred  fighting  vessels,  or  twice  or  three  times  that  number 
if  necessary;  and  what  reason  is  there  to  suppose,  that  the  armament  under  Aga- 
memnoii  was  composed  of  vessels  superior  in  description  to  those  just  mentioned? 
The  supposed  pre-eminence  which  in  popular  opinion  one  country  maintains 
over  the  other,  consists,  perhaps,  in  nothing  more  than  that  the  warrior  of  the 
south  seas  has  been  destitute  of  an  Homer  to  hand  down  his  exploits,  embel- 
lished with  the  necessary  elegance  of  poetry  and  fiction,  or  of  a  Thucididcs  to 
write  the  history  of  his  wars.  At  least,  if  any  such  have  ever  existed,  they 
still  continue  in  embryo  with  respect  to  European  discovery. 

The  word  naves  (ships)  being  indiscriminately  used  for  all  vessels,  whether 
mere  boats,  or  such  as  were  of  the  most  extensive  dim^isions  then  built,  it 
bt  comes  almost  impossible  to  discriminate  between  the  Isis  of  the  Egyptians  *, 

•  Sec  page  17. 
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^xvi  tkc  ino^t  ^icptuii^er^  co^ooif^r^x  gh)p«  (if  s^h  muat  h»  tbd  gmeral 
t^roi)  occuple4  in  (be  $i^p  if^f^i^n^r.  After  Wiog  trod  the  aamc  grouiid 
which  the  gr^t^er  p»rt  pf  ^)^  ^u|h9r»  or  comco^nt^tora  bdve  felt  ihomsekM 
cpippielled  to  pass  over }  after  attributing  ajs  well  tQ  J^soh,  tp  H^rg ulca,  to 
MiBp4^  ari4  othcfs,  t^iken  iadividu?lly,  together  with  the  Egyptigns  and  Phfrain 
ciaijs,  a§  ^  pegplc,  that  rank  of  ipv^tors  and,  iajprovers  in  the  lieiettce  of  Marifto 
Architcetufc,  whjch  it  is  umveraailly  adipitte4  they  were  severally  entitted  t^»  it 
ecepas  Ypry  evident,  that  the  Grecians  having*  s^ftpf  the  conclusion  of  the  Trojwi 
W9r,  eiypye4  a  long  an4  cpntinued  p^ace,  thjeir  populatioii  began  to  eaoff ase  $q 
r^picJly^  A$  tp.  ren4pf  if  ^^vishle,.  if  ftot  actually  n?c§wftry  for  tt^oK  to  aend  ft>ed% 
di^^ant  cqlpnif^s,  ^f  tl^^  n>ere  pqrpps/|  of  paMng  the  enoth^  ooHntFy.  Settl*^ 
inepts  were  accordingly  ra^4^  iii  A«i?  Mi^or,  and  m^ny  of  tbe  adjaoent  islands^ 
whpre^  captivaFpd  by  the  fertility  of  th^  spi|,  as  well  as  the  salubrity  of  the  air, 
they  fou94(^4  twelve  mpst  flpMri^ing  cities,  and  called  the  coootrx  Ionia  ^.  Th» 
9^tural  ^eptioi>  8^b§is^i^g  ^ftw^n  the  new*  ftnd  the  parent  QQu»try>  I^Hl  tb^ 
fpiin^af ipg  of  sp  perffct  ^n  aUiance  between  them,  that  they  formad,  u  it  were, 
one  state ;  and,  relying  on  th%^  n3V9il  power  which  in  tbosc  eai^ly  ^t  of  th* 
world  w^  cppsidered  as  eytre 9>ely  fprmiditble,  heotta^ed  act  to  wa^e  war  agiainst 
the  mpst  ppwerful  prbces  aiui  govcrnoientSf 

'Jhfi  iajiatut?ints  of  Pelqppnne9\i^,  in  ^  short  time  tfter  tbiai  evi^t,  pnr$Bed  tht 
s^qoe^  c^ief^v^rp,  ^nd  det^c^ing  colonies  to  the  westward,  gainod  %  foic^ng  04 
l;he  southern  par|s  of  ftaly^  where,  having  founded  Crotona,  Tareatuna,  and 
.  9^her  pities  of  t^e  first  con%equpnce*  thai  covmtTy  ^cqqireci^  fifwn  the  iiew  aet« 
tlpr^,  the  narue  of  Gratia  M?ijpr,  Thp  power,  the  consequence  necessary  t^ 
ca^rry  these  measures  into  effect,  must  of  necessity  have  been  great ;  nor  waa 
it  ii^  waf  and  colooi^^tipn  only  that  the  Greeks  became  so  fprmidablo  and  con-^ 
opicuous :  coimaerce  atti^cted  their  notice  i(\  a  very  considerable  degree ;  aa 
that  notwithstanding;  their  history  is  more  enyelpped  in  dk>ubt  than  that  of 
2^y  other  coevail  st?te,  or  natipn,  yet  no  one  Q^n  deny  their  nvirine  to  hftVQ 
been  the  nxost  cons^eq^ential  in  the  universe^  at  4  time  when  the  gfeolness  of 
Carthage  was  in  embryo,  and  the  Roman  n^^mo  hftd  not  coounenced  its  exist- 
ence. 

The  Corinthians,  according  to  the  best. authors,  rosp  intp  consequence  as 
successors,  or  rajt}\ef  rivals^  ta  the  Fes(  of  their  Grecian  neighbours.    The  com- 

*  Now  forming  a  part  of  Anatolia. 
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xnencement  of  their  naval  empire  is  fixed  at  the  distance  of  four  hundred  years 
from  the  destruction  of  Troy,  and  consequently  near  fifty  before  Rome  itself 
was  founded.  They  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  people  who  established  a 
regular  system  for  the  construction  of  vessels,  and  to  have  been  the  authors 
of  many  of  those  contrivances  or  additions  of  beams  and  timbers,  which, 
contributing  to  render  vessels  more  capable  of  enduring  those  rude  shocks 
they  were  in  all  probability  destined  to  encounter,  consequently  lessened,  in 
no  small  degree,  all  the  manifold  dangers  to  which  the  early  navigators  were 
more  particubrly  exposed.  The  Corinthians  are  moreover  said  to  have  been 
the  first  inventors  of  triremes ;  and  the  acquisition  of  this  power  almost  natu- 
rally, without  intending  a  sarcasm,  produced  ambition,  with  the  desire  of  con- 
quest. The  inhabitants  of  Corcyra,  an  island  now  called  Corfu,  felt  the  first 
effects  of  this  impulse.  They  had  for  many  years  held  a  distinguished  rank 
as  a  maritime  people,  while  the  art  of  navigating,  as  well  as  constructing 
vessels,  had  been  confined  to  a  more  humble  sphere,  but  compelled  to  yield  to 
the  superior  skill  and  power  of  their  assailants  :  they  were  driven  from  their 
settlements,  which  were  occupied  by  the  invaders. 

The  just  and  retributive  punishment  due  to  so  flagrant  and  unprovoked  a 
violation  of  the  law  of  nature,  as  well  as  of  nations,  fell  on  the  Corinthians. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  new  colony,  naturally  pursuing  the  same  steps  and 
measures  which  the  mother  country  had  taught  them  the  means  of  practising^ 
soon  acquired  a  knowlege  and  consequence  which  enabled  them  to  give 
considerable  disturbance  to  the  parent  state.  The  feuds,  the  disputes,  which 
existed  between  them,  were  continual.  If  Corinth  boasted  of  her  triremes, 
the  Corcyrians  were  equally  proud  in  possessing  vessels  scarcely  inferior  in 
force  and  dimensions.  To  such  an  height  did  their  confidence  soon  rise,  that 
after  some  preparatory  altercation,  they  commenced  a  regular  naval  war  against 
their  parent.  The  Corcyrians  were  indeed  subdued ;  and  the  contest  is  the 
more  entitled  to  notice,  on  account  of  the  naval  combat  which  took  place  in 
consequence  of  it>  which  stands  on  record  as  the  first  contest  of  that  particular 
kind  which  had  then  ever  happened  since  the  creation  of  the  world.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place  A.  M.  3295,  or  thereabouts,  nearly  one  hundred 
years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome. 

From  this  epoch  the  system  of  naval  war  may  be  said  to  commence ;  for 
though  much  earlier  mention  is  made  of  ships,  and  e»en  fleets,  having  been 
fitted  out  by  different  personages,  and  on  different  occasions,  yet  there  is  no  evi- 
dence 
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dence  whatever  of  two  naval  armaments  having  ever  entered  into  contest  with 
each  other,  previous  to  the  sera  just  mentioned.  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  is 
indeed,  with  good  foundation,  said  to  have  reigned  master  of  the  sea  nearly 
six  hundred  years  before  that  time ;  yet  there  is  no  proof  whatever,  of  his 
having  met  with  any  opposition  to  his  projects.  The  pirates,  or  plunderers  \ 
whom  he  destroyed,  or  put  tp  flight,  either  fled  at  the  first  intelligence  of 
his  approach,  or  surrendered  without  opposition,  being  awed  into  submission 
by  the  terror  of  his  power.  The  countries  which  he  is  reported  to  have  sub- 
dued having  no  naval  force  to  withstand  him,  surrendered  to  the  might  of  that 
which  was  sent  against  them,  or  his  fleet  acting  merely  as  transports,  the  sol- 
diers whom  it  conveyed,  effected  the  conquest  without  any  additional  aid. 
The  allied  Grecian  fleet,  which  proceeded  to  the  attack  of  Troy,  according 
to  chronologists  about  the  year  of  the  world  2767,  seventy  years  subsequent 
to  the  reign  of  Minos,  is  to  be  considered  as  having  acted  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple ;  and  the  different  expeditions  of  Sesostris,  Hercules,  with  their  different 
cotemporaries,  or  rivals  in  fame,  were  uniformly  successful,  because  uniformly 
unopposed. 

The  situation  of  Corinth  was  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  acquisition  and 
maintenance  of  naval  empire  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  Built  on  the- 
isthmus,  which  connects  Peloponnesus,  now  the  Morea,  with  Attica  and  Boeotia^ 
or,  in  other  words,  with  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus,  and 
Saronicus,  now  called  the  gulph  of  Engia  and  Lepanto,  afforded  them  an 
easy  passage  into  the  two  opposite  quarters  of  the  ocean,  east  or  west.  The 
peninsula  of  the  modem  Morea  was  completely  at  its  mercy,  all  intercourse 
with  Greece,  and  indeed  'with  any  other  country  in  the  world,  being  absolutely 
restrained,  if  Corinth  thought  proper  imperatively  to  forbid  it.  Athens  and 
other  states,  placed  in  what  might  be  called  the  continent,  were  scarcely  in  a 
superior  situation,  till  the  continued  application  of  a  series  of  years  enabled 
them,  in  some  degree,  to  rival  the  power  of  their  tyrant. 

The  seed,  however,  of  naval  contest  being  Once  sown,  the  plant  began  to 
thrive  and  encrease  with  a  rapidity  almost  incredible.  The  augmentation  of 
the  size  of  vessels,  and  the  improvements  progressively  made  in  the  mecha- 
nical construction  of  them,  naturally  led  both  to  the  extension  of  commerce, 
and  of  warfare.  The  lonians  soon  became,  if  not  rivals,  at  least  competitors  : 
they  braved,  they  held  in  contempt,  the  threats  of  the  most  powerful  monarchs^ 

*  Sec  page  32,  ct  seq% 
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A  Y^ry  ioter^ipg  ?fl?fi4<^  js  rp)%|f 4  ^opcornipg  tipse  ^n^erpwyig  people : 
Cropws,  the  weH  knpwn  king  ^  Lyd^i  having  tafeea  ?oro?  cause  of  pffeacc, 
app^^ed  deterijiined  ta  cru^h  at  ouc^,  by  tke  forc9  qf  his  arms,  a  ftate  which 
he  considered  as  al^^pst  t^  inconsidpraWe,  and  contenjptible  to  excite  hk  auger. 
Bias,  one  of  th*>?e  personages  who  were  distinguish/ed  by  the  hooourable  appel< 
lotion  of  the  wise  noen  of  Greece,  happening  to  enter  tl^e  Hiu^-i  preSK^nce  at 
the  tixjae  wlipn  his  d^pler  v{^s  ipost  vehen^^nf,  being  ag||:«d  for  wv^s,  v^ry  dryly 
answered,  that  tl^  lonians,  whp^  principal  strength  ]s^y  m  ibejf  cqnjbjii^ 
insnlar  settleinents^  ^PM  <>S^  th'eir  march  to  attach  hi^  ^jt^  aA  ^M^y.  9A9.sls|ij}g 
of  tea  thousand  h^pifs^.  Tk^  king  cpyld  $oarce]|y  rp/raiij  ffopa  k«ghte*  it  tb« 
fictitious  ii>telligenqe(  Vfhiph  h,e  W^^  Pre^^ilp^s  ^^ugb  ^  Tiepeiv^  as  f{i(4,  4^- 
c1f»ry)gt  at  the  sjme  tiip.<j,  tljjt  hp  4e§i/ft4  nqtt)ir>g  jnof^  ^hj^g  tjjjftt  t^i^y  i^W^i 
q^orjd  so  f?ir  an  oppprt^nity  of  pypjsfeiBg  tlp^nj  fpr  tj^ck  t^gnaerity.  *^  ?ltgr," 
rpjpined  Bias  quickly,  "  wpmW  (hfy  vfisfe  i^r  ai?y  ppo^i-^  favourable;  qccft^joA 
of  cl^tbing  yojij,  thjn  that  ypH  showM  ?t|fip(»^  \?y  ^iig-  qy|  g  flfpu  feo  «>^t 
tend  with  theni  on  an  eLpnrjent,  ^F^\9^^  tl\9y  taaH*^  l»vg  sq  p)jipifes|  %  Stfperiofity 
over  you."  Croesus,  struck  with  the  observation,  turned  his  anger,  p{»rli9p». 
s^ill  njore  unfortiina^cly,  agaifisjk  Cy^^,  thp  PorsLi§a, ;  *q4  the  ^ffrmh  vyhglteyer 
k  npighf  be,  which  the  l9Ai*i)§  ^4  9^r§4»  pagged  Qver  uq»o.ti?ed. 

Th,e  same  spirit  of  a«?rpganpj?  which  had  led  tfeis  p59pi?  tp  d^pisft  the  th.rfsjs 
of  Croesus,  caused  a  simjlar  ponduct  >yith  regard  IQ  QSPi^  his  cppquerpr.  Th# 
letter,  however,  more  wary  th^fi  th?;  J-ydiaOf  ?»dopjE«d  g  d>|fefefl{  $y$^m  of 
war^re.  The  loai^ns,  ^u^ed  with  th^^JT  l^te  a4v9()tage>  i^Pj*  s^ch  it  alight  bp 
called,  werjB  |ed,  ^n  pp  l?s?  degree,  to  contcffiii  the  thr«*t^  <?f  CyrWf*  becaHses, 
they  kqiew  him  fo  bp  4c«M^ytp  of  amy  o^ysI  fftf^P.  I|e  W*s  hjflpsjjjf  %yr^r^  pf 
the  deficiency,  ^n4  apqof4ingly  or4f;fed  oofi-  of  \ixi  geiverals,  ^ith  a  syfficient 
^rnay,  to  att^k  ^i)ph  qf  tb|eir  citie^  ^  were  s^^a|^  pu,  th^  gontuysnt  it$(B}f 
pf  A^ia  lyiinpr.  ThjC  Phoc^ns  fell  thp  fir^t  vjptjnii}  tq  his,  Y^ngjB^Sic^;  but 
they  scarcely  waited  the  attapl^:  fJDf  h%vj«^§  pi^h^i^lfpi  th§Mr  wiv/??  Ui4  Mr 
«^q,  togethjw  wjph  U??  ipo^  vahj^blp  E^ft  pf  thfiir  pro|)firty,  ^n  bpAr4  their 
4cet,  they  prpp^dfjd,  in  thP  ^rst  iftsf^ncct  tq  l^taly,  a^4  qujclFljs  aftgrwdft 
passed  ovpf.  ifliQ  Sp^u.  From  then,9p  they  fgftig  ?q«?(>qv^  tp  th^^f  psrt  of 
Fr^cc  wh^rf  Mawcilks  i&  npjy  sjti^io^  {  an4  ?%«  n  l»r»f ty  of  |p/$y w  r«9(]6tpd 
th|;.mselves  pf  sufficient  qqnsQtjT^pnce  (q  hlY^  th^r  ^Ui^P^e  cpy/^^  by  Um 
ilpip^s,  whep  the  rf3^%  w^  ift  ii|?  n^qp^  f^/^shlPg  ftsd  eA?rc^g  (t^te. 
Cambyses,  son  to  Cyrus,  having  succeeded  to  that  great  and  magnanimous 
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priht^,  acitjtki^ed,  by  coficjircit  and  by  industry,  a  naval  force,  which  enabled 
him  ndt  oiily  la  make  war  on,  but  tb  conquer  virioUs  states,  and  at  last,  to 
turn  hi*  artay  igainst  Grtece,  as  well  as  agaiwst  the  Athenians  themselves. 

The  latter  indeed  wtrt  the  aggressors,  prevailed  on  by  the  artful  insinuations 
6f  Af istiJigofAs,  irt  lohiail,  who  hiving  be6n  driven  ftota  his  government  by  the 
irmy  of  the  Persians,  possessed  sufficient  address  to  persuade  the  people  of 
Atiicns,  that  it  was  incumbent  on  them,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  parent  state, 
to  avenge  the  cause  of  their  much  wronged  colonists.  The  resolution  for  war 
Was  taken  in  an  evil  hour.  The  Persian  having  collected  the  whole  naval 
fortx  of  the  t^hoehicianS  to  his  own  side,  attacked  and  made  himself  com- 
plete master  of  Samos,  Chios,  and  many  other  islands  in  the  same  quarter. 
The  lonians,  howevier,  fell  not  tamely  beneath  his  yoke :  they  equipped  their 
whole  fleet,  Which  is  reported,  to  have  consisted  of  three  hundred  and  three 
gallies,  pi^opefly  armed  for  war,  resolving  at  least  to  contend  for  their  libeN 
ties,  with  a  finttness  and  intrepidity  which  certainly  nlerited  a  better  fate. 
The  force  6f  Cambyses,  added  to  that  of  the  j^oenicians,  amounted  to  more 
than  six  h\Jndred  vessels ;  and  th6  superiority  of  numbers,  after  an  obstinate 
contest,  prevailed.  The  consequence  of  the  victory  was  the  destruction  of 
Sattios,  the  rtiassacte  of  the  people  of  Chios,  and  the  total  depopulation  of  all 
the  neighbouring  islands,  whose  inhabitants,  either  by  consanguinity  or  treaty, 
were  in  any  degree  connected  with  the  principals  In  the  dispute. 

In  consequence  bf  this  dreadful  Vengeance,  the  very  name  of  the  Persian 
became  terrible  all  over  Greece.  His  preparations  huhg  over  the  minds  of 
the  people,  notwithstanding  their  natural  spirit  and  contempt  of  danger,  as 
somewhat  more  to  be  feared  than  the  stroke  of  death  itself.  Eaf ly  in  the 
ensuing  spring,  Mardonius,  the  PferSian  generalissimo  both  by  sea  and  hnd^ 
having  drawn  together  an  itomensc  fleet,  principally  from  those  countries 
which,  tliough  strled  the  allies  of  Persia,  were  in  fact  mere  tributaries  and 
vassals  to  her,  commenced  the  dreadful  scene  of  warfare — the  Cilicians,  the 
people  of  Cyprus,  the  Phcrntcians,  and  m*any  otheifS,  alt  joined,  through  com- 
pulsion, in  the  enterpric&e  of  intended  destruction*  Providence,  however,  as  it 
were  in  puAishtfient  of  human  arrogance,  decreed  iti  failure.  A  violent  storm 
dOslt&jrtdj  at  one  stroke,  three  hundred  vessels,  which  passed  under  the  deno- 
rtrinafiett  of  triremes,*  together  with  afl  the  military  engines  and  implements 
stored  on  board  them,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  their  crews,  amounting  to 
twenty  thousand  persons.     This  information,  provided  it  is  correct,  aflfbrds  no 
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inconsiderable  insight  into  the  equipment  and  force  of  the  ancient  marine. 
The  numbers  of  the  unfortunate  victims,  for  such  they  might  be  considered, 
divided  by  that  of  the  vessels  lost,  amount  to  sixty-six  and  a  small  fraction,  as 
the  crew  of  each,  for  the  destruction  is  said  to  have  been  so  fatally  complete, 
that  none  of  the  persons  employed  either  as  mariners,  or  soldiers,  on  board 
them,  are  said  to  have  been  preserved.  The  foregoing  forms  a  sad,  though 
curious  circumstance^  which  renders  the  modern  apportionment  of  individual 
numbers  extremely  easy,  and  adds  strongly  to  those  objections  already  made, 
as  to  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term  trireme,  and  the  supposition  that  it 
implies  a  vessel  of  three  tiers  of  oars,  placed  above  each  other.  Without  again 
entering  into  any  repetition  of  controversy,  it  must  be  evident,  that  sixty-six 
parsons  could  not  suffice  to  work  even  nine  oars,  (three  in  a  rank)  so  arranged; 
but  that  a  crew,  not  more  numerous,  would  be  quite  adequate  to  the  task  of 
impelling  thirty  on  each  side,  divided  into  three  ranks  of  ten  each  ♦,  placed  in 
one  line.  In  a  subject  so  extremely  open  to  mere  opinion,  and  supported  by 
what  must  be  considered  at  best  as  doubtful  evidence,  every  collateral  circum- 
stance tending,  in  the  smallest  degree,  to  elucidate  it,  cannot  fail  of  being 
otherwise  than  highly  consequential. 

It  were  a  needless,  not  to  say  impertinent,  waste  of  time,  to  enter  on  the  various 
transactions  cither  of  this  war,  or  that  which  followed  it,  under  the  direction  of 
Xerxes,  the  son  and  successor  to  the  former  prince.  The  only  circumstance  that 
appears  to  demand  particular  notice,  is  the  wonderful  account  given  of  the  fleet 
possessed  by  the  latter,  which  is  made,  by  ancient  historians,  to  have  consisted 
of  four  thousand  two  hundred  vessels,  twelve  hundred  of  which  are  said  to  have 
been  triremes :  of  the  remainder,  the  largest  were  furnished  with  fifty  oars 
each,  and  those  of  the  smaller  rate  with  thirty.  The  vessels  of  the  latter 
description,  which  acted  merely  as  transports,  contained,  according  to  their 
burthen,  from  eighty,  to  two  hundred  and  thirty  soldiers,  or  mariners,  each. 
The  operations  of  the  son  were  attended  with  no  less  a  degree  of  misfortune 
than  those  of  his  father  had  been.  Four  hundred  of  his  gallies  of  war  were 
destroyed  by  a  sudden  tempest,  together  with  so  great  a  proportion  of  his  store- 
ships  and  transports,  that  one  third  part  of  his  whole  force  was  completely 
destroyed  ere  it  afrived  in  the  presence  of  its  apparently  devoted  enemy. 
Against  the  remainder,  the  Athenians  displayed  prodigies  of  valour,  but  supe- 

♦  See  page  73- 
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fioritj  of  numbers  prevailed,  after  a  bloody  contest,  which  continued  three  days, 
over  courage  and  intrepidity.  The  fleet  of  Greece,  confederated  against  a  com- 
mon enemy,  soon  obtained  its  revenge ;  for  having  been  enclosed  as  an  almost 
certain  prey  at  Salamis,  it  became,  after  a  most  desperate  and  unequal  conflict, 
completely  victorious  over  the  Persians.  This  success  was  principally  attribu* 
table  to  the  genius  and  abilities  of  the  great  Themistocles,  who,  in  that  infancy 
of  naval  tactics,  had  discernment  tnough  to  perceive  the  advantage,  and  judg* 
ment  to  make  the  best  use  in  his  power,  of  the  weather  gage. 

Thus  was  the  im|)ending  danger,  temporarily  averted,  but  the  cause  of  it  WM 
not  destroyed.  The  Persian^  rendered  furious  by  his  discomfiture,  and  fearful 
of  recommencing  a  dispute,  without  some  farther  extraneous  aid,  against  1 
warlike  people,  who,  though  perpetually  disunited,  when  suffered  to  remain  un* 
molested,  possessed  suflScient  sagacity  to  enter  into  a  firm  confederacy  against 
so  dangerous  a  foe,  addressed  himself  to  the  Carthaginians,  a  people  rising,  at 
that  time,  rapidly,  into  consequence.  So  earnest  did  the  crafty  insinuations  of 
the  king  render  his  new  allies,  tt^t  it  is  confidently  asserted,  though  the  account 
certainly  borders,  in  no  slight  degree,  on  the  marvellous,  that  they  contrived 
to  draw  together,  after  an  immense  expence  and  lab^r,  an  army  consisting 
of  three  hundred  thousand  fighting  men,  and  a  fleet  of  five  thousand  sail,  twd 
thousand  of  which  were  gallies,  the  remainder  transports,  or  vessels,  laden  with 
different  naval  or  military  storesv  The  same  current  of  misfortune  which 
bad  so  repeatedly  pursued  former  attempts,  ceased  not,  on  this  occasion,  to 
be  at  least  as  rapid  as  those  which  had  taken  place  at  any  earlier  period. 
Amilcar,  on  whom  the  chief  command  of  this  mighty  force  was  bestowed^ 
was  overtaken  by  a  Violent  storm,  in  which  the  whole  of  that  division  of  trans- 
port vessels,  having  war  chariots  or  horses  on  board,  were  wrecked.  Th« 
remnant  got  into  Sicily  with  some  diflkulty  ;  and  being  there  attacked  by  Gelon* 
the  Syracusan,  the  whole  of  this  once  tremendous  armament  was  completely 
reduced,  twenty  vessels  excepted,  which,  having  been  ordered  out  on  some 
occasion  the  day  before,  held  on  their  course  to  Carthage.  As  if,  however, 
fate  had  determined  that  the  destruction  should  be  in  every  respect  complete, 
ell  these  vessels  suffered  shipwreck  on  their  passage,  a  very  few  persons  only 
out  of  all  the  crews  being  fortunate  enough  to  preserve  their  lives  in  the  boats^ 
reached  Carthage  as  the  unwelcome  messengers,  bearing  with  them  this  series 
of  repeated  disasters* 

Vol.  L  '  N  Such 
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Such  was  the  extent  of  the  Persian  naval  power  at  this  early  period,  in  cori^ 
junction  with  that  of  its  allies :  such  also  was,  according  to  report,  that  of  the 
deluded  friends  of  Xerxes,  and  such  was  the  miserable  and  scarcely  to  be  la- 
mented fate  of  both.  Foiled  as  the  Persian  monarch  had  found  himself  in 
every  attempt  he  had  hitherto  made,  not  only  against  Greece,  considered  as  a 
confederated  corps  of  republics,  but  Athens  itself,  though  standing  singly  in 
opposition  to  his  power,  he  resolved  not  yet  to  abandon  hope.  His  third 
attempt  was  in  its  nature  still  more  unprincely,  and  indeed  unmanly,  than 
cither  of  his  former  had  been.  Dreading  the  Athenian  arms,  he  determined 
that  the  only  prospect  which  remained  by  which  he  could  subdue  them,  would 
be  by  dividing  the  society,  and  arming  Grecian  against  Grecian.  For  this 
purpose,  he  set  on  foot  a  project  of  corrupting  the  Lacedemonians,  and  en- 
gaging them  to  act  as  his  allies.  Failing  in  this  attempt,  he  employed  the 
treasure  destined  for  the  former  purpose,  on  an  expedition  which  he  sent  to 
Egypt,  in  the  hope  of  driving  out  of  that  country  the  Athenians,  who,  having 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  had  transported  thi- 
ther a  considerable  land  force,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  diversion  to  the  Per- 
sian armament.  After  a  contest,  which  continued  six  years,  the  Grecian  adven- 
turers were  completely  overcome,  and  those  who  survived  the  ravages  of  war, 
considered  themselves  as  being  extremely  fortunate  in  effecting  their  return  to 
Athens  in  small  parties,  as  chance  and  good  fortune  permitted  them. 

Megabazus,  the  Persian  general,  is  reported  to  have  effected  a  project  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  contest,  which  fully  proves  the  ship.s^  as  they  were 
called,  of  the  Athenians,  must  have  been  but  of  very  inconsiderable  Uirthen* 
They  had  fled  for  refuge  to  an  island  supposed  to  have  been  situated  in  tha 
eastern  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  the  Persian  general,  by  causing  a  small  canal 
to  be  dug  from  thence  in  a  direction  convenient  for  the  purpose,  is  said  to 
have  left  the  whole  of  their  fleet  aground  in  the  space  of  one  night.  This 
ill-fated  people  experienced,  soon  after  this  time,  the  melancholy  truth  of  that 
very  old  proverbial  expression,  that  one  misfortune  rarely  comes  unattended  by 
another ;  for  being  unacquainted  with  the  real  state  of  distress  to  which  their 
countrymen  in  Egypt  were  reduced,  and  imagining  they  only  needed  some 
trifling  succour,  to  enable  them  once  more  to  make  head  against  their  enemies, 
they  sent  to  their  relief  a  fleet  of  fifty  triremes,  which  being  suddenly  attacked 
by  the  Persian,  became,  with  a  very  trivial  exception,  his  prizes.  The  mi- 
serable 
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serable  remnant  which  escaped,  returning  back  to  Athens,  carried  thither 
the  first  intelligence  of  the  misfortune  which  had  befallen  the  armament^ 
and  of  the  wretched  state  to  which  their  then  surviving  companions  were 
reduced. 

It  was  very  shrewdly  and  properly  remarked,  that  the  Athenians,  had  they 
exerted  the  wisdom  which  it  appears  they  very  undeservedly  acquired  the  cha- 
racter of  possessing,  might  have  derived  more  advantage  from  the  useful  lesson 
which  this  unfortunate  expedition  afForded  them,  than  would  have  completely 
counterbalanced  its  want  of  success  :  that  could  they  have  learned  to  fix  proper 
bounds  to  their  ambitious  desires,  they  would  have  been  content  with  their  own 
territories,  would  have  confined  their  means  of  defence  to  them  only,  and  not 
aimed  at  the  conquest  of  distant  countries,  in  which  project,  should  they  even 
prove  successful,  they  must  of  necessity  lessen  the  ability  of  defending  their  own. 
They  contemned,  however,  the  doctrine  of  experience,  and  by  that  means  volun- 
tarily effected,  some  years  afterwards,  through  their  own  obstinacy,  the  total  de- 
struction of  one  of  the  most  powerful  republics  at  that  time  existing  in  the  world. 

Such  was  the  qrigin,  such  the  history,  and  such  the  fate,  of  the  Athenian 
marine.  It  is  apparent,  from  the  testimony  of  many  writers,  that  the  vessels 
which  composed  it,  were,  during  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic,  little  better 
than  mere  open  boats.  To  the  gtnius  of  the  renowned  Themistocles,  who 
died  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Christ,  they  were  indebted  for 
the  first  points  of  improvement,  both  in  the  mode  of  fitting  gallies  so  as  to 
render  them  more  capable  of  defence  against,  as  well  as  of  offence  toward, 
their  enemies.  His  ideas  were  rendered  still  more  effectual  in  respect  to  this 
purpose  which  they  were  intended  to  answer,  by  the  zeal  and  ingenuity  of 
Cimon,  who  first  introduced  the  custom  of  decks,  or  constructing  a  platform  i|i 
gallies,  which  extended  above  the  rowers,  from  the  stem  to  the  stem,  serving 
as  a  proper  footing,  or  place,  for  the  soldiers  to  stand  on,  who  defended  thci 
vessel.  Previous  to  this  necessary  addition,  even  the  triremes  of  the  Athenians 
were  so  contemptible  in  respect  to  force,  that  at  the  battle  of  Salimis,  which 
took  place  only  thirty  years  before  the  death  of  Themistocles,  the  largest  of 
the  Grecian  vessels  carried,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Plutarch,  only 
eighteen  soldiers,  exclusive  of  the  rowers,  and  persons  occupied  in  working 
the  galley.  The  ingenuity  of  Cimon  was  immediately  productive  of  the  most 
decisive  advantage  to  his  country ;  for  having  suddenly  attacked  the  Persian 
fleet,  which  consisted  of  six  hundred  triremes,  two  hundred  of  them  were  lost, 
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and  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  sunk,  or  rendered  so  unfit  lor  fiutber 
service,  that  very  few  were  able  to  effect  their  escape^  bearing  tfae  liieiaQcbc^ 
inteHigence  of  their  own  defea±. 

The  Spartans,  or  Lacedaemonians  as  they  were  indiscriminately  called,  en-^ 
Vious  of  that  character  and  consequence  which  Athens  haxl  aLcquired^  endea- 
voured, by  reiterated  contests,  to  weaken  and  depress  her.  Thefy  had  a 
m^iifest  superiority  with  respect  to  their  army,  but  this  was  at  least  counter-i^ 
balanced  by  the  excellence  of  the  Athenian  mariners ;  the  skill  which  their 
eomt^^nders  possessed  in  naval  tactics,  and  above  all,  the  scientific  mamier  ia 
which,  speaking  by  com^rison,  their  gallies  were  constructed*  Equal,  there- 
fore, as  they  might  be  considered  in  respect  to  force,. and  animated  with  a 
mutual  animosity  Cowards  each  other,  the  cont«t  became  dreadful,  and  con- 
tinuous. The  conclusion  and  public  agreement  to  a  truce  during  a  given  time, 
proved  insufficient  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  both  countries,  even  during 
that  short  period ;  for  though  the  respective  governments  of  each  country 
forbore  to  act  hostilely  towards  each  otihcr,  private  warfare,  and  depredations 
were  so  constantly  committed  by  the  inhabitants  of  both  states  against  each 
ether^  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  an  open  and  avowed  state  of  hostility  but 
the  name  itself.  Rarely,  however^  was  the  scene  of  combat  transferred  to  the 
ocean :  the  Laced;temomans,  conscious  of  their  own  inferiority,  constantly  and 
carejfuUy  shunned  that  mode  of  decision^  which  they  dreaded  as  fatal  U> 
them^ 

Although  that  peculiar  species  of  inclination  which  severs  and  distinguishes 
the  pur^nts  of  one  country  from  those  of  another,  naturally,  ais  it  were^  swayed 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  military  pursuits,  and  rendered  them  averse  to  all  ma- 
ritime enterprize ;  yet  the  persuasion  of  necessity  at  length  induced  them  to^ 
attempt,  at  least,  the  formation  of  something  like  a  marine.  ••  Dimidium  facti, 
qui  caepit,  habct.'*  A  state  which  has  once  engaged  in  a  pursuit,  may  be 
considered  as  having  half  accomplished  the  end  of  it.  Thus  was  it  with  the 
Lacedaemonians  ;  for  in  a  space  of.  time  wonderfully  short,  from  that  when 
they  first  commenced  marine  architects,  they  appeared  at  sea  with  a  fleet  which 
might,  to  nations  unacquainted  with  the  true  principles  of  naval  war,  have 
appeared  formidable. 

It  is  a  natural  effort  of  the  human  mind,  when  it  considers  itself  unequal  to  the 
task  of  contest  on  the  score  of  science,  to  attempt  remedying  that  deficiency  by  the 
apparent  superiority  of  force  which  it  brings  into  action.    Thus  was  it  with  the 

Spartans. 
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Spartans.  Skilful  as  they  knew  their  rivals  and  antagonists  were,  th93r  feai^ 
ihs  issue  of  a  coiiflic^^  if  they  them^elvics  wcrt  not  provided  widi  vessefe 
larger  than  those  of  their  opponents^  and  they  accordingly,  by  endeavouritig 
to  render  victory  certain,  in  great  measure  courted  their  own  defeat*  The 
£rst  memorable  naval  engagemefit  which  took  place  between  the  two  rival 
republics,  happened  o£Fthe  islatid  of  Zacynthns^  ntyw  called  Zante^  The  Laca^ 
datmonian  gallies  were  lofty,  miwieldy^  and  extremely  ill  adapted  to  that  mode  <yf 
contest  then  practised,  added  to  which,  their  own  want  df  skill  in  working  them 
Tendered  the  natural  defects  of  these  Teasels  still  more  grievous*  The  differ^ 
etKe  in  appearance  between  the  two  cdntcnding  rflevts,  is  represented  as  haviiig 
hoen  somewhat  similar  to  that,  which  in  times  far  le^  ajicicDt  appeared  on  the 
sbmes  of  Britain,  in  thb  eoiitsit  between  the  arniaida  of  Spain,  anil  the  fleet  of 
EngUsid.  The  iasne  of  the  contest  too,  ^vas  exactly  similar  in  both  instances. 
The  Spartan  gallies,.  towermg  k%h  above  the  surface  of  t!he  water^  as  though 
in  contempt  of  their  adversaries^  lay  incapaWe  of  motion,  $n  easy  mark  for 
the  ^sultory  attack  of  their  light,  and  active  enemies ;  go  that  w'hile  the  latter 
could  in  an  instaot  retreat,  advance,  tack,  or  turn  about,  as  the  Avonrabk 
opportunity  of  attack  presented  itself^  die  floating  castles  of  Che  Lacedsemo*- 
nians,  for  so,  comparaitivcly  speaking,  they  might  be  termed^  could  effect  nei^ 
tho-of  these  opeiEtions^  or  manoeuvres^  except  with  the  extremest  difficulty, 
and  much  loss  of  time. 

Phormio,  the  Athenian  commander,  quickly  discovering  the  ioexpertness  of 
his  qsponents,  surrounded,  as  it  were>  their  fleet,  which  drew  itself  together 
into  one  solid  compact  body  in  the  center  of  its  foes*  This  rescilution,  though 
considered  by  the  umniormed  Spartans  as  the  most  powerful  me^od  of 
opposing  their  enemy,  which  they  were  arrogant  enough  to  suppose  would  not 
have  the  audacity  to  attack  them,  was  the  most  ridicylous  they  could  possibly 
have  adopted  :  their  sails^  their  beaks,  their  oars,  became  entangled  with  each 
ether ;  so  that  when  on  the  springing  of  a  breeze  of  wind  favourable  to  the 
activity  of  the  Athenian  manoeuvre,  and  the  lightness  of  their  vessels,  that 
desultory  mode  of  attack,  in  whkrh  they  were  peculiarly  expert,  commeiK:ed : 
the  Spartans,  unable  to  fly,  or  to  fight,  fell  easy  victims  to  their  own  misma^ 
nagement,  and  the  superior  skiH  of  the  Athenians.  Twelve  of  their  largest 
galiies  were  captured,  one  of  them  so  considerable  in  magnitude,  and  so 
splendid  in  point  of  equipment,  though  extremely  ill  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
war,  as  to  cause  the  utmost  admiration  in  the  conquerors,  and  occasion  a  doubt 

in 
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in  them  which  they  otiglit  most  to  wonder,  the  folly  which  had  caused 
such  a  useless  waste  of  labour,  or  the  skill  displayed  by  a  people,  till  then, 
^totally  unpractised  in  the  science  of  Marine  Architecture,  in  putting  together 
80  enormous  a  floating  structure. 

Diodorus,  lib.  xii.  after  mentioning  this  victory,  relates,  that  the  vessel  in 
question  was  consequently  dedicated,  as  a  spolium  opimum,  to  Neptune.  A 
second  contest  quickly  succeeded  to  the  first ;  for  the  Spartans,  bearing  too 
arrogant  a  spirit  to  sink  under  the  pressure  of  the  first  misfortune,  strained 
every  nerve  to  send  forth  a  second  armament ;  so  that  a  second  Lacedaemonian 
fleet  made  its  appearance  at  sea,  ere  the  rejoicings  had  ceased  for  the  defeat 
of  the  first.  The  conflict  which  took  place  was  checquered,  perhaps,  with 
^ore  varied  success  than  had  ever  before  occurred  in  the  history  of  naval  war. 
The  Spartans,  notwithstanding  their  want  of  skill,  which  they  very  strangely 
and  blindly  appeared  very  little  conscious  of,  having  attacked  their  enemy  with 
a  great  superiority  of  force,  succeeded  in  makmg  themselves  masters  of  nine 
gallies,  out  of  twenty,  which  composed  the,  Athenian  fleet ;  but  pursuing  as 
an  almost  certain  prey  the  remainder  of  their  routed  adversaries,  and  attacking 
ihem  somewhat  incautiously,  six  were  captured,  several  sunk,  and  all  the  rest 
of  their  companions  driven  on  shore.  To  conclude  and  render  cximplete  the 
disasters  of  the  Spartans,  their  nine  prizes,  first  taken,  were  recaptured,  and 
JPhormio  returned  once  more  to  Athens  in  all  the  pride  of  victory. 

Misfortune,  however,  appeared  still  incapable  of  damping  the  natural  courage 
of  the  Laced£enK>nians.  A  far  greater  armament  was  speedily  collected  after  the 
ruin  of  the  second,  in  force  so  powerful,  that  the  Spartans  meditated  an  attack 
on  Piraeum,  the  port  belonging  to  Athens,  and  the  only  place  from  whence  she 
had  it  in  her  power  to  send  forth  a  navy.  It  would  to  a  certainty  have  been 
carried  into  execution,  and  not  improbably  with  success,  had  it  not  been  pre* 
vented  by  a  sudden  and  unfortunate  change  of  the  wind.  One  of  the  most  extra* 
ordinary  feats  that  is  recorded  in  history,  appears  to  have  been  effected  by  the 
6arae  people  very  soon  after  the  failure  just  mentioned.  Having  attacked  and 
carried  the  city  of  Corcyra,  now  Corfu,  they  retired  towards  the  isthmus,  which 
joins  Lcucate  to  the  main  land  of  Acaroania  :  on  this  spot  the  city  of  Leucate 
stood ;  and  an  Athenian  armament,  consisting  of  thirty  triremes,  dispatched  in 
quest  of  the  plunderers,  arriving  in  the  opposite  sea,  the  very  narrow  isthmus 
just  mentioned  separated  the  contending  parties.  The  pursuers  delayed  not  to 
proceed  round  the  promontory  to  attack  their  enemy ;  but  some  time  being 

necessarily 
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necessarily  required  to  effect  this  purpose,  the  Lacedaemonians,  making  the  best 
use  of  their  time,  by  mere  manual  labour  conveyed  their  vessels  over  the  low 
narrow  neck  of  land,  and  sailing  with  the  utmost  expedition  to  their  own 
country,  effected  their  escape.  The  Athenians,  on  their  part,  terrified,  almost; 
at  the  singularity  of  the  event,  aixi  finding  their  expected  prey  escaped,  hardly 
knew  whether  to  believe  the  whole  affair  a  matter  of  enchantment,  or  attri- 
butable to  the  natural  power  of  man. 

Two  interesting  circumstances  are  deducible  from  the  foregoing  historio 
feet :  the  first  is,  that  the  gallics^  or  vessels,  employed  by  the  Spartans  on  this 
desultory  expedition,,  must  have  been  of  very  inferior  aze  to  those  which  they 
possessed  at  the  time  of  their  first  battle ;  the  second  is,  that  the  ancients  must; 
at  that  time,  have  acquired  a  most  perfect  knowlege  of  the  different  mecha* 
nical  powers,  their  uses;  and' their  effects. 

The  foregoing  singular  transaction  first  raised  the  Spartans  into  renown,  and" 
rendered  them  respectable  for  their  skill  in  maritime  aflFairs,  not  only  in  the 
eyes  of  the  inferior  states^  of  Greece^  but  even  of  the  Athenians  themselvesi; 
The  cruelties  inflicted  by  the  latter  people  on  the  revolted  island  of  Scio,  whiohi 
throwing  itself  under  the  protection  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  abandoned  the 
friendship  of  the  former,  naturally  caused  a  renewal  of  contest ;  but  after  a  long 
continued  scene  of  warfare  with  their  ever  jealous  rivals,  the  efforts  of  the 
Spartans  were  compelled  to  sink  before  the  unremitting  industry  of  their  oppo^. 
nents ;  for  they  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  very  humiliating  stipulation — 
^  Ne  cui  Spartano,.  nave  longa  navigare  liceret,  sed  oneraria  tantum  eaque 
parva  :.**  **  that  the  Lacedaemonians  should  use  no  gallies  or  vessels  fitted  for  war 
whatever^  and  such  as  were  employed  in  the  transportation  of  merchandize 
should  be  of  very  limited  dimensions.'*  That  rapid  fluctuation,  however,  of 
power,  which  occurs  in  the  history  of  almost  every  state  and  governm^t,  from 
the  earliest  ages  down' to  the  present  moment,  once  more  raised  the  fallen 
Spartans  into  respect  and  eminence..  The  descendants  of  those  benevolent 
men,  who  had  so  long,  though  unsuccessfully,  endeavoured  to  stem  the  torrent 
of  Athenian  tyranny,,  had  the  temporary  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  fate  of  thein 
ancestors  aveJiged  :  Athens  having  fallen  a  prey  to  the  voracious  appctitei  of 
all-devouring  Rome,  and  the  sword  of  the  sanguinary  Sylla;  while  Lacedasmon^ 
although  depressed  considerably  below  that  pinnacle  of  greatness  which  she 
bad.  once  reached,  continued  to.  hold  a  less  dangerous  and  more  quiet  station^ 
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iu  the  midst  of  those  tumults  and  conflicts  which  almoat  miinterruptedly  dts* 
tracted  Greece* 

Although  the  Athenians  and  Spartans^  more  particulerlj  the  former^  held  tho 
highest  rank  as  maritime  powers  among  all  the  Grecian  states,  yfet  several  othersi 
less  formidable,  members  of  the  well  known  Achaean  league,  indeed  mored 
in  an  inferior,  but  far  from  an  ignoble  sphere.  The  fate  of  Corinth,  however, 
decided  that  of  all  the  cotemporary  continental  states,  parties  to  the  same  confe-* 
dcracy,  as  that  of  Athens  did  of  those  islands  and  republics  which  had  so  long 
contributed  to  support  her  insolence,  and  her  tyranny,  more  in  the  character  of 
her  vassals,  than  of  her  allies.  The  Phoenicians^  on  the  opposite  shore,  who  bad 
made  so  conspicuous  a  figure^  among  the  first  people  addicted  to  itiaritime  pur^t 
suits^  had  totally  sunk  under  the  power  of  Alexander,  who  despised  all  gJory  but 
what  he  could  obtain  through  his  own  prowess,  and  that  of  his  soldiers* 

Such  was  the  origin,  such  the  progressive  history,  and  such  the  final  period, 
of  that  maritime  power,  which  the  different  states,  whose  territories  were 
washed  by  the  iEgean,  the  Ionian,  the  Carpathian,  and  in  short  all  the  other 
seas^  into  which  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  was  nominally  divided, 
had  acquired  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world.  Their  secluded  situation,  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  different  territories  over  which  the  power  of  each  individual 
republic^  or  community,  extended,  and  the  rising  consequence  of  Carthage,  z% 
well  as  Rome,  prevented  any  of  them  from  acquiring  more  than  a  local 
consequence,  the  effects  of  which  were  not  felt  beyond  the  very  narrow  sphere 
to  which  the  causes  just  assigned,  confined  it.  The  Assyrian  and  the  Persian 
empires,  the  kingdoms  of  Egypt,  and  of  Maoedon,  were  addicted  to  no  other 
pursuits  than  those  of  a  military  nature,  and  could  scarcely  be  said  to  aim  at 
any  conquests,  but  such  as  were  atchievable  by  their  soldiers  only.  On  all 
occasions,  when  fleets  became  necessary  to  them  in  the  execution  of  their  pro-. 
jects,  they  were  obliged  to  be  content  with  asking,  or  demanding  such  succour 
from  the  Phoenicians,  the  Cretans,  the  inhabitants  of  Samos,  Chios,  or  other 
islands  in  that  quarter,  either  in  the  quality  of  their  allies,  or  their  slaves,  as 
they  chose  to  afford,  or  the  power  of  their  masters  thought  proper  to  exact. 

The  summary  account  of  the  marine  history  of  Greece,  and  the  neighbouring 
states,  absorbed  as  they  all  became,  first,  into  each  other,  and  secondly,  into  tba 
very  superior  vortex  which  the  Roman  republic,  when  in  the  zenith  of  its  great- 
ness, fi>rmed  rovnd  itself^  naturally  includes  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  said,  in  an 
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Jiiworical  point  trf"  .viciM,  of  a  yj?ry  coiwi^er^ble  part  ©^  ^  ^acicnt  i?)affw» 
Tho^fkets  and  pander  of  Cftpthtg^^  and  pf  Roj^e,  which  opthayiag  ex;ste4 
tHd  diat  of  ipanY  which  have  been  already  caiyuDei?jarat€i(i,  >ycre  m\}d>  in  the 
M'suei  :and  aorae  of  themifi  an  absolute  Mate  of  decay ^  f^ece^^rily  d^rnafi4  ^ 
Asiiine  jmd  .di^i^Dt  Dodoe,.  for  thfi  purpoM  of  prf}$cf vir^g  j|;  c^rpf^Q^qgi^  or^ei^ 
^irorrBCtawi  perfect  as  may  be«  } 

.  T^  jcoDsidflratton  of  those  commenaorated  facts^  fth«  l^tiPR  ^f  Vf h^H  ^f^ 
been  luansipkfiod  to  modern  tioifis  as  authentic^  &mi^8  l^ry  $ti$a^qt  ev|^ 
deiiceiaf  ^emepcikits^Mthich  afford  no  inconsidfflrahk*  insj^  jb^p  ^  s^t^tc  c| 
Ma^inor  Ar^fdhkectun,  as  tt  stocxl  at  different  periods,  The«$  ^^Vf  bl?^  ?U)??i4¥ 
flighlAy  hbi^  at,  but  it  wil^,  probably,  not  be  irr^^vant  or  iipprQper  foj^nte^ 
into  a  short  detail  m£  those  facts,  and  the  concliisioiis  which  m^y  mt^ff^Wy  hQ 
dvawn  &ocn  them.  The  fleet  enoployed  at  the  siege  of  Tr<>y  9Jn)QSt  f9Qpfidt4 
in  numbers  wha|t  reason  feels  he^adf  indined  to  allow,  or  credulky  it^lfy 
stretched  to  its  utmost  limits,  is  ^eady  to  believe.  This  $pe^ci3m»  hpw^y^t^ 
has  been  in  great  measure  occasioaf  d  by  ai)  aversion  wludbi  tim  bwn^  ivuft4 
feeds  to  separating  ideas,  which  custom,  aod  long  use,  have  associated  with  pflim 
ticular  objects.  When  even  a  ^eet  of  twelve  hundred  yessek  is  mentionii^».  thd 
modern  ireader  scarcely  knows  how  to  aUow,  that  these  vessels  wei^  of  any  infe« 
jior  description  to  triremes,  and  consequently,  that  each  of  them  neqiuired  a  crew 
equal  to  a  galley  properly  fitted  for  war*  The  fact  ^as,  in  pcality,  for  different* 
In  the  early  ages  ofimvigation,  even  before  the  introduction  of  gallies,  or  the 
custom  of  entering  into  manual  contests,  on  board  them,  took  place,  fleets  wer^ 
£pir  more  powerful,  if  numbers  only  he  considered  as  constituting  force,  thf^n 
proved  the  case  in  after  ages,  when  improvemeat  had  rendered  the,.sy3tem  jOlF 
Slaved  architecture  less  artless,  and  consicierably  augmented  the  expeoce,  as  welt 
as  labow',  of  fitdag  smt  vessels  intended  for  warlike  purposes. 

Stabrabates,  the  opponent  of  Semiramis,  who  is  supposed,  by  many  historiM^ 
to  have  lived  sevea  hundred  years  previous  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  is  mmI  to  have 
collected  a' fleet  consisting  of  four  thousand  vessels,  for  the  pprpose  pf  resisting 
the  invasion  of  his  territories  by  ihat  aspiring  woman.  The  Grecian  fl^eef,  qqI-- 
lected  on  account  of  the  eicpedition  against  Troy,  amounted,  according  to  Thu- 
^ydides,  to  twelve  hundred  vessels,  some  of  which  wereso  capaci^s  as  tocontiaia 
x^ne  hundred  and  twenty  men^  and  the  smal^  carried  fifty.  It  must,  neverthe- 
less, he  at  the  same  time  remembered,  that  they  were  all  of  them,  notwithstanding 
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their  superiority  in  dimensions^  of  no  higher  description  than  open  boats;  decks; 
it  is  well  known,  being  an  addition  of  much   more  recent  date.     The  man- 
ner in  which  the  voyage  was  executed,  with  the  shortness  of  the  passage  from 
one  country  to  another,  occasioned  by  the  frequency  of  islands  in  those  seas> 
rendered  the  want  of  covering  no  material  impediment  to  the  service  in  which 
they  were  occupied.     Improvement  and  addition  caused^  in  process  of  time, 
the  diminution  of  numbers,  in  proportion  as  the  science  became  more  complex. 
A  fleet  of  eighty  triremes  became  as  formidable  an  armament  as  that,  had  before 
been  considered,  which  amounted  to  eight  hundred.     The  Athenians,  when  in 
contest  with  the  Persians,  built  two  hundred  triremes  at  one  time^  owing  to 
the  advice  of  Thembtocles ;  and  tl^  fleets  equipped  by  that  single  republic^ 
not  unfrequently  exceeded  three  hundred  gallies.     In  later  times^  however^ 
an  armament  of  thirty  or  forty  was  considered  of  material  moment,  and  one  of 
eighty,  as  demanding  the  utmost  exertions  the  state  was  capable  of  makings 
Yet  all  these  vessels,  different  as  their  description  might  be,  were  indiscrimi- 
nately stiled,  in  the  different  languages,  peculiar  to  the  countries  which  pos- 
sessed them,  what  answered  to  the  Latin  term,  naves,  as  observed  at  the  com^ 
mencement  erf"  this  chapter.     Such  was  the  appellation  bestowed  on  the  rude 
diminutive  vessels  of  Stabrabates,  as  well  as  on  those  which  Athens  possessed 
when  in  its  zenith  of  power,  and  the  arts  were  cultivated  to  the  utmost  height 
of  what  was  then  supposed  perfection. 

Exclusive  of  timber,  which  was  certainly  of  the  first  necessity,  the  diflerenC 
materials  used  by  the  ancients  in  the  construction  both  of  their  war  galHes, 
atul  all  other  vessels  built  by  them,  are  no  less  worthy  of  attention  than  is 
the  peculiar  method  and  form  in  which  those  materials,  taken  conjunctively, 
were  put  together.  The  nails,  or  bolts,  certainly  possess  an  interesting  claim  to 
notice,  the  mode  by  which  the  beams  and  planks  were  confined  to  their  re* 
spcctive  places,  or  duties,  being  scarcely  less  consequential  to  the  formation  of 
a  v€<;scl  than  the  timber  itself.  Iron,  on  account  of  its  abundance,  was  first 
applied  to  this  purpose  ;  but  the  ancients,  as  has  since  been  the  case  with  the 
moderns,  experimentally  found,  that,  applicable  as  it  really  is,  on  many  ac- 
counts, to  this  purpose,  its  use  is  not  unattended  with  disadvantages,  on  others. 
While  the  cheapness  with  which  bolts  and  nails  were  forged  out  of  iron, 
proved  an  incentive  on  one  hand,  its  propensity  to  rust,  and  early  decay, 
more  than  counterbalanced  the  encr eased  cxpcnce  occasioned  by  the  substitu- 
tion 
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tion  of  brass  in  its  rooiti  ♦.  The  latter  was  found  to  be  very  little  affected  by 
corrosion,  in  comparison  wiih  the  former ;  and  in  addition  to  its  consequent 
durability,  the  grievous  evils  and  misfortunes  frequently  produced  by  the  planks 
becoming  iron  sick,  were  totally  prevented  from  taking  place.  Under  the 
system  of  confstruction  first  used,  vessels,  otherwise  in  a  complete  state  for 
service,  became  leaky,  and  to  that  inconvenience,  rapidly  increasing  till  it  be- 
came almost  insupportable,  quickly  succeeded,  destruction.  > 

The  gallies  thus  built,  being  found,  after  much  sad  experience,  equally.  inca« 
pable  of  resisting  the*  attacks  of  the  human  foe,  or  the  assaults  of  those  common 
enemies^  the  waves  and  the  winds,  the  substitutipn,  already  related,  joaturally 
took  place,  and  might  be  said  to  prevail  in  general  use  till  the  irruption  of  the 
Goths.  The  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire  which  it  produced^  theagave,  a6 
k  were,  a  natural  check  to  all  scientific  discoveries,  or  improvements,  ^d  cojm- 
peUed  mankind,  when  agaiii  emerging  from  a  state  little  short  of  barb^iso}, 
to  conmience  their  researches,  as  from  a  state  of  almost  total  ignorance. 

Close  as  the  'junctions  between  the  planks  might,  through  the  care  of  the 
artificer,  be  made,  the  water  still  found  means  to  force  its  way  between  them* 
To  obviate  this  great  inconvenience,  the  operation  now  known  in  Britain  by 
the  term  caulking,  was  adopted.  In  the  early  ages  of  navigation,  the  naethod 
so  strangely  misunderstood  by  some  •  authors,  and  which^  notwithstanding  its 
being  an  imperfect  remedy  for  the  evil,  is  still  partially  practised  by  the  Chi- 
nese -[-,  suggested  itself  as  a  remedy.  The  first  application  consisted  of  nothing 
more  than  sea-shells  in  their  natural  state,  which  beuig  reduced  into  a  fine 
powder,  and  formed  into  paste  with  water,  was  found,  on  beii>g  carefully  in* 
troduced  into  the  chinks,  or  seams,  to  exclude  the  water,  when  first  applied, 
with  a  tolerable  degree  of  perfection :  havuig,  however,  no  very  strong  propensity 
towards  adhesion,  it  soon  crackekl,  atid,  owing  to  the  natural  strain  of  the  vessel, 
falliirg  out  by  degrees,  the  water  soon  found  nearly  as  easy  an  admission  through 
the  crevices,  as  though  the  operation  had  never  heen  performed.  The  necessity 
of  some  alteration,  or  improvement,  gave  rise'  to  the  very  early  practice  of 
burning  the  shells,  and  converting  them  into  lime,  previous  to  their  mixture* 

*  Vegctius,  lib.  iv..  cap.  3*,  speaks  of  thk  ^substitution  as  having  taken  place  long  1)erore}us  time, 
and  assigns,  as  a  very  natural  cause  for  the  alteration,  that  brass  was  so  much  less  liable  to  corrode  than 
iron.     &icb  ^vas  the  practice,  according  to  the  t^esttmony  of  Athenasus  also,  as  for  back  as  the  time  of 
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Thi$  (irdvcd,  thongb  an  allfcriation  of  the  misthief^  by  no  means  al  remeciy 
for  it.  Wax  and  pitch  were  afterwards  substituted  to  the  same  purpose^  bwt  the 
#!i$e&$e  stlU  remained  lurking  in  the  sjstem^  though  the  violence  6f .  its  dflFeets 
M^ttt  in  some  degree  cbirectcd. 

At  Itengtbt  accident  perfiaps,  rather  than  study  and  atlcntboi  (fdr  anthers^ 
ONVln^  tb  the  high  antiquity  of  the  practicci  have  omitted  to  inform  us  when, 
or  by  whom,  it  was  first  introducbd)  gave  bifth  to  th6  general  practicti^  which 
haa  been  continued,  witH  little  or  no  variation^  ddwh  to  the  presHM  motilent.. 
Pliny i  lib-  alt.  cap.  i$  briefly  but  very  cfearly  explains  the  whol^  pfoeeA : — 
^^  Stopa  ba  Itni  pars  quas^  prootihia  cortidii  malleo  ^tuparce  oent^sa^  stipatur 
ivite^  tigila^  ei  rimiusi  iniTiiim  dehiscentium :"  the  eobrsb  pa't  of  tlKlt  ^knt 
tfrddtsciilg  wSuK  Wa»  oallbd  by  the  atnrietits  linlitb^  and  by  thfe  iii<>derna  Aitr 
bmsg  tlitt  Vtrbiofa  is  nearest  to  ^le  bark,  or  outside  covbridg,  w»  bruised  aokI 
WOperly  divided  b)r  beln^  beaten  wkh  d  mallet,  and  driven  ih  bet$w«rin  the  I^Unhs 
and  sealfla  Cf  vessete,  ^bic&  >^ould  otherwise  have  admitted  the  water.  €ttr- 
\{\iSj  In  hfe  tenth  bock^  affdrds  a  corrobordting  proof  of  this  cXistdm^  oUpeft^Ing,. 
that  the  kings  of  Cypiw  wferc  commaiidcd  tb  provide^  as  a  tribute  to  Akxai^r 
1^h«ft  fee  meditetei  after  having  conqtiered  the  east*  the  subgtigatiort  <tf  the 
'whole  \^orldi  btass,  er  copper,  flax,  (stu^a)  hnd  feils  sufficieilt  to  e^uip  the 
flfecl  of  sefrti'remfesi  which  he  ordered  to  be  construfctcd  in  the  pof ts  of  Syria, 
iV6rti  thfc  titaJbtr  felled  on  the  Ihountaihs  of  Lebandn  :  the  plant  known  by 
Ihb  nAtrib  of  the  mat  wecd^  bring  pnepardd  in  the  satae  manner,  was  also 
fepplfed  m  the  same  purpose- 
Pliny,  with  miieh  precision,. -^md  apparent  attention  tb  corredtness,  States, 
that  the  fielgfc,  inhabiting  that  part  of  Europe  now  called  Holland,  trert? 
WCUfttbrtied  to  use  and  apply  the  fibres  of  an  aquatic  plant,  coitimoh  in  that 
*ounlty,  to  the  sanie  purpose ;  but  it  ii  mpbt  probafcte,  that  very  plant  was 
m)thin<^  ttiolre  than  a  particular  species  of  flax^  the  pcdtiliar  produckion  of  that 
1^^  ^nd  marshy  district*  This  material,  observes  the  same  author,  being 
introduced  into  the  scams,  answered  the  purpose  of  caulking  them,  or  ex*. 
d\idihg  the  water,  much  more  perfectly  than  the  foniicr  method,  of  paying 
them  with  pitch,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  then  become  exploded.  The 
inhabitants  df  Banda,  according  to  Pontanus,  were  accustomed  to  beat  or 
bruise^  with  a  proper  instrument,  the  bark  of  the  plant  called  clappus,  till  the 
fibrous  parts  became  separated  from  each  other,  and  the  whole  mass  was  in 
consequence  rendered  flexible,     having  undergone  this  operation,  it  assumed, 

in 
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ih  pdif  tntis^Qt^i  the  sdme  appdarande  With  flaXy  itot  unpiPfitobly  what  i«  now^ 
;£:dtlAi  pbtrt,  at«^  bamg  {nroperiyvintfodueiKi  into  tbe^scMilSy  tbcsb  Were  paj^od 
cy^ey,  i9  &fi  fifddirk)aal'pfdcatition  agabst  kakmesa^  wkh  tf  p^stfr  made  cf  Itmi^ 
]^i^epQ(i«d,  AKFsr  prcbablf^  aa-alrcadj  stated^  aod  which  posirsMd  tbe  pdcttUarlj 

-^'Iwadditfort'  t<y  ill  ehto  «ate  in*  attefttittt,  it  ♦laa  customary^  in  tiiftcs  fet 
ltnM6tt,  <d  ptfjr  ^  cbat  ^dfJ  tl»  whote  of  tl^e  b«loW  witfe  laeltfed  wax^  or 
Kther  }5iteh,  ^'tti^AofedU^ciihg  a«]d  prepiitlng.wiikh^  ya^d. kiQlbi|lg from 
tefe  tnddoiffl  ft4<:tk>d.  If  faas^bem  alifnd}^.oiBcrved>2ky  /MftucAO^^  m  bis  volw»a 
df  Ii^^dlak  ABti^hJe^  sptakingof  tl^lTs^  ^'  that 

tRfty  i«^«rt^acc«Wtt«ad- toJ^fcr.h^  ftQpmly  pwpared.oidiblfdeiicdnfer.  thte 
Jitii^oS*,  wlki«teb^«g$trctc*iol^:andfifto  atticbed  to  the  bnttoin^  served  as 
a9^d(^s<df  ibMChing^  \thicb  temg  WeB  pajed,  or  covert  Msith  a  efficient 
coaft  of  i%dl^>w  pilidv  proved  a  very  odnaiderftble  rpfotaetiOH  .to.  it.  against 
those  kijwki  WbkhwoulA  have  tawaxSt^ltho  iakwat^r  iMng,  'm  conemnt 
Cdtttaet  Wftb  k***  Hiii^  <^s»mi  of  gheatbiJ^^  .which  jHasfceba.SwppoBerf  by 
man^  persons  to  rhAk  amMfg^  <^e  m6st  modern  irfreptioiis^  was  certainly  of 
very  ancietit  d^f^,  Ibr  it  h  atlaait  nearly  coeval  with  ^brisli^bnity  itfteif.  The 
autheMtfeky  of  this  ^tjppwitkw  is  fully  pf cmed  by  Jbe  d^eqvery  4nd  rescue 
t)f  Trajati's  galfey  from  tteilahe  Riteio,  ivhere  it  had  re^^iHjd  Mnd^r  warm* 
for  more  than  thirteen  hundred  years.  Lea  Bftptisti  Al^pttip  who  records  the 
tircut!nstance,  dtates^  on  his  ^wn  iftspecticii  and  kitibwlege,/  ^^  tbat  tile  pi0e  and 
cypr^s^,  of  which  it  Was^  bqilt,  had  endured  and  Were  iheli  in  so  sound  a 
ttiiX^y  as  to  be  nearly  incredible^:  the  bottoiti  was,  according  to  the  modern,  and 
tasily  comprehended  ^iehti^  term^  dcmbied :  the  seams  bad. been  evidently 
caulked  with  lineii)  and  the  whole  of  th^externai  part' carefully  smeared,  or 
prayed  with  a  coat  of  Gttek-  jHtcht  over  which  tvtis  brought  ao  exterior  coverings 
or  what  is  now  called  ai'slieMhiiigyferiibed  of  lead,  nriled  Or  beaten  to  a  |>raper 
thinness',  'And  cl(^ely  actacfaed^o  tkb  bottom  fay  a  sufficient  number  o(  small 
copper  bails/*  .   .   -  j  i  > 

Locke,  wha  has  licAicedidati  abeife  clrcumfstance  m  hb  HisDory  of  Navig^^ 
tion,  predxed'to  Haitis's  Voyagps^.  .observes^  ^  here  wc  have  caulking,  and 
BhieathirVg  togtther  abbve  aiwecti  twndped  )«irs_agoi}  for,  (add$  our  author) 
I.st^ppbse  no  man  can  daubt^  thbOtHd  shwtrotf  lead  nded.oi^rlfa^outfiik  with 
copper  naila  was  Aeathii»g,:  »rd 'that  in  ^eM'ptsrfadbieki^  the  oopptr  -nail^ 
being  used  rather  than  iron,  whtdx,  vUsoo  once  rusted^  ia  wattr  with  the 

working 
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working  of  the  shi^  soon  lose  their  hold^  and  drop  out.-'   tTo  this  pbpervation 
may  be  added  otie  other  renaark,  wHich  contributes  very  niateiially  tQ  raise. the 
character  of  the  ancieiits,  not  only  as  marine  architects,  but  as  being  very  coo* 
siderable  adepts^  in  those  refined  parts  of  the  science,,  which  may  very  justly  be 
considered  as  improvements.     Soon  after  the  restoratiba.  of  king  .Qbarlcs  the 
Second^  a  project  for  sheathing  all  ships  with  lead  vfH  iiitrQ4uced  to  public 
notice,  and  no  Jnconsiderafeie  pains  were  used  to  render,  the  adoption  x)f  it 
general,  in  the  British  navy.     The  attempt,  however,  failed;  but  though  sub-r 
sequent  experience  may  have  introduced  a  more  efikacious  system,  and  led 
moderns  to  dcspisef^a  practice  v^hich  would  evidently  have  bee^i  less  ben^ial 
than  that  which  r^crnit  improvement,  and  extended  experience,  has  rejiderpi 
general,  yet  it  i^ust>  be'allowed,>;that  the  principle  of  preservation  is.ia  both 
instances  precisely  the  same.     It  certainly  matters  not,  in  respect  to  the  pri- 
mary method  of  contrivpnce  for  preserving  a -ship's  bottom,  whether  J:jie  mate- 
rial employed,  is  a  thiu  plank  of  odeai,  a  sheet  of  Idad,  or  a  plate  of  copper* 

Philosophical  as  the  investigation  certai«ly  is,  and  ill  adapted  to.  the  pur- 
suits of  early  navigators,  they  seem  to  have  bestowed  the  mosf  marked  atten* 
tion  to  the  rudder,  and  to  have  applied  themselves,  with. the  utmost  earnestness, 
towards  the  discovery  of  those  interesting  arcaiia  wl^ich  profluced  its  effects. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  advantages  derived  from  di»pv<&ry  itself,  they  stopped 
not  till  they  considered  themselves  in  possession  of  that  theoretical  knowlegc^ 
which  e;xplained  to  them  all  its  laws  of  action.     The  ancients  found,  by  obser- 
vation and  experiment,  that  the  fluid  which  opposed  the  p^^e  of. the  stem^ 
or  prow,  was  raised  to  a  greater  or  k^  height  hx  iopposition  against  the  bow, 
in  proportion  to  the  velocity  with  which  a  vessel  was  impelled,  or  driven 
through  the  water.     Reflpction  also  taught  thein,  that  such  increased  height 
of  fluid,  so  raised  aad  divided  by  the  prow,  and  afti^W;ards  by  the  sides  of  the 
ve$sel9  ^gaia  joined  at  the  sterh,    and  fell  in  constant  succession  into  that 
cavity,  or  vacuutrf,  which  the  passage  of  the  floating^  ^aoying.body  was  neces- 
sarily making  without  intermission.     Though  totally  uninformed,  perhaps,  of 
the  doctrine  ^  centripetal  forces,  their  ob^rvation  had  taught  them,  that  all 
bo<lie$  acq\aired  a;  progressive  velocity' jin  proportion .  to  die  leogth  of  their 
descent;  of  oour$e^  th*  the.fkiid  aoquirfjd  its.utimost  rapidity  y^heu  it  apr 
proacfhed^o  sufficiently  near  to  the  stern,  that  it  was,  not  affected  by;  that  eddy, 
or  revulsion  of  the  fluids .  if  tbeowords  be  alldwcd,  which  Ivill  b»  m^if  clearly 
explained  to  moderns  by  the  term  de»d  w^tcr,  . 

/  Let 
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Let  the  figures  A  B  C  P,  (says  Vossius^  in  his  criticism  oa  the  Marine 
Architecture  of  the  ancients,,  and  his  ajCcpunt  of  the  prtfaj?iples  by  whkh  it  was 
govcroied)  represeni^  the?  ^hpris&pntal ,  se^rtipn .  of  a  vessel,:  pr  ^uicient  galley,  of 
which  A  is  c^  course  the. 3teroi  Qr  prow,'  and  B,  the  stem. ,  The  swell  of  the 
sea,  raised  by  the  impulse  or  fpotioa  qf  th^  galley  thrqygh  it,  will  pass  on, 
being  divided  but  slowly,  till  it  reaches  C  C,  which  is  the  point  of  extreme 
breadth,  and  consequently, of  resistance*  ],t  jwiU  then  begin  to  acquire  velocity, 
which  will  naturally  encre^e  till  it  reached:  t^e:|>oints  D  D,  where  it  attains 
its  height*  The  course  then  becomes  suddenly  impeded  by  the  eddy,  occa* 
sioned  in  consequence  of  the  fluid,  which  had  before  pasaed  from  D  D  to  B, 
where  it  meets,  and  flying  oflf  instantly  as  in  dislike^  of  so  close  a  contact, 
forms  an  opposition  at  E  E,  which  qhecks  the  currents  that  l^d  previously 
passed. from  C  to  D/*  ,  /   ^ 

This  explanation  of  that  investigation,  op  ^yluch  Vossius  asserts  the  ancients 
acted,  i^i  assigning  a  situation  to  the  ru^dcr,.is  the,  mor^  entitled  to  pfe^enjt^ 
attentioiH  inasipuqh  as  it  coincide?  strictly  with.ipany  philosophical  points,  pf 
mqdern  enquiry,  \vhic;bj^h^3tudi<His  it>vp^igatoi;s^of  the  present  age,  in  many 
instances,  have  appeared  tpr  considej  as  a  ground  never  before  passed  over. 
Perhaps  no  topics,  if  it  be  permitted  to  ;make  a  -digression  for  a  mocpent,  and 
course  with  the  rapidity  of  thought  from  the  first  to  the  pi^htcjenth  century,  Jiave 
ever  more  agita^d  the  miadsof  fontepding  artists,  or  the,  tempqi^af  theo- 
retical investigators^  |M:ofe$^ingi  Opposite  opinions,  than  the  separate  enquiries  of 
the  proper  point  wher^.tbq  eixtreme  breadth  of  the  vessel  should  be  placed^  and 
the  contour  or  shape  which icaq  be  best  given  to  the  tail,  or  stern* ; .  Ihe  dispute 
is  certainly  of  the  utmost  magnitude.     The  proper  ascertainment  of  the  points 

bear-^, 
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bears  more  material  reference  to  the  improvement  and  perfection  of  the  science, 
than  any  others  that  can  be  selep|ed.  It  is  not,  therefore,  with  any  intention 
whatever  of  depreciating  the  vakie  of -the^ciiquiry,  that  any  remark  is  made  in 
respect  tplts  want  of  novelty,  but  merelyT6r'fhc-4iafteat  Jifid  candid  purpose 
of  shewing,  that  theory,  as  well  as  philosophical  investigation,  wenp,  even 
centArfi^s  since,  called  up  in  aid,  in  support  cf  practical  science,  and  t^iat  the 
ancients  i^  no  means  acted  so  much  at  random,  on  vagyf  inj^termkiatc  opi* 
nion  only,  as  ihe  arrogance  of  modern  refinement  has,  on  sofile  few  occasions, 
rather  too  hastily  pfDmulged,  —  .  '   ' 

"  It  follows,  therefore,'*  proceeds  our  author,  "  that  the  rudders,  and  their 
effects,  being  influenced,  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  by  the  stream  of  fluid 
occasioned  in  ^eneequeac^  ef  ^tb^  s^Ak  ^ssage  WBi&t  by  the  prew  Ibreugh  k,  that 
tfceir  most  prbper  fltitiehs  are  at  D^  where  they  arc  empowered  te  act  with 
the  utmort  force,  «ri4  nbt  at  B,  w4i61^  ^wh  4btce  hto^mes  con^idqrtlbty  ^eak^ 
ened,  as  standing  in  fhe  eddy,  erteted  4)y  {the  ji^ftodon^  of  ^«  4Mvd  4rtUi<!ial 
streams^**  Voesius  itakes  this  o^pemimty  of  eitj^laining  fhe  cause  wfay  ^^KesaeSs 
of  great  length  fKiswer  or  -obey  the^  hiftm  'better  than  such  as  are  of  more  con- 
tracted dimensions,  and  assigns  4htft  ^aso»  as  one  k>f  the  friocip^  ca^ises  which' 
directed  the  mAnds  of  the  atiefentk'tiD^the  dd<*pti6ii  <>f  th^se  principles  in  Marine 
Afchitoctwe,  which  modem  practice  has  since  exploded.  This  opinion,  4iew€ver, 
2^ears 'rather  too  hastily  formed  $  far  there  dan  be  but  litde  doubt,  t4iat  tb# 
addition  to  the  inripulsive  power  acquired  hy  such  length,  was  t4w  primary 
cause  of  iL  It  is  remarked,  with  more  truth,  by  the-eame  tngenions  afltiquary^ 
and  commentator,  that  the  dimensions  of  the  rudders  were  affected,  in  a  very 
considerable  degree,  by  the  cont6\>r  or  ^hape  of  riie  bottom,  as  Wi?U  as  the 
greater  depth  of'  water  which  some  vessels  drew  in  comparison  with  others ; 
or,  to  speak  absfthicted  from  scientific  terms,  that  proportion  of  the  huU^  which, 
when  the  galley* was  at  sea,  sunk 'by^it^  weight  bek)^^he  surface  of  it.  The 
use  of  double  rudders,  a  coiitrivanc^  which,  on  tomfe  paptku^qr  ocoasioM,  waa' 
extended  even  to  four  *,  grew  into  disu^,  as  the  principles  and  view^  of  navi- 
gation -became  enlarged^*  in  consequence  of  the  i^MMiveni^ncie  which  was  fouad 
experimen'Sfey  t6^  result  from  it.  it  needs  ^ut  littl<>  argum<mt  to  prove,  that 
it  must' be  mu'ch  more  difficuit  to  produce  rf  decided  ao4  preci$^  effect  from 
the  t)peration  of  a  machine,  or  engine,  composed  of  twb  parts,  than  k  would 
be,  provided  that'  machine  consisted  of  one  only.     This  consideration  and  dis- 
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covery  naturally  caused  the  removal  of  the  gubernaculum,  or  rudder,  to  tht 
place  it  now  occupies  *. 

Various  were  the  experiments  which,  according  to  the  assertion  of  the  author 
just  quoted,  the  ancients  contrived,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  not  only  the 
most  proper  situation  for  the  masts,  but  also  their  height  and  position,  with 
respect  to  the  angle  which  it  was  found  expedient  for  them  to  form  with  the 
keel.  Their  height,  if  extended  beyond  certain  limits,  was  found  productive 
not  only  of  too  great  an  oscillation  with  respect  to  the  sails,  but  tending  also, 
on  account  of  the  action  of  the  wind  being  raised  too  high  above  the  centre  of 
gravity,  to  drive  the  prow  or  head  of  the  vessel  under  water.  Modern 
examples  of  this  inconvenience  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  they  are 
supposed  to  have  given  birth  to  the  custom  of  causing  the  masts  to  rake  aft,  a 
measure  Vossius  by  no  means  appears  to  approve  of  himself,  but  suggests  and 
proposes  in  its  room,  which  has  been  adopted  by  many  persons,  the  custom 
of  shifting  or  trimming  the  ballast  as  should  seem  necessary.  This,  however, 
he  candidly  confesses  is  inconvenient,  and  in  some  instances  impracticable. 
The  introduction  of  many  among  the  preceding  observations,  might  naturally 
be  considered  as  somewhat  irrelative  to  the  investigation  of  what  portion  of 
knowlege  the  ancients  possessed,  as  well  in  the  science  of  navigation,  as  of 
Marine  Architecture,  were  it  not  that  they  prove,  for  the  honour  of  anti- 
quity, by  strong  implication,  that  mankind,  even  in  the  most  remote  ages, 
manifested  a  disposition  to  enquiry,  which  suffered  them  not  to  rest  contented 
with  the  bare  satisfaction  of  their  wants,  unleas  they  considered,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  means  by  which  those  wants  were  supplied,  were  in  as  improved 
a  state,  as  the  nature  of  them  would  admits 

Although  the  vessels  of  the  ancients  were  to  be  considered  as  divided  into 
two  classes  only,  such  as  were  intended  for  the  purposes  of  war,  and  those 

*  Vossius,  who  appears  to  have  entered  on  his  investigation  with  no  inconsiderable  share  of  ardour 
and  enthusiasm,  observes.  In  defence  of  his  system  and  opinion  :  **  Caeterum  si  commodissimus  guber- 
nacnlis  eljgendus  est  locus,  non  dubitandum  quin  is  (uturus  sit  illc,  qui  remotior  aliquanto  est  ab 
extrema  puppi,  quam  qui  nimium  huic  sit  vicious.  Hodiems  oaerarix  in  magnts  tempestatibus  non 
obsequuntur  gubemaculis,  szpe  iEstuum  fervcntium  violentia  impingunt  in  scopulos  ct  importuosa 
littora,  quod  tamen  rarius  fit  si  aptiori  loco  apposita  habuerint  gubemacula."  There  remains  vc  y 
little  doubt,  but  that  if  the  fittest  place  for  the  rudders  was  to  be  chosen,  they  would  be  fixed  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  extremity  of  the  stem,  for  it  frequently  happens,  that  the  merchant  vessek,  of  modem 
times,  frequently  refusing  to  answer  the  rudders  in  very  heavy  6eas»  and  of  course  driven  on  rocks, 
or  coasts  destitute  of  harbours,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  rudders  were  more  judiciously  placed. 
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hxux  tncr^j  i-x  zcjt.  irjt  -r  zr^mczerzs^  7^  i^cj  -v  tr»  icci,  as  already  observed^ 
r:;[>il-/xie-i  ,arr>  v>  n-jin-'  mn*w  md  icr^-^^^..-iu-  nar  tbc  dLstinctions^  parti- 
cilacij  2xtLCxir  rrxAst  '\i  rie  larr^r  rIac.-%  m^::::r^  m  i»:cie  dsasnrc,  be  considered 
rarh^n^  a^  tluj  'tt^'xz  'if  -^-ji^m  irui  ncrx^  iiian.  ir  anj  serious  reasoa:  th^e 
art  cf  r^a-^/r^u-.n^  a^:  tt*!!  i:  die  iciricc^  if  i-iE^cric-i-ji^  vessels,  being  ini-i- 
birai'j,  irx  x  i^Tj^  em  if  ir=s  rmi^ienr  r:i  rjeir  Erst  discovery,  in  a  very 
riiie  volZ^^  Tie  term  rnns^  a  i^^il  ^  ne  zi^:^  a:ic]«rr:r  of  those  used  by  the 
IjiT\r.ii  ra  icnr:t^  any  ^frirrrrg  t^stc:^  r^i^isnclj  pmiirs  c»^t  the  nature  and  peculiar 
r  ::allry  cc  c^e  frrt  ^.-r^rxa.c^  r -in  :ne  nif:  ♦.  in.  rcocess  of  time,  was  derived 
that  n:imercus  clais  :f  ie^rmfnrrr  j-isc  iTihtp::  ^*  Indorus,  book  xix.  chap,  i , 
ssLiS^  •*  ihar  rnc  gcIj  -Ti-rt^fry  exisrng  Lx  nie  abcriginal  vessels  of  antiquity,. 
anjoucscd  simciy  i.i  iie  .ir:,^r!:ru  rrinr  rie  l:«r^  or  trees,  of  which  they  were 
fbrnLed,  ^rii^'ii  be  so  Emlj  ra.^i'ie::  :r:c^!fa£r,  that  there  might  be  no  dan-» 
rtr  cc  cneir  scTaririnT,^  cr  br^aimx  jltcs^  fnizi  each  other.**  Notwithstanding 
vx  oanifes  niirzcrj^ailcxars*  net  zz.  iay  iiqirr,  ^  hich  must  have  attended  the 
czadirzcd  t2»  cf  so  inpe-^ct  a.  jtncnr^,  a  very  extensive  period  of  time 
aroears  t3  rsrre  e^arsed  ere  r^  xicra^remcnt  on  k  became  general*  In 
adcitica  tj  cnc  E^jrcsEzs^  5^  wbia  ix  original  invention  has  been  attri« 
bated,  trie  saaie  ccntrr^nxnce  was  accpced  both  by  the  Phoenicians  and  the 
Ethiocbics^  the  krr^r  cc  wjiijca  pcccle  are  said  to  have  undertaken  what^ 
speak  in?  eoccraradveT^,  czidic  be  ccoskkred  very  distant  voyages,  with  na 
better  nacans  of  cxtricircM  o?aveTaacc-.  Sicily,  Corsica,  and  various  others 
anions  the  isLinvis  sirjared  ia  die  Meditenanean,  arc  said  to  have  been  first 
colonised  by  navi^tcrs  who  were  no  otherwise  furnished. 

Instances  are  not  wanting  also,  if  any  dependance  can  be  pliaced  on  the 
terms  used  by  the  aiKrients,  of  the  application  of  such  vessels  even  to  the  pur- 
pi>ses  of  war.  But  this  circumstance,  though  highly  oirious,  and  strongly 
invhcatiN-e  of  the  natural  propensity  of  the  human  race,  to  seize  every  possible 
opportunity  of  promoting  scenes  of  hostility  towards  each  other,  though  by  the 
most  inconvenient  and  dangerous  means,  is  rather  immaterial  at  present. 
While  <^nius  applied  itself  to  the  improvement  of  this  rude  system  in  those 
quarters,  where,  from  the  peculiarity  of  situation,  and  their  approximation  to 
the  ocean,  it  had  first  gained  footing,  Ae  cotemporary  inhabitants  of  coun- 
tries very  far  distant,  struck  out  boldly  at  once  into  a  more  scientific,  though 
more   contracted   scale,  for  a  single  tree  only,  artificially  hollowed,  served 
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them  for  every  purpose*  which  either  their  necessities*  or  their  ambition* 
appeared  to  require.  This  method  certainly  carried  with  it  more  appearance 
of  regular  system  than  the  former,  although  it  was  more  simple*  and  the 
scale  of  its  action  necessarily  more  confined.  The  invention  is  supposed  by 
Pliny*  and  others*  to  have  originated  with  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
Europe  now  called  Germany*  who  being  little  known,  of  large  stature*  and 
rough  aspect*  were  considered  even  by  the  Romans  themselves  as  barbarians 
and  savages.  These  boats*  or  vessels,  varying  in  no  degree  from  the  modern 
"canoes*  found*  almost  without  exception,'  throughout  all  the  newly  discovered 
islands*  were  in  many  instances  so  capacious  as  to  contain  thirty  persons*  and 
were  on  that  account  either  extremely  formidable*  or  useful,  according  to 
the  tempers  of  the  navigators*  inasmuch  as*  if  so  light  »  term  be  admissible* 
they  ranked  as  first  rates  in  that  quarter  of  the  world. 

The  term  navis  trabaria  ♦*  which  very  frequently  occurs  among  Latin 
authors,  undoubtedly  refers  to  a  vessel  of  this  kind*  though*  were  it  not  for 
the  context*  it  might  naturally  have  been  concluded,  that  the  appellation  was 
contrived  merely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  concise  description  of  a  vessel 
built  somewhat  according  to  the  modern  practice  and  construction.  The  dis» 
covery  of  ship-building*  or  rather  the  invention  of  it*  as  it  may  be  considered 
most  deserving  pf  the  last  term*  is  attributed  by  the  ancients  to  a  casual 
observation  on  the  facility  with  which  a  split  reed  (in  latin*  canna)  floated  on 
the  surface  of  the  water*  and  from  that  term  is  very  readily  derived  the  Indian 
word  canoe  -f. 

The 

♦  Meaning  literally  a  beamed  ship,  which  wotild,  according  to  moderft  interpretation,  be  applied  in 
distinction  between  a  boat  and  a  decked  vessel.  By  the  ancients,  however,  it  appears  to  liavc  been 
most  frequently  used  to  express  a  boat,  or  canoe,  formed  out  of  an  hollowed  beam,  or  balk. 

t  The  exact  similitude  between  tbe  description  given  of  these  vessels  by  tlie  most  eminent  authors 
of  antiquity,  and  those  which  are  at  this  moment  found  in  every  newly  discovered  island^  or  country, 
waslied  by  the  south  seas,  well  warrants  such  a  digression  as  is  necessary  to  point  out  the  comparison. 
•*  Germania,  pra^nes  singulis  arboribus  cavatis  navigant,  quanim  qusedam  et  triginta  houiiues  ve- 
hunt."  Pliny,  lib.  xvi,  cap.  31.  The  German  robbers  jiavigaie^  or,  to  use  a  more  proper  term, 
pass  over  the  water  in  hollowed  trees,  of  which  some  arc  so  large,  as  to  be  capable  of  containing  thirty 
persons.''  <*  Novasque  alias  primum  Galli  inchoantcs  cavabant  ex  singulis  arboribus."  Livy,  lib.  xxi* 
cap.  26.  The  Gauls  (in  aid  of  the  vessels  already  collected)  began  to  form  others  out  of  single  trees, 
which  they  cut  down,  and  hollowed."  "  Unus  c  Barbaris>  aetate  senior,  corpore  cxcellens,  dignitatc 
quantum  osten^ebat  cultus^  eqiinens,  cavatum  ut  iUis  mos  est  ex  majtcria  couscendit  alveum,  soiusque 
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discovered  a  solution  of  the  so  long  disputed  point,  and  controversy  among 
sceptics,  that  America  was  originally  peopled  from  Europe  by  persons  speaking 
the  Roman  or  Latin  language.  Totally  foreign  to  the  present  enquiry  would 
be  any  attempt  either  to  invite  a  controversy,  or  enter  into  a  discussion  of  this 
point.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  circumstance  is  certainly  a  striking  one,  and 
the  similitude  extending  beyond  that  of  mere  terms  and  appellations,  even 
between  the  forms  of  construction  adopted  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ger- 
many,  and  the  modern  native  navigators  of  the  South  Seas,  must  certainly 

on  round  pFeces  of  wood,  and  half  their  bodies  are  below  the  gunwale.  Each  man  has  an  oar  of  a  very 
hard  wood,  and  all  row  together,  Uke  galley-men,  in  one  concordant  motion ;  or,  if  an  individual  pulls 
too  strongly,  putting  the  boat  out  of  its  line,  his  mistake  is  so  well  counteracted  by  the  man  that 
guides  in  the  stem^  that  the  whole  seems  to  fly  along  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  cannot  be  long 
followed  by  any  European  vessel.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  die  sea  is  high,  they  are  unable  to  steer, 
the  loftiness  of  the  waves  preventing  their  answering  the  helm.  When  the  surf  oversets  them,  they 
have  the  address  to  turn  their  boat  in  the  water,  to  empty  it,  and  re-imbark,  without  running  the 
smallest  danger,  swimming  all  the  time  like  fish.  These  canoes  are  generally  about  sixteen  feet  in 
length,  and  one  or  two  in  width  ;  but  there  are  some  much  larger,  measuring  even  thirty-five  feet  in 
length,  five  in  width,  and  three  in  depth  :  they  are  flat  at  the  stem,  with  a  rudder  and  deck :  the  saik 
are  made  of  reeds,  or  of  grass.  Tlie  negroes  do  not  leave  their  canoes  in  the  water,  but  draw  them  on 
the  shore,  and  place  them  on  four  tressels :  when  dry,  two  men  can  carry  a  canoe  on  their  shoulders. 
In  shaping  and  hollowing  the  trunks  they  have  felled,  the  negroes  now  use  the  hatchets  that  are  sold 
to  them  by  the  Europeans.  They  narrow  them  toward  the  bottom,  and  cut  each  end  to  a  point, 
giving  it  a  small  beak  of  about  a  foot  long,  and  of  a.  thickness  adapted  to  the  hand,  for  the  purpose  of 
lifting  the  canoe. 

The  canoes  of  Terra-del-Fuego,  and  the  straights  of  Magellan,  are  of  a  peculiar  construction.  The 
natives  take  the  bark  of  the  largest  trees,  and  bend  it  into  shape  with  so  much  skill,  that  the  vessels 
have  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  gondolas  of  Venice.  For  this  purpose,  they  place  it  on  a  small 
piece  of  wood,  as  Europeans  place  a  ship  on  the-  stocks ;  and  when  the  bark  has  takenthe  gondola 
form,  and  the  necessary  bend,  they  line  the  bottom  and  sides,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  with  upright 
pieces  of  thin  wood,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  parts  or  frames  of  a  ship  are  put  together :  round 
the  top  of  the  deck  another  bandage  of  bark  is  drawn,  in  doing  which  the  utmost  care  is  taken 
to  fasten  the  whole  together.  These  canoes  are  from  ten  to  sixteen  feet  in  length,  and  two  in 
width  ;  holding,  with  sufficient  convenience,  seven  or  eight  men,  who  row  standing,  and  with  extreme 
celerity. 

The  canoe  of  Davis*s  Streights  are  still  more  curious  than  the  preceding.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  barge, 
seven  or  eight  feet  in  length,  and  two  in  width  ;  the  materials  made  use  of  are  pliant  branches,  bent 
and  interlaced  like  a  hurdle,  and  covered  with  the  skins  of  sea-dogs,  or  wolves.  This  light  boat  carries 
only  one  man,  who,  seated  in  a  hole  formed  in  the  middle  of  what,  from  this  circumstance,  appears  to 
be  a  deck,  is  enabled  to  fish,  or  to  tranqport  himsdf,  with  facility,  and  without  much  apparent  danger, 
from  one  coast  to  another. 

render 
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wished  to  intimidate  and  awe  their  enemies  by  the  superior  size  and  formidable 
appearance  of  their  gallies^  which  of  course  became  unwieldy,  and  fell  a  noble 
prey  to  those  of  their  antagonists,  which  being  lighter,  and  of  smaller  dimen-- 
sions,  were  much  more  easily  manoeuvred  in  squadrons,  or  divisions,  if  occasion 
required,  as  well  as  separately  directed,  independent  of  each  other,  to  the 
attack  of  their  weightier  foes  ;  while  others,  fiaUing  into  the  contrary  absurditjt 
of  building  their  gallics  so  light  as  to  be  unstable,  and  almost  totally  unfit  for 
the  purposes  of  war,  rendered  them  the  ignoble  victims  to  a  ridiculous  caprice,, 
and  the  superior  strength  of  their  antagonists. 

Anthony,  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Actium,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  first  principle  ;; 
and  the  Carthaginians,  long  before  that  time,  owing  to  the  ingenuity  of  the: 
Romans  in  inventing  the  corvus,  did  the  same  to  the  latter.  Experience,, 
therefore,  the  best  of  all  preceptors,  effected  the  reform.  The  Romans  who, 
from  their  inexperience  as  marine  architects,  in  the  time  of  Duilius,  had  ex- 
posed themselves,  in  some  measure,  to  the  scofF  of  their  adversaries,  very  soon 
amended  their  system,  and,  with  that  promptitude  which  marks  the  great 
and  powerful  mind,  combined,,  as  far  as  was  possible  perhaps,  the  various 
principles  which  rendered  their  gallies  as  perfect  as  their  necessities  appeared 
to  require.  It  has  been  indeed  objected  against  their  skill  hi  this  science  by 
critical  enquirers,  that  although  their  vessels,  according  to  their  different  classes 
or  rates,  exceeded  those  of  every  other  country  in  the  universe,  both  in  swift- 
ness and  in  strength,,  yet,  as  they  appeared  extremely  addicted  to  the  use  of 
large  gallies,  they  were  the  better  able  to  acquire  a  victory  than  to  pursue  it. 
In  opposition  to  this  charge,  it  may  be  answered,  that  it  certauily  ought  to  be 
the  first  and  leading  principle  of  every  country  going  to  war,  to  establish  that 
kind  of  force  which  is  competent  to  the  task  of  withstanding  and  overthrowing 
the  attempts  of  its  antagonists..  To  pursue  them  when  routed,  could  at  least 
be  only  a  secondary  consideration,  as  the  first  must  inevitably  be  effected  ere 
the  latter  became  necessary.  The  circumstances  therefore  tend,  in  great  mea- 
sure, to  augment  that  high  opinion  which  the  generality  of  mankind  ha\e 
entertained  of  the  wisdom  and  judgment  possessed  by  that  once  celebrated 
people.  The  Greeks,  their  predecessors  in  naval  empire  and  fame,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Athenians,  the  most  conspicuous,  and  esteemed,,  perhaps  with 
great  truth,  the  most  judicious  people  among  all  the  rival  states  into  which  that 
quarter  of  the  world  was  then  divided,  manifested  the  same  ideas,  and  held 
forth  the  first  example  for  the  practice 

The 
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The  extravagance  into  which  the  extremity  of  the  fashion  was,  on  some 
occasions,  carried  in  those  remote,  as  well  as  more  modern  times,  may  be  well 
understood  from  a  whimsical  dogma  of  Aristotle.  **  It  would  be  as  ridicu- 
lous,** says  the  philosopher,  "  on  one  hand,  to  construct  a  vessel  only  a  palm 
in  length,  as  it  would  on  the  other,  (were  it  possible)  to  build  one  extending 
two  furlongs,  inasmuch  as  one  would  be  useless  on  account  of  its  diminutive, 
the  other  because  of  its  gigantic  size. 

Experience  appears  to  have  at  length  fixed  the  true  and  proper  standard : 
since  that  particular  species  of  galley  called  the  trireme,  was  soon  found  to 
unite  in  itself  the  different  qualities  of  a  vessel  of  war,  intended  for  swiftnejss 
and  for  offence  as  well  as  for  defence* 
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CHAPTER  THE  EIGHTH. 

T7ie  Com/ruction  and  Pro/iortlons  adopted  by  the  jincients  in  building  the  Naves 
Qncraria:^  or  Commercial  Vessels — the  Difference  which  existed  between  them 
and  GalVtes  intended  for  War — the  Model  found  at  Rome  in  the  Sixteenth 
'  Century^  a  Copy  of  which  is  now  preserved  in  the  Hall  at  Greenwich  Hospital^ 
"  proved  to  have  been  that  of  a  Vessel  intended  for  Commercial^  and  not  Warlike 
Purposes — Comparison  between  the  Rates  of  Rowing  Ancient  and  Modern  Gallies 
— JccQunt  of  the  Rostrum^  or  Beak — its  Construction— the  Materials  of  which  if 
was  forme dy  and  the  'Effects  it  was  intended  to  produce — various  Ex Ofnples  of 
its  Shape  selected  from  the  Coins  of  different  Countries — of  the  various  Methods 
practised  both  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  Decoration  of  their  Vessels — their 
Mode  of  painting  them^  together  with  an  Account  of  the  different  Colours  used 
by  them — the  Corymbus^  or  Ax^ovmovj  together  with  the  Anserculus — the  Custom 
of  sumptuously  gildings  and  otherwise  ornamenting  ancient  Gallies — Sails^  their 
Materials  and  different  Colours — the  Practice  of  using  gilt  Oars  taken  Notice 
of— the  Adoption  of  painted  or  parti-^co  loured  Rigging — Account  of  the  various 
Weapons  and  Engines  of  Offence  used  on  board  Gallies — the  Asser^  or  Lever ^ 
the  Ki^oux  of  the  Greeks — an  Account  of  the  Corvus^  which  has  been  frequently 
confounded  with  other  Engines^  as  it  is  given  by  Polybius^  and  his  Commentator 
the  Chevalier  Folard — Description  of  the  u^Tray^  and  x^^f  o'livi^ov — the  Purposes 
to  which  they  were  severally  applied — Account  of  the  Corvus  of  Demetrius^ 
CalliuSy  and  Archimedes — its  Use  and  Application  not  merely  Naval — the  Har^ 
pago  ofCurtius  described — the  Difference  between  the  ;g«i^  (rifuj^ou  and  the  a^ay$i 
pointed  out — the  Use  of  the  former  from  Cxsar  and  Livy — the  Invention  of  the 
Fires hipy  and  destructive  Effects  of  the  Greek  Fire — different  Inventions  and 
Contrivances  to  set  the  Ships  of  an  Enemy  on  Fire^  or  annoy  the  Crews. 

WHILE  ingcQtiitj  ami  iavontioa  were  C3»rcised  to  produce  an  impulsive 
power  in  its  highest  extent^  \xj  the  uje  of  the  greatest  number  of  oars 
that  could  be  ranged  in  a  given  space^  the  ancient  artists  were  no  less  attentive 
to  the  contour  of  the  bottom,  30  that  it  might  meet  with  what  was  supposed  to 
be  the  least  possible  resistance  in  paswig  through  the  waten 

The  total  absence  of  any  scientific  treatide  on  the  construction  of  vessels,  either 

Roman,  Carthaginian^  or  Grecian^  has,,  as  already  observed,  rendered  it  extremclfr 

difficult  to  state,  with  precision^. those  prindpdes  which  the  ancients  supposed  most 
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conducive  to  perfection.  The  most  certain  iuthority  on  which  moderns  have  to 
rely  is,  that  of  the  model  of  a  Roman  vessel  presented  by  the  late  lord  Anson  jto 
the  Royal  Hospital  at  Greenwich ;  the  original,  which  is  of  marble,  was  found 
in  the  Villa  Matthei  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  now  stands  before  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  in  Rome,  which  is  from  that  circumstance  called  Santa  Maria 
Navicella,  This  curious,  and,  indeed,  from  the  reasons  just  given,  highly 
valuable  remnant  of  antiquity,  has  been  hitherto  very  generally,  though  impro- 
perly, called  the  model  of  a  Roman  war  galley.  That  is  by  no  means  the  case, 
galleys  of  that  description,  called  by  the  ancients,  from  their  form.  Naves 
Longae,  were,  as  already  stated,  in  length  by  the  keel,  generally  speaking,  equal 
to  eight,  and  never  less  than  six  times  their  breadth:  but  the  model  alluded  to 
will  be  found  not  far  exceeding  four  times  its  breadth  ;  it  is  evident  therefore, 
that  the  original  was  intended  for  the  transportation  of  warlike  stores,  provisions, 
and  troops,  or,  which  demands  the  same  requisites,  and  one  built  for  the  pur- 
poses of  commerce. 

However  these  might  differ,  more  especially  in  those  particulars  just  pointed 
out,  from  the  gallies  intended  solely  for  the  purposes  of  war,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  bin  iiiLiL  III  iuu:>L  tiLiJci  icdjjccu,  biicli  ab  iii  the  shape  ui  lurni  of  the 
bottom,  no  iiicoo&iderable  degree  of  similitude  was  preserved  between  them. 
On  this  gnmnd,  therefore,  without  presuming  too  much  on  authorities,  it  may 
be  boldly  asserted,  that  on  examining  the  horizontal  and  perpendicular  sections, 
as  well  as  the  side  elevation,  better  known  by  the  technical  term  of  the  sheer 
draught,  it  \\ill^bc  found  that  the  ancients  entertained  an  opinion  little  differ- 
ing, in  many  points,  from  that  of  the  moderns,  as  to  those  principles  and  esta- 
blished points  of  perfection  in  Naval  Architecture,  which  ought  to  be  held  fixed,, 
invariable,  and  never  to  be  departed  from. 

That  particular  class  of  vessels  called  the  Liburni  far  exceeded  in  swiftness,^ 
as  it  has  been  already  stated  in  a  preceding  chapter,  those  gallies  which  were 
furnished  with  more  than  one  tier  of  oars.  The  celebrated  victory  obtained  by 
Augustus  Caesar  over  his  rival  Anthony,  at  Actium,  is  imputed  merely  to  the 
use  of  these  particular  vessels.  Aristides  states,  that  no  Trireme  could  make 
more  way  than  two  hundred  stadia,  or  furlongs,  in  the  space  of  twenty-four 
hours,  Artemidorus  enlarges  the  distance  to  nine  hundred,  and  is  supposed  to 
refer  to  the  Liburni  when  he  makes  that  observation.  The  modem  gallies,  how- 
ever, employed  in  the  Mediterranean,  considerably  surpass  even  the  latter  extent; 
it  being  by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing,  according  to  Vossius  and  others, 

for 
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built  merely  for  the  use  of  commerce,  yet  they  were  both,  as  already  observed^ 
subdivided  into  so  many  ranks  and  descriptions,  that  the  distinctions,  parti- 
cularly among  those  of  the  latter  class,  might,  in  some  measure,  be  considered 
rather  as  the  effect  of  whim  and  caprice,  than  of  any  serious  reason:  the 
art  of  navigation,  as  well  as  the  science  of  constructing  vessels,  being  indu- 
bitably, for  a  series  even  of  ages  subsequent  to  their  first  discovery,  in  a  very 
rude  state.  The  term  ratis,  which  is  the  most  ancient  of  those  used  by  the 
Latins  to  define  any  floating  vessel,  evidently  points  out  the  nature  and  peculiar 
quality  of  the  first  invention.  From  the  raft  ♦,  in  process  of  time,  was  derived 
that  numerous  class  of  descendants  just  alluded  to.  Isidorus,  book  xix.  chap.  i,. 
states,  **  that  the  only  difficulty  existing  in  the  aboriginal  vessels  of  antiquity,, 
amounted  simply  to  the  attention,  that  the  logs  or  trees,  of  which  they  were 
formed,  should  be  so  firmly  lashed  together,  that  there  might  be  no  dan- 
ger of  their  separating,  or  breakicg  loose  from  each  other."  Notwithstanding 
the  manifest  inconvenience,  not  to  say  danger,  which  must  have  attended  the 
continued  xwe  of  so  imperfect  a  structure,  a  very  extensive  period  of  time 
appears  to  have  elapsed  ere  the  improvement  on  it  became  general*  In 
addition  to  the  Egyptians,  to  whom  the  original  invention  has  been  attri- 
buted, the  same  contrivance  was  adopted  both  by  the  Phoenicians  and  the 
Ethiopians,  the  latter  of  which  people  are  said  to  have  undertaken  what^ 
speaking  comparatively,  m%ht  be  considered  very  distant  voyages,  with  na 
better  means  of  maritime  conveyance..  Sicily,  Corsica,  and  various  others 
among  the  islands  situated  in  the  Mediterranean,  are  said  to  have  been  first 
colonised  by  navigators  who  were  na  otherwise  furnished.. 

Instances  are  not  wanting  also,  if  any  dependance  can  be  placed  on  the 
terms  used  by  the  ancients,  of  the  application  of  such  vessek  even  to  the  pur- 
poses of  war.  But  this  circumstance,  though  highly  curious,  and  strongly 
indicative  of  the  natural  propensity  of  the  human  race,  to  seize  every  possible 
opportunity  of  promoting  scenes  of  hostility  towards  each  other,  though  by  the 
most  inconvenient  and  dangerous  means,  is  rather  immaterial  at  present.. 
Whilte  genius  applied  itself  to  the  improvement  of  this  rude  system  in  those 
quarters,  where,  from  the  peculiarity  of  situation,  and  their  approximation  to 
the  ocean,  it  had  first  gained  footing,  the  cotemporary  inhabitants  of  coun- 
tries very  far  distant,  struck  out  boldly  at  once  into  a  more  scientific,  though 
more  contracted  scale,  for  a  single  tree  only,  artificially  hollowed,  served 

*  Sec  page  12. 
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them  for  every  purpose^  which  either  their  necessities,  or  their  ambition^ 
appeared  to  require.  This  method  certainly  carried  with  it  more  appearance 
of  regular  system  than  the  former,  although  it  was  more  simple,  and  the 
scale  of  its  action  necessarily  more  confined.  The  invention  is  supposed  by 
Pliny,  and  others,  to  have  originated  with  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
Europe  now  called  Germany,  who  being  little  known,  of  large  stature,  and 
rough  aspect,  were  considered  even  by  the  Romans  themselves  as  b^irbarians 
and  savages.  These  boats,  or  vessels/ varying  in  no  degree  from  the  iqodern 
canoes,  found,  almost  without  exception,'  throughout  all  the  newly  discovered 
islands,  were  in  many  instances  so  capacious  as  to  contain  thirty  persons,  and 
were  on  that  account  either  extremely  formidable,  or  useful,  according  to 
the  tempers  of  the  navigators,  inasmuch  as,  if  so  light  9  term  be  admissible, 
they  ranked  as  first  rates  in  that  quarter  of  the  world. 

Tlie  term  navis  trabaria  *,  which  very  frequently  occurs  among  Latin 
authors,  undoubtedly  refers  to  a  vessel  of  this  kind,  though,  were  it  not  for 
the  context,  it  might  naturally  have  been  concluded,  that  the  appellation  was 
contrived  merely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  concise  description  of  a  vessel 
built  somewhat  according  to  the  modern  practice  and  construction.  The  dis* 
covery  of  ship-building,  or  rather  the  invention  of  it,  as  it  may  be  considered 
most  deserving  pf  the  last  term,  is  attributed  by  the  ancients  to  a  casual 
observation  on  the  facility  with  which  a  split  reed  (in  latin,  canna)  floated  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  from  that  term  is  very  readily  derived  the  Indian 
word  canoe  -f . 

The 

*  Meaning  literally  a  beamed  ship,  which  woxiU,  according  to  modem  interpretation,  be  applied  la 
distinction  between  a  boat  and  a  decked  vessel.  By  the  ancients,  however,  it  appears  to  liavc  been 
most  frequently  used  to  express  a  boat,  or  canoe,  formed  out  of  an  hollowed  beam,  or  balk. 

f  The  exact  similitude  between  die  description  given  of  these  vessels  by  tlie  most  eminent  authors 
of  antiquity,  and  those  which  are  at  this  moment  found  in  every  newly  discovered  island,  or  country, 
waslied  by  the  south  seas,  well  warrants  such  a  digression  as  is  necessary  to  point  out  the  comparison. 
*'  Germania,  praedones  singulis  arboribus  cavatis  navigant,  quamm  qusedam  et  Criginta  liouilues  ve- 
hunt."  Pliny,  lib.  xvi,  cap.  31.  The  German  robbers  ^tatigaie^  or,  to  use  a  more  proper  terra, 
pass  over  the  water  in  hollowed  trees,  of  which  some  arc  so  large,  as  to  be  capable  of  containing  thirty 
pei«ons."  **  Novasque  alias  primum  Galli  inchoaates  cavabant  ex  singulis  arboribus."  Livy,  lib.  xxi* 
cap.  26.  The  Gauls  (in  aid  of  the  vessels  already  collected)  began  to  form  others  out  of  single  trees, 
which  they  cut  down,  and  hollowed."  **  Unus  e  Barbaris,  state  senior,  corpore  cxcellcns,  dignitatc 
quantum  ostendebat  cultusi  eminensi  cavatum  ut  illis  mos  est  ex  materia  couscendit  alveum,  solusque 

Pi  id 
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The  extraonlihary  similarity  between  the  terms,  may  lead  the  modern  en- 
quirer to  suppose,  without  any  very  violent  stretch  of  the  imagination,  he  has 

discovered 

id  navigK  genus  tempcrans  ad  medium  processit  flnminis."  Vellcius^  llb.xi.  cap.  107.  One  of  the 
savages,  advanced  in  years,  of  noble  stature,  and  dignified  mien,  having  entered  a  boat  formed  out  of 
an  hollow  tree,  according  to  the  method  practised  by  that  people,  worked  it  alone  into  the  middle  of 
the  strcam.**^ 

Nor  did  die  comparison  between  the  Marine  Architecture  of  the  new  and  old  world  end  here.  The 
canoe  of  the  Eskimaux  covered  with  skin,  was,  as  before  observed,  preceded  twenty  centuries  since 
by  contrivances  exactly  similar,  used  by  the  aboriginal  Britons.  «  Etiamnum  in  Britannico  oceano 
vitiles  naves  corio  circumsuto  fiunt.'*  Pliny,,  lib.  viii,  cap.  56.  At  this  very  time,  the  inhabitants 
bordering  on  the  British  ocean,  construct  flexible  vessels  covered  with  skins.'*  The  same  parity  and 
conformity  of  ideas,  which  will  be  easily  discovered  on  comparing  the  foregoing  account  with  that  of 
the  modem  canoes,  might,  if  necessary,  be  easily  traced  through  every  different  description  of  abo- 
riginal vessel  in  use,  either  among  the  ancients,  or  those  countries  which  have  been  most  recently  dis- 
covered* 

The  canoe  of  the  North  AmerFcan,  called*  by  him  a  Periagua,  which  serves  him  as  a  fishing-boat 
on  the  coast,  and  with  which  he  travels  and  trades  along  his  rivers,  is  made  of  bark.  The  aborigines 
of  Canada  used  the  bark  of  the  birch,  and  sometimes  constructed  them  of  a  sufficient  size  to  bold  four 
or  five  persons.  When  the  French  held  settlements  in  that  country,  the  colonists  learned  to  manage 
dicse  canoes,  whicli  they  called  coureurs-de^bois  and  traiteurs^  with  as  much  adroitness  as  the  natives 
themselves.  In  the  commerce  which  they  carried  on,  visiting  the  houses  of  the  Americans  with 
European  merchandize,  and  purchasing  peltry  in  exchange,  two  men  travelled  with  each  canoe ;  and 
when  the  fidls  of  die  rivers  stopped  their  progress,  they  lifted  at  once  their  vessel,  with  its  fi-eigfat,  upon 
their  shoulders,  and  carried  the  whole  burthen  above  or.  below  the  falls,  according  as  their  voyage  was 
up  or  down  the  stream*  The  canoe  of  the  Indian,  and  the  Charibbe,  is  the  simple  trunk  of  a  tree, 
hewn  on  the  outside  to  the  desired  form,  and  hollowed  within  by  means  of  fire.  Its  size,  consequently, 
depends  upon  that  of  the  trees.  It  is  rowed  with  paddles  and  oars,  and  sometimes  with  the  assistance 
of  a  little  sail.  The  lading  is  placed  in  the  bottom  ;  but  as  the  canoe  is  not  ballasted,  it  fi-equently 
oversets.  The  aftermost  oars  supply  the  purpose  of  a^  rudder.  The  generality  of  canoes  have  projec- 
tions like  those  of  barges,  forward  as  well  as  abaft :  in  some  instances,  these  projections  terminate  in 
points  ;  in  others,  both  stem  and  stem,  are  flat ;  and  some  very  few  are  round.  When  a  sail  is  to  be 
added,  a  little  mast  is  set  up  forward.  The  sails  are  made  of  cloth,  or,  more  commonly,  of  matting, 
of  reed,  or  of  cane.  In  Muscovy,  however,-  on  the  lake  of  Wolda,  the  canoe  is  rounded  ft>rc  and  aft : 
it  is  much  wider  in  the  middle  than  at  either  end,  and  is  worked  with  a  single  oar,  which  is  placed 
at  the  stem :  but  all  the  other  canoes  of  that  country  terminating  sharply  both  ways,  are  elevated 
before  as  well  as  behind.  They  arc  hardened  by  means  of  fire,  protected  fi-om  the  weather  by  painr, 
and  lashed  round  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  additional  strength. 

The  negro  of  the  coast  of  Guiney  obtains  a  canoe  by  merely  hollowing  the  trunk  of  a  tree :  it  is 
of  a  long  figure,  and  swims  but  with  a  very  snuiU  part  of  its  body  above  the  surface  of  the  sea :  so 
that  he  who  sits  behind,  and  guides  the  canoe,  is  frequently  half  covered  with  water.  The  width 
it  no  more  than  that  of  one  num,  and  the  length  sufficient  for  seven  or  eight.    The  men  are  seated 

on 
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discovered  a  solution  of  the  so  long  disputed  point,  and  controversy  among 
sceptics,  that  America  was  originally  peopled  from  Europe  by  persons  speaking 
the  Roman  or  Latin  language.  Totally  foreign  to  the  present  enquiry  would 
be  any  attempt  cither  to  invite  a  controversy,  or  enter  into  a  discussion  of  this 
point.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  circumstance  is  certainly  a  striking  one,  and 
the  similitude  extending  beyond  that  of  mere  terms  and  appellations,  even 
between  the  forms  of  construction  adopted  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ger- 
many,  and  the  modern  native  navigators  of  the  South  Seas,  must  certainly 

on  round  pfeces  of  wood,  and  half  their  bodies  are  below  the  gunwale.  Each  man  has  an  oar  of  a  very 
hard  wood^  and  all  row  together,  Uke  galley-men,  in  one  concordant  motion ;  or,  if  an  individual  pulls 
too  strongly,  putting  the  boat  out  of  its  line,  his  mistake  is  so  well  counteracted  by  the  man  that 
guides  in  the  stem,  that  the  whole  seems  to  fly  along  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  cannot  be  long 
followed  by  any  European  vessel.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  die  sea  is  high,  they  arc  unable  to  steer, 
die  loftiness  of  the  waves  prevendng  their  answering  the  helm.  Wlien  the  surf  oversets  them,  they 
have  the  address  to  turn  their  boat  in  the  water,  to  empty  it,  and  re-imbark,  without  running  the 
smallest  danger,  swimming  all  the  time  like  fish.  These  canoes  are  generally  about  sixteen  feet  in 
length,  and  one  or  two  in  width  ;  but  there  are  some  much  larger,  measuring  even  thirty-five  feet  in 
length,  five  in  width,  and  three  in  depth  :  they  are  flat  at  the  stem,  with  a  rudder  and  deck :  the  saik 
are  made  of  reeds,  or  of  grass.  The  negroes  do  not  leave  their  canoes  in  the  water,  but  draw  them  on 
the  shore,  and  place  them  on  four  tressels :  when  dry,  two  men  can  carry  a  canoe  on  their  shoulders. 
In  shaping  and  hollowing  the  tmnks  ihey  have  felled,  the  negroes  now  use  the  hatchets  that  are  sold 
ro  them  by  the  Europeans.  They  narrow  them  toward  the  bottom,  and  cut  each  end  to  a  pointy 
giving  it  a  small  beak  of  about  a  foot  long,  and.  of  a.  thickness  adapted  to  the  hand,  for  the  purpose  of 
lifting  the  canoe. 

The  canoes  of  Terra-del-Fuego,  and  the  straights  of  Magellan,  are  of  a  peculiar  construction.  The 
natives  take  the  bark  of  the  largest  trees,  and  bend  it  into  shape  with  so  much  skill,  that  the  vessels 
have  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  gondolas  of  Venice.  For  this  purpose,  they  place  it  on  a  small 
piece  of  wood,  as  Europeans  place  a  ship  on  the*  stocks  ;  and  when  the  bark  has  taken. the  gondola 
form,  and  the  necessary  bend,  they  line  the  bottom  and  sides,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  with  upright 
pieces  of  thin  wood,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  parts  or  frames  of  a  ship  are  put  together :  round 
the  top  of  the  deck  another  bandage  of  bark  is  drawn,  in  doing  which  the  utmost  care  is  taken 
to  fasten  the  whole  together.  These  canoes  are  from  ten  to  sixteen  feet  in  length,  and  two  in 
width  ;  holding,  with  suflScicnt  convenience,  seven  or  eight  men,  who  row  standing,  and  with  extreme 
celerity. 

The  canoe  of  Davis's  Strdghts  are  still  more  curious  than  die  preceding.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  barge, 
seven  or  eight  feet  in  length,  and  two  in  width  ;  the  materials  made  use  of  arc  pliant  branches,  bent 
and  Interlaced  like  a  hurdle,  and  covered  with  the  skins  of  sea-dogs,  or  wolves.  Thisli^t  boat  carries 
only  one  man,  who,  seated  in  a  hole  formed  in  the  middle  of  wliat,  from  this  circumstance,  appears  to 
be  a  deck,  is  enabled  to  fish,  or  to  transport  himself,  widi  facility,  and  without  much  apparent  danger, 
from  one  coast  to  another. 

render 
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render  an  investigation  interesting,  and  perhaps  far  from  difficult,  with  respect 
to  the  vessels  themselves* 

An  enlargement  of  views  and  ideas  naturally  produced  that  of  wants  also : 
the  raft  and  the  canoe  became  inadequate  to  the  wishes,  at  least,  of  the  pos- 
sessors, and  ingenuity  of  course  became  stimulated  to  the  contrivance  of  what 
was  considered  as  a  necessary  extension.  The  difficulty  of  tracing  the  true 
history  of  maritime  invention  and  improvement,  has  been  very  considerably 
cncreased  by  that  application  of  indeterminate  phrases  and  names,  which  per- 
vades almost  every  classical  description,  but  more  particularly  those  which 
appertain  to  this  science. 

Certain,  however,  it  appears,  and  indeed  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  as  the 
ratis,  or  raft,  is  the  true  ancestor,  so  the  navis,  or  ship,  is  the  youngest  of  the 
whole  progeny.  The  poverty  of  idea,  or,  to  speak  with  less  severity,  the  want 
of  experience,  and  contracted  views  of  the  ancients,  when  compared  with  those 
of  the  moderns,  caused  so  immaterial  a  deviation  in  the  ship  or  vessel  of  two 
-countries,  situated  even  at  the  most  extreme  distance  from  each  other,  in  that 
part  of  the  world  then  known,  which  was  considered  as  comprehending  nearly 
the  whole  of  it,  that  it  were  totally  nugatory  to  enter  into  division  of  fashion 
or  customs,  with  respect  to  Marine  Architecture,  though  of  necessity  it  ori- 
ginally varied  according  to  peculiar  circumstances,  after  the  first  nide  con- 
trivances of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  had  risen  to  tlie  dignity  of  a  regular 
establishment  or  system. 

The  naval  history  of  the  world,  far  as  the  ancients  ♦  were  concerned,  admits 
only  of  two,  or  at  the  most  three,  grand  divisions  :  the  Grecians,  with  the  Car- 
thaginian, and  the  Roman  empires.  All  other  states  and  potentates,  notwith- 
standing some  of  them  might  claim  precedence  and  notice  on  the  score  of 
antiquity,  were  either  too  short  lived,  or  too  insignificant  to  be  entitled  to  an 
equal  rank  with  those  powerful  nations,  or  confederated  republics,  which, 
while  in  the  zenith  of  their  power,  kept  all  the  Jrest  of  the  world,  then  known, 
in  constant  terror  and  apprehension  for  the  effects  of  their  anger. 

Some  partiality  was,  however,  observable  in  the  conduct  of  those  countries, 
with  respect  to  the  dimensions  of  vessels.     Some  of  them  acting  as  though  they 

•  The  term  of  ancients  is  here  meant  to  be  applied  to  the  inbatntants  of  all  the  known  part  of  tlie 
world  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  sera, 

wished 
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wished  to  latimidate  and  awe  their  enemies  by  the  superior  size  and  formidable 
appearance  of  their  gallies^  which  of  course  became  unwieldy^  and  fell  a  nd3le 
prey  to  those  of  their  antagonists,  which  being  lighter,  and  of  smaller  dimen* 
sions,  were  much  more  easily  manceuvred  in  squadrons,  or  divisions,  if  occasion 
required,  as  well  as  separately  directed,  independent  of  each  other,  to  the 
attack  of  their  weightier  foes  ;  while  others,  falling  into  the  contrary  absurdity 
of  building  their  gallies  so  light  as  to  be  unstable,  and  almost  totally  unfit  for 
the  purposes  of  war,  rendered  them  the  ignoble  victims  to  a  ridiculous  caprice,, 
and  the  superior  strength  of  their  antagonists. 

Anthony,  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Actium,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  first  principle  j; 
and  the  Carthaginians,  long  before  that  time,  owing  to  the  ingenuity  of  the: 
Romans  in  inventing  the  corvus,   did  the  same  to  the  latter.     Experience,, 
therefore,  the  best  of  all  preceptors,  efFected  the  reform.     The  Romans  who, 
from  their  inexperience  as  marine  architects,  in  the  time  of  Duilius,  had  ex- 
posed themselves,  in  some  measure,  to  the  scofF  of  their  adversaries,  very  soon, 
amended  their   system,  and,    with  that  promptitude  which  marks  the  great 
and  powerful  mind,  combined^  as  far  as  was  possible  perhaps,  the  various 
principles  which  rendered  their  gallies  as  perfect  as  their  necessities  appeared 
to  require.     It  has  been  indeed  objected  against  their  skill  in  this  science  by 
critical  enquirers,  that  although  their  vessels,  according  to  their  different  classes 
or  rates,  exceeded  those  of  every  other  country  in  the  universe,  both  in  swift- 
ness and  in  strength,,  yet,  as  they  appeared  extremely  addicted  to  the  use  of 
J^rge  gallies,  they  were  the  better  able  to  acquire  a  victory  than  to  pursue  it. 
In  opposition  to  this  charge,  it  njay  be  answered,  that  it  certainly  ought  to  be 
the  first  and  leading  principle  of  every  country  going  to  war,  to  establish  that 
kind  of  force  which  is  competent  to  the  task  of  withstanding  and  overthrowing 
the  attempts  of  its  antagonists.     To  pursue  them  when  routed,  could  at  least 
be  only  a  secondary  consideration,  as  the  first  must  inevitably  be  eiFected  ere 
the  latter  became  necessary.     The  circumstances  therefore  tend,  in  great  mea- 
sure, to  augment  that  high  opinion  which  the  generality  of  mankind  ha\c 
entertained  of  the  wisdom  and  judgment  possessed  by  that  once  celebrated 
people.     The  Greeks,  their  predecessors  in  naval  empire  and  fame,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Athenians,  the  most  conspicuous,  and  esteemed,,  perhaps  witli 
great  truth,  the  most  judicious  people  among  all  the  rival  states  into  which  that 
quarter  of  the  world  was  then  divided,  manifested  the  same  ideas,  and  held 
forth  the  first  example  for  the  practice 

The 
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The  extravagance  into  which  the  extremity  of  the  fashion  was,  on  some 
occasions,  carried  in  those  remote,  as  well  as  more  modern  times,  may  be  well 
understood  from  a  whimsical  dogma  of  Aristotle.  "  It  would  be  as  ridicu- 
lous,** says  the  philosopher,  "  on  one  hand,  to  construct  a  vessel  only  a  palm 
in  length,  as  it  would  on  the  other,  (were  it  possible)  to  build  one  extending 
two  furlongs,  inasmuch  as  one  would  be  useless  on  account  of  its  diminutive, 
the  other  because  of  its  gigantic  size. 

Experience  appears  to  have  at  length  fixed  the  true  and  proper  standard : 
since  that  particular  species  of  galley  called  the  trireme,  was  soon  found  to 
unite  in  itself  the  different  qualities  of  a  vessel  of  war,  intended  for  swiftness 
and  for  offence  as  well  as  for  defence^ 


CHAPTEE 
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CHAPTER  THE  EIGHTH. 

T^e  Cons/ruction  and  Proportions  adopted  by  the  jincients  in  building  the  Naves 
Oncrarite^  or  Commercial  Vessels — the  Difference  which  existed  between  them 
and  GalUes  intended  for  War — the  Model  found  at  Rome  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century  y  a  Copy  of  which  is  now  preserved  in  the  Hall  at  Greenwich  Hospital^ 

*  Jtroved  to  have  been  that  of  a  Vessel  intended  for  Commercial^  and  not  Warlike 
Purposes — Comparison  between  the  Rates  of  Rowing  Ancient  and  Modern  Gallies 
— Account  of  the  Rostrum^  or  Beak — its  Construction — the  Materials  of  which  it 
was  formed^  and  the  Effects  it  was  intended  to  produce — various  Examples  of 
its  Shape  selected  from  the  Coins  of  different  Countries — of  the  various  Methods 
practised  both  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  Decoration  of  their  Vessels — their 
Mode  of  painting  them^  together  with  an  Account  of  the  different  Colours  used 
by  them — the  Corymbus^  or  Ax^nov^  together  with  the  Anserculus — the  Custom 
of  sumptuously  gildings  and  otherwise  ornamenting  ancient  Gallies — Sails ^  their 
Materials  and  different  Colours — the  Practice  of  using  gilt  Oars  taken  Notice 
of-^the  Adoption  of  painted  or  parti-coloured  Rigging — Account  of  the  various 
Weapons  and  Engines  of  Offence  used  on  board  Gallies — the  Asser^  or  Lever ^ 
the  Ki^cux  of  the  Greeks — an  Account  of  the  Corvus^  which  has  been  frequently 
confounded  with  other  Engines y  as  it  is  given  by  Polybius^  and  his  Commentator 
the  Chevalier  Folard — Description  of  the  a^Trayfi  and  x^^(  e-lffi^ov — the  Purposes 
to  which  they  were  severally  applied — Account  of  the  Corpus  of  Demetrius  ^ 
CalUuSy  and  Archimedes — its  Use  and  Application  not  merely  Naval — the  Har^ 
pago  ofCurtius  described — the  Difference  between  the  x^^^  a-iffi^ou  and  the  a^iray$i 
pointed  out — the  Use  of  the  former  from  C^sar  and  Livy — the  Invention  of  the 
Fireshipj  and  destructive  Effects  of  the  Greek  Fire — different  Inventions  and 
Contrivances  to  set  the  Ships  of  an  Enemy  on  Firc^  or  annoy  the  Crews. 

WHILE  iogetitiity  and  iavontioa  wen  exercised  to  produce  an  impulsive 
power  in  its  hi^est  extent,  \xy  the  use  q£  the  greatest  number  of  oars 
that  could  be  ranged  in  a  given  space,  the  ancient  artists  were  no  less  attentive 
to  the  contour  of  the  bottoai,  so  that  it  might  meet  with  what  was  supposed  to 
be  the  least  possible  r^istance  in  passing  through  the  waten 

The  total  absence  of  any  scientific  treatise  on  the  construction  of  vessels,  either 

Roman,  Carthaginian^  or  Grecian^  has,  as  already  observed,  rendered  it  extremely 

difficult  to  state,  with  precision^those  prindples  which  the  ancients  supposed  most 
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conducive  to  perfection.  The  niost  certain  authority  on  which  moderns  have  to 
rely  is,  that  of  the  model,  of  a  Roman  vessel  presented  by  the  late  lord  Anson  jto 
the  Royal  Hospital  at  Greenwich ;  the  original,  which  is  of  marble,  was  found 
in  the  Villa  Matthei  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  now  stands  before  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  in  Rome,  which  is  from  that  circumstance  called  Santa  Maria 
Navicella.  This  curious,  and,  indeed,  from  the  reasons  just  given,  highly 
valuable  remnant  of  antiquity,  has  been  hitherto  very  generally,  though  impro- 
perly, called  the  model  of  a  Roman  war  galley.  That  is  by  no  means  the  case, 
galleys  of  that  description,  called  by  the  ancients,  from  their  form,.  Naves 
Longae^  were,  as  already  stated,  in  length  by  the  keel,  generally  speaking,  equal 
to  eight,  and  never  less  than  six  times  their  breadth:  but  the  model  alluded  to 
will  be  found  not  far  exceeding  four  times  its  breadth  ;  it  is  evident  therefore, 
that  the  original  was  intended  for  the  transportation  of  warlike  stores,  provisions, 
and  troops,  or,  which  demands  the  same  requisites,  and  one  built  for  the  pur- 
poses of  commerce. 

However  these  might  differ,  more  especially  in  those  particulars  just  pointed 
out,  from  the  gallies  intended  solely  for  the  purposes  of  war,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  but  Uuii  HI  iiiu^t  uthci  icb^ccu,  bucli  a^  m  the  shape  or  form  of  the 
bottom,  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  similitude  was  preserved  between  them. 
On  this  ground,  therefore,  without  presuming  too  much  on  authorities,  it  may 
be  boldly  asserted,  that  on  examining  the  horizontal  and  perpendicular  sections, 
as  well  as  the  side  elevation,  better  known  by  the  technical  term  of  the  sheer 
draught,  it  wlll^be  found  that  the  ancients  entertained  an  opinion  little  differ- 
ing, in  many  points,  from  that  of  the  moderns,  as  to  those  principles  and  esta- 
blished points  of  perfection  in  Naval  Architecture,  which  ought  to  be  held  fixed,, 
invariable,  and  never  to  be  departed  froro^ 

That  particular  class  of  vessels  called  the  Liburni  far  exceeded  in  swiftness, 
as  it  has  been  already  stated  in  a  preceding  chapter,  those  gallies  which  were 
furnished  with  more  than  one  tier  of  oars.  The  celebrated  victory  obtained  by 
Augustus  Caesar  over  his  rival  Anthony,  at  Actium,  is  imputed  merely  to  the 
use  of  these  particular  vessels.  Aristides  states,  that  no  Trireme  could  make 
more  way  than  two  hundred  stadia,  or  furlongs,  in  the  space  of  twenty-four 
hours.  Artemidorus  enlarges  the  distance  to  nine  hundred,,  and  is  supposed  to 
refer  to  the  Liburni  when  he  makes  that  observation.  The  modern  gallies,  how- 
ever, cmplayed  in  the  Mediterrarlcan,  considerably  surpass  even  the  latter  extent; 
it  being  by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing,  according  to  Vossius  and  others, 

for 
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for  a .  Maltese  br  Neapolitan  galley  to  row  sixty  leagues  in  the  course  of  the 
tw^ntyrfour  hours*  It.  is  moreover  positively,  affirmed,  that  a  galley  has  made 
the  passage  from  Naples  to  Palermo  in  seventeen  hours,  and  from  Genoa  to 
Marseilles  in  a  day.  That  a  fair  comparison  may  be  drawn,  in  this  respect, 
between  the  ancient  Triremes,  or  galleys  of  that' class,  and  the  Liburni,  it  will 
be  necfessary  to, enquire  what  was  the  impelling  power  in  both  instances.  It  is 
I  an  opinion  deduced  by  Vossius  from  a  very  laboured  and  arithmetical  statement, 

wWch  it  is  not  of  any  consequence. tp  repeat  here,  that  a  modern  galley  moves 
forward  nearly  thirty  feet  at  each  stroke  or  pull  of  the  oars.     It  is  very  evident, 
\  by  a  calculation  drawn  from  the  same  pi^iaciples,  that  the  Trireme  moved  for- 

ward only  twenty-five  feet  and  a  fraction*     •        ;  . 
>  Vessels  of  burthpn  differed,  as  has  been  before  dbserved,  very  materially,  both 

in  their  equipment  and  outline,  from  those  intended  for  war :  the  latter  were 
t'  denominated  Naves  Longae,  the  former,  owing  to  theii  peculiarity  of  construe- 

I,  tion,  Njives  Rotmidae,     The  difference  in  their  sailing  is  computed  to  have 

V  been  as  two  to  three ;  and  experiments  which  were  made  even  in  those  ages 

on  the  relative  swifti^iess  or  speed  of  vessels,  fully  proved  that  a  galley  of  war, 
^  tisiu^  her  oa^rs  only,  surpassed  in  speed  any  merchant  vessel  that  employed  all  her 

P  sails^  and  every  other  possible  means  of  expeditmg  her  passage.   If  vessels  of  both 

^'  ^cscriplions  used  thpir  sails^  the  pre-eminent  advantage  was  still  ma'mtained  in 

■'  the  sami;  <fcgr6e,  by  the  galley,  which  it  had  before  possessed  when  worked 

i  with  oars,     ft tstoo  apparent  even  to  demand  explanation,  that  where  the  head 

^  resistance  of  the  fluid  Is  once  overcome,  the  collateral  friction  being  very  trifling,. 

J  il;  foHows,  that  the  longer  the  vessel  the  greater  quantity  of  impelling  power  can 

be  used.  To  this  circumstance  may  also  be  added  the  very  weighty  consideration, 
^  thiat  a  galley  of  war  being  of  much  lighter  draught  of  water  than  a  loaded  vessel, 

^  had  consequently  ^  much  the  less  opposing  power  to  overcome  in  that  respect^ 

I  and  being  mtich  less  liable  to  pitch  in  the  swell  of  the  sea  than  a  short  vessel, 

^  would  consequently,  in  that  respect  also,  have  inferior  difficulties  to  overcome^ 

?  These  several  principles  are,  so  well  established  by  modern  practice  and  expe- 

rience, that  it  is  needless  to  expend  any  farther  time  in  stating  or  explaining 
them. 


r'. 
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y:  A  considerable  number  of  additions  and  improvements  made  on  the  original 

^  invention  having  descended  into  modern  use  almost  without  alteration,  there 

becomes  no  necessity  of  doing  more  than  simply  enumerating  them.     In  this 

class  may  be  included  the  mrst  and  sail,  invented  by  Daedalus  or,  according  to 

Q  2  Varro, 
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-fto  vice  arietis  vr  iraf>eHuQt,  qm  bellatores  hostHim,  sive  aautas  $iae  Jubia 
fcostermt  ac  perimit^  ipsaoique  rnvtm  /s^pius  perforata*  A  thin  ]ong  beam5 
Bot  unlike  the  yard^  waf  Buapemied  marly  in  the  same  oftaiuicr  with  the  yarU 
from  the  mast  of  the  vesseU  each  eiid  of  it  beitig  shod  ot  cased  with  iron.  Tbis^ 
aso^le  engine,  from  the  method  in  which  k  wad  attached  to  the  mast^  could  be 
Bscd  as  a  species  of  battering  ram^  whether  the  enemy  wa&  :|^ppled  on  the^ 
right  or  left  hand^  tbe  starboard  or  larboard  side.  Its  effects  were  extremely 
destructive ;  for  being  moved  with  B^iUty  and  forco»  it  swept  off  at  Ane  stroke 
all  those  with  whom  it  came  in  contact,  destroying  or  severely  maiirang  both 
the  soldiers  who  defended  the  vessel,  and  the  marineis  who  worked  it ;  on  some 
occasions*  also,  it  eKtended  its  misduevoiis  efforts  even  to  the  perforation  or 
having  of  the  vessel  itself. 

The  x^oi  mentioned  by  Athenaeus*  in  his  account  of  Hiero^s  galley,  diiFered 
but  little  from  the  former,  at  least  in  shape#  It  was  in  geoeraU  however,  ap^ed 
io  a  different  mode  of  annoyance^  Some  have^  though  errooeously,  supposed 
it  was  used  as  a  kind  of  carapalta,  or  machine,  which  •tiu'ew  atones  of  immense 
*izeand  weight,  with  a  velocity  almost  inctedJble;  but  the  fact  really  was,  that 
in  the  infancy  of  the  contrivance,  a  stoije  of  immense  weight  being  suspended 
by  a  stout  rope,  from  the  eKtremity  of  the  K$f(imf  or  antenna^  became,  on  moving 
the  unloaded  end  with  strength  and  swiftness,  an  engine  so  formidable  as  to 
endanger  the  lives  not  only  of  the  crew  which  fought  the  galley,  Init,  being 
poMessed  of  fer  more  dangerous  force  than  the  9$$ej^9  threatened  more  heavily 
the  existence  of  the  v^sel  itself.  As  a  refinement,  or  improvement^  the  stone 
used  on  the  first  invention  became  quickly  converted  into  a  mass  of  lead,  or 
iron,  cast  on  purpose,  which  being  more  poivJerous  in  proportion  to  its  bulk, 
was  consequently  s^t  only  n>ore  dangerous  in  its  effects,  but  being  formed 
purposely  for  the  occasion,  was  not  so  liable  to  escape  or  slip  from  the  rope 
which  encircled  it,  ais  a  ^one  f^^-^i^hed  by  ^  hand  of  nature,,  and  not  modelled 
by  art,  generally  mwat  have  been. 

To  these  succeeded  the  oorvus  of  DMilMS>  w W  was  the  first  naval  prefect  belong- 
ing to  the  Roman  repuUieof  sufiki«nt  coi^equmce  to  be  mentioned  by  historians. 
Finding,  on  his  approach  towards  Sicily  and  the  fleet  of  his  enemy,  that  the  gaU 
lies  he  commanded  were  unwieldy,  and  c^ifScult  to  be  worked,  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  Carthaginians,  he  turned  xhc  inventiji^e  faculties  of  his  mind  to  the 
contrivance  of  the  machine  in  question.  Its  &rm  difKjred  very  immaterially 
from  the  a^aia  of  the  Greeks,  catcept.  that  it  .was  suspended  from  the  top  of  a 

beam 
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beam  pkccd  rerttcaUy  kk  tbe  ve98^,  and  erected  merely  to  aiiswer  thepuFposo 
<^  supportici^  the  corvus^  when  the  mpmm  w^  hoisted  qn  the  ipast  itseljf :  the, 
iron  weighty  indeed,  t^  which  particular  part  of  the  engiae  the  name  of  corvus^ 
most  properly  belonged^  was  armed  in  addition  with  a  auq[>ber  of  hooks,  ia 
cmiMquetioe  of  which,  it  aoawer^  wyt  only  the  purpose  of  aimoyaucey  but; 
that  of  gra{^plisig  also.  The  deecription  of  thi$  engine,  according  to  Polytjius, 
was  as  foUows^  :■■  — ■ 

rm  ^ytm^jamh  rift  ^i^f  iwapui^^  xtti  tovtqv  cmf^^v^  mfm^  S^  M^vti^  m>  fu^e^  §iuai 
Toy  Twr.  n^hMf^uit  rrv9im^  iyiyvotm  ^TTfoi  'iraf(t(nuiiii¥  rw  9ccvfta^iift%  wt^u  i$  rw  Trhcsmw 
(fixyhm  Tfatc  tueranMuxk  a«#  h^KivnTrnv  vvariOf^TM  t$^  aura%  /3cffdtyi«  w^  r^y  f^X/f^M 

r^iHv  TTocXoarrSf^  ixP'^  W^  ^Mfurr^  wrt*^^  emrois  f/w  iin  ri|c  ao^v^  r^xfi^^^  ^X^  ^^^^vrU . 
fifTft  f  urarw  %hi^  lirma^imq  crpcMt  xa^X^/A^Mf*  irXorr^c  /^  iSf^i^  rerrm^^  ra  Si  f^vco^ 
li  ^grw^i  TO  j«  TfnfM  7W  ccufiSiifMrog  ?f  ^ti^(ifc$f$t^^  icMtiFt^MH  if^firov  nv^ep, 

intrn^  Ti)v  sf^^^^V  irXwf<iiy,  i/f  *yUu  to  Rotd^^  ttri  J«  xdJ  ni^p$To^  mrtxu,  'jtfo<rn^f*'^r^ 
Ci^uv  o#f V  un-^fi^  otitut^tr^m^py  Ij^  JWic<ru>ii#r  «irJ  riff  iM^u/^r  4^  to  JUok  (^ulv^<rQcu 

€i(^(Fot,v  l%i  TO  KOtTao'T^ufJLOu  T^g  oXkoT^ioii  w^^  ^OTf  /*fv  JfifltTflt  TT^JfOJ/,  ^jiOTi  J'  oumm^x-^ 
yovrtf  fLotTd  rdg  Ik  tSv  'nXo^yiuv  Tr^oor^vrrrQUO'ct^  ^ifioKotc*  on  Ji  raF;  a^nci  taut  Kcurao-* 
T^ofifMTMv  ifJi/TTuyivTif  oi  xo^ocxB^  ofMU  o-vuS^o-outu  TOL?  itoaj^%  1/  /4CV  ^KcHyMt  'KotfOifiaXotev 
«AXifXau^,  %avTo^XP^^  esrvs-tf J^iv*  al  Jii  jutr^  'S^taptv^  il  avTou  to5  ko^oo^^  IttI  Ju0  av.ifix^k 

OTTQloZ^TO^  TliU    llfoiov^    Sv    ol  fih   ^yo6fUVQl  Tijy  KUTtl    'TT^OO'CirJfOV    i'Tnpd^UQUf    iOXiTTOC^OV .  to^Tq 

tSv  Bfi^m  'TTfofioXatsc*  ol  f  Ivof/uUoi  tolq  \k  tuv  'jrXayiap  ^(r^otXl^opTO  nrXtD^oiq^  VTrif  top 

i^OaCTOP  VTfi^TiQi/UPOt  TKg  $TVg  TOiP  OVX(0}^     OvTOt  flip  oZv  7Q^tt,UT%   ti^(jpf^P4i    9ra^«tf*Mf l/^| 

xm^op  iar^rn^up  ir^oq  pavii.ot!xi»y^^ 

"  A  round  spar,  four  eJls  in  length,  and  three  pakns  ici  diameter,  was  fixed 
upright  on  the  prow  of  the  vessel:  to  the  top  of  it  was  attached  a  block,  or^ 
pulley ;  a  rope  passing  through  which  served  to  sustain  a  sort  of  turning  bridge, 
formed  of  planks.  It  was  four  feet  in  width,  and  six  ells  in  length,  nailed 
together,  and  forraing  a  platform,  through  the  middle  of  which  an  oblong 
aperture  admitting  the  beam  to  pass,  it  turned  round  it  as  on  a  centre.     The 
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two  sides  of  this  platforEp,  or  turning  bridge,, were  provided  with  a  railing  which^ 
defended  the  soldiers  to  the  height  of  iheir  knees.  At  the  end  of  the  mast  wsgs* 
a  conical  mass  of  pointed  iron,  and  at  the  top  of  this  a  ring ;  so  that  the  whole 
machine  resembled  those  "which  were  then  used  for  manufacturing  flour*.  A  rope 
was  passed  through  the  ring,  by  which,  through  means  of  *he  block  on  the  top«of 
the  spar,  the  corvi  were  drawn  up  when^  the  vessels  approached  each  other,  and* 
directed  against  those  of  the  enemy,  either  on  their  prows,  or  whatever  pait  pre- 
sented itself,  according  to  the  manoeuvres  which  happened  to  be  practised.  When 
the  corvus  had  grappled  a  vessel^  if  the  two  gallies  lay  along-side  each  other,  the 
Romans  leaped  into  the  enemy  from^  the  stem-  to  the  stern  i  if  tbc  contact  was: 
effected  at  the  prow  only,  they  advanced  by  two  and  two*  across  tl»  bridge- 
The  first  defended  themselves  with  their  shields  against  the  strokes  directed 
against  them  in  front ;  and  those  that  followed,  in  order  to  ward  oS  the 
weapons  opposed  to  them  on  the  sides,  rested  their  shields  oa  the  railing.  Whea 
thus  arranged,  they  seized  the  first  favourable  nK>ment  for  engageoiont.*^ 

Very  differei>t  opinions  having  been  entertained  respectii^g  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  corvus^  a  diversity  that  has  probably  resulted  from  the 
various  ancient  machines  which  the  authors  of  those  days  have  iadiscrimiiiately 
called  by  that  name,  it  wilt  be  proper  to  collect  in  this  place-  such  authorities 
and  arguments  as  will  most  clearly  elucidate  the  subject.    The  chevalier  Folard;, 
in  his  admirable  commentaries  oa  Polybkis^  has  observed,  that  the  ancients  ha* 
several  sorts  of  corvt\  the  construction,  figure,  or  use  of  which  were  so  different^ 
that  he  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  peculiar  names  were  not  applied  to  each*. 
It  is  evident,  that^  in  the  progress  of  invention,  the  original  stone,  slung  at  the 
end  of  the  xB^ect»,  was  exchanged  for  the  more  manageable  and  more  destructive 
corvusj  the  principal  object  of  which  was  that  of  grappling  r  and  that,  in  this- 
new  machine,  the  weight  was  chieffy  used  to  give  force  and  certainty  of  opera- 
tion to  the  grappling  hooks.     The  diesijgn  was  nolbnger  the  originaVrudfc  one  of^ 
staving  the  deck,  or  overwhelming  part  of  the  crew,  by  the  fall  of  an  immetiSQ 
weight,  but  the  more  military  plan  of  gaining  a  footing  on  the  vsry  citadel* 
of  the  foe,  and  there  dilsputing  its  possession  with  the  sword.     It  is,  indeed^ 
observable,  that  the  whole  invention  was  suggested  by  the  necessity  of  supplying 
the  place  of  naval  skiU,  or,  more  properly,  of  that  advantage  which  resulted: 
from  superior  c;xceUence  iii  naval*  architecture ;  and,  accordingly,  by  the  assist-- 
ance  of  the  corvus,  the  deficiency  of  the  seamen  and  the  vessel  itself  were  cona*- 
pensated  by  the  prowess  of  the  soldier*. 

Ilk 
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In  commenting  on  «he  contrivance  of  Duilius^  Fofeird  enters  into  a  full  expla- 
nation, or  rather  translations  of  the  foregoing  passage  of  Polybius,.  which,  very 
nearly  agrees  wkh  that  already  given  u — 

^*  Th^cof^ut  (says-  he)  was  a  madiinetfaat  bore  a  strong  resemldance  to  the* 
crane,  which  is  now  used  for  lifting  heavy  weights*     It  had  a  mast,  or  upright 
beam,  fo^r  fathom  iii  height^  and  three  pahns  in  diameter,,  which  stood  on  the 
pow,  or  forecastle,  and  served  at  its  top  as  an  axis  for  the  long  piece  of  wood' 
which,  in  cranes,  is  called  the  arm,  and  to  which  the  corvus,  or  cone  of  iron,  was 
suspended;.     Thb  arm  turned  with  facility  on  ievery  side,  and  was  properly 
secured  by  means  of  the  ropes  which  were  fixed  to  it..    At  the  end  of  the 
arm' there  was  a  pulley  for  the  passage  of  the  cord  which  suspended:  liiecort;irj%** 
The  author  observes,  that  die  iron  was  pointed,,  wherefore  it  could  not  have 
been  made  in  the  form:  of  a  pestk,  as  the  Greek  word  umfo^  implies,   but 
rather,  of  the  reversed  cone  or  pyramid.    ^  This  coiie  was  of  cast  iron,  and 
excccdti^Jy  heavy,  so  that  farlHng  by  its  own  weightr  it  might  pierce  the  deck 
or  prow  r  hut,,  as  it  might  have  returaed  through  the  hole  by  whidi  it  entered,, 
and  thus  released  the  vessel,,  it  was  itirhished  with  moveable  books  of  iron,, 
attached:  by  hinges^  to  the  end.  that,,  wbexk  the  borcirr  had  pierced,  the.  deck,  the 
hooks^  or  grappliss,  which  yielded  to  the  previousire&istance,.  mightopen  of  them-> 
selves,  aiad  iay  hold  of  whatever  should  be  within,  their  reach;     It  is  obvious,, 
too,  though  no  mention  has^  bee  a  made  of  this  particular  by  the  author,  that  to 
the  end  .of  the  rqpe  ^as  added'  aa  iron,  chain*.    Aa^  soon  .as  a  vessel  thus  fur* 
noshed. approached  aiiother  within  tber  reach  of  this  machine,,  the  rope  was 
rooscned.td.psrimit'thc  ckvated  end  of  the  ami  faU«down;  the  instant  the 
corvus  had  made  its  stroke^  the  bridge  was  dropped,  and  at  the.  outer/  end 
wtsre  claws  of  iron  tb'seetipe  ita  hold*. 

. .  The  autfaofi  ia  equally  clear  in  his  eitplanation  6f  the  bridge^  x)r-platfbrm«.  He 
says,  **^thafrinr  the  middle  of  the  drawbridge  was  amoblong; aperture^,  through 
which  difrbewn  paissed,  and  thus  per o^tted  it  Uy  turn,  as  on-  a  center.     The- 

j  apbrtlirc  waa^af  :the  end  of  the  bri^e ;.  and,,  from^  this  cirodmstance,  the.  bridge. 

'  naight  be  raised  tf>my  reqaiced  height^    At  thb  othe^  qxtremity  of  the  bridge^ 

ahd:dt  jbbi^  tw^-^desi  w^ce  attttphed^wc^  dmalL chains,. which. endod  in  a  semicir-^ 
cOlar  kiotu  liMc:  the^  h^Klle  of  a.  paik     . 

XhiS:,apcount  appears,  so^iiatelligible,,  and  99  well  warranted  by  the  text  of 
liie^uthor,  that  ta  recount  the*  otyectiona  which.  I^ave  been  noada  to  it^  or  enter 
in  any  mamiec  into  that  controversy  which,  has  already  ixdcen.  place  on  the  sub- 
ject, appears  wholly  umieccssary.    It  will  be  infinitely  more  interesting  to  make 

somfi' 
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same  enqninee  wspccting:  odaer  iastroiaettta^  ^  warfare^  as  the  ^ufr^w  and  x^^ 
cihif^My.  which  have  been  soiiietiHies  known  tfttuTer  jthe  gjintrai  name  of  f^m. 
These  have  a  claim  to  notice  in  this  place^  as  well  oa  account  of  their  connec* 
tion  with  the  ressKls  €f  <  the  ancientv  :as  of .  the  lerr w  by  which  they  have  been 
confounded  wilh  the  iaventioa  of  £hiiUus« 

The  use  of  grappling  irons  was  6£  very  anitient  date :  they  are  $aid  to  have, 
been  originally  emplc^ed  by  the:  Greeks,  and  seem  to  have  b^en  of  two  different 
kinds,  one  of  which  wa&  caUed  a^9mg^,  the  contrivance  of  which  is  attributed 
by  Pliay  to  Auachar^is^  the  c^ebrate<i  Scythian /philosopher^  who  livod  iathe 
time  of  Croesus,  and  repaired  to  Athens  about  548  years  before  the  christiaa 
a^ta  ;  the  other,  which  was  called  ;^r^.  ai^Wy  is  reported  by  the  same  author  t^ 
have  been  contrived  by  Pericles,  the  Atheniau.     The  fashion,  and  indeed  use, 
of  these  two  engines,  taken  in  ^e  moBt  extehsive  jense^  was  widely  diffisrents. 
the  u^gwp^  served  not  only  for  ai  grslppling  iron,  as*  the  terbci  itself  demonstrates, 
but  as  a  speciea  of  calapialta,  according  to  the  ancient  contrivanceyu^ed  ibr  the^ 
purpose  of  casting  stones  of  coilsiderable  weight   on  the  decks  of  the  vessels  j 
aasailed.     Authors  indeed  \wnt  varied  as  much  in  t^eir  account  of  the  fohn 
of  this,  dflsstmctiye  machfine^  ^as^  they  kcve  bemi  thought  to  do  in  1-egaikL  tb  its^. 
xiscs*.    Quintus  Cmtios^  andLLvy^lr,  in  one  part  of  daeir .  history,  seem  to 
suppose  it  td  harve  in  no  dc^ce  dilfiered  from  the  cokvimoa  gnftppUng  4ron  \  > 
but  the  latter,:  tn  a  former  chapter  \^  describes  it^ta  have  been  a  \^09MSi»^  or 
kvet,  to  the  ends  of  iW)hkh  iron  hooks  were -stroik^izK^  sus» 

pended  dtber  fieom  the:  mast,  or  itout  spat  fix^ 'fori ttia(tpuitp0ie,;( was  thivo.^^ 
with  considenible  force  oni>  the  deck  of  the  assaulted  galte]|rbyi'tdie{elc^ritkm  of-, 
the  unarmed  end*  .  ^  \     •    ..    ;    .:  -. . ,     i 

The  intentions  of  the  inventors  appear,  however,  t^  have  been  very  di^erent, 
and  by  no  fttesaips vnyisunderstood  by  the  hfa^omns  wHo  have  made  mentionlof 
thcTO,  though  the  cursory  or  abstract  nyanner  m  which  thigy  aste^w  soirto^ckcdsions ; 
noticed,  may  have  caused  some  doubt  iriii>6re  modern  titties.    This  imperfect  4e-^' 
scripdon  has  been  undoubtedly  owing  t6a  Very  ndtunal  belief,  that  there  was  littfeo 
occasicm  to  be  miifute  or  particular  in  an  accourit  ef  a  machine  it  that  time  im 
universal  use^  kid  which^  on  aceount  of  its  supposed  pdffecticnv  waseoitsidered 
as  very  little  likely  to  grow  into  disuse.     Taking  the  corttext  Of-Curtius'hirtiself,- 
who  nay  be  thought  on  ^wt  insf^ectidn  lo  represent  the  mor6  cbmj^lex  Machine 
called  the  tt^miyih  as  a  mere  grappling  it-on,  the  matter  will  appear  Very  different.  - 
His  words  are— ^-^^  Harpagonas  vocant;  qoas  operibus  hostium  injicercnt  :*^ 

♦  lib.  IV.  cap.* 2.  f  Lib.  xxxvii.  cap.  10.  %  ^ib.  iCkx.  cap.  II. 

*'  they 
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y  they  call  those  machines  harp^ooes,  {or  gratpplkig  irops)  which  it  was 
.<;u)$tpmai7  to  ca^  or  throw  into,  the  forti6catioiis  of  the  enemy.'* 

Though  ^e  act  of  grappling  a  gaHey  is  extrcmdy  conformable  to  our  seoses^ 
that  of  practicing  the  aaq^  ;mea»ure  in  the  assault  of  a  tart  is  by  no  means  90^  and 
%h&  appanmt  absurdity  of  the  i4ea  furhiahes  a  troe  exposition  of  the  mystery.  The 
^mfwmyn  was  in  lact  a  machine  very  little  usad  at  sea,  and  for  one  very  suflicient 
reasoiif  k  could  r^ender  very  Uttle  service  :  it  was  of  the  form  and  construction 
already  described,  so  that  beiQg  stro^ly  £xed  to  the  walls  of  a  besieged  fortifi- 
i:ation,  it  aflTorded  the  means  oign^li^gj  in  that  sense,  any  vessel  which  came 
jvithin  its  reach»  and  hoiasing  it  suddenly  out  of  the  water. 

The  owMequence  is  as  obvipi^as  k  must  inevitably  have  proved  destructive ; 
and  tbimgh  the  idea  of  ra^isiiAg  a  vefi^el  absolutely  into  the  air  may  probably  be 
forced  beyond  the  bounds  of  credUnlity  or  reality,  yet  that  it  was  no  unfrequent 
IKRctice  to  elevate,  by  means  of  this  ei^gine,  the  prow  or  stem  of  a  galley  to 
fiuch  ai  heigltf,  that  the  conjeqtjent  is^bmertion  of  the  other  end  caused  it  to  fiU 
with  water^  ikhI  sink  to  Ae  bottom,  is  v^y  evident  from  the  concurrent  testi* 
mony  of  many  authors  and  historians,  together  with  that  of  commentators  the 
4wp^:  rwpectaWf ,  oft  account  of  their  knowledge  and  veracity.    **  Namque  ad 
implicaxKia  oavigia,  qua^mums  sikbibaixl:  vajykiis  asseribus  corves  etferjreasmaous^ 
dim  uncis  et  faleibus  iUigaverant,  ut  cum  tormento  asseres  prons^msscnt  subito 
lajQitis  funibus  injtcerent.     Unci  quoque  et  fakes  ex  i^dem  asseribus  depen^ 
dentes»  ant  ^opugnatprea,  ant  ipsa  navigia  lacerabant/'  Cuftius,  lib,  iv.  ^  ^  For 
the  {purpose  of  eotang^g  (or  radser  seiztng)  any  vessel  which  ^ould  venture  to 
appi:oach  tbf  ir  waUs,  tJiey  (the  Tyrians)  fastened  grappling  kpns,  by  means  of 
hooks  and  ;cranps,  to  the  eiids  of  strong  beaou,  which  being  properly  directed^ 
and  drpppod  on  thcr  de<i^  of  the  gaUey,  by  suddenly  letting  go  the  ropes,  no 
inconsid^^bk  ipjury  was  e^cted  with  regard  to  the  crew,  and,  on  many  occa- 
siops  a^o,  ^),  ^o  vt^issel  itself.*^    Athenseus  ^t^tes  that  in  bis  time  many  vessels- 
SjKere  fjttedj  with  4hjDee  jsnast^^  t^  each  of  which  beams  03  before  described  were 
attached,,  and  by  which  raoans  it  was  customary  to  throw  grappling  irons^  {har^ 
ju%9fifis)  w  ^Kceoding  heavy  we^htfr  m«de  of  lead,,  on  the  ikcks  of  the  gaUiea 
belonging  to  their  foes* 

^  It  \»  iwneeejsAry  to  rep*^,'*  says  Folard, "  that  the  corvus  was  known  ta 
ih^^Gf^sk^  long  before,  the  tkat  x^if  Afchimcdes.  This  machine  was  not  used 
at  .the  ^ge  of  Sa^w^s  only*  but  also,  a  short  time  before^  at  that  of  Rhodes,  by 
Dersfltrttis)  Poliorfietfs^  Vitruyiua  asserts,  there  was  a  Rhodian  architect,  nailed 

Piognetus^ 
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Diognetus,  to  whom  the  republic  gave  a  yearly  and  respectable  pen^ron  on 
account  of  his  abilities;  and  that  another  engineer,  naincd  Catllas,  catw 
from  Arado  to  Rhodes,  and  desiring  to  be  heard  by  the  people,  exhibited  on 
a  part  of  their  ramparts  a  machine,  which  was  the  ship-lifter  in  question. 
Jt  turned  easily,  and  taking  up  an  heliopolis,  which  bad  been  purposely  brought 
near  the  wall,  threw  it  within  the  bulwarks.  The  Rhodians,  who  beheld  with 
admiration  the  surprising  powets  of  this  engine,  took  from  Diognetus  the 
pension  which  they  had  hitherto  given  him,  and  bestowed  it  upon  Callias. 
CalKas,  however,  did  not  long  enjoy  their  bounty ;  foi"  when  Demetrius  be- 
sieged the  place,  and  employed  his  dreadful  heliopolis,  he  confessed  the  irbpo- 
tence  of  his  own  contrivance  when  opposed  to  a  tower  of  such  enormous  wtight. 
He  constructed,  however^  it  may  be  presumed,  carw  capable  of  lifting  an  helio- 
polis, or  moving  tower  of  the  secorid  order ;  2l\\A  if  these  towers  are  supposed 
to  have  been  lighter  than  the  gallies  which  Archimedes  is  said  to  have  grapplfcd 
^nd  raised  so  easily,  it  will  follow,  that,  at  leasti  the  machine  of  Gallias  differed 
from  that  of  the  Syracusan  in  this  only,  that  the  latter  was  capable  of  raising 
greater  weights. 

Plutarch  gives  the  following  description  of  this  wonderful  corvus :  ^  On  the 
walls,^*  says  he,  "  were  vast  machines,  which  advanced  and  suddenly  dropped 
over  the  gallies  large  beams,  to  which  were  fastened  irons^  armed  with  hook's, 
which  having  grappled  them,  and  lifted  them  by  means  of  counter  weights, 
suddenly  let  ^  their  hold,  and  thus  caused  them  to  sink  from  the  force  of  their 
own  fall.  By  another  operation,  after  they  had  lifted  them  by  the  prow  with 
grappling  irons,  and  raised  them  nearly  upright  out  of  the  water,  they  plunged 
them  into  the  sea,  or  drew  them  toward  the  land  with  ropes  and  hooks; 
sometimes,  after  whirling  them  in  the  air,  they  struck  and  shattered  them 
against  the  points  of  the  rocks  which  projected  at  the  feet  of  the  walls; 
dallies  thus  incessantly  taken  up,  and  suspended  above,  must  have  presented 
the  most  frightful  spectacle;  for  after  the  men  who  were  in  tiierii  wert 
scattered  by  the  violence  of  the  motion,  ainl  cast  to  a  considerable  distance  as 
with  a  sling,  the  vessels  were  shattered  against  the  walls^  or,  the  engines  letting 
them  loose,  they  fell  and  sunk  into  the  sea.  ^     - 

*•  With  respect  to  the  corvus,  or  a^^rayfiy  described  by  Polybius,  which  has  a 
claim  to  previous  notice,  but  which,  for  several  reasons,  is  here  mentioned 
last,  it  is  said,  that  the  ships  of  Marcellus  having  advanced  close  to  the  wklte 
df  the  citj,  Archimedes  caused  a  claw  of  iron,  fastened  to  a  chain,  to  be- let 
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fen,  and -by  that  contrivance,  conducting  as  a  pilot  the  beak  of  the  vessel,  as 
well  as  at  the  same  time  grappling  its  prow,  he  depressed  the  opposite  end  of  the. 
machine  within  the  walls.  When  lie  had  raised  the  head  nearly  perpendicular, 
he  held  the  arm  of  the  machine  motionless  ;  but  presently  loosening  the  chain 
by  means  of  a  roller,  or  pulley,  in  some  instances  the  vessels  fell  on  their 
broadsides,  in  others  on  their  quarter  deck ;  but  the  greater  part  being  preci- 
pitated from  an  height  upon  their  sterns,  were  submerged  and  filled  with  water. 

**  If  these  furious  coroi  had  only  made  their  appearance  in  the  first  instance 
at  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  and  if  it  were  not  known  that  the  Greeks  had  been 
provided  with  them  long  before  the  time  of  Archimedes,  as  has  been  already 
shown,  some  doubts  might  arise  concerning  the  prodigious  effects  attributed  to 
them  ;  but  the  facts  are  too  well  attested,  and  too  frequently  repeated  by  the 
Greek  as  well  as  Latin  historians,  to  permit  of  disbelief.  They  are  deserving  of 
credit  liot  only  because  the  matter  is  possible,  but  is  mentioned  again,  without 
interruptioii,  by  Contemporary  writers,  and  their  inimediate  successors ;  it  is  also 
farther  observable,  that  they  speak  of  the  corvus  as  an  existing  machine,  well 
known  and  very  common  in  the  defence  of  places :  for  this  is  constantly  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  lesser  corvi  at  least,  and  particularly  those  which  were 
used  to  seize  or  lift  up  individu[al  soldiers,  and  carry  them  over  the  walls  of 
the  besieged  city. 

**  What  renders  the  account  of  Plutarch,  far  as  it  regards  the  wars  of  the 
Romans,  more  entitled  to  respect,  is  the  fact,  that  he  wrote  in  Rome  itself  what 
he  relates  of  its  history,  that  he  moreover  did  this  on  the  authority  not  merely 
of  their  authors,  but  of  the  officers  and  generals  who  had  been  witnesses  of 
the  events  of  which  he  spoke,  and  who  had  actually  been  at  the  siege  of 
Syracuse. 

**  As  nothing  is  to  be  found  in  Polybius  that  can  assist  the  reader  in  dis- 
covering the  construction  and  acting  principle  of  the  cofvusj  3nd  as  whatever  is 
said  upon  the  subject  constantly  refers  to  its  effects  alone,  little  positive  informa- 
tion can  be  expected  from  him  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  silence  of  this  great 
author,  the  secret  is  not,  perhaps,  impenetrable.  With  the  assistance  of  some 
degree  of  inventive  capacity,  a  portion  of  research,  a  tolerable  knowlege  of 
mechanics,  and  certain  expressions  which  have  fallen  from  historians,  and  other 
writers,  it  is  possible  to  discover,  if  not  the  true  corvus  of  Archimedes,  one  of 
sufficient  power  to  produce  great  effects,  without  losing  sight  of  that  simplicity 
for  which  the  beautiful  contrivances  of  antiquity  arc  remarkable.     In  pursuit 
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of  this  object,  it  is  only  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  power  of  the  lever  should  be 
enlarged ;  it  may  be  augmented  and  extended  by  the  junction  of  another,  or 
assisted  by  the  addition  of  other  powers.  It  was  certainly  for  that  reason  that 
Archimedes  demanded  nothing  more  than  a  place  to  stand  upon,  in  order  to 
raise  or  lift  up  the  whole  world.  Those  who  are  versed  in  the  study  of  motive 
forces,  will  not  receive  what  this  great  man  has  said  as  mechanic  gasconade  t 
they  will  sufficiently  perceive  its  possibility ;  though  with  regard  to  the  fixed 
point,  as  well  as  the  materials  of  which  a  machine,  that  might  raise  and  suspend 
the  earth,  should  be  constructed,  they  may  be  unable  to  take  him  at  his  word, 
by  furnishing  what  would  be  necessary  for  the  purpose.  It  is,  indeed,  incon* 
trovertibly  true,  that  the  mechanic  powers  may  be  multiplied  to  infinity ;  but  it 
is  not  less  true,  that  the  time  required  for  setting  them  in  motion  closely  ap- 
proaches infinity  likewise.  To  lift  up  vessels  completely  manned  and  equipped^ 
in  short,  to  raise  the  greatest  bodies,  does  not  appear  to  an  adept  as  the  most 
marvellous  consideration  :  it  is  not  this  circumstance  that  is  astonishing ;  but  it 
is  certainly  s\irprising  and  wonderful,  that  such  heavy  bodies  should  be  raised 
with  the  alertness,  celerity,  and  promptitude  they  were,  or  whirled  into  the 
air,  and  broken  against  the  walls  of  the  city  by  the  most  violent  concussions. 

"  It  appears  from  the  words  of  Plutarch,  that  the  corvus  of  Archimedes 
was  considered  as  a  species  of  crane,  though  certainly  possessed  of  various  powers 
exclusive  of  those  given  to  it  at  present ;  and,  from  the  little  resemblance  whicli 
it  bore  to  it,  'twere  perhaps,  ridiculous  to  reckon  it  in  the  same  class  of  machines* 
The  author  should  have  recollected,  that  the  supporting  point  of  the  crane  forms. 
neither  the  lever,  nor  the  balance,  nor  can  the  former  be  inclined  in  every  direc- 
tion, as  was  the  case  with  the  corvus  of  Archimedes,  that  it  turns  round  on  the 
beam  which  serves  for  its  axis  :  had  it  indeed  been  otherwise,  neither  the  axis,, 
the  drum  in  which  the  persons  working  the  crane  tread,  nor  the  puUies  them- 
selves, could  have  been  applied  to  those  purposes  which  were  required  in  the 
corvus.     Polybius  says  positively,  that  the  corvus  of  Archimedes  was  composed 
of  a  lever  and  balance ;  this  appears  the  nearest  to  truths  and  most  capable . 
of  accounting  for  those  effects  of  which  he  speaks,  with  a  power  of  action 
extraordinarily  sudden  and  rapid..     It  was  doubtless  a  beam  or  mast  of  great 
length,   formed  of  several  pieces,  that  is,  of  smaller  masts  joined  together,  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  its  strength  and  steadiness.     It  was  firmly  fixed  by 
strong  spurs,  the  whole  being  secured  from  space  to  space  with  hoops  of  iron* 
Uistcad  of  ccrds,  like  the  mast  of  a  vessel  composed  of  several  spars,  or  pieces. 
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of  timber,  so  that  this  powerful  beam  might  have  been  lengthened  to  any  rfea- 
sonable  extent  that  was  required. 

**  An  enormous  lever  was  suspended  from  this  beam,  which  was  not  only 
fixed  in  the  earth,  but  was  also  fastened  against  the  interior  side  of  the  city  wall; 
to  which  it  was  attached  by  strong  ligaments.  The  ancients  did  not  terrace  their 
walls  as  moderns  have  done :  this  method  was  unpractised  by  them,  on  account, 
perhaps,  of  the  magnitude  and  height  of  their  engines  of  war,  which  could  not 
be  used  as  it  were  in  battery,  without  exposing  them  to  the  fury  of  the  besiegers, 
who  would  have  dismounted,  or  destroyed  them  in  a  short  space  of  time.  They 
placed  on  their  battlements  such  small  machines  only  as  were  easily  moved  from 
one  place  to  another. 

**  The  engine,  or  that  part  of  it  just  described,  was  suspended  by  a  rope  of 
great  strength,  or  a  chain,  and  being  supported  by  its  beam,  could  produce  effects 
in  proportion  to  the  distance,  that  the  power  itself  was  removed  from  the  fixed 
point,  or  center  of  motion,  according  to  the  known  principles  of  mechanical 
action.  At  the  extremity  were  several  grappling  irons,  or  barbed  points,  attached 
to  chains,  which  were  thrown  upon  the  vessels  when  they  came  within  a  proper 
distance.  Several  men  lowered  the  cross-beam,  or  arm,  by  means  of  two 
ropes,  and  as  soon  as  they  perceived  that  the  claws  of  iron  had  seized  the 
object,  they  made  a  signal,  on  which,  one  end  was  immediately  depressed, 
while  the  other  rose,  and  drew  the  vessel  to  a  certain  height :  which  being  done, 
the  great  cable  was  cut,  and  it  was  suffered  to  fall  into  the  sea  ♦•" 

The  account  related  by  Curtius  of  the  harpago  has  had  a  very  different  inter- 
pretation given  to  it  by  some  commentators  and  critics,  from  that  which  is  gene- 
rally attached  to  it,  if  it  were  supposed  to  have  acted  either  on  the  principles 
of  the  corvus  of  Archimedes  -j-,  or  the  simple  grappling  iron.  The  harpago,  say 
they,  was  so  contrived,  that  when  in  its  descent  it  should  open  of  its  own 
accord,  and  when  checked  for  the  purpose  of  being  drawn  up,  that  it  should 
contract  and  seize,  with  an  irresistible  force,  whatever  chanced  to  fall  within 
its  gripe.     Lucan,  in  particular,  briefly  explains  the  particulars  of  its  action. 

Et  quos  immissi  traxerunt  vincula  ferri, 

Hos  prohibent  jungi  conserta  cadavera  puppes. 

♦  Hist,  dc  Polyb,  Liv.  1 .  chap.  iv. 

t  From  which  it  appears  to  have  varied  very  trivially  in  its  uses  and  effects. 

S2  The 
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The  intent  of  the  simple  grappling  iron,  or  ;^i^  riJf^,  is  easily  understood^ 
and  the  distinction  between  that  and  the  a^cey^  pointed  out  too  clearly  to  be 
mistaken.  The  principal  use  of  the  latter,  says  Schaeffer,  in  conformity  with 
tlie  remarks  of  Folard,  was  to  raise  the  vessel  of  an  enemy  out  of  the  water, 
and  suddenly  releasing  it,  to  precipitate  it  into  the  sea  ;  but,  continues  the  same 
author,  the  purpose  to  which  the  grappling  iron  was  applied  was  merely  that 
of  detaining,  as  it  were,  the  ship  of  the  enemy  as  a  captive ;  and,  by  rendering 
the  footing  of  the  combatants  more  sure,  in  consequence  of  the  junction  be- 
tween the  two  vessels,  give  to  an  engagement  of  this  nature  by  sea,  a  rcsem* 
blance,  by  no  means  distant,  of  a  land  combat.  Diodorus  Siculus,  whose  testi- 
mony  and  opinion  is  quoted  on  this  occasion,  states  the  same  fact ;  as  does 
Caesar,  in  his  first  book  de  Bello  Civili : — "  Itaque  xlum  locus  cominus  pug- 
nandi  daretur,  aequo  animo  singulas  binis  navibus  objiciebant,  atque  injecta  manu 
ferreA,  et  retent^  utrique  nave,  diversi  pugnabant,  atque  in  hostium  naves 
transcendebant/*  In  order,  therefore,  to  give  a  liberal  translation  of  the  fore- 
going passage,  that  the  conflict  might  be  decided  by  a  combat  hand  to  hand, 
the  crews  on  both  sides,  animated  hy  the  same  desire,  having  alternately  throwa 
their  grappling  irons  into  the  vessels  of  each  other,  so  that  they  became  firmly 
locked  together,  the  operation  of  boarding  became  a  matter  of  no  difficulty,  and 
the  decision  of  the  contest  turned  exactly  on  the  same  point  a  land  engagement 
would  have  done*  Livy  also,  book  xxxvii.  chap,  44.  makes  mention  of  the 
Roman  commander  in  chief  having  ordered  the  crews  of  the  different  vessels 
composing  his  fleet  to  throw  their  grap|Jing  irons  into  those  of  the  enemy  as 
they  approached  them,  and  that  the  contest  being  then  placed  exactly  on  the 
same  footing  with  an  encounter  between  two  corps  of  foot,  they  had,  laying  all 
necessity  of  naval  skill  and  tactics  aside,  only  to  bear  in  remembrance  the 
valour  and  military  virtue  of  their  ancestors. 

The  form  of  the  machine  was  little  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  anchor ;  and 
the  confusion  of  ideas,  which  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  minds  and 
writings  of  commentators,  as  well  as  historians,  has  probably  arisen  from  the 
application  of  that  part  of  the  corvus^  called  by  Polybius  w^i^o^,  to  the  deten- 
tion, or  purpose  of  making  fast  the  vessel  of  an  enemy  to  that  of  the  assailants 
It  is,  however,  very  apparent,  that  such  detention  or  mode  of  grappling  was 
effected  in  a  very  different  manner  by  the  two  engines ;  and  as  the  form  of  the 
corvus  was  more  complex,  so  was  the  eflfect  more  destructive.    Different,  indeed, 

as 
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as  the  shape  and  coostructlon  of  these  destructive  cngineis  appear,  the  uses  to 
which  they  were  frequently  applied  resembled  each  other  in  so  great  a  degree^ 
as  to  aid  very  much  that  hesitation  and  doubt,  which  has  prevented  many  per- 
sons from  decidedly  attributing  to  each,  the  particular  point  or  system  of  offence 
in  which  they  were  severally  used* 

Although  the  discovery  of  the  use  of  gunpowder,  and  consequently  the  inven- 
tion of  cannon,  owed  their  origin  to  much  later  ages,  yet  the  ancients  appear  to 
have  been  by  no  means  behind  hand  with  their  descendants  in  the  construction 
of  various  engines,  scarcely  less  destructive  than  those  which  modern  refinement 
boasts  the  introduction  of.  The  cata^ultce^  the  balistce^  the  corvi  already  de- 
scribed, in  great  measure  rivalled  by  sea  and  land  the  destructive  effects  of  the 
heaviest  cannon.  Adnaitting,  also,  that  particular  destructive  composition  just 
mentioned  was  unknown  to  the  combatants  of  old,  they  were  to  a  certainty 
not  unacquainted  with  a  variety  of  methods,  by  which  they  could  produce 
effbcts  scarcely  less  destructive,  and  differing  almost  immaterially  in  their  ap*- 
pearance  and  peculiarity  of  operation. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  pipes,  or  hollow  cylinders  of  metal,  were  fre- 
quently uspd  even  in  the  early  ages  of  naval  war,  by  means  of  which  the  assailants 
were  enabled,  to  vomit  forth  fire,  which  is  the  precise  term  used,  on  the  vessels 
of  their  antagonists.  ^^  Ignis  cum  tonitru  et  fumo  ignito  per  siphones  emissus^ 
naves  incendens.'*  "  Fire  emitted  through  pipes,  with  considerable  report  or 
noise^  and  attended  with  inflamed  smoke,  for  the  purpose  of  burning  the  vessels 
of  an  enemy/*  This  definition  bears  so  near  a  resemblance  to  the  proper  de<- 
scription  which  would  be  given  to  gunpowder,  and  its  effects,  by  any  modern 
writer,  that  tp  deny  them  a  perfect  knowlege  of  the  horrid  chemistry,  seems 
almost  an  apt  of  injustice  to  the  ingenious  studies  and  lucubrations  of  the  an«^ 
cients.  Schaeffer  properly  remarks,  that  the  only  apparent  difference  between 
these  siphons,  or  pip^,  and  the  cannon  of  the  moderns,  is,  that  the  former  threw 
forth  fire  father  for  the  purpose  of  consuming  tlie  yessel  of  the  enemy,  or 
terrifying  them  from  the  contest,^  while  the  latter  destroyed  it  at  a  more  re-^ 
moved  distance  by  the  efifect  of  its  shot. 

The  Rhodians  introduced  into  the  system  of  naval  offence  a  practice  of  car* 
ryiqg  on  the  prows  of  their  gallies,  when  entering  into  action,  vessels  forined  of 
baked  earth,  which  ^txt  filled  with  lighted  coals,  or  other  combustible  matter^ 
JLivy  records  this  invenuon,  but  describes  the  eo^oe  as  form^ed  of  aa  iroa  pan^ 
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or  kettle,  suspended  at  the  ends  of  two  long  poles,  fixed  obliquely  on  the  prow 
of  the  galley,  so  that  this  intended  destructive  contrivance  might  overhang  or 
forereach  the  beak  itself.  The  reason  of  this  position  must  be  obvious,  as 
Suidas  observes  in  the  mention  made  by  him  of  the  vessel  filled  with  fireworks, 
or  combustibles,  the  invention,  or  first  use,  at  least,  of  which,  he  attributes  to 
Pisistratus,  the  Rhodian  commander.  "  On  each  side  of  the  prow,  or  stem,'* 
says  he,  "  two  anchors  were  lashed,  between  which  and  the  side  of  the  galley 
poles  or  spars  were  inserted,  the  lower  ends  of  which  were  in  the  water, 
and  from  the  upper  a  cask  or  vessel  filled  with  fireworks  was  suspended  by  an 
iron  chain.  By  this  contrivance,**  adds  the  author,  "  the  inflammable  matter 
might  be  shaken  out,  or  thrown  into  the  galley  of  the  enemy  at  the  moment 
of  attack ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  distance  it  projected  beyond  the 
stem  of  the  vessel  which  bore  it,  served  as  a  sufficient  protection  from  any 
injury  which  it  might  otherwise  (as  by  the  equitable  retort  of  providence) 
have  sustained  in  consequence  of  the  mischief,  intended  for  others,  reverting 
on  itself.'* 

Augustus  Caesar  is  said  to  have  thrown,  by  means  of  proper  engines,  vessels 
filled  with  lighted  coals  and  pitch  into  the  gallies  of  Anthony,  at  the  memorable 
battle  of  Actium  ;  and  mention  is  also  made  by  some  authors  of  an  invention, 
which  has  been  very  strangely  revived  in  times  very  recent,  and  arrogantly 
boasted  of  by  the  inventors  as  among  the  most  advantageous  applications  of 
modern  improvement,  or  study.  This  secret,  for  it  has  been  considered  by 
many  as  one  of  the  utmost  importance,  consisted  in  inclosing  within  the  same 
vessel  two  substances,  or  liquids,  which,  while  separated  from  each  other  by  an 
intervening  partition,  should  be  perfectly  innocent,  but,  on  being  mixed  together, 
as  according  to  the  intention  of  the  inventor  was  rendered  the  case,  by  the 
fracture  of  the  fragile  pan  or  pot  which  contained  them,  on  its  falling  upon 
the  deck  of  the  enemy,  suddenly  burst  forth  into  a  flame  and  explosion,  not  only 
terrifying  but  dangerous. 

The  powder  flasks  and  carcasses,  still  used  by  the  Spaniards,  and  inhabitants 
of  other  countries,  appear  somewhat  similar  in  their  effects  to  the  contrivances 
adopted  by  Caesar ;  and  those  inventions  were  like  the  modern  improvements  of 
the  Europeans,  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the  utmost  Stretch  of  human  in- 
genuity, carefully  applied  to  effect  the  most  dangerous  and  destructive  purposes. 
Many  were  the  engines  and  methods  of  annoyance  in  the  early  ages  of  the 

empire. 
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empire,  or  rather  republic,  which,  like  some  others  which  date  their  origin  from 
the  period  when  even  the  noxious  arts  were  less  cultivated,  soon  became  ex- 
ploded, and  not  a  few  of  them  considered  as  ridiculous. 

However  this  might  be  the  treatment  which  human  ingenuity,  so  misapplied, 
on  some  occasions  met  with,  the  introduction  of  these  contrivances  and  schemes, 
notwithstanding  subsequent  improvement  might  render  them  ridiculous,  were 
all  of  them,  generally  speaking,  productive  of  dismay  in  those  against  whom 
they  were  first  practised,  and  consequently  of  advantage  to  all  who  origin* 
ally  made  use  of  them.  Among  these  may  claim  priority,  at  least  on  account 
of  its  eccentricity,  that  strange  but  much  celebrated  invention  brought  forward 
by  Annibal,  in  his  war  with  the  people  of  Pontus,  of  throwing  vessels  filled 
with  snakes  on  the  decks  of  their  gallies.  When  the  fleets  were  in  the  act  of 
approaching  each  other,  it  appeared  ridiculous  in  the  extreme  to  the  enemy, 
that  the  yard-arms  of  their  opponents  were  armed  with  potter's  vessels.  Igno- 
rant of  their  contents,  they  viewed  them  with  contempt  till  they  beheld  crawl- 
ing on  their  decks  so  new  and  unexpected  a  foe.  The  effect  produced  was  pre- 
cisely what  the  genius  of  Annibal,  exalted  as  it  certainly  was,  considering  the 
rude  time  in  which  he  flourished,  had  foreseen.  It  was  strictly  conformable 
to  that  of  many  other  nearly  innocent  but  uncommon  stratagems,  which  have 
frequently  spread  terror  and  dismay  through  fleets  and  armies,  when  the 
sword  and  thunder  of  their  real  enemies  were  incapable  of  effecting  the  same 
purpose.  The  foe  fled  on  the  instant,  without  venturing  to  attempt  a  contest 
against  an  antagonist  who  had  so  unexpectedly  brought  against  them  means  of 
offence  to  which  they  were  unaccustomed.  Some  controversy  has  taken  place 
among  historians  as  to  the  reality  of  this  fact.  They  suggest,  that  the  vessels 
in  question,  thrown  on  board  the  enemy,  were  not  filled  with  the  poison  of 
living  serpents,  which  might,,  without  much  difficulty,  have  been  completely 
avoided,  while  the  introduction  of  allies,  so  strange  on  the  part  of  Annibal,. 
would  have  been  not  only  difficult  in  the  extreme,  and  may,  with  some 
degree  of  probability,  be  pronounced  impossible,  but  with  far  different  means 
of  offence.  These  ingenious  sceptics,,  with  a  considerable  share  of  reason  oa 
their  side,  wish  to  persuade  and  convince  the  inquisitive,  that  the  serpents 
mentioned  by  Justin,  who  is  one  of  the  historians  which  has  recorded  the  feet, 
were  nothing  more  than  calthrops,  chausse*traps,  or  crow-feet,  as  they  arc. 
called  by  the  English :  small  iron  instruments,  having  four  points  each,  twa 

or 
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or  three  inches  long,  so  contrived,  that  wherever  they  fell,  one  of  the  points 
shall  always  be  upright,  and  the  remainder  act  as  the  stand  or  basis  of 
them. 

The  effect  produced  by  so  incommodious  a  contrivance  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived, and  the  oddity  of  it  certainly  proved  the  inventor  to  be  an  ingenious 
man,  useful  to  his  country  in  the  hour  of  danger,  notwithstanding  philanthropy 
and  humanity,  regardless  of  national  honour  and  public  necessity,  may  feel, 
on  the  first  impression,  compelled  to  lament  the  end  to  which  that  genius  was 
so  destructively  applied. 

Among  all  the  various  contrivances  of  annoyance  in  use  among  the  ancients, 
the  most  destructive  and  dangerous  appears  to  have  been  that  which,  when  after- 
wards improved  to  the  height  of  its  supposed  perfection,  was  called  the  Greek 
fire,  invented  by  Callinicus,  a  Syrian,  who  lived  in  the  seventh  century,  of  which 
hereafter.  Notwithstanding  practice  and  experience  caused  considerable  im- 
provement to  be  made  during  subsequent  centuries  in  this  diabolical  art,  yet,  in 
the  remotest  ages  of  antiquity,  the  Rhodians,  and  many  other  nations,  possessed 
the  knowlege  of  a  certain  combustible  composition  which  fire  could  not  extiu^- 
guish,  nor  any  operation  smother,  except  what  was  next  to  impossible  to 
effect,  the  total  exclusion  of  the  external  air.  The  use  of  a  vessel,  purposely 
fitted  to  act  as  what  is  in  modern  times  called  a  fireship,  was  neither  unknown 
nor  unpractised  by  the  ancients.  The  page  of  history  is  full  of  instances,  and 
many  authors  have  occasionally  felt  themselves  raised  almost  to  a  degree  of 
enthusiasm  when  describing  the  horrid  effects  produced  by  them. 

Curtius  gives  a  very  circumstantial  account  of  a  fireship,  equipped  by  theTyrians 
at  the  time  their  capital  was  besieged  by  Alexander.  "  Having  selected,"  says  the 
author,  "  one  of  the  largest  gallies  they  possessed,  they  loaded  it  by  the  stern  with 
stones,  and  other  ballast,  so  that  the  prow  became  considerably  elevated  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  whole  of  the  vessel  which  was  above  water  was  payed 
very  thick  with  sulphur,  and  other  substances,  easily  inflammable,  which  opera- 
tion being  completed,  advantage  was  taken  of  a  wind  favourable  for  the  attempt, 
and  all  the  sails  being  set,  the  crew,  who  in  aid  of  the  sails  made  use  of  their 
oars  also,  directed  it  towards  the  mole  which  Alexander  had,  with  so  much  diffi- 
culty, laboured  to  construct.  When  they  had  approached  sufficiently  near  to 
the  destined  object  of  destruction,  the  vessel  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  crew  jumped 
into  boats  which  had  followed  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  them.**     This  pro- 

ject, 
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jcct,  at  that  time  new  in  theory  as  well  as  practice,  proved  completely  success- 
ful: the  hopes  of  Alexander  were  frustrated,  at  least  for  a  time,  and  every 
trace  as  to  the  labour  of  so  many  thousand  men,  vanished  almost  in  an  instant^ 
for  the  whole  of  the  stupendous^  work^was  completely  destroyed.  Nor  was  it 
on  such  an  occasion  alone  as  the  preceding,  that  these  destructive  engines  of 
war,  as  they  might,  without  impropriety  be  stiled,  were  used.  Various  were 
the  occasions  on  which  they  were  employed,  especially  in  the  attack  of  fleets 
when  lying  in  harbour,  for  in  this  particular  application  of  them,  the  ancients 
appear  to  have  been  most  expert. 

Cassius,  who  during  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  commanded 
a  fleet  of  the  latter,  surnamed  the  Great,  surprised  and  attacked  a  division  of  the 
naval  force  belonging  to  the  former,  which  then  lay  at  Messina,  under  the  orders 
of  Marcus  Pomponius.  The  wind  being  favourable  for  the  project,  the  assailant 
ordered  a  number  of  vessels,  which  had  been  built  either  as  transports,  or  for 
commercial  purposes,  to  be  expeditiously  filled  with  pitch,  flax,  and  other 
materials  that  were  considered  as  most  combustible.  These,  when  fitted  pro- 
perly for  the  enterprise,  were  sent  among  the  ships  of  ^Pomponius,  and  with 
such  success,  that  thirty-five  were  burnt,  twenty  of  which  were  gallies  of  the 
first  rate  or  class  then  constructed.  A  second  attack  was  made  quickly  after« 
wards  by  the  same  commander  on  another  division  of  Caesar's  fleet,  which 
then  lay  at  Vibo,  a  port  in  that  part  of  Italy  called  Calabria.  It  was,  if 
possible,  more  formidable  than  the  former,  no  less  than  forty  fireships  having 
been  employed  on  the  occasion.  The  tremendous  assault  was  made  on  both 
wings  of  the  enemy  with  such  violence,  that  several  of  their  ships  were  actually 
consumed ;  but  a  great  number  of  veteran  soldiers,  who  had  been  stationed 
to  protect  the  fleet,  being  struck  most  forcibly  with  grief  and  shame  at  seeing 
the  objects  they  were  placed  to  defend  consumed  without  a  contest,  threw 
themselves,  as  it  were,  in  despair,  on  board  such  vessels  as  the  fire  had  not 
then  reached,  and  loosing  their  sails,  attacked  the  fleet  of  Cassius  with  so  much 
violence,  that  four  of  his  principal  gallies,  two  of  them  Quinquiremes,  were 
taken.  One  of  these  was  that  on  board  which  Cassius  had  himself  fought : 
he  with  great  difficulty  made  his  escape  in  a  small  boat ;  and  the  remamder  of 
his  fleet,  beholding  the  sudden  capture  of  their  companions,  retired  in  much 
confusion. 

Thus  much  for  the  fireships  of  the  ancients ;  and  the  effects  produced  by 
them,  though  simple  in  their  contrivance,  were,  considering  the  less  adequate 
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means  of  evading  them,  than  exist  at  present,  scarcely  less  destructive  than  the 
more  refined  and  perfect  machine  introduced  into  modern  use  under  the  same 
name.  So  perfectly  were  they  found  to  ansWer  the  purpose  to  which  they  were 
applied,  that  although  every  other  species  of  marine  contrivance,  whether  in- 
tended in  defence  against,  or  for  the  annoyance  of  an  enemy,  has  undergone 
a  rapid  variety  of  alteration  and  improvement,  the  machines  in  question  have 
varied  so  little  in  their  equipment,  that  it  will  be  found  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  any  farther  detail  of  a  vessel  of  the  same  description,  till  the  history 
reaches  a  period  more  than  fifteen  hundred  years  subsequent  to  the  Chris« 
tian  aera. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  THE  NINTH. 

Cursory  Remarks  on  the  rapid  Improvement  of  Marine  Architecture  among  many 
of  the  ancient  Nations— State  of  it  with  respect  to  the  Romans  during  the  Reign 
of  the  twelve  Ccesars — Account  given  of  its  Force  by  Mr.  Gibbon — ///  History 
continued  down  to  the  Reign  of  Dioc lesion — State  of  the  Roman  Commerce — 

•  the  Civil  Wars  between  Severusy  Niger ^  and  Albinus — the  first  Irruption  of 
the  Gbths-^the  Origin  of  that  People — their  Distinctions  and  Tribes — Confe- 
deracy  between  the  Goths  and  Vandals — Description  of  the  Vessels  employed  in 
the  Navigation  of  the  Euxine — Successes  of  the  Goths — the  Death  of  Gallienus 
^tke  Gcths  defeated  by  Claudius — Naval  Enterprise  of  the  Franks — Usurpa^ 
turn  of  Carausius — his  Assassination  by  Alectus — the  Dominion  of  Britain 
recovered  by  Constantius — JVar  between  Licinius  and  Constantine  the  Great — 
the  Fleet  of  Licinius  defeated  by  Cnspus — War  with  Sapor  the  Persian- 
Spain  and  Africa  subdued  by  the  Fleet  of  Constantius — Removal  of  the  Obelisk 
erected  before  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Heliopolis  in  Egypt  to  Rome — short 
Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Form  of  the  Vessel  which  conveyed  it — Inactivity 
cf  the  Romans  with  respect  to  Nautical  Affairs  during  the  Reign  of  Julian^ 
and  some  of  his  Successors — the  Causes  of  it — Decline  of  the  Port  of  Ostia — 
Revolt  of  Heraclianusy  and  Account  of  the  Fleet  equipped  by  him  in  Defence  of 
his  newly  erected  Authority — extravagant  Attempt  of  the  Goths  to  pass  the 
Hellespont — Remarks  on  the  Decline  of  the  Roman  Navy  with  respect  to  the 
Vessels  which  ctmposed  it — the  Irruption  of  the  Vandals  into  Spain — their 
Passage  from  thence  into  Africa^  and  the  Capture  of  Carthage. 

IT  is  certainly  worthy  of  remark,  and  at  the  same  time  not  a  little  wonder- 
ful, that  the  science  of  Marine  Architecture,  as  practised  by  the  ancients, 
geema  to  have  reached  its  utmost  limits  of  perfection,  in  the  space  of  a  very  few 
years,  speaking  comparatively,  at  least,  with  the  progress  made  by  the  modern 
nations  of  Europe,  and  other  quarters  of  the  world,  after  what  may  fairly  be 
called  the  resuscitation  of  the  art.  States  which  had  previously  neglected  or 
despised  maritime  pursuits,  freqaeptly  burst  forth  as  by  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  and  raised  themselves  as  well  in  the  art  of  navigating,  as  of  con- 
Btrocting  vessels,  to  a  perfect  equality,  in  point  of  knowlege,  with  the  greatest 
adepts  and  ql/dost  practitioners,  in  a  space  of  time  so  short,  ^  to  strike  the 
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of  this  object,  it  is  only  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  power  of  the  lever  should  be 
enlarged ;  it  may  be  augmented  and  extended  by  the  junction  of  another,  or 
assisted  by  the  addition  of  other  powers.  It  was  certainly  for  that  reason  that 
Archimedes  demanded  nothing  more  than  a  place  to  stand  upon,  in  order  to 
raise  or  lift  up  the  whole  world.  Those  who  are  versed  in  the  study  of  motive 
forces,  will  not  receive  what  this  great  man  has  said  as  mechanic  gasconade  : 
they  will  sufficiently  perceive  its  possibility ;  though  with  regard  to  the  fixed 
point,  as  well  as  the  materials  of  which  a  machine,  that  might  raise  and  suspend 
the  earth,  should  be  constructed,  they  may  be  unable  to  take  him  at  his  word, 
by  furnishing  what  would  be  necessary  for  the  purpose.  It  is,  indeed,  incon- 
trovertibly  true,  that  the  mechanic  powers  may  be  multiplied  to  infinity ;  but  it 
is  not  less  true,  that  the  time  required  for  setting  them  in  motion  closely  ap- 
proaches infinity  likewise.  To  lift  up  vessels  completely  manned  and  equipped^ 
in  short,  to  raise  the  greatest  bodies,  does  not  appear  to  an  adept  as  the  most 
marvellous  consideration  :  it  is  not  this  circumstance  that  is  astonishing ;  but  it 
is  certainly  surprising  and  wonderful,  that  such  heavy  bodies  should  be  raised 
with  the  alertness,  celerity,  and  promptitude  they  were,  or  whirled  into  the 
air,  and  broken  against  the  walls  of  the  city  by  the  most  violent  concussions. 

"  It  appears  from  the  words  of  Plutarch,  that  the  corvus  of  Archimedes 
was  considered  as  a  species  of  crane,  though  certainly  possessed  of  various  powers 
exclusive  of  those  given  to  it  at  present ;  and,  from  the  little  resemblance  which 
it  bore  to  it,  'twere  perhaps,  ridiculous  to  reckon  it  in  the  same  class  of  machiae&. 
The  author  should  have  recollected,  that  the  supporting  point  of  the  crane  forms 
neither  the  lever,  nor  the  balance,  nor  can  the  former  be  inclined  in  every  direc  - 
tion,  as  was  the  case  with  the  corvus  of  Archimedes,  that  it  turns  round  on  the* 
beam  which  serves  for  its  axis  :  had  it  indeed  been  otherwise,  neither  the  axis, 
the  drum  in  which  the  persons  working  the  crane  tread,  nor  the  pulltes  them- 
selves, could  have  been  applied  to  those  purposes  which  were  required  in  the 
corvus.     Polybius  says  positively,  that  the  ccrvus  of  Archimedes  was  composed 
of  a  lever  and  balance ;  this  appears  the  nearest  to  truth,  and  most  capable 
of  accounting  for  those  effects  of  which  he  speaks,  with  a  power   of  action 
extraordinarily  sudden  and  rapid.     It  was  doubtless  a  beam  or  mast  of  great 
length,   formed  of  several  pieces,  that  is,,  of  smaller  masts  joined  together,  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  its  strength  and  steadiness.     It  was  firmly  fixed  by 
strong  spurs,  the  whole  being  secured  from  space  to  space  with  hoops  of  iron> 
instead  of  ccrds,  like  the  mast  of  a  vessel  composed  of  several  spars,  or  pieces. 
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of  timber,  so  that  this  powerful  beam  might  have  been  lengthened  to  any  rfea- 
sonable  extent  that  was  required, 

**  An  enormous  lever  was  suspended  from  this  beam,  which  was  not  only 
fixed  in  the  earth,  but  was  also  fastened  against  the  interior  side  of  the  city  wall; 
to  which  it  was  attached  by  strong  ligaments.  The  ancients  did  not  terrace  their 
walls  as  moderns  have  done :  this  method  was  unpractised  by  them,  on  account, 
perhaps,  of  the  magnitude  and  height  of  their  engines  of  war,  which  could  not 
be  used  as  it  were  in  battery,  without  exposing  them  to  the  fury  of  the  besiegers, 
who  would  have  dismounted,  or  destroyed  them  in  a  short  space  of  time.  They 
placed  on  their  battlements  such  small  machines  only  as  were  easily  moved  from 
one  place  to  another. 

*'  The  engine,  or  that  part  of  it  just  described,  was  suspended  by  a  rope  of 
great  strength,  or  a  chain,  iand  being  supported  by  its  beam,  could  produce  effects 
in  proportion  to  the  distance,  that  the  power  itself  was  removed  from  the  fixed 
point,  or  center  of  motion,  according  to  the  known  principles  of  mechanical 
action.  At  the  extremity  were  several  grappling  irons,  or  barbed  points,  attached 
to  chains,  which  were  thrown  upon  the  vessels  when  they  came  within  a  proper 
distance.  Several  men  lowered  the  cross-beam,  or  arm,  by  means  of  two 
ropes,  and  as  soon  as  they  perceived  that  the  claws  of  iron  had  seized  the 
object,  they  made  a  signal,  on  which,  one  end  was  immediately  depressed, 
while  the  other  rose,  and  drew  the  vessel  to  a  certain  height:  which  being  done, 
the  great  cable  was  cut,  and  it  was  suffered  to  fall  into  the  sea  ♦.'* 

The  account  related  by  Curtius  of  the  harpago  has  had  a  very  different  inter- 
pretation given  to  it  by  some  commentators  and  critics,  from  that  which  is  gene- 
rally attached  to  it,  if  it  were  supposed  to  have  acted  either  on  the  principles 
of  the  corvus  of  Archimedes  -j-,  or  the  simple  grappling  iron.  The  harpago,  say 
they,  was  so  contrived,  that  when  in  its  descent  it  should  open  of  its  own 
accord,  and  when  checked  for  the  purpose  of  being  drawn  up,  that  it  should 
contract  and  seize,  with  an  irresistible  force,  whatever  chanced  to  fall  within 
its  gripe.     Lucan,  in  particular,  briefly  explains  the  particulars  of  its  action. 

Et  quos  immissi  traxerunt  vincula  ferri, 

Hos  prohibent  jungi  conserta  cadavera  puppes. 

*  Hist,  de  Polyb*  Liv.  1 .  chap.  iv. 

t  From  which  it  appears  to  have  varied  very  triviaUy  in  its  uses  and  effects. 
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became  actually  an  obstacle  to  improvemeht ;  ^nd  the  civil  wars  which  foUowcd^ 
her  former  victories,  were  of  too  short  ia  duratiofi  to  be  capable  of  materially 
removing  the  impediment. 

Into  a  very  considerable  statQ  of  depressioii:had  th?  navy  of  Rome  fallen, 
previous  to  the  usurpation  of  the.  purple  by  Julius. Caesar;  and  even  the  inva- 
sion of  the  most  distant  countries  had  very  little  sensible  effect  on  its  character, 
because  the  districts  which  were  attacked  possessed  no  fleets  capable  of  en- 
tering into  contest  with  the  assailants*   .  Vessels  employed  as  :more  transports 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  troops,  ^ere  alone  ^necessary  jto,  tb?  jirn^ptioii  ^intp^^ 
and  complete  subjugation  of,  the  most  poyVerfuJ  and  remote^  territories  jso  that^ 
as  has  been  very  properly  remarked  by  one  of  the  ablest  ifapdern  historia;ns,.. 
although  the  navy  maintained  by  the  emperors  might  seem  hiadequataeLto  their* 
greatness,  it  was  fully  suflicicnt  for  every  iwefulp^rpo^  of  govflrrnneat,   J*  The; 
ambition  of  the  Romans,*'  adds  the  saltie  author*,,  ^J.'waa  confined  t^.^he  land, 
nor  was  that  warlike  people  ever  actuated  by  tbe^^cnterprising-^irit  which  b^d 
prompted  the  navigators  of  Tyre,  of  Carthage,   and  «yen  pf  Marseilles,  to 
enlarge  the  bounds  of  the  world,  and  to  exploirt  the  qi.Qst  remote  coasts  of  the, 
ocean.     To  the  Romans  the  ocean  reniained.,a»  object  of  terror  rather  than  of. 
curiosity:  the  whole  extent  df  the   Mediterranean^,  after  the  destruction  of 
Carthage,  and  the  extirpation  of  the  pirates,  was.  included  within  their,  pro- 
vinces.   The  policy  of  the  emperors  was  directed  only  to  preserve  the  peaceful 
dominion  of  the  sea,  and  to  protect  the  commerce  of  their  subjects/' 

To  this  remark  Mr.  Gibbon  adds  the  ibllowing  short  but  explicit  account  of 
that  permanent  naval  establishment  fixed  by  Augustus,  when  the  empire  had 
nearly  reached  its  zenith,  and  which  was  then  considered  by  him,  contracted  as. 
it  may  now  appear,  sufficient  to  maintain  its  greatness.  "  With  these  moderate, 
views,'*  says  he,  **^  Augustus  stationed  two  permanent  .fleets  in.the  rlitQSt  conve- 
nient ports  of  Italy,  the  one  at  Ravenna,  on  the  Adriatic,  the  other  at  Mise^, 
num,  in  the  bay  of  Naples>,  Experience  seems  at  length  to.  have  convinced 
the  ancients,  that  as  soon  as  their  gallies  exceeded  two,  or  at  the  most  three, 
ranks  of  oars,  they  were  suited  rather  for  vain  pomp,  than  for  real  service^ 
Augustus  himself,  in  the  victory  of  Actium,  had  seen  the  superiority  of  his  ' 
own  light  frigates  (they  were  called  LiburnianS):over  the  lofty-  but  unwieldy 
castles  of  his  rival.  Of  these  Liburnians  he  composed  the  two  fleets  of  Ravennai 
and  Misenum,  destined  to  command  the  one  the  eastern,  theother  this  western 

•  Mr.  Gibbon. 
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as  the  shape  and  construction  of  these  destructive  engines  appear,  the  uses  to 
which  they  were  frequently  applied  resembled  each  other  in  so  great  a  degree, 
as  to  aid  very  much  that  hesitation  and  doubt,  which  has  prevented  many  per- 
ms from  decidedly  attributing  to  each,  the  particular  point  or  system  of  offence 

which  they  were  severally  used* 
though  the  discovery  of  the  use  of  gunpowder,  and  consequently  the  invcn- 
f  cannon,  owed  their  origin  to  much  later  ages,  yet  the  ancients  appear  to 
oeen  by  no  means  behind  hand  with  their  descendants  in  the  construction 
i  various  engines,  scarcely  less  destructive  than  those  which  modern  refinement 
boasts  the  introduction  of.     The  catafiultae^  the  balistce^  the  corvi  already  de- 
scribed, in  great  measure  rivalled  by  sea  and  land  the  destructive  effects  of  the 
heaviest  cannon.    Admitting,  also,  that  particular  destructive  composition  just 
mentioned  was  unknown  to  the  combatants  of  old,  they  were  to  a  certainty 
not  unacquainted  with  a  variety  of  methods,  by  which  they  could  produce 
effects  scarcely  less  destructive,  and  differing  almost  immaterially  in  their  ap* 
pearance  and  peculiarity  of  operation. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  pipes,  or  hollow  cylinders  of  metal,  were  fre- 
quently usfd  even  in  the  early  ages  of  naval  war,  by  means  of  which  the  assailants 
were  enabled,  to  vomit  forth  fire,  which  is  the  precise  term  used,  on  the  vessels 
of  their  antagonists.  "  Ignis  cum  tonitru  et  fumo  ignito  per  siphones  emissus^ 
naves  incendens."  "  Fire  emitted  through  pipes^  with  considerable  report  or 
noise,  and  attended  with  inflamed  smoke,  for  the  purpose  of  burning  the  vessels 
of  an  enemy.**  This  definition  bears  so  near  a  resemblance  to  the  proper  de» 
scription  which  would  be  given  to  gunpowder,  and  its  effects,  by  any  modern 
writer,  that  tp  deny  tbc^m  a  perfect  knowlege  of  the  horrid  chemistry,  seems 
almost  an  apt  of  injustice  to  the  ingenious  studies  and  lucubrations  of  the  an*^ 
cients.  Schaeffcr  properly  remarks,  that  the  only  apparent  difference  between 
these  siphons,  or  pip^,  and  the  cannon  of  the  moderns,  is,  that  the  former  threw 
forth  fire  father  for  the  purpose  of  consuming  the  vessel  of  the  enemy,  or 
terrifying  them  from  the  contest,^  while  the  latter  destroyed  it  at  a  more  re- 
moved distance  by  the  effect  of  its  shot. 

The  Rhodians  introduced  into  the  system  of  naval  offence  a  practice  of  car^^ 
ryii^g  on  the  prows  of  their  gallies,  when  entering  into  action,  vessels  fornEied  of 
baked  earth,  which  >|v:ere  filled  with  lighted  coals,  or  other  combustible  matter.. 
Livy  records  this  invention,  but  describes  the  ci]^Qe  as  formed  of  aa  iroa  pan. 
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of  this  object,  it  is  only  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  power  of  the  lever  should  be 
enlarged ;  it  may  be  augmented  and  extended  by  the  junction  of  another,  or 
assisted  by  the  addition  of  other  powers.  It  was  certainly  for  that  reason  that 
Archimedes  demanded  nothing  more  than  a  place  to  stand  upon,  in  order  to 
raise  or  lift  up  the  whole  world.  Those  who  are  versed  in  the  study  of  motive 
forces,  will  not  receive  what  this  great  man  has  said  as  mechanic  gasconade : 
they  will  sufficiently  perceive  its  possibility ;  though  with  regard  to  the  fixed 
point,  as  well  as  the  materials  of  which  a  machine,  that  might  raise  and  suspend 
the  earth,  should  be  constructed,  they  may  be  unable  to  take  him  at  his  word, 
by  furnishing  what  would  be  necessary  for  the  purpose.  It  is,  indeed,  incon- 
trovertibly  true,  that  the  mechanic  powers  may  be  multiplied  to  infinity ;  but  it 
is  not  less  true,  that  the  time  required  for  setting  them  in  motion  closely  ap- 
proaches infinity  likewise.  To  lift  up  vessels  completely  manned  and  equipped^ 
in  short,  to  raise  the  greatest  bodies,  does  not  appear  to  an  adept  as  the  most 
marvellous  consideration  :  it  is  not  this  circumstance  that  is  astonishing ;  but  it 
is  certainly  surprising  and  wonderful,  that  such  heavy  bodies  should  be  raised 
with  the  alertness,  celerity,  and  promptitude  they  were,  or  whirled  into  the 
air,  and  broken  against  the  walls  of  the  city  by  the  most  violent  concussions. 

"  It  appears  from  the  words  of  Plutarch,  that  the  corvus  of  Archimedes 
was  considered  as  a  species  of  crane,  though  certainly  possessed  of  various  powers 
exclusive  of  those  given  to  it  at  present ;  and,  from  the  little  resemblance  which 
it  bore  to  it,  'twere  perhaps,  ridiculous  to  reckon  it  in  the  same  class  of  machines. 
The  author  should  have  recollected,  that  the  supporting  point  of  the  crane  forms, 
neither  the  lever,  nor  the  balance,  nor  can  the  former  be  inclined  in  every  direc  - 
tion,  as  was  the  case  with  the  corvus  of  Archimedes,  that  it  turns  round  on  the- 
beam  which  serves  for  its  axis  :  had  it  indeed  been  otherwise,  neither  the  axis, 
the  drum  in  which  the  persons  working  the  crane  tread,  nor  the  pullies  them- 
selves, could  have  been  applied  to  those  purposes  which  were  required  in  the 
corvus.     Polybius  says  positively,  that  the  corvus  of  Archimedes  was  composed 
of  a  lever  and  balance;  this  appears  the  nearest  to  truth,  and  most  capable, 
of  accounting  for  those  effects  of  which  he  speaks,  with  a  power  of  action 
extraordinarily  sudden  and  rapid.     It  was  doubtless  a  beam  or  mast  of  great 
length,   formed  of  several  pieces,  that  is,  of  smaller  masts  joined  together,  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  its  strength  and  steadiness.     It  was  firmly  fixed  by 
strong  spurs,  the  whole  being  secured  from  space  to  space  with  hoops  of  iron> 
uistcad  of  ccrds,  like  the  mast  of  a  vessel  composed  of  several  spars,  or  pieces. 
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of  timber,  so  that  this  powerful  beam  might  have  been  lengthened  to  any  rfea- 
sonable  extent  that  was  required. 

"  An  enormous  lever  was  suspended  from  this  beam,  which  was  not  only 
fixed  in  the  earth,  but  was  also  fastened  against  the  interior  side  of  the  city  wall; 
to  which  it  was  attached  by  strong  ligaments.  The  ancients  did  not  terrace  their 
walls  as  moderns  have  done :  this  method  was  unpractised  by  them,  on  account, 
perhaps,  of  the  magnitude  and  height  of  their  engines  of  war,  which  could  not 
be  used  as  it  were  in  battery,  without  exposing  them  to  the  Fury  of  the  besiegers, 
who  would  have  dismounted,  or  destroyed  them  in  a  short  space  of  time.  They 
placed  on  their  battlements  such  small  machines  only  as  were  easily  moved  from 
one  place  to  another. 

*'  The  engine,  or  that  part  of  it  just  described,  was  suspended  by  a  rope  of 
great  strength,  or  a  chain,  land  being  supported  by  its  beam,  could  produce  effects 
in  proportion  to  the  distance,  that  the  power  itself  was  removed  from  the  fixed 
point,  or  center  of  motion,  according  to  the  known  principles  of  mechanical 
action.  At  the  extremity  were  several  grappling  irons,  or  barbed  points,  attached 
to  chains,  which  were  thrown  upon  the  vessels  when  they  came  within  a  proper 
distance.  Several  men  lowered  the  cross-beam,  or  arm,  by  means  of  two 
ropes,  and  as  soon  as  they  perceived  that  the  claws  of  iron  had  seized  the 
object,  they  made  a  signal,  on  which,  one  end  was  immediately  depressed, 
while  the  other  rose,  and  drew  the  vessel  to  a  certain  height:  which  being  done, 
the  great  cable  was  cut,  and  it  was  suffered  to  fall  into  the  sea  ♦.'* 

The  account  related  by  Curtius  of  the  harpago  has  had  a  very  different  inter- 
pretation given  to  it  by  some  commentators  and  critics,  from  that  which  is  gene- 
rally attached  to  it,  if  it  were  supposed  to  have  acted  either  on  the  principles 
of  the  corvus  of  Archimedes  -j-,  or  the  simple  grappling  iron.  The  harpago,  say 
they,  was  so  contrived,  that  when  in  its  descent  it  should  open  of  its  own 
accord,  and  when  checked  for  the^  purpose  of  being  drawn  up,  that  it  should 
contract  and  seize,  with  an  irresistible  force,  whatever  chanced  to  fall  within 
its  gripe.     Lucan,  in  particular,  briefly  explains  the  particulars  of  its  action. 

Et  quos  immissi  traxerunt  vincula  fcrri, 

Hos  prohibent  jungi  conserta  cadavera  puppes. 

*  Hist,  de  Polyb*  Li  v.  1 .  chap.  iv. 

t  From  which  it  appears  to  have  varied  very  trivially  in  its  uses  and  effects. 

S2  The 
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The  intent  of  the  simple  grappling  iron,  or  ;^i^  a-fin^^  is  easily  understood^ 
and  the  distinction  between  that  and  the  a^^rreLyvi  pointed  out  too  clearly  to  be 
mistaken.  The  principal  use  of  the  latter,  says  SchaefFcr,  in  conformity  with 
the  remarks  of  Folard,  was  to  raise  the  vessel  of  an  enemy  out  of  the  water^ 
and  suddenly  releasing  it,  to  precipitate  it  into  the  sea  ;  but,  continues  the  same 
author,  the  purpose  to  which  the  grappling  iron  was  applied  was  merely  that 
of  detaining,  as  it  were,  the  ship  of  the  eiicmy  as  a  captive ;  and,  by  rendering 
the  footing  of  the  combatants  more  sure,  in  consequence  of  the  junction  be- 
tween the  two  vessels,  give  to  an  engagement  of  this  nature  by  sea,  a  rcsem-- 
blance,  by  no  means  distant,  of  a  land  combat.  Diodorus  Siculus,  whose  testi- 
mony and  opinion  is  quoted  on  this  occasion,  states  the  same  fact ;  as  does 
Csesar,  in  his  first  book  de  Bello  Civili : — "  Itaque  xlum  locus  cominus  pug- 
nandi  daretur,  aequo  animo  singulas  binis  navibus  objiciebant,  atque  injecta  manu 
ferret,  et  retent^  utrique  nave,  diversi  pugnabant,  atque  in  hostium  naves 
transcendebant.'*  In  order,  therefore,  to  give  a  liberal  translation  of  the  fore- 
going passage,  that  the  conflict  might  be  decided  by  a  combat  hand  to  hand^ 
the  crews  on  both  sides,  animated  *by  the  same  desire,  having  alternately  thrown 
their  grappling  irons  into  the  vessels  of  each  other,  so  that  they  became  firmly 
locked  together,  the  operation  of  boarding  became  a  matter  of  no  difficulty,  and 
the  decision  of  the  contest  turned  exactly  on  the  same  point  a  land  engagement 
would  have  done*  Livy  also,  book  xxxvii.  chap.  44.  makes  mention  of  the 
Roman  commander  in  chief  having  ordered  the  crews  of  the  different  vessels 
composing  his  fleet  to  throw  their  grappling  irons  into  those  of  the  enemy  as 
they  approached  them,  and  that  the  contest  being  then  placed  exactly  on  the 
same  footing  with  an  encounter  between  two  corps  of  foot,  they  had,  laying  all 
necessity  of  naval  skill  and  tactics  aside,  only  to  bear  in  remembrance  the 
valour  and  military  virtue  of  their  ancestors. 

The  form  of  the  machine  was  little  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  anchor ;  and 
the  confusion  of  ideas,  which  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  minds  and 
writings  of  commentators,  as  well  as  historians,  has  probably  arisen  from  the 
application  of  that  part  of  the  corvus^  called  by  Polybius  wt^y  to  the  deten- 
tion, or  purpose  of  making  fast  the  vessel  of  an  enemy  to  that  of  the  assailant.r 
It  is,  however,  very  apparent,  that  such  detention  or  mode  of  grappling  was 
effected  in  a  very  different  manner  by  the  two  engines ;  and  as  the  form  of  the 
corvus  was  more  complex,  so  was  the  effect  more  destructive.    Different,  indeed, 

as 
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as  the  shape  and  construction  of  these  destructive  engines  appear,  the  uses  to 
which  they  were  frequently  applied  resembled  each  other  in  so  great  a  degree, 
as  to  aid  very  much  that  hesitation  and  doubt,  which  has  prevented  many  per- 
sons froni  decidedly  attributing  to  eachy  the  particular  point  or  system  of  offence 
m  which  they  were  severally  used. 

Although  the  discovery  of  the  use  of  gunpowder,  and  consequently  the  inven- 
tion of  cannon,  owed  their  origin  to  much  later  ages,  yet  the  ancients  appear  to 
have  been  by  no  means  behind  hand  with  their  descendants  in  the  construction 
of  various  engines,  scarcely  less  destructive  than  those  which  modern  refinement 
boasts  the  introduction  of.  The  catapultce^  the  balistcdy  the  corvi  already  de- 
scribed, in  great  measure  rivalled  by  sea  and  land  the  destructive  effects  of  the 
heaviest  cannon.  Admitting,  also,  that  particular  destructive  composition  just 
mentioned  was  unknown  to  the  combatants  of  old,  they  were  to  a  certainty 
not  unacquainted  with  a  variety  of  methods,  by  which  they  could  produce 
effects  scarcely  less  destructive,  and  differing  almost  immaterially  in  their  ap-^ 
pearance  and  peculiarity  of  operation. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  pipes,  or  hollow  cylinders  of  metal,  were  fre- 
quently used  even  in  the  early  ages  of  naval  war,  by  means  of  which  the  assailants 
were  enabled,  to  vomit  forth  fire,  which  is  the  precise  term  used,  on  the  vessels 
of  their  antagonists.  "  Ignis  cum  tonitni  et  fumo  ignito  per  siphones  cmissus^ 
nfives  incendens."  "  Fire  emitted  through  pipes,  with  considerable  report  or 
noise,  and  attended  with  inflamed  smoke,  for  the  purpose  of  burning  the  vessels 
of  an  enemy.**  This  definition  bears  so  near  a  resemblance  to  the  proper  de- 
scription which  would  be  given  to  gunpowder,  and  its  effects,  by  any  modern 
writer,  that  to  deny  thc^m  a  perfect  knowlege  of  the  horrid  chemistry,  seems 
almost  an  apt  of  injustice  to  the  ingenious  studies  and  lucubrations  of  the  an^ 
cients.  Schaeff^er  properly  remarks,  that  the  only  appareqt  difference  between 
these  siphons,  or  pipes,  and  the  cannon  of  the  moderns,  is,  that  the  former  threw 
forth  fire  father  for  the  purpose  of  consuming  the  vessel  of  the  enemy,  or 
terrifying  them  from  the  contest,^  while  the  latter  destroyed  it  at  a  more  re- 
moved distance  by  the  effect  of  its  shot. 

The  Rhodians  introduced  into  the  system  of  naval  offence  a  piuctice  of  car- 
rying on  the  prows  of  their  gallies,  when  entering  into  action,  vessels  fornEied  of 
bak^  earth,  which  ^ere  filled  with  lighted  coals,  or  other  combustible  matter.. 
Livy  records  this  inven^on,  but  describes  the  ec^oe  as  formted  of  an  iron  pan^ 
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means  of  evading  them,  than  exist  at  present,  scarcely  less  destructive  than  the 
more  refined  and  perfect  machine  introduced  into  modern  use  under  the  same 
name.  So  perfectly  were  they  found  to  ansWer  the  purpose  to  which  they  were 
applied,  that  although  every  other  species  of  marine  contrivance,  whether  in* 
tended  in  defence  against,  or  for  the  annoyance  of  an  enemy,  has  undergone 
a  rapid  variety  of  alteration  and  improvement,  the  machines  in  question  have 
varied  so  little  in  their  equipment,  that  it  will  be  found  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  any  farther  detail  of  a  vessel  of  the  same  description,  till  the  history 
reaches  a  period  more  than  fifteen  hundred  years  subsequent  to  the  Chris« 
tian  aenu 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  THE  NINTH. 

Cursory  Remarks  on  the  rapid  Imjirovement  of  Marine  Architecture  among  many 
of  the  ancient  Nations-^^State  of  it  with  resjtect  to  the  Romans  during  the  Reign 
of  the  twehe  Ccesars — Account  given  of  its  Force  by  Mr.  Gibbon — ///  History 
continued  down  to  the  Reign  of  Dioclesian — State  of  the  Roman  Commerce — 

'  the  Civil  fV^ars  between  Severus^  Niger ^  and  Albinus — the  first  Irruption  of 
the  Goths-^the  Origin  of  that  People — their  Distinctions  and  Tribes — Confe- 
deracy between  the  Goths  and  Vandals — Description  of  the  Vessels  employed  in 
the  Navigation  of  the  Euxine — Successes  of  the  Goths — the  Death  of  Gallienus 
~/>fc  Goths  defeated  by  Claudius — Naval  Enterprise  of  the  Franks — Usurpa^ 
turn  of  Carausius — his  Assassination  by  Alectus — the  Dominion  of  Britain 
recovered  by  Constant ius — War  between  Licinius  and  Constantine  the  Great — 
the  Fleet  of  Licinius  defeated  by  Cnspus — PVar  with  Sapor  the  Persian- 
Spain  and  Africa  subdued  by  the  Fleet  of  Constantius — Removal  of  the  Obelisk 
erected  before  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Heliopolis  in  Egypt  to  Rome — short 
Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Form  of  the  Vessel  which  conveyed  it — Inactivity 
of  the  Romans  with  respect  to  Nautical  Affairs  during  the  Reign  of  Julian^ 
and  some  of  his  Successors — the  Causes  of  it — Decline  of  the  Port  of  Ostia — 
Revolt  of  Heraclianusy  and  Account  of  the  Fleet  equipped  by  him  in  Defence  of 
his  newly  erected  Authority — extravagant  Attempt  of  the  Goths  to  pass  the 
Hellespont — Remarks  on  the  Decline  of  the  Roman  Navy  with  respect  to  the 
Vessels  which  ctmposed  it — the  Irruption  of  the  Vandals  into  Spain — their 
Passage  from  thence  into  Africa^  and  the  Capture  of  Carthage. 

IT  is  certainly  worthy  of  remark,  and  at  the  same  time  not  a  little  wondcr« 
ful,  that  the  science  of  Marine  Architecture,  as  practised  by  the  ancients, 
•eema  to  have  reached  its  utmost  limits  of  perfection,  in  the  space  of  a  very  few- 
years,  speaking  comparatively,  at  least,  with  the  progress  made  by  the  modern 
nations  of  Europe,  and  other  quarters  of  the  world,  after  what  may  fairly  be 
called  the  resuscitation  of  the  art.  States  which  had  previously  neglected  or 
despised  maritime  pursuits,  freqaeptly  burst  forth  as  by  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  and  raised  themselves  as  well  in  the  art  of  navigating,  as  of  con- 
structing vessels,  to  a  perfect  equality,  in  point  of  knowlege,  with  the  greatest 
adepts  and  ql/dest  practitioners,  in  a  space  of  time  so  short,  ^  to  strike  the 

T  a  modern 
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their  convejance,  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  six  thousand,  which,  extensive  as 
it  may  be  thought,  can  scarcely  be  deemed  incredible,  when  the  proofs  already 
given  of  their  inconsiderable  dimensions  are  adverted  to.     The  contending 
parties,  each  equally  eager  to  put  a  period  to  the  dispute  by  a  decisive  battle, 
met  near  the  city  of  Maissus  in  Dardania.     The  Goths  fought  for  plunder, 
Claudius  and  his  legions  for  the  preservation  of  their  country.     The  fete  of 
Rome  itself  depended  on  the  event,  her  utmost  exertions  had  been  used  to 
collect  the  army,  and  in  case  of  its  defeat,  submission  to  the  imperious  will  of 
the  victor  appeared  inevitable.     The  genius  of  Rome  prevailed :   the  Goths 
were  signally  defeated,  fifty  thousand  of  them  fell  in  the  action  kself,  and 
those  who,  for  a  time,  were  fortunate  enough  to  evade  slaughter,  or  captivity, 
fell,  after  suffering  a  myriad  of  hardships,  either  beneath  the  swords,  or  intd  the 
powef  of  the  Romans.  Their  fleet  experienced  no  better  fortune:  all  the  vessels 
which  composed  it  were  cither  taken  or  destroyed,  and  put  a  fini^ing  petiod  to 
that  contest,  the  success  of  which  would  otherwise  have  been  incom^ete. 

During  the  reigns  of  Claudius,  Aurelian,  and  Probus,  the  ancient  discipline 
appeared  completely  revived  in  the  Roman  legions.  The  rebellions  that 
were  occasionally  excited  among  various  barbarous  nations,  which  had  been 
reduced  in  former  times  to  subjection,  were  suppressed,  almost  as  soon  as 
excited ;  and  Probus  appears  to  have  taken  the  most  decisive,  and  prudent 
measures  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  them.  To  this  end,  he  transported 
immense  bodies  of  the  conquered  rebels  into  different  countries,  where  their 
services  might  be  useful,  and  their  turbulent  spirit  checked  by  the  contrary 
demeanour  of  those  strangers,  among  whom  they  were  introduced.  A  singular 
naval  anecdote  took  place,  however,  in  consequence  of  this  measure^  A  corps 
of  Franks,  who  had  been  stationed  by  the  emperor  on  the  sea  coast  of  Pontus, 
uneasy  at  their  removal,  resolved  to  attempt,  by  every  possible  risk,  their  return 
to  their  native  country.  They  were  fortunate  enough  to  surprize  a  fleet  of 
vessels  which  had  been  collected  on  the  Euxine,  and  thev  boldly  resolved  to 
seize  that  opportunity,  desperate  as  it  certainly  was,  of  carrying  their  intended 
project  into  efFect.  Unskilled  in  the  art  of  navigation,  and  completely  unac* 
quainted  with  those  seas  through  which  they  were  under  the  necessity  of 
passing,  they  steered  their  course  through  the  Bcsphorus  and  Helle^nt  into 
the  Mediterranean.  There  they  for  some  time  glutted  their  revenge  against 
their  conquerors  by  desultory  descents,  which  were  uniformly  marked  with  the 
most  savage  cruelty,  on  the  defenceless  shores  of  Asia,  Greece,  and  Africa, 

along 
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along  which  they  coasted  in  security,  sailing  through  the  streights  of  Gibraltar, 
then  distiqguished,  imd  known  by  the  classical  term  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 
Having  entered  the  Atlantic  with  a  degree  of  heroism  which  would  almost  have 
reflected  honour  on  the  first  discoverer  of  America,  they  proceeded  through  seas, 
as  well  as  along  coasts,  unknown  at  least  to  them,  till  they  landed  in  safety  on 
or  near  the  shores  of  Holland,  after  a  triumphant  passage  through  the  British 
channel.  This  incident  fully  proves,  that  however  the  science  of  navigation, 
or  the  art  of  building  vessels,  had  declined  with  the  supposed  necessity  of  con- 
structing them,  in  regard  to  the  Romans  themselves,  who  still  continued  vainly 
to  assume  the  title  of  conquerors  of  the  world,  their  subjects  were  by  no  means 
deficient  (to  say  nothing  of  the  magnanimity  which  marked  the  undertaking) 
in  possessing  a  degree  of  nautical  knowlege,  or  at  least  enterprise,  which,  in 
times  far  more  modem,  would  have  been  by  no  means  contemptible. 

As  the  greatest  events,  according  to  a  very  trite  remark,  have  frequently 
arisen  from  the  most  trivial  causes,  so  did  this  fugitive  expedition  of  an  exiled 
colony,  prove  the  basis  of  that  temporary  emancipation,  or  rather  revolt,  which 
Britain,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  effected  soon  after  this  time  from  the  yoke 
of  Rome*  The  success  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  fear,  which  naturally  became 
excited,  of  those  mischiefs  which  might  soon  arise  from  the  unrestrained  ravages 
of  a  people,  appearing  to  possess  the  most  essential  points  of  what  is  called  na- 
tional greatness,  caused  Maximinian,  the  elected  colleague  of  Dioclesian,  near 
the  close  of  the  third  century,  to  form  a  fleet,  or  naval  force,  suflicient  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  their  motions.  It  was  stationed  at  Gessoriacum,  now 
called  Boulogne.  Carausius,  who  was  appointed  to  command  it,  was  a  soldier 
of  fortune.  Sprung  from  the  meanest  origin,  he  had,  by  dint  of  his  multifarious 
abilities  and  his  bravery,  displayed  both  a?  a  soldier  and  a  sailor,  raised  himself 
to  that  rank  which  enabled  him  to  carry  his  ambitious  designs  into  execution. 
He  was  declared  emperor  ;  but  as  personal  qualifications  alone  had  raised  this 
man  to  the  throne  in  a  part  of  the  Roman  dominions,  the  possession  of  which 
had  caused  the  expenditure  of  much  treasure,  and  the  lives  of  many  thousands  of 
the  bravest  soldiers,  so  did  the  absence  of  that  sagacity  and  political  knowlege 
further  the  return  of  the  revolters,  on  the  decease  of  the  usurper,  to  the  proUc^ 
tion  (for  the  submission  of  foreign  colonies  still  continued  to  bear  that  term) 
of  the  Roman  eagle. 

Constantius,  to  whom  it  was  confided,  after  the  first  consternation  occasioned 
by  the  usurpation  of  Carausius  h^d  subsided,  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the 

island 
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island  for  Rome,  is  said  to  have  employed  three  entire  years  in  preparing  a  fleet 
sufficient  for  the  magnitude  of  such  an  undertaking ;  or  in  making  those  pre* 
vious  arrangements  and  inferior  conquests,  which,  enabling  him  to  deprive 
those  against  whom  his  power  was  ultimately  destined  of  any  extraneous  assist* 
ance,  must  materially  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  main  object. '    Fortune 
favoured  the  attempt,  by  taking  off  a  considerable  part  of  the  danger  which 
attended  it ;  for  as  usurpers  hardly  ever  experience  fidelity  from  those  who 
have  become  their  subjects  with  the  slightest  degree  of  compulsion,  so  was 
Carausius  murdered  by  the  very  man  whom  he  had  selected  from  the  people 
to  be  his  favourite,  and  the  minister   of  his   government.     Alectus,  which 
was  the  name  of  the  assassin,  possessed  neither  the  abilities,  nor  the  influence 
of  his  predecessor.     His  resolution  served  him  not  to  any  greater  furtherance 
of  his  designs,  than  to  enable  him  to  plunge  a  dagger  in  the  breast  of  his 
sovereign  and  patron  in  an  unguarded  moment.     He  possessed  not  such  mili- 
tary skill  as  could  point  out  to  him  the  means  of  averting  the  danger,  which 
the  approach  of  Constantius  threatened  him  with,  or  of  protecting  that  diadem 
which  he  had  so  wickedly  seized.     Carausius,  however,  during  the  time  he  had 
possessed  the  sovereignty  of  Britain,  had  raised  a  very  powerful  fleet,  and 
Alectus,  with  a  degree  of  prudence  which  far  exceeded  every  other  of  the 
short-Jived  acts  of  his  government,  had  stationed  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  Constantius  in  his  passage.     A  thick  fog  rendered  the 
measure  abortive,  so  that  the  Roman  army,  or  at  least  a  powerful  division 
of  it,  under  the  command  of  Asclepiodatus,  one  of  the  lieutenants  to  Constan- 
tius, effected  its  landing  in  safety.     Alectus  had  posted  hitnself  near  London, 
or  rather  the  spot  where  it  is  now  situated,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  Con* 
stantius  himself,  who  was  daily  expected  to  arrive  on  the  coast  with  the  main 
body  of  his  fleet.     The   diversion  just   mentioned  immediately   caused   the 
march  of  the  usurper  to  the  westward,  where,  in  a  pitched  battle  with  the 
first  invader,  he  was  totally  defeated,  losing  his  short-lived,  ill-acquired  honour, 
together  with  his  life.     Constantius,   effecting  his   landing  on    the    Kentish 
coast  without  the  smallest  opposition,   was  hailed  by   the  people   who  met 
him  as  a  species   of  deliverer,    so  that  the  whole   territory    became   once 
more  a  colony  tributary  to  Rome,  without  the  smallest  objection  made  to  the 
yoke. 

No  mention  is  made  of  any  naval  force  being  possessed  by  Rome,  or  by  those 
who  assumed  the  dignity  and  title  of  its  emperor  after  this  time,  till  the  civil 

war 
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«rar  which  took  place  between  Maximian  and  Severus,  the  favourite  and  nomi- 
nated successor  of  Galerius ;  an  event  which  happened  about  the  year  307. 
This  having  quickly  ended  in  the  defeat  which  was  followed  by  the  aknost 
immediate  death  of  the  latter  ill-fated  prince,  only  the  most  cursory  notice  i^ 
taken  in  blame  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  conquered,  on  account  of 
his  having  neglected  to  make  that  use  of  a  powerful  fleet,  which  providence 
?ind  the  care  of  his  predecessors  had  furnished  him  with.  From  this  time  till 
the  next  civil  war,  which  broke  out  about  five  years  afterwards  between 
Maxentius  and  Constantine,  the  naval  power  of  Rome  appears  again  to  have 
reniained  in  a  totally  dormant  state.  The  accounts  given  of  it  by  histo- 
rians, even  on  this  occasion,  go  no  farther  than  to  warrant  an  assurance  of 
its  existence,  for  Zozimus  in  particular  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  any 
naval  armament,  although  he  has  written  a  very  curious  accoimt  of  the  war, 
and  of  the  forces  employed  on  each  side.  Authors,  however,  speak  with  a 
confidence  too  bold  to  have  the  assertion  rejected,  that  the  war  was  carried  on 
as  well  by  sea  as  by  land,  and  the  fleet  of  Constantine  made  itself  master  of 
the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  together  with  several  of  the  principal  ports 
on  the  Italian  shore. 

Far  different,  however,  is  the  account  of  the  naval  pi:eparations  and  equip- 
ments which  took  place  about  ^2^^  during  the  war  which  broke  out  between 
Licinius  and  the  Constantine  just  mentioned,  on  whom  has  subsequently  been 
bestowed  the  appellation  of  Great.     The  fleet  of  the  former  is  said  to  have 
consisted  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  triremes,  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  which 
were  furnished  by  Egypt,  and  those  ports  of  Africa  which  are  open  to  the 
Mediterranean,  one  hundred  and  ten  were  equipped  as  an  exacted  service  by  the  ~ 
maritime  ports  of  Bithynia,  Ionia,  or  the  adjacent  provinces,  together  with  an 
equal  number  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cyprus  and  the  Phoenicians,  who  after  re- 
maining in  ignominious  obscurity,  in  respect  to  naval  consequence,  for  so  many 
centuries,  appear,  on  this  occasion,  suddenly  emerging  from  it.     The  fleet  of 
Constantine  was  confessedly  so  inferior,  as  to  render  contest  an  act  of  almost 
unpardonable  rashness  :  it  amounted  to  no  more  than  two  hundred  small  ves- 
sels, drawn  from  different  parts  of  Greece,  but,  though  far  inferior  to  those 
armaments  with  which,  while  the  republics  of  that  country  were  in  the  zenith 
of  their  glory,  they  kept  nearly  the  whole  world  in  awe,  was  still  superior  to 
what  could  be  drawn  from  that  quarter,  which   had  once  been   the  seat   of 
far  greater  political  terror,  Italy.     The  reason  is  obvious,  and  has  been,  on  a 
Vol.  I.  X  different 
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different  occasion,  very  judiciously  pointed  out.  Since  Rome,  after  the  removal 
of  one  emperor  to  Milan,  and  of  another  to  Adrianople,  had  ceased  to  be  the 
seat  of  government,  the  naval  establishments  of  Misenum  and  Ravenna  had 
been  gradually  neglected  ;  and  as  the  shipping,  as  well  as  the  mariners,  of  the 
empire,  were  supported  by  commerce  rather  than  by  war,  it  was  natural  they 
should  most  abound  in  the  industrious  provinces  of  Egypt  and  Asia.  It  is 
therefore  highly  surprising,  that  the  eastern  emperor  (Licinius)  should  have 
neglected  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  carrying  an  offensive  war  into  the  heart 
of  his  rival's  dominions. 

The  army  of  the  east,  though  for  more  numerous  than  that  of  Constantine^ 
having  been  compelled  to  fly,  after  a  bloody  and  obstinate  contest,  before  the 
superior  discipline  of  their  antagonists,  and  the  valour  of  their  commander, 
the  only  hopes  of  repairing  the  defeat,  with  which  Licinius  could  possibly 
flatter  himself,  naturally  rested  on  the  superiority  and  success  of  his  navy.     The 
commanders,  however,  either  through  want  of  ability,  or  that  degree  of  spirit 
necessary  to  conduct  an  hazardous   enterprise,  continued  for  a  considerable 
space  of  time  perfectly  inactive  in  the  narrow  streights  of  the  Hellespont, 
now  called  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  where  superior  numbers  became 
in  great  measure  useless.     This  timid,  or  to  give  it  a  less  harsh  term,  this  im- 
politic conduct,  inspired  Constantine  with  confidence,  and  caused  him  to  issue 
orders  to  Crispus,  his  eldest  son,  the  admiral  of  his  little  fleet,  for  the  attack 
of  that   of  his  antagonist.     The  prince  executed  the  commands  with  vigour^ 
promptitude,  and  ability.     Two  distinct  engagements  took  place ;  the  first  of 
which,  contested  on   both  sides  with  equal  fury  and  equal  obstinacy,  ended 
indecisively,  with  almost  equal  loss.     The  second  was  far  more  inauspicious 
to  the  hopes  of  the  unfortunate  Licinius  ;  for  Crispus,  judiciously  availing  him- 
self of  a  strong  breeze  of  wind  from  the  southward,  forced  his  way  into  the 
very  center  of  the  enemy,  whom  having  attacked  with  the  utmost  fury,  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  a  most  complete  and  decisive  victory:  one 
hundred  and  thirty  of  the  gallies  belonging  to  the  fleet  of  the  emperor  of  the 
east,   were  totally  destroyed,  five  thousand  of  the  mariners  were  slain,  and 
Amandus,  the  commander  in  chief,  made  his  escape  with  the  utmost  diflkuky 
to  the  shore  of  Chalcedon* 

From  the  time  when  Byzantium  surrendered  to  the  arms  of  the  victorious 
Constantine,  and  quickly  afterwards  received  from  its  conqueror  the  honour  of 
bring  called  after  his  name,  an  historical  incident  which  took  place  about  the 

year 
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year  323,  the  Roman  empire  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  state  of  quietude 
during  the  greatest  part  of  the  reign  of  Constantine.  In  the  year  332,  how- 
ever, the  Goths,  nothing  intimidated  by  the  fame  the  emperor  had  acquired 
by  an  almost  totally  uninterrupted  course  of  victory  throughout  the  whole  of 
his ,  reign,  boldly  threw  defiance  against  hun,  and  invaded  the  province  of 
Massia,  in  consequence  of  his  having  declared  himself  determined  to  support 
the  cause  of  the  Sarmatians,  with  whom  the  Goths  were  at  war.  No  naval 
force,,however,  was  employed  during  the  short-lived,  though  spirited  contest, 
nor  would  there  have  existed  any  necessity  for  making  mention  of  it,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  remarking,  that  in  consequence  of  one  of  the  articles  of 
treaty  concluded  on  the  occasion,  the  inhabitants  of  Chersonesus,  though  not 
possessed  of  any  fleet  calculated  for  war,  were  rising  into  some  considerable 
degree  of  consequence  as  a  commercial  people.  In  return  for  their  having 
assisted  Constantine  with  a  considerable  force,  consisting  principally  of  armed 
chari(^  and  soldiers  armed  with  cross-bows,  whictv  were  at  that  time  of 
recent  invention,  and  regarded  among  the  most  formidable  weapons  of  destruc- 
tion then  existing,  it  was  agreed,  that  they  should  enjoy  a  perpetual  exemption 
from  all  duties  on  their  numerous  vessels,  which  traded  to  different  ports  in 
the  Euxine,  or  Black  Sea. 

Immediately  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  emperor,  an  event  which  hap* 
pened  in  less  than  four  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Gothic  war,  a  perpe^ 
tual  scene  of  warfare  raged  with  the  utmost  violence  for  a  considerable  period. 
The  contest  first  commenced  between  the  empire  and  Sapor,  the  sovereign  of 
Persia :  to  this  succeeded  the  civil  war  between  the  three  sons  of  Constantine, 
together  with  Magnentius  and  Vetranio,  who,  after  the  death  of  Constantine  thd 
younger,  and  his  brother  Constans,  assumed  the  purple,  and  commenced  hostili- 
ties against  Constantius,  the  only  survivor  of  the  emperor's  descendants.  TTie 
dispute,  however,  was  entirely  carried  on,  and  with  the  utmost  spirit  as  well  as 
acrimony,  by  land,  till  the  close  of  the  year  352  ;  when  a  formidable  band,  flying 
from  the  army  of  Magnentius,  equipped  a  fleet  of  small  vessels  in  one  of  the  nor- 
thern ports  of  the  Adriatic,  not  improbably  where  Venice  is  now  situated.  Having 
repaired  to  the  camp  of  the  victorious  Constantius,  who  was  then  in  Dalmatian 
they  caused,  thiough  their  intrigues,  and  the  information  they  were  enabled  to 
afford  him,  the  whole  territory  of  Italy,  together  with  Rome  itself,  to  declare  in 
his  favour.  The  cause  of  the  furious  Magnentius  had  long  been  desperate,  and  the 

X  2  misfortune 
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misfortune  just  mentioned  gave  it  the  decisive  blow.  Historians  record  the 
particular  services  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Constantius  by  a  fleet  of  no  incoiv- 
siderable  force,  which,  after  having  reduced  under  his  subjection  Spain  and 
Africa,  landed  an  army  in  the  latter  country,  which  passing  the  Pyrenees,  ad* 
vanred  to  Lyons,  the  last  and  fatal  station  of  Magnentius,  who,  to  prevent  the 
disgrace  of  a  surrender,  put  a  period  to  the  war  by  falling  on  his  own  sword.. 

In  five  years  after  the  event  just  mentioned,  (that  is  to  say,  about  the  year 
357)  a  singular  exertion  took  place  in  the  science  of  Marine  Architecture, 
which  may  in  some  measure  serve  to  enliven  the  dull  uninteresting  detail  of 
wars,  whose  events  are  far  more  obscurely  known,  than  they  are  of  those^ 
previous  to  the  Augustan  age,  which  have  been  classically  transmitted  to  w, 
together  with  accounts  of  fleets  of  which  there  is  no  further  information  than 
that  merely  the  expeditions  specified  did  take  place,  without  affording  the  mo- 
dern enquirer  any  testimony  either  in  regard  to  the  force  of  the  armanoents, 
or  the  construction  of  the  vessels  which  composed  them.     Constantius,  at  that 
time  sole  emperor  of  all  the  extensive  countries  over  which  Rome  still  con- 
tinued to  exert  and  hold  her  dominion  ♦,  determined  to  visit  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  empire,  and  shew  himself  among  subjects,  to  whom,  though  certainly 
the  first  entitled  to  his  countenance  of  any  which  he  possessed,  his  very  person 
was  in  all  probability  totally  unknown.     He  resolved  to  expiate,  if  possible,  by 
one  act  of  splendour,  the  neglect  which  he  had  heretofore,  not  contrary  indeed 
to  the  example  of  many  who  were  his  predecessors,  shewn  to  the  parents  of  his 
diadem,  and  eager  in  his  own  wishes,  would  have  exceeded  the  magnificence 
of  Trajan,  or  the  elegance  of  Pompey.     The  debased  condition  of  the  arts 
forbad  either ;  but  as*  the  last  resort  of  an  ambitious  man  striving  to  excel  his 
forefathers,  who  lived  in  a  more  scientific  and  more  polished  age,  he  deter- 
mined to  surpass  them  in  a  different  line  of  genius,  as  far  as  they  had  pre- 
ceded him  in  that  which  was  considered  the  most  natural. 

The  obelisks  raised  by  the  Egyptians  were  even  at  that  time  considered  as^ 
the  most  curious  remnants  of  antiquity.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  in  a  very  remote,  but  polished  age,  which  is  imagined  by  some  writers  to 
have  preceded  the  invention  of  alphabetical  writing,  and  were  most  probably 
destined  by  the  fabricators  for  the  transmission  to  posterity  of  certain  great 

♦  Which  remained  at  this  time  nearly  unimpaired,  but  in  some  very  trivial  instances^  except  that  of 
Germany,  which  had  thrown  off  all  subjection  to  Rome  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

events^ 
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events,  the  remembrance  of  which,  it  was  feared,  might  otherwise  be  lost.  A 
considerable  number  of  them  had  been  erected  in  Thebes,  and  other  cities,  as^ 
was  supposed,  for  this  immediate  purpose,  under  the  reasonable  idea,  as  has 
been  frequently  pointed  out,  that  the  simplicity  of  their  forms,  and  the  extreme 
durability  of  the  substance  which  composed  them,  would  enable  them  effectually 
to  resist  the  injuries  of  time,  and  the  rude  assaults  of  man.  Part  of  the  hope 
at  least  was  vain  ;  for  many  of  them  had  been  removed  to  Rome  by  Augustus, 
and  others  his  successors,  as  being  among  the  most  valuable,  because  they  were 
certainly  the  most  durable,  monuments  of  their  victories  and  conquests.  One 
alone,  from  its  superior  magnitude,  had  happily  withstood  the  rapacious  vanity 
oF  tJie  conquerors,  aud  it  remained  for  the  son  of  Constantine  to  perfect  an  act, 
then  deemed  almost  sacrilegious,  which  had  been  commenced  under  the  auspices 
and  direction  of  his  imperial  father.  The  obelisk  in  question  had  been  removed 
by  his  order  from  the  pedestal  on  which  it  had  been  erected  before  the  temple 
of  the  sun  at  Heliopolis,  and  was  from  thence  conveyed  by  floats  of  iAi- 
mense  size  down  the  Nile  to  Alexandria.  When  it  had  reached  that  city,  the 
death  of  Constantine  suddenly  arrested  the  prosecution  of  the  design  ;  but  the 
ambition  of  his  son  led  him  to  attempt  a  difficulty  of  still  greater  magnitude 
than  what  had  suggested  itself  to  the  father,  and  alter  the  voyage  of  the  immense 
mass  in  question  from  Constantinople,  whither  it  was  originally  destined,  to 
Rome,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire.  The  obelisk  was  in  length  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  feet ;  and,  according  to  the  most  moderate  computation^ 
could  not  have  weighed  less  than  fifteen  hundred  tons.  Such,  however,  was 
the  species  of  enthusiasm  possessed  by  Constantius,  and  such  the  skill  of  his 
marine  architects,  that  a  vessel  was  purposely  built,  which  conveyed  in  safety 
from  the  Nile  to  the  Tyber  this  valuable  monument  of  ancient  art.  Moderns 
have  regarded  with  wonder  and  astonishment  the  conveyance  of  a  rock  infi- 
nitely inferior  in  magnitude  and  weight  to  the  mass  in  question,  for  a  dis- 
tance, comparatively  speaking,  contemptible.  Yet  if  such  has  been  the  praise 
bestowed  on  what  is  considered  the  most  enlightened  age,  how  much  greater 
a  degree  of  applause  did  the  execution  of  the  project  in  question  merit,  as 
having  taken  place  at  a  time  when  all  science  was  considered  as  materially, 
declining  from  that  state  of  perfedion  it  had  once  boasted. 

No  distinct  particulars  are  given  relative  to  this  extraordinary  vessel,  which, 
must  of  necessity,  allowing  for  contingencies,  have  been  superior  in  tonnage 
even  to  a  first  rate,  of  the  most  enlarged  dimensions,  built  at  the  present  time. 

The 
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The  circumstance  is  commemorated  by  various  authors,  but  they  have  been  con  * 
tent  with  simply  recording  it,  not  affording  to  the  present  times  the  slightest 
clue  by  which  the  thirst  after  mechanical  knowlege  or  science  can  be  satisfied. 
It  is  certain,  however,  from  various  relative  points,  that  it  must  have  been 
materially  different  in  its  form  from  the  galley,  which,  with  so  ponderous  a 
cargo,  considering  the  breadth,  according  to  the  accustomed  proportion  of 
length,  practised  even  at  that  time,  would  have  drawn  too  much  water  to  have 
permitted  it  to  pass  over  the  shallows  of  the  Tyber,  or  the  Nile.  Even  had 
that  obstacle  not  existed,  a  still  more  serious  difficulty,  if  possible,  presents 
itself,  the  safety  of  the  vessel  itself,  with  its  crew,  during  its  passage,  even 
admitting  the  most  favourable  season  to  have  been  chosen,  from  the  shores  of 
Egypt  to  Italy.  When  fourteen  centuries  shall  have  elapsed  from  the  present 
time,  an  enquiry  into  the  form  and  construction  of  the  vessel  which  transported 
the  rock  forming  the  base  to  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  czar  Peter  to  the 
capital  of  Russia,  might  have  proved  a  subject  of  more  critical  and  interesting 
enquiry  than  the  present,  if  the  engineer  had  not  possessed  the  prudence  to 
have  taken  such  measures  as  will  transmit  to  posterity  the  whole  of  his  art 
and  contrivance,  and,  in  all  human  probability,  prove  sufficient  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  it  jSit  least,  unless  the  art  of  printing  and  literature  itself  rfmll  cease 
to  exist. 

It  appears  highly  probable,  that  if  no  contrivance,  in  some  degree  resembling 
that  made  use  of  on  the  modern  occasion  alluded  to,  was  actually  adopted  in  the 
former  instance,  the  immense  transport  must  have  borne  some  resemblance 
to  the  lighter  of  the  present  day,  which  appears  best  calculated  to  float  immense 
weights  with  the  least  submersion  in  the  water.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  the 
;nost  artless,  and  consequently  the  easiest,  in  point  of  construction,  as  the  prac- 
tice of  various  countries,  in  the  less  improved  ages  of  science,  sufficiently 
proves.  The  critical  investigator  is  informed  of  fleets  consisting  of  ships  or 
vessels  so  denominated,  and,  far  as  numbers  extend,  almost  too  powerful  for 
modern  credibility :  the  supposed  simplicity  of  their  form,  however,  serves,  iii 
H  very  considerable  degree,  to  solve  this  otherwise  almost  inexplicable  historical 
enigma ;  and  while  the  recollection  of  that  fact  elucidates  a  point  which  raigbc 
otherwise  prove  a  matter  of  doubt  or  dispute,  it  marks  out,  at  the  same  time, 
the  general  principle  then  adopted  in  the  construction  of  vessels,  by  those  who 
considered  themselves  as  marine  architects. 

With 
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With  this  splendid  extension  of  the  mind  in  what  may  be  considered  mecha* 
jiical  enterprize,  Constantius  appears  to  have  rested  content:  and  however 
the  austerity  of  a  philosopher  may  censure  the  vanity  of  the  undertaking,  and 
lament  that  the  labour  of  mankind  should  have  been  so  ineffectually  employed, 
when  it  might  have  been  more  materially  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  natural 
comforts,  and  what  is,  in  simple  terms,  denominated  the  first  good  of  society  ; 
yet  although  the  particular  and  various  points  of  mechanical  knowlege,  which 
the  artificers  must  either  have  previously  possessed,  or  with  consummate  dili- 
gence made  themselves  noiasters  of,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  carry 
this  grand  project  into  execution,  have  not  been  so  minutely  preserved  as  to- 
permit  any  accurate  account  of  them,  yet  the  certainty  of  the  fact  may  recon- 
cile the  extravagance,  if  it  were  only  on  the  single  ground  of  the  temporAjy 
advantage  which  nautical  as  well  as  mechanical  knowlege  must  inevitably  have 
derived  from  it. 

The  subsequent  wars  which  took  place  during  the  same  reign,  were  either 
confined  to  military  operations,  or  if  necessity  at  any  time  compelled,  in  aid  of 
them,  that  the  exertion  of  the  naval  architect  should  afford  its  necessary  alli- 
ance and  assistance,  it  extended  no  farther  than  his  acting  in  a  subordinate 
capacity  to  the  colleague  who  considered  himself  superior,  and  that  his  wants 
and  wishes  only  were  to  be  attended  to  in  the  pursuit  of  one  main  object, 
which  the  utmost  energy  of  his  ally  would  never  of  itself  be  able  to  carry 
into  effect.  To  this  opinion,  raised  and  fostered  by  the  very  arrogant,  and 
superior  value  presumptuously  afRxed,  at  that  time,  on  the  life  and  occupation 
of  a  soldier,  the  labours  of  the  marine  architect  were  confined  merely  to  the 
equipment  and  construction  of  vessels  intended  for  the  conveyance,  or  neces- 
sary transport  across  the  sea,  either  of  the  armies  themselves,  or  of  the  different 
stores,  provisions,  and  military  engines,  which  the  nature  of  their  operations 
required.. 

The  purposes  of  commerce  *  might,  at  this  time,  be  said  to  aflx>rd  the  prin- 
cipal employment  to  the  ship-builder.  This  had  been  invariably  the  case  from 
the  period  when  Rome  became  mistress  of  the  world,  till  many  years  had 

elapsed 

*  The  feUowing  historical  bctf  related  by  Mr.  Gihbcm  on  the  authority  of  Julian  himself  in  wl^oce 
veign  it  happened,  added  to  that  of  Zoumus,  is  not  only  so  matenaUy  interwoTeo  with  die  present 
tubject  of  enquiry  as.  to  require  insertion,  but,  independent  of  that  consideration,  cannot  fail  to  be  to 
peculiarly  interesting  as  to  warrant  the  recital  of  it  in  this  place,  even  were  it,  on  other  grounds,  imper- 
went:— > 

'•  Ihe 
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elapsed  after  the  epoch  when  it  was  considered  the  complete  dissolution  of 
her  imperial  rule  had  taken  place.  The  principal  naval  enterprizes  of  Julian 
himself,  who,  owing  both  to  the  unquiet  state  of  the  empire  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  reign,  and  his  own  restless  spirit,  was  perpetually  involved  in  war, 
extended  not  beyond  the  seizure  of  a  number  of  inconsiderable  vessels  on  the 
Danube,  by  means  of  which  he  facilitated  his  march.  Some  judgment  may  be 
formed  of  the  condition  and  nature  of  what  was  then  denominated  a  fleet,  from 
the  testimony  of  history,  which  records,  that  one,  consisting  of  eleven  hundred 
ships,  navigated  the  Euphrates  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  motions,  and 
satisfying  the  wants  of  Julian's  army  ;  a  train  of  marine  attendants  which 
was  protected  by  fifty  gallies  armed  for  war,  and  accompanied  by  an  equal 
number  of  flat  bottomed  boats.  From  the  well  known  nature  of  the  uses  to 
which  the  latter  were  applied,  they  appear  to  have  been  mere  pontoons,  most 
probably  little  differing  in  form  or  construction  from  the  modern  contrivance, 
bearing  the  same  name,  and  applied  also  precisely  to  the  same  purpose.  This 
seems,  from  every  concurrent  testimony,  to  have  been  nearly,  if  not  entirely, 
the  whole  force  of  the  Roman  navy  at  that  time  ♦.     Into  what  an  abyss  had  it 

fallen 

**  The  tillage  of  the  provinces  of  Gaul  had  been  interrupted  by  the  calamities  of  war,  but  the  scanty 
harvests  of  the  continent  were  supplied  by  his  (Julian's)  paternal  care  from  the  plenty  of  the  adjacent 
island  (Britain.)  Six  hundred  large  barks,  framed  in  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  made  several  voyages 
to  the  coast  of  Britain  ;  and  retiu-ning  from  thence  ladfn  with  com^  sailed  up  the  Rhine,  and  distributed 
their  cargoes  to  the  several  towns  and  fortresses  along  the  banks  of  the  river.**  Gibbon,  chap.  xix. 
1  o  this  piece  of  historical  information  is  subjoined  the  following  note : — "  If  we  compute  the  600 
com  ships  of  Julian  at  only  70  tons  each,  they  were  capable  of  exporting  120,000  quarters;  (see 
Arbuthnot*8  Weights  and  Measures,  page  237.)  and  the  country  which  could  bear  so  large  an 
exportation,  must  already  have  attained  an  improved  state  of  agriculture.** 

♦  Some  judgment  may  be  formed  of  its  insignificance  in  respect  to  the  size  or  burthen  of  the  ves- 
sels which  composed  it,  nearly  on  the  same  ground  with  that  of  the  Grecian  navy,  as  has  been  already 
shewn,  (see  p.  95.)  Julian,  in  order  to  avoid  passing  under  the  walls  of  Coche,  from  the  numerous 
and  enterprFsing  garrison  of  which  fortress  he  had  every  reason  to  expect  some  serious  molestation, 
caused  (as  Trajan  his  predecessor  had  done  before  him)  a  navigable  canal  to  be  dug,  which  con* 
ducted  the  water  of  the  Nahar  Malcha,  (meaning  the  royal  canal,  an  artificial  duct  which  conveyed 
a  part  of  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  into  the  Tigris)  after  leaving  the  city  of  Coche  on  the  right 
hand,  into  the  Tigris,  at  some  distance  from  the  object  of  hb  apprehension.  This  magnificent  pro* 
jcct  or  undertaking  could  not  have  been  executed  in  five  times  the  period  it  is  said  to  have  been, 
had  not  the  vessels  composing  the  imperial  fleet  been  of  the  utmost  insignificance  in  respect  to  bur* 
then  and  dimensions.  A  ttUl  further  proof  of  this  fact  appears  on  the  face  of  the  record  which  has 
iranamitted  to  modem  times  the  too  hasty  impetuosity  of  Julian  in  destroying  what  was  termed  bis  navy. 
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fallen  from  that  period  when  the  contending  fleets  of  Carthage  and  her  rival 
sister  met  in  dreadful  conflict  to  contend  for  what  was  considered  the  naval 
empire  of  the  universe. 

Jt  would  nevertheless  be  unfair  to  insist,  that  the  neglect  of  maritime  pur* 
suits  caused  the  ruin  of  the  empire,  or  that  the  utmost  attention  to  them  could 
have  averted  it ;  but  this  circumstance  arose,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
merely  from  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  the  empire  was  placed  with 
respect  to  the  different  nations  who  invaded  it.  Even  the  Goths  themselves, 
who  in  later  times  became  the  most  formidable  enemies  to  the  power  of  Rome, 
which  they  three  times  pillaged,  and  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity  of  dis- 
tress, were  totally  destitute  even  of  boats  suflficient  to  transport  them  over  the 
Danube,  when  flying  in  dismay  to  escape  from  the  swords  of  the  furious  Hvms. 
Such  little  apprehension  did  the  emperor  Valens  and  his  generals  entertain  of 
their  naval  strength,  that  even  the  maintenance  of  a  flotilla  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  that  river  was  considered  unnecessary  ;  and  when  the  fugitive 
nation  was,  after  much  negociation,  permitted  to  cross  it,  the  Romans  them- 
selves laboured  under  no  small  degree  of  difficulty  in  providing  a  quantity,  of 
double  canoes,  or  small  boats,  sufficient  for  their  transport.  When  the  same 
people  soon  afterwards,  under  the  direction  of  their  own  leaders,  carried  a  similar 
measure  into  effect,  the  passage  was  made  on  rafts,  ai^d  other  contrivances, 
nearly  as  rude  as  those  which  had  existed  when  the  art  of  navigation  was  in 
its  very  infancy.  Even  after  they  had  risen  into  a  very  considerable  degree 
of  political  rank,  had  defeated  and  slain  the  emperor  Valens  in  the  battle  of 
Hadrianople,  had  laid  siege  to  that  capital,  and  felt  themselves,  aided  by  the 
recruits  which  their  cause  had  received  from  Germany,  possessed  of  such 
consequence  and  power,  as  enabled  them  to  meditate  the  grandest  enter- 
prizes,  the  vessels  they  possessed  were  of  no  higher  description  than  those  now 
called  canoes  *. 

No 

— Out  of  a /?<W,  consisting  of  eleven  hundred  sail,  hcenty-fwo  <niJy  xeerc  preserved^  for  the  purpose 
of  being  conveyed  on  carriages,  so  that  they  might  attend  the  march  of  the  army,  and  serve,  as 
occasion  required,  to  form  temporaiy  bridges  for  the  passage  of  such  rivers  as  intersected  its  route. 

♦  Mr.  Gibbon  adopts  tliis  prerise  term — **  They"  (the  Ostrogoths)  says  he>  "  were  persuaded, 
that,  by  a  bold  attempt,  thoy  mlj^ht  surprise,  in  the  silence  and  darkness  of  the  night,  the  sleeping  army 
of  the  Romans;  and  the  whole  multitude  was  hastily  embarked  in  a  fleet  of  three  tlioosand  canoes." 
Gibbon,  ch.  xxvi.     He  assigns,  in  a  subjoined  note,  the  following  very  satisfactory  reasons  for  the 

^  ^^*  ^'  Y  adoption 
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No  subsequent  mention  is  made  of  any  naval  equipment  carried  on  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Roman  emperors  till  the  year  387^  in  the  midst  of  that  civil 
war  which  had  taken  place  between  Maximus  and  Theodosius,  as  the  protector 
of  Valentinian  and  his  mother.  But  the  bare  record  that  a  fleet  was  equipped 
in  the  ports  of  Greece  and  Epirus,  with  the  intent  of  forcing  a  passage  into 
Italy  for  the  empress  and  her  son,  is  the  only  point  which  can  convince  the 
modern  enquirer,  that  maritime  pursuits,  and  the  art  of  naval  war,  were  not 
totally  neglected.  The  contest  was  concluded  within  the  short  space  of  two 
months,  by  the  total  defeat  of  the  army,  and  the  death  of  Maxinms  himself, 
ere  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  so  as  to  permit  the  naval  preparations  to  be  fully 
completed,  or  carried  into  effect. 

In  the  year  398,  the  whole  of  that  armament  destined  to  attempt  the  reco- 
very of  Africa,  which  had  been  wrested  from  the  dominion  of  Rome  by  the 
revolt  of  Gildo,  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  few  gallies,  having  as  many 
vessels  under  their  convoy  as  sufficed  to  transport  from  Pisa  in  Tuscany  to 
Africa  a  military  force,  for  it  certainly  did  not  merit  the  appellation  of  an  army, 
amounting  to  no  more  than  five  thousand  men.  Soon  after  this,  the  terrific 
irruption  of  the  Goths,  under  the  command  of  their  renowned  leader  Alaric, 
appeared  to  hold  forth  only  one  alternative  to  the  Romans,  whose  protection, 
from  the  pursuit  of  the  Huns,  their  enemies,  these  barbarians  had  only  a  few 
years  before  solicited,  and  rather  in  humble  terms.  It  was,  that  the  empire  must 
be  totally  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the  invaders,  or  every  energetic  measure 
must  be  speedily  carried  into  execution,  to  avert  or  soften,  if  possible,  the 
horrors  of  the  impending  tempest.  Its  fleet,  reported  in  the  language  of  history 
to  have  been  numerous  and  formidable,  but  whose  force  is  mentioned  only  in 
the  most  vague  and  indefinite  terms,  was  accordingly  equipped  in  the  ports  of 

adoption  of  the  above  term.  "  I  am  justified/*  says  he,  "  by  reason  and  example,  in  applying  this 
Indian  t  name  to  the  Moyo^t;Xa  of  the  barbarians,  the  single  trees  hollowed  into  the  shape  of  a  boa^ 
w\rSu  pi9V3^c;Xanr  sfA^fia^otms.**     Zosimus,  1.  iv,  p.  253. 

Ausi  Danubium  quondam  tranare  Gruthungi 
In  Lihtrcs  fregere  nemus  :  ter  mille  ruebanc 
Per  fluvium  plense  cuneis  immanibus  alni. 

Claudian  in  IV.  Cons.  Hon.  623. 

i  A  farther  testimonj  aod  a  highly  retfcctablc  one,  that  the  Idea^  thrown  out  in  page  107,  it  far  from  being  va^ae  and  romantk. 

Italy, 
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Italy,  and  couveyod,  without  meeting  with  opposition  or  misfortune,  the  army 
destined  for  the  protection  of  the  state,  from  the  southern  part  of  Italy,  to  that 
classic  spot  of  former  military  contest,  the  place  where  the  proud  city  of  Coi 
rinth  had  once  stood,  and  from  whence,  in  former  ages,  those  fleets  had  issued 
to  which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  civilised  world,  then  known,  had  yielded  a 
temporary  obedience. 

Still  was  the  arm  of  war  totally  confined  to  military  exploits ;  and  owing  to 
the  operations  of  nature  on  one  hand,  aided  by  the  assistance  of  art  on  the 
other,  Ravenna,  which  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  had  been  one  of  the  principal 
iiaval  arsenals  and  ports  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  the  navy  of  the  state, 
became  the  seat  of  luxury,  and  abandoned  by  the  sea,  which  had  been  gradually 
retiring  from  it  for  some  centuries,  rose,  at  the  comnjcncement  of  the  fifth, 
into  the  gaudy  but  short-lived  consequence  of  capitol  to  that  territory  which, 
curtailed  as  it  was,  still  retained  the  name  of:  the  Roman  empire*  Hence 
it  appears  as  though  Providence  inteiuled  to  render  the  change  complete 
throughout  the  whole  system,  and  after  having  caused  by  her  dispositions  the 
almost  total  relinquishment  of  maritime  pursuits,  far  as  they  were  connected 
with  war :  she  thought  proper  to  shew  every  mark  of  her  disapprobation  to 
them,  far  as  they  regarded  the  Roman  people,  and  prevent,  by  the  decisive 
operation  just  related,  any  future  revival  of  them  in  the  same  quarter  of  the 
world. 

The  port  of  Ostia,  that  stupendous  proof  of  the  magnificence  in  labour  and 
expenditure  of  treasure,  displayed  by  the  Romans  under  the'  auspices  of  the  first 
Caesars  ♦,  still  remained,  but  nature  there  appeared  gradually  acting  precisely 

•  The  stupendous  works  which  were  erected  for  the  improvemeQt  of  die  port  of  Ostia,  |>rojected 
and  commenced  under  the  auspices  of  Julius  and  Augustus,  were  finished  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 
They  consisted  principally  of  two  immense  moles  or  pieis,  carried  out  into  the  sea  for  a  considerable 
length  at  an  immense  expence.  lliese  served  to  break  the  fijry  of  the  waves,  and  afford  an  easr 
entrance  to  the  largest  gallies  then  used.  Three  capacious  basons,  which  received  the  northern  brancli 
of  the  Tyber,  would  have  afforded  the  securest  anchorage  to  a  number  of  vesseb,  far  exceeding  that  which 
was  ever  known  to  be  collected  at  llio  port  just  mentioned  at  any  one  time.  Previous  to  the  improvement 
of  the  port,  the  sand  and  mud,  washed  down  by  the  current  of  the  Tyber,  had  nearly  choaked  up  the 
entrance,  and  in  later  times,  a  repetition  of  the  same  natural  process  nearly  effected  tlie  same  inconve- 
nience. It  is  reported,  that  when  some  rather  modem  enquirers  examined  the  remains  of  this  stu- 
pendous proof  of  what  the  mind  of  man  was  capable  of  contrivbg,  and  the  hand  of  executing,  thev 
declared  with  enthusiasm,  that  all  the  monarchs  in  Europe,  at  that  time  existing,  would  not  be  able 
by  their  united  efforts,  to  carry  a  similar  work  into  execution. 

Y  2  under 
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under  the  same  principle  with  respect  to  its  degradation.  From  the  time  of 
Adrian  till  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  Alaric,  in  the  disgraceful  reign  of  the 
timid  Honorius,  the  same  channel  which,  when  in  an  improved  state,  had  re- 
ceived the  triumphant  Duillius  and  the  Scipios,  had  been,  after  the  immense 
sums  which  had  been  most  liberally  expended  on  its  improvement,  applied  to  the 
more  humble  but  more  philanthropic  purpose  of  affording  shelter  to  the  com- 
mercial vessels  of  Africa,  which  were  accustomed  to  deposit  there,  as  in  a  state, 
or  public  granary,  the  corn  of  Egypt,  and  the  adjacent  continent,  intended  for 
the  use  of  Rome,  who,  though  somewhat  fallen  in  real  power,  still  maintained 
sufficient  influence  to  render  the  labour  of  distant  countries  subservient  to  her 
own  wants,  and  not  uufrequently  her  own  luxury. 

About  the  year  413,  Heraclianus,  one  of  the  consuls,  having  thrown  off  his 
allegiance  to  the  emperor  Honorius,  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor 
in  Africa ;  and  from  the  account  given  of  the  armament  equipped  by  him  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  his  right  to  his  newly  assumed  title,  some  opinion, 
may  be  formed,  in  addition  to  other  proofs  already  adduced,  of  the  nature 
and  insignificance  of  the  vessels  which  frequently  composed  the  fleets,  even  of 
the  mo^  warlike  nations,  previous  to  what  may  be  considered  as  the  second 
birth  or  resuscitation  of  the  art  of  navigation  by  the  Venetians  and  Genocse.^ 
Cotemporary  historians  have  represented  the  fleets  of  this  sera  as  vying  with,  if 
not  surpassing,  the  armaments  of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  a  manifest  proof,  from 
the  very  nature  of  their  panegyric,  that  in  their  opinion,  the  art  of  ship-building„ 
and  every  other  science  connected  with  it,  had  slept,  or  continued  in  a  perfect 
state  of  rest  during  the  space  of  nearly  nine  centuries.     They  vary  extremely, 
a  circumstance  by  no  means  singular  or  uncommon,  in  their  account  of  its 
numbers.     MarceUinus  modestly  stating  it  to  have  consisted  of  no  more  thaa 
seven  hundred  ships :  while  Orosius,  who  composed  his  history  only  tM'O  years 
after  the  expedition  had  taken  place,  augments  it  to  the  immense  amount  of 
two  thousand  two  hundred  vessels,  which  are  still  farther  encreased  by  others  ta 
three  thousand,  including  those  of  all  denominations  and  sizes,  and  comprizing^ 
as  has  been  judiciously  remarked,  the  imperial  galley,  and  the  sn>allest  boat*. 
What  must  have  been  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  ports  from  whence  such 
a  multitude  could  issue  ?  What  must  have  been  the  number  of  persons  occupied 
in  the  equipment,  the  time  required  for  that  purpose,  the  quantity  of  mariners 
employed   in  navigating  them,  or  the  harbour  capable   of  containing  them,, 
supposing  that  by  far  die  greater  part  were  not  of  those  very  diminutive  dimeni- 

sious 
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• 

sions  which  rendered  the  appellation  of  ships  which  is  bestowed  on  them  ridi^ 
culous  in  the  extreme.  The  human  mind  is  extremely  prone  to  reject  alb 
points  as  fabulous  which  it  does  not  readily  understand,  or  to  form  conjectures^ 
strange  and  ridiculous  in  themselves,  in  order  to  reconcile  those  points  to  its 
unqualified  belief. 

Formidable  as  historical  accounts  have  represented  the  preparations  nrade  for 
this  expeditbn,  it  appears  to  have  ended  fatally  to  the  contriver  of  it.  Aftei  a^ 
trivial  skirmish,  and,  according  to  many  authors,  without  any  contest  whatever, 
Heraclianus  was  seized  with  a  sudden  panic  on  learning  that  the  count 
Marinus  was  on  his  march  to  meet  him,  at  the  head  of  all  the  troops  he  could 
assemble.  Shewing  himself  totally  unworthy  of  contending  for  so  noble  a: 
prize  as  the  imperial  diadem,  he  igpominiously  fled  back,  unattended,  and  in  ft 
single  vessel,  to  Carthage,  where  he  was  veny  soon  afterwards  discovered,  and 
put  to  death.  The  Goths,,  nearly  about  the  same  period,  having  thrown  off  the 
Roman  yoke  in.  the  east,  entered  Constantinople  itself ;.  but  both  their  leader,, 
and  themselves,  having  behaved  in  a  manner  highly  disgustful  to  the  inhabitants, 
as  well  as  directly  contrary  to  a  treaty  which  they  had  agreed  ta  with  Arcadius„ 
the  emperor,  the  people  rising,  as  with  one  accord,  inflicted  a  dreadful  ven* 
geance  for  their  recent  injuries  and  insults,  by  massacring  every  Goth  they 
could  meetw  Seven  thousand  persons  perished  i  but  Gainas,.  their  chief,,  toge- 
ther with  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  prolonged  their  lives  for  a  short  space: 
of  time  by  their  absence  from  the  scene  of  slau^ter  ;  and,  finding  the  progress 
of  their  enterprize  stopped  by  the  resolute  defence  which  the  cities  of  Thrace 
made  against  them,  formed  the  gallant,  but  rather  desperate  resolution  of  forcing: 
the  passage  of  the  Hellespont. 

Totally  destitute  not  only  of  a  fleet,  but  of  a  single  vesseF,  that  could  aid  the: 
projected  attempt,  the  Goth  hesitated  not  to  commit  himself,  and  his  intrepid^ 
followers^  deserving,  perhaps,  on  account  of  their  bravery,,  a  far  better  fate,,  toi 
the  waves  of  the  HeUespont  on  rafts,  rudely  and  hastily  constructed,  from  the- 
woods  of  the  Chersonesus.  The  discipline,  the  superior  nautical  knowlcge„ 
and,  above  all,  the  higher  quality  of  the  vessels  with,  which  his  adversaries, 
opposed  him,  afforded  them  an  easy  victory  over  him.  Scarce  had  the  Goths; 
reached  the  middle  of  the  channel,  when  the  Roman,  gallies,  impelled  by  the- 
united  influence,  of  their  oars,  the  current,  and  a  favourable  wind,  rushing  for- 
wards in  close  order,  and  an  irresistible,  column,  broke  through  the  floats  of 
their  devoted  enemy,,  and  effected  such  speedy  and  dreadful  devastation  without 

having; 
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having  recourse  to  arms  in  aid  of  their  mechanical  assault,  that  the  shores  of 
the  Hellespont  were  on  every  side  covered  with  dreadful  proofs  of  the  discom* 
fiture  of  their  foes,  and  of  their  own  success  *. 

The  irruption  of  the  Vandals,  the  successors  to  the  Goths,  and  equal  claim* 
ants  with  them  as  to  the  extent  of  the  share  they  separately  held  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  empire,  forced  its  way  like  the  slow  but  terrific 
eruption  of  a  volcano,  and  passed  from  the  Elbe,  the  crater  whence  it  last 
issued,  even  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  now  more  commonly  known  as  the 
Streights  of  Gibraltar,  without  possessing  or  needing  any  naval  strength  what- 
ever. Here  the  ocean  appeared  to  prescribe  bounds  to  its  farther  progress  ; 
but  difficulties  no  more  important  are  easily  surmounted  by  the  mind  that  is 
capable  of  conceiving  and  executing  vast  projects.  The  vessels  found  by  the 
invaders  in  the  harbours  of  Spain  which  they  over-ran,  enabled  them  to  pursue 
their  course  into  Africa,  many  of  the  northern  parts  of  which  extensive  con- 
tinent they  made  themselves  masters  of,  with  as  little  difficulty  as  had  attended 
their  former  conquests. 

Among  the  different  places  and  fortresses  which  were  so  unfortunate  as  to 
fall  into  the  possession  of  these  barbarians,  was  the  renovated  city  of  Carthage, 
which,  though  it  had  not  reached  its  pristine  state  of  splendour,  and  magnifi- 
cence, had  emerged  considerably  from  obscurity.  Its  edifices  were  regular 
and  magnificent :  it  was  the  emporium  of  traffic  for  six  fruitful  provinces  that 
surrounded  it,  and  displayed,  though  in  a  dependant  state,  all  the  wealth,  splen- 
<lour,  and  luxury  of  a  free  and  rapidly  rising  country.  It  possessed  schools  for 
rhetoricians  and  philosophers,  as  well  as  places  of  exercise  and  amusement  for 
the  pleasure  and  advantage  of  the  youth,  to  which  might  be  added  those  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  wealthy.  All  these  proofs  of  encreasing  greatness  had 
been  acquired  by  the  restoration  of  her  port,  and  the  consequent  influx  of 
commerce,  so  that  Carthage  became  honoured  with  the  title  of  the  African 

•  Mr.  Gibbon,  with  that  intelligence  and  shrewdness  which  pervade  the  whole  of  his  history,  adds 
the  following  note  on  this  transaction : — **  Zosimus,  says  he,  (1.  v.  p.  1 19,)  mentions  these  gallies  by 
the  name  of  libumians,  and  observes,  that  they  were  as  swift  (without  explaining  the  difference  4>ciwecn 
ihcm)  as  the  vessels  with  fifty  oars,  but  that  they  were  far  inferior  in  speed  to  the  triremcSy  which  had 
been  long  disused.  Yet  he  reasonably  concludes,  from  the  testimony  of  Polybius,  that  gallics  of  a  slill 
larger  size  had  been  constructed  in  the  Punic  wars.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  empire 
over  the  Mediterranean,  the  useless  art  of  building  large  ships  of  war  had  probably  been  neglected,  and 
at  length  forgotten, 
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Rome.  Her  maritime  pursuits,  however,  appear  to  have  been  strictly  and 
totally  confined  to  commerce,  and  never  to  have  soared  into  the  construction, 
and  ambitious  desire  of  possessing  a  navy  equipped  solely,  or  even  principally, 
for  the  purposes  of  war.  Her  state  of  dependance  might  be  considered  as  one 
of  happiness,  and  while  Rome,  the  mistress,  to  whom  she  owed  obedience, 
maintained  her  necessary  consequence,  she  appeared  to  rest  as  secure  without,, 
as  she  would  have  been  with,  the  possession  of  a  fleet.  It  certainly  would  have 
been  arrogance  in  the  vassal  state  to  have  stepped  beyond  those  bounds  which 
she  appears  to  harv^e  prescribed  to  herself;  but  when  wrested  from  a  dominion 
under  which  she  had  continued  during  the  space  of  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  years  by  the  invaders  Just  mentioned,  she  not  long  afterwards  relapsed  con- 
siderably into  her  former  state  of  obscurity.  Still,  however,  her  lingering^ 
existence  was  protracted  till  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  when 
the  Saracens,  under  the  command  of  Mohammed*s  successors,  put  the  finishing 
stroke  to  the  destruction  of  this  unfortunate  and  apparently  devoted  city.  So 
ciffcctual  were  the  means,  and  so  successful  were  those  who  became  the  instru- 
ments of  applying  it,  that  few  or  rather  no  traces  w  hatever  were  left  to  point 
put  tlie  spot  where  this  lamentable  proof  of  the  dreadful  revolutions  which  have 
humbled,  at  different  times,,  the  most  powerful  states,  had  once  raised  its  impe- 
rious head. 


CHAPTER. 
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CHAPTER  THE  TENTH. 

TlAe  Conduct  of  Genseric — Fleet  Jit  ted  out  by  Valentinian  to  ofifiose  him — crafty 
Policy  of  the  Vandal  Chief- — its  Success — the  Murder  of  the  Roman  'Emperor 
— the  Invasion  of  Italy  ^  and  the  Capture  of  Rome  by  the  Vandals ^  together 
^tth  their  Naval  Force — spirited  Behaviour  of  Majorianus — his  Equipment  of 
a  Fleet — the  Craft  of  Genseric  ^  and  Destruction  of  the  Roman  Navy — desultory 
Naval  Expeditions  of  the  Vandals — their  Power ^  Cruelty  ^  and  dreadful  Depre-- 
Jations — Accotmt  of  the  Forces  collected  together ^  and  the  Vessels  equipped 
by  the  Emperor  of  the  Eastj  to  defend  Italy  and  the  West — enormous  Expence 
attending  the  Armament — Genseric  eludes  the  Danger^  destroys  the  Roman 
Fleety  and  puts  a  temporary  Period  to  the  Empire  of  the  IVest — Refections  on 
the  Causes  produced  by  the  Victory  last  mentioned — Conquest  of  Italy  by 
Odoacery  and  Deposition  of  AugustuluSy  the  last  Emperor  of  the  West — Depo^ 
sition  of  Odoacer  by  Theodoric  the  Goth — Fleet  fitted  out  at  Constantinople  to 
attack  the  Goth — its  Insignificance — Account  of  the  Armament  collected  by 
Theodosius  to  oppose  it — the  Accession  of  Justinian  the  Great  to  the  Imperial 
Throne — the  State  of  Commerce — its  Effects  on  the  Roman  Manners — the 
Means  by  which  it  was  carried  on — Armament  equipped  for  the  Recovery  of 
Africa^  and  sent  thither  under  the  Command  of  the  renowned  Beli^sarius — par- 
ticular  Statement  and  Account  of  it  given  by  Mr.  Gibbon. 

nPHE  Vandals  who  had  so  lately  erected  themselves  into  objects  of  terror 
with  respect  to  all  Europe,  and  more  particularly  that  part  of  it  which 
still  continued  to  own  subjection  to  Rome,  raised  themselves  still  higher  in 
political  consequence  by  the  capture  of  Carthage.  Previous  to  that  time,  they 
had  appeared  solely  in  the  character  of  military  marauders  ;  and  the  only  occa- 
sion on  which  they  weie  content  to  trust  themselves  to  the  bosom  of  the  ocean, 
was  in  consequence  of  the  alternative  they  were  under  of  being  obliged  to 
abandon  all  farther  hope  of  extending  their  conquests,  or  passing  the  streights 
of  Gibraltar  in  the  most  convenient  manner  their  means  would  allow  them  to 
do.     Africa,  with  Carthage  itself,  as  before  shewn,  formed  the  brilliant  reward 

of 
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of  their  enterprise,  and  the  possessym  of^tbe  lattier  raised  them  into  the  conse- 
quence of  a  maritime  power,  capable  of  being  extended  by  any  people .  power- 
ful and  ambitious  as  themselves.     So  eager  was  Genseric,  their  leader,  to  profit 
by  the  advantage,  that  be  was  scarcely  established  in  his  new  conquest,  ere  his 
views  began  to  expand  themselves.    His  preparations  surmounted  by  his  applica- 
tion of  them,  unequivocally  pointed  out  to  Valentinian,  who  was  the  emperor 
of  the  west,  that  he  had  little  quietude  to  expect,  unless  it  were  in  his  power 
to  subdue,  or  at  least  to  humble,  his  ambitious  and  restless  neighbour.     In  the 
hope  of  effecting  this,  the  Roman  formed  the  immediate  resolution  worthy  of 
his  rank  and  pharacter.     He  caused  ah  immense  fleet,  consisting,  according  to 
report,  of  eleven  hundred  large  vessels,  to  be  collected  and  equipped  with  the 
utmost  expedition.     Having  embarked  a  very  considerable  army  selected  from 
the  best  troops  in  the  whole  empire,  he  ordered  them  to  Africa,  under  the 
command  of  thr6e  generals  whose  bravery  and  experience  had  been  proved. 
However  equal,  in  respect  to  military  talents,  the  Roman  commanders  might 
be  as  to  the  task  of  contending  with  the  vandal  chief  by  mere  force  of  arms, 
they  proved  infinitely  inferior  to  him  on  the  score  of  policy  and  political  pru- 
dence.     Soon  as  he  was  informed  of  their  approach,  he  dispatched  ambassadors 
with  overtures  of  peace,  a  measure  which  proved  completely  productive  of  the 
end  he  wished  to  accomplish  ;  delay  and  procrastination.    The  season  for  ofFcn* 
sive  measures  passed  over  without  a  conflict ;  and  notwithstanding  the  mighty 
fleet  he  had  equipped,  in  the  hopes  of  restoring  Africa  once  more  to  the  domi- 
uion  of  Rome,  Valentinian  found  himself  compelled,  in  the  ensuing  year,  more 
particularly  on  being  attacked  by  the  Huns  who  invaded  Thrace,  to  conclude 
a    treaty    with    Genseric,    by  which   he   ceded  to  him  full  .and  undisturbed 
possession  of  all  those  various  countries  and  territories  which  he  had   over- 
ran. 

Thirteen  years  *  after  Genseric  had  seated  himself  on  the  African  throne^' 
the  murder  of  Valentinian  the  Third  by  order  of  Pctronius  Maximus,  whose 
wife  the  emperor  had  ravished,  and  the  rage  of  Eudoxia,  the  empress,  on 
being  cornpelled  to  a)arry  Maximus,  the  author  of  her  husband*s  murder, 
whom,  notwithstanding  his  infidelity,  she  most  tenderly  loved,  caused  an  invi* 
taxion  from  her  to  tb^.  Vandal,  thaf  ,he  should  repair  to  Italy  with  his  fleet  and 
armies,  for  the  purpose  of  revenging  tl)^  death  cf  Valenlinian,  hex  husband,  and 

*  Cone  "^ponding  to  ihc  year  of  the  world  155, 
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his  ally.  Geiiseric  being  premised  by  the  same  messenger  considerable  support 
frara  Eudoxia,  added  to  the  assurahce  tlifet  fee  V^oold  meet  with  but  little  oppo- 
sition from  those  who  were  immediately  under  thecontroul  of  the  usurper,  readily 
accepted  the  invitation.  The 'fleet  of  Carthage>  repaired  and  by  no  means  incon- 
siderably augmented  since  the  Vandal  had  obtained  possession  of  that  city,  afforded 
him  an  easy  entrance  into  the  heart  of  Italy.  Maximuft  fell  a  victim  to  the  fury 
of  the  populace,  on  his  attempting,  by  ignominious  fiight,  to  escape  from  the 
threatened  danger:  Rome  itself  glutted  the  avarice  of  the  invader  by  the 
plunder  it  afforded  him ;  and  Eudoxia,  as  a  fit  reward  for  the  treason  she  had 
committed  against  her  native  country,  in  the  invitation  given  by  her  to  the 
barba'rian,  was,  with  her  two  daughters,  led  by  him  into  captivity. 

Flushed  with  the  success  of  the  measure,  together  with  the  immense  trea- 
sure which  he  had  acquired  at  so  easy  an  expence  of  time  and  lives,  Genseric 
attempted,  in  the  following  year,  a  similar  expedition  into  the  same  quarter, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  those  valuables  whi<ih  hurry  or  oversight  during 
his  former  expeditioii  might  have  caused  his  banditti  to  overlook.  Here  his  good 
fortune  appears  to  have  deserted  him,  and  the  ancient  genius  of  Rome  to  have 
resumed  its  former  ascendance  for  a  short  time.  Being  met  near  Corsica  by 
the  Roman  fleet,  the  chief  command  of  which  had  been  bestowed  on  Ricimer, 
or  as  some  call  him  Richimer,  a  ISuevian^  or  Goth  of  noble  birth,  the  Vandal? 
were  totally  defeated*  No  other  particulars  are  afforded  to  the  modem  en- 
quirer either  in  regard  to  the  action  itself,  or  the  force  of  the  fleets  engaged 
in  it,  but  that  a  considerable  revolution  appears  ta  have  taken  place  in  the 
opinions  of  both  the  contending  parties,  in  respect  to  what  constituted  the 
force  of  fleets.  Within  the  space  of  the  preceding  twenty  years,  Genseric  and 
his  imperial  opponent  had  sent  forth  armaments,  if  the  accounts  of  their  num- 
bers are  to  be  credited,  each  of  them  consisting  of  more  than  a  thousand  ves- 
§els*  But  on  this  occasion,  ivct withstanding  the  vandal  fleet  is  said  to  have  been 
considered  extremely  formidable,  and  to  have  taken  on  board,  in  addition  to 
the  natural  crews  which  navigated  it,  a  very  powerful  land  force,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  the  work  of  depredation,  it  is  stated  to  have  consisted 
of  no  more  than  sixty  gallies,  or,  according  to  the  term  used,  ships,  while 
that  of  his  conqueror,  which  is  also  represented  in  the  same  stile  in  respect  to 
its  magnitude  and  force,  outnumbered  it  only  by  twenty.  One  very  obvious 
remark  naturally  offers  itself  on  this  occasion  ;  it  is,  that  the  dimensions  of 
vessels  intended  for  the  purposes  of  war^  must  have  been  \cry  considerably 
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cncrcased  within  the  short  interval  just  statcid,  and  that  the  diminution  in  tl^c 
numbers  of  vessels  immediately  succeeded  it  as  a  natural  consecjuence. 

With  this  reverse  of  fortune,  totally  unexpected  as  it  was  by  Qenseric^  his 
$un  of  glory  appears  to  have  sunk  beneath  the  horizqn.  Majorianus,  successqr 
to  Avitus,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  imperial  throne  after  the  death  of  Petro- 
pius  Maximus,  and  was  deposed  by  Richimer,  after  a  short  reign,  which  con- 
tinued  only  for  a  few  months,  appeared  to  possess  all  the  former  courage  of 
his  predecessors,  the  most  magnanimous  among  the  Caesars,  and  he  laboured 
pot  a  little  to  infuse  a  due  portion  of  his  own  spirit  into  the  hearts  of  the 
persons  over  whonn  he  was  chosen  to  rule.  Scarcely  was  he  seated  oq  the 
throne,  when  a  squadron  of  gallies,  coUpcted  out  of  the  remains  of  that  pow- 
erful fleet  which  Genseric  once  possessed,  attempted,  by  his  orders,  to  effect  a 
descent  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  The  troops  were  not  only  disembarked, 
but  actually  had  adv^mced  $ome  way  into  the  country,  and,  according  to  the 
Vsual  custom  of  armies  sent  forth  from  the  same  quarter,  h^d  despoiled  or 
possessed  themselves  of  every  thing  that  was  valuable  which  came  within  their 
reach.  Their  triumph,  however,  was  extremely  short-lived.  The  activity  of 
the  young  emperor  suffered  them  not  to  retire,  as  many  of  his  predecessors  had 
done,  unmolested,  but  adv^cipg  upon  them  with  rapidity,  drove  them,  with 
piuch  slaughter,  ^  in  the  utmost  confusion,  to  their  vessels,  leaving  among 
the  slain  one  of  their  principal  chiefs,  the  brother-in-law  to  Genseric  him- 
self. 

A  conduct  lifce  the  former  appeared  to  forebode  the  restoration  of  that  dis- 
cipline, and  those  sucpo^ee,  which  had  once  caused  to  be  conferred  on  Rome 
the  high  sounding  title  of  mistress  of  the  world.  But  the  legions  were  too 
enervated,'  their  numbers  too  much  diminished,  and  the  shores  of  Italy  too 
extensive,  to  promise  any  long  continuance  of  peace,  or  absence  of  depreda- 
tions similar  to  the  foregoing,  conunitted  by  the  same  marauders,  except  by 
adopting  the  decisive  and  spirited  measure  of  transferring  the  seat  of  war  into 
their  country.  "  Rome  (says  jVJr.  Gibbon)  expected  from  him  (Majorianus^  the 
restitution  of  Africa,  and  the  design  which  he  fornaed  of  attacking  the  Vandals 
in  their  pew  settlenxents,  was  the  result  of  a  bold  and  judicious  policy.  If  the 
intrepid  fmperor  could  h^ve  infiised  his  own  spirit  into,  the  youth  of  Italy,  if 
he  could  have  revived  in  the  field  of  Mars  the  manly  cxercijes  in  which  he  had 
always  surpassed  his  equals,  he  might  have  marched  against  Genseric  at  the 
bead  of  Ijbie  p^grmn  ^rmy.     Such  a  reformation  of  national  manners  might  be 
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embraced  by  the  rising  generation  ;  but  it  is  the  misfortune  of  those  princes  w!id 
laboriously  sustain  a  declining  monarchy,  that  to  obtain  some  immediate  ad- 
vantage, or  to  avert  some  impending  danger,  they  are  forced  ta  countenance, 
and  even  to  multiply,  the  most  pernicious  abuses,  Majorian,  like  the  weakest 
of  his  predecessors,  was  reduced  to  the  disgraceful  expedient  of  substituting 
barbarian  auxiliaries  in  the  place  of  his  unwarlike  subjects ;  and  his  superior 
abilities  could  only  be  displayed  in  the  vigour  and  dexterity  with  which  he 
wielded  a  dangerous  instrument,  so  apt  to  recoil  in  the  hand  that  used  it. 
Besides  the  coiifcdcrates,  who  were  already  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
empire,  the  fame  of  his  liberality  and  valour  attracted  the  nations  of  the  Da- 
nube, the  Borysthenes,  and  perhaps  of  the  Tanais.  Many  thousands  of  the 
bravest  subjects  of  Attila,  the  Gepidae,  the  Ostrogoths,  the  Rugians,  the  Bur- 
gundians,  the  Suevi,  the  Alani,  assembled  in  the  plains  of  Liguria,  and  their 
formidable  strength  was  balanced  by  their  mutual  animosities.  They  passed 
the  Alps  in  a  severe  winter.  The  emperor  led  the  way  on'  foot,  and  in  com- 
plete armour,  sounding  with  his  long  staff  the  depth  of  the  ice  or  snow,  and 
encouraging  the  Scythians,  who  complained  of  the  extreme  cold,  by  the  cheerful 
assurance  that  they  should  be  satisfied 'with  the  heat  of  Africa.  The  citizens 
of  Lyons  had  presumed  to  shut  their  gates.  They  soon  implored  and  expe- 
rienced the  clemency  of  Majorian.  He  vanquished  Theodoric  in  the  field,  and 
admitted  to  his  friendship  and  alliance  a  king  whom  he  had  found  not  unworthy 
of  his  arms.  The  beneficial,  though  precarious,  reunion  of  the  greatest  part 
of  Gaul  and  Spain,  was  the  effect  of  persuasion,  as  wefl  as  of  force  ;  and  the 
inlcpendent  Bagandii?,  who  had  escaped  or  resisted  the  oppression  of  former 
reigns,  were  disposed  to  confide  in  the  virtues  of  Majorian.  His  camp  was 
filled  with  barbarian  allies.  His  throne  was  supported  by  the  zeal  of  an  affec- 
tionate people ;  but  the  emperor  had  foreseen  that  it  was  impossible,  without  a 
n  aritime  power,  to  atchievc  the  conquest  of  Africa.  In  the  first  Punic  war, 
the  republic  had  exerted  such  incredible  diligence,  that  within  sixty  days  after 
the  first  stroke  of  the  axe  had  been  given  in  the  forest,  a  fleet  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  gallies  proudly  rode  at  anchor  in  the  sea.  Under  circumstances  much 
less  favourable,  Majorian  equalled  the  spirit  and  perseverance  of  the  ancient 
Romans.  The  woods  of  the  Apennine  were  felled,  the  arsenaFs  and  manufac- 
tures of  Ravenna  and  Misenum  were  restored,  hahy  and  Gaul  vied  with  each 
other  in  liberal  contributions  to  the  public  service,  and  the  imperial  navy  of 
three  hundred  targe  gallies,  with  an  adequate  proportion  of  transports,  and 
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smaller  vessels,  was  collected  in  the  secure  and  capacious  harbour  of  Car- 
thagena  in  Spain.'* 

Under  the  conduct  of  so  great  a  man^  what  might  not  have  been  expected  ?  He 
fulfilled  the  utmost  hopes  and  expectations  of  his  country,  far  as  he  himself  was 
concerned,  but  that  discipline,  that  spirit,  that  enthusiastic  energy  of  conduct^ 
which  had  once  spread  the  Roman  name  as  a  sound  of  terror  over  the  whole 
face  of  the  earth  then  known,  was  wanting  to  support  the  merit  and  the  zeal 
of  the  gallant  leader.  One  anecdote  of  him,  sufficiently  well  authenticated  to 
prevent  any  doubt  of  its  reality,  may  suffice  to  point  out  the  splendour  of 
this  great  character,  whose  only  wjsh,  abstracted  totally  from  all  vain  boasting 
or  show,  was  to  serve  his  country  as  he  ought,  and  to  the  utmost  extent  he  felt 
himself  capable  of  effecting. 

^*  Anxious  (sa}  s  Mr.  Gibbon)  to  explore  with  his  own  eyes  the  state  and  internal 
arrangements  of  the  Vandal?,  he  ventured,  after  disguising  the  colour  of  his  hair,  to 
visit  Carthage  in  the  character  of  his  own  ambassador  ;  and  Genseric  was  after* 
wards  mortified  by  the  discovery  that  he  had  entertained,  and  dismissed  the  emperor 
of  the  Romans.  Such  an  anecdote  may  be  rejected  as  an  improbable  fiction,  but 
it  is  a  fiction  which-  would  not  have  been  imagined  unless  in  the  life  of  an  hero. 

"  Without  the  help  of  a  personal  interview,  Genseric  was  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  genius  and  designs  of  his  adversary.  He  practised  his  customary  arts 
of  fraud  and  delay,  but  he  practised  them  without  success.  His  applications 
for  peace  became  each  hour  more  submissive,  and  perhaps  more  sincere ;  but 
the  inflexible  Majoriau  had  adopted  the  ancient  maxim,  that  Rome  could  not 
be  safe  so  long  as  Carthage  existed  in  a  hostile  state.  The  king  of  the  Vandals 
distrusted  the  valour  of  his  native  subjects,  who  were  enervated  by  the  luxury 
of  the  south.  He  suspected  the  fidelity  of  the  vanquished  people,  who  abhorred 
him  as  an  Arian  tyrant;  and  the  desperate  measure  which  he  executed,  of  re- 
ducing Mauritania  into  a  desert,  co\ild  not  defeat  the  operations  of  the  Roman 
emperor,  who  was  at  liberty  to  land  his  troops  on  any  part  of  the  African  coast. 
But  Genseric  was  saved  from  impending  and  inevitable  ruin  by  the  treachery  of 
some  powerful  subjects  envious  or  apprehensive  of  their  master*s  success.  Guided 
by  their  secret  intelligence,  he  surprised  the  unguarded  fleet  of  Rome  in  the  bay 
of  Carthagena,  many  of  the  ships  were  sunk,  or  taken,  or  burnt,  and  the  pre- 
parations of  three  years  were  destroyed  in  a  single  day.** 

So  great  however  was  the  fiame  of  Majorianu?,  and  such  the  respectful  awe 
with  which  his  conduct  inspired  the  victorious  enemy,  that  instead  of  flattering 
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hiinself  with  the  hope  of  humbling  the  emperor  by  a  contiauancer  of  war^ 
fare,  and  a  repetition  of  success,  he  followed  his  victory  with  aix  immediate 
application  for  peace.  No  circumstance  can  be  more  strongly  indicative  of 
the  superior  rank,  speaking  comparatively  with  that  of  other  nations^  particu<- 
Jarly  the  Vandals,  which  the  Roman  navy  then  held  in  the  opinion  of.  the  w^rld. 
The  subsequent  naval  operations  of  the  same  nation  appear  to  have  been  con- 
verted, for  some  years  after  this  time,  into  those  short  desultory  expeditions, 
which  bear  much  stronger  resemblance  to  the  depredations  of  a  pirate,  than  the 
open  and  avowed  system  of  hostility,  committed  under  the  sanction  of  a  govern- 
ment regularly  established.  Italy,  however^  became  reducqd  to  the  lowest  ebb 
as  well  in  respect  to  power,  as  to  finances.  Marcellinus^  a  Roman  general,  who 
had  revolted  from  Valentin ian,  and  raised  himself  to  what  might  be  considered 
the  throne  of  Dalmatia,  collected  a  fleet  far  from  mconsiderablc,  by  the 
assistance  of  which  he  first  assumed  the  naval  sovereignty  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
afterwards  extended  his  excursions  not  only  along  the  coasts  of  Italy,  but  mad.e 
Africa  itself  feel  the  force  of  his  arms. 

Notwithstanding  the  wretched  inhabitants  whom  the  Vandals  had  destined 
for  their  victims  were  conscious  that  the  return  of  spring  would,  as  an  almosi 
natural  consequence,  be  productixe  of  the  return  of  their  miseries,  they  were  so 
incapable  of  applying  the  necessary  remedy  to  them,  that  not  only  the  pro^ 
vinces  of  Liguria,  Tuscany,  Campania,  Calabria,  Brutium,  Apulia,  Lucania, 
and  Venetia,  were  in  rotation  the  scenes  of  their  devastations,  but  the  coast  of 
Spain,  Greece,  Epirus,  and  Sicily,  were  at  times  equal  sufferers  with  the 
former,  as  a  punishment  for  not  having  avowedly  thrown  off  all  submission 
and  allegiance  to  the  personage  who  still  retained  the  empty  title  of  Emperor 
of  the  west.  Sardinia,  situated  as  it  was  in  the  center  of  the  Mediterranean, 
formed  an  object  too  valuable,  in  point  of  situation,  to  be  neglected,  or  suffered 
to  escape  the  yoke  of  Genseric,  who  spread  the  terror  of  his  power  with  suc- 
cess, from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  e\'en  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  who,  in  all 
the  insolence,  though  profound  policy,  of  barbaric  warfare,  is  reported  to  have 
uniformly  made  his  designs,  and  the  place  of  his  destination,  a  profound  secret, 
even  fiom  those  most  in  his  confidence.  It  is  said,  that  when  once  asked  by  his 
pilot  what  course  he  should  steer,  he  made  the  following  haughty  reply,  which 
could  not  have  suggested  itself  to  any  person  but  one  who  was  perfectly  secure  ia 
the  consciousness  of  his  own  strength. — "  Leave  the  determination,"  replied  the 
chief,  "  to  the  winds,  they  will  transport  us  to  the  guilty  coast  whose  inhabitants 
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have  prorok^  the  divine  vengeance  ♦.*'  Some  judgement  may  be  formed  of 
the  horrid  extent  of  these  depredations,  not  only  from  the  brief  account  which 
the  reluctant  pen  of  the  historian  has  been  compelled  to  record,  but  from  the 
peculiar  nature  and  character  of  the  bandini  who  committed  them*  '*  As 
they  were  mere  ambitious,**  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  ^  of  spoil  than  of  glory,  they 
seldom  attacked  any  fortified  cities,  or  engaged  any  regular  troops  in  the  open 
field.  But  the  celerity  of  their  motions  enabled  them,  almost  at  the  same  time, 
to  threaten  and  to  attack  the  most  distant  objects  which  attracted  their  desires ; 
and  as  they  always  embarked  a  sufficient  number  of  horses,  they  had  no  sooner 
landed,  than  they  swept  the  dismayed  country  with  a  body  of  light  cavalry. 
Yet,  ilotwithsUnding  the  example  of  their  king,  the  native  Vandals  and  AJani 
insensibly  declined  this  toilsome  and  perilous  warfare ;  the  hardy  generation 
of  the  first  conquerors  was  almost  extinguished,  and  their  sons,  who  were  bom 
in  Africa,  enjoyed  the  delicious  baths  and  gardens  which  had  beea  acquired  by 
the  valour  ot  their  fathers.  Their  place  was  readily  supplied  by  a  various  mul- 
titude of  Moors  and  Romans,  of  captives  and  outlaws ;  and  those  desperate 
wretches,  who  had  already  violated  the  laws  of  their  country,  were  the  most 
eager  to  promote  the  atrocious  acts  which  disgrace  the  victories  of  Genseric* 
In  the  treatment  of  his  unhappy  prisoners,  he  sometimes  consulted  his  a\^rice, 

^  Mr.  Gibbon  gives  the  following  animated  account  of  the  conduct  of  this  tremendous  scottrge  to 
human  nature :— "  The  discovery  and  conquest  of  the  Bbck  nations,  that  might  dwell  beneath  the 
torrid  zone,  could  not  tempt  the  rational  ambition  of  Genseric  ;  but  he  cast  his  eyes  towanis  (be  sea  i 
he  resolved  to  create  a  naval  power,  and  his  bold  resolution  was  executed  with  steady  and  active  per- 
severance. The  wootls  of  mount  Alias  a^^orded  an  incxliau$tlh!c  nur^cry  of  timber  ;  hia  new  sutjects 
were  skilled  in  Uie  aru  of  navigation  and  ship-buildingi  he  animated  his  daring  vandals  to  embrace  a 
mode  of  warfare  which  would  render  every  maritime  country  accessible  to  their  arms  :  the  Moors  and 
Africans  were  allured  by  the  hopes  of  plunder ;  and  after  an  inier\-al  of  six  centurirt,  the  fleets  that 
ittued  from  the  port  of  Carthage  again  claimed  the  empire  of  the  Mediterranean.  Tie  saircess  of  tlie 
Vandals,  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  the  wck  of  Palermo,  and  ilic  frequent  descents  upon  the  coast  of 
Lucania,  awakened  and  alarmed  the  moilier  of  Valcntinian,  and  the  sister  of  llicod  vius.  Alliances 
were  formed  i  and  armaments,  cxpaislve  and  incirectual,  were  prepared,  f.r  thr  dc>truclii>n  of  the 
common  enemy ;  who  reserved  his  courage  to  encounter  those  dangers  which  liis  policy  could  not 
prevent  or  elude.  'Ilie  designs  of  the  Roman  government  were  repeatedly  baffled  by  his  aitful  delayc« 
ambiguous  promisca,  and  apparent  corKc^sions  ;  and  the  iuterposition  of  hi%  formidable  confederate,  ttic 
king  of  the  Huns,  recalled  the  emperors  fr<im  the  conquest  of  Africa  to  tl.c  care  of  ilicir  dometcic 
safety.  The  revolutions  of  the  palace,  which  left  tlie  westcm  empire  without  a  dcfc«ider,  and  without 
a  lawful  prince,  dispelled  the  apprehetisions,  and  stimulated  the  avatitc,  of  Gcnurric*  He  inmiediatolf 
equipped  a  numerous  fleet  of  Vandals  and  Moors,  and  cast  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tybcj^  about 
three  roondis  after  the  death  of  Valcntinian,  and  the  elevation  of  M  iximus  to  the  im{>erial  throne." 
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and  sometimes  indulged  his  cruelty ;  and  the  massacre  of  five  hundred  noble 
citizens  of  Zant,  or  Zacynthus,  whose  mangled  bodies  he  cast  into  the  Ionian 
sea,  was  imputed,  by  the  public  indignation,  to  his  latest  posterity/*  The 
relation  of  such  horrors  might  possibly  have  staggered  the  belief  of  those  who 
profess  themselves  advocates  for  the  dignity  and  superiority  of -the  human  race, 
did  not  more  recent  examples  serve  to  convince  mankind,  that  it  is  very  far 
from  improbable  the  dreadful  record  is  strictly  correct. 

Whatever  reluctance  the  proud  imperious  mind  of  man,  speaking  individually, 
or  of  nations,  considering  men  in  their  collective  capacity,  may  feel  at  soliciting 
assistance  from  those  who,  once  moving  in  an  humbler  sphere,  have,  ,^  by  a 
revolution  in  worldly  affairs  acquired  an  ascendancy  and  superiority  e<iually 
astonishing  perhaps  to  both,  there  is  a  certain  point  when  distress  causes  that 
reluctance  to  give  way  to  self-preservation,  the  first  principle  natural  to  the 
human. mind,  and  not  unfrequently  is  sufficient,  in  the  last  extremity,  to 
annihilate  totally  its  former  opinions  and  pride.  So  did  it  prove  with  Rome, 
once  the  proud  imperious  mistress  of  the  world,  for  at  this  time  being  completely 
destitute  of  a  navy  from  which  alone  she  could  expect  protection  from  the 
peculiar  attacks  which  she  almost  daily  experienced,  she  humbled  herself  to 
solicit  the  fostering  aid  and  prq|pction  of  her  quondam  vassal,  but  now  her 
sister.  The  answer  was  by  no  means  so  affectionate  as  the  benignant  mind 
could  have  wished,  though  probably  little  differing  from  that,  which  the  rigid 
one  might  have  expected.  Instead  of  the  requested  aid  of  ships  and  soldierf, 
the  Yar  less  friendly  interposition  of  diplomatic  negociation  and  mediation  was 
afforded.  This  proved  completely  unsuccessful  with  the  haughty  Vandal ;  and 
Rome,  as  the  purchase  of  more  effectual  support,  was  under  the  necessity  of 
receiving  an  emperor  from  the  court  of  Constantinople. 

With  this  humiliation  the  emperor  of  the  east  appeared  content.  Every 
nerve  was  exerted  throughout  the  whole  of  his  dominions  to  raise  such  an 
army,  supported  by  a  siilficieut  fleet,  as  should  be  competent  to  the  task  of 
delivering  Italy,  and  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  from 
the  tyranny,  the  rapacity,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  invaders.  While  on  the  land 
side  all  the  countries  who  owed  "allegiance  to,  and  claimed  protection  from,  the 
empire,  poured  forth  their  soldiers,  the  maritime  parls  were  no  less  energetic 
iji  the  equipment  of  vessels :  all  parties,  whatever  might  be  the  locality  of 
ibeir  situation,  displnyi::^  an  emulation  bordering  almpst  £>n  enthusiasm,  with 
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respect  to  the  pecuniary  contributions  which  they  afforded  towards  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  the  war.  While  Heraclius,  the  prefect,  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Tripoli,  and  subdued  the  Whole  country  through  which  he  advanced, 
Marccllinus  who,  from  a  subject,  had  raised  himself  into  the  character  of  an 
independent  prince,  or  potentate,  became  suddenly  reconciled  to  his  imperial 
masters,  and  joining  his  army  in  tbe<:dmmon  cause,  as  it  then  appeared  to  be 
considered,  threw  a  weight  into  the  scale  which  could  not  foil  to  create  addi- 
tional terror  in  the  heart  of  the  Vandal. 

The  efforts  of  the  reclaimed  revolter  were  amply  successful,     Genseric  was 
forcibly  driven  from  the  island  of  Sardinia,  which  was  justly  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  important  posts  he  held;  and  the  naval  glory  of  the  west 
appeared,  for  a  moment,  to  rise  in  competition  with  the  consequence  of  the 
eastern  empire.     The  expence  incurred  by  the  equipment  of  this  armament, 
and  the  extent  of  it,  which,  fortunately  for  the  satisfaction  of  posterity,  have 
been  preserved  with  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  precision,  afford  some  points 
of  information  rather  interesting  in  respect  to  the  maritime  history  of  that  time. 
While  the  emperor  on  his  part  contributed  out  of  his  private  income  and  pro- 
perty, a  sum  which,  added  to  such  part  of  the  public  treasure  as  was  subject  to 
his  disposal,  equalled  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  the 
contributions  voluntarily  given  or  levied  on  the  subject,  amounted  to  no  less 
than  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  making  in  the  aggregate  the 
immense  total  of  three  millions  and  a  quarter  sterling,  according  to  the  present 
computation  :  an  amount  almost  exceeding  credibility,  when  the  difference  in 
the  value  of  money  at  that  time  of  day  and  the  present  is  fairly  considered.     It 
must,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  cities,  and  indeed  the  whole  empire,  were 
reduced,  some  few  individuals  excepted,  to  a  state  of  extreme  poverty  in  con- 
sequence of  this  very  extensive  gift  *. 

The  force  is  said  (a  corroborative  proof  that  the  account  of  the  expenditure 
is  by  no  means  incorrect)  to  have  amounted  to  eleven  hundred  and  thirteen 
sail  of  vessels,  on  board  which  were  embarked  upwards  of  an  hundred  thou- 
sand men ;  so  that  when  the  army  under  Heraclius,  with  the  auxiliary  fleet  and 

*  Mr.  Gibbon  calculates  it  to  have  amounted  to  five  millions  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  but 
this  is  certainly  for  over-rated  :  the  more  moderate  account  is  sufficiently  immense  to  excite  the  wonder 
of  the  modem  enquirer,  if  not  his  hesitation  and  doubt  of  its  authenticit)'.  Of  this,  however,  there 
appears,  from  the  concurrent  evidence  of  manifold  testimony,  but  little,  or,  to  say  the  truth,  no  reason 
to  doubt. 
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army  of  Marcellinus,  are  added  to  the  forces  of  the  empire,  the  armament 
might  certainly  be  said  to  vie  with  those  of  Persia,  in  the  most  extravagant 
days  of  her  warlike  profusion.  The  event,  however,  proved,  that  numbers,  not- 
withstanding they  might  promise,  could  not  insure  success,  and  that  a  fleet  or 
army,  powerful  as  the  apparent  force  might  be,  were  of  little  avail,  provided 
a  leader  was  wanting  who  could  direct  it  with  judgment  and  dcxterky,  as  well 
as  ward  off  the  blows  that  might  be  aimed  at  it  by  its  opponents  ♦• 

Expe- 
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•  The  accounts  given  by  all  authors  very  nearly  tiJly  with  each  other  on  Ais  occasion  ;  and  it  may  not 
be  impertinent,  perhaps,  to  introduce  the  corroborative  testimony  of  the  leading  facts  as  given  by  diem.— »^ 
Leo  resolved,  at  all  events,  to  revenge  the  affront  offered  to  the  Eastern  empire;  and  accordingly,  the 
following  year,  468,  when  Anthemius  alone  was  consul,  he  fitted  out  the  greatest  fleet,  sajrs  Procopius,. 
the  Romans  had  ever  had.   Ccdrenus  writes,  it  consisted  of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirteen  ships^. 
each  ship  having  one  hundred  men  on  board.   Theophanes  and  Nicephorus  will  have  na  fewer  than  one 
hundred  thousand  ships  to  have  been  employed  in  this  expedition ;  a  number  altogether  incredible.    To 
the  forces  of  Leo  were  joined  all  the  best  troops  of  the  west,  under  the  command  of  Marcellinus,  wha 
reinforced  them  with  a  chosen  body  of  men  raised  in  his  own  dominions.     Leo  gave  the  chief  com- 
mand of  this  formidable  fleet  to  Basiliscus,  brother  to  his  wife  Verina,  who  had  frequently  overcome 
the  barbarians  in  Thrace.     Under  him  commanded  John,  a  person  of  extraordinary  courage,,  and 
great  experience  in  war.     The  island  of  Sicily  was.  appointed  the  place  of  geneial  rendezvous.     Fron»  " 
thence  Marcellinus  was  to  sail  for  Sardinia^  which  the  Vandals  had  lately  seized  ;  Heraclius,  of  Edessa*, 
a  brave  and  experienced  oflScer,  for  Libya  ;  and  Basiliscus,  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  fleet,  and  the 
flower  of  the  troops,  to  steer  a  direct  course  to  Carthage.     MavceUinus,  pursuant  to  this  plan,  landed 
in  Sardinia,  and  made  himself  master  of  that  isIand,^  while  Heraclius,  debarking  unexpectedly  in  Libya^ 
defeated  the  Vandals,  who  attempted  to  oppose  him,  and  reduced,  with  incredible  expedition,  Tripolis,. 
and  all  the  other  cities  of  that  province.     Genseric,  receiving  at  the  same  time  ncw^  of  the  loss  of 
Sardinia  and  Libya,  and  of  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  fleet  at  Cape  Mercury,  about  thirty  miles  front 
Carthage,  began  to  look  upon  himselfas  Hretricvably  lost,,  and  is  even  said  to  have  had  some  thoughts, 
of  yielding  up  Africa  to  the  Romans,  and  retiring  elsewhere*   Indeed,  if  Basiliscus  had,  during  the  panic 
which  had  seized  the  barbarians,  marched  directly  to  Carthage,  he  might  have  easily  made  himself 
master  of  that  city,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war  at  once ;  but  his  dilatory  proceedings  giving  Genseric  time 
to  recover  from  his  consternation,  he  began  to  despise  the  Roman  admiral,  and  had  even  the  confidence 
to  send  deputies  to  him,  begging  a  truce  of  five  days,  that  he  might  settle  with  him  the  conditions  on 
which  he  was  to  submit  to  Leo.  BasiKGcus  readily  consented  to  the  truce :  during  which  Genseric,  takings 
one  night,  advantage  of  a  favourable  wind,  sailed  /unexpectedly  out  of  the  harbour  with  a  great  number 
of  fireships,  which,  being  by  the  wind  driven  full  sail  upon  the  Roman  navy,  set  fire  to  many  of  their 
ships,  and  threw  the  whole  fleet  into  the  utmost  confusion.     The  next  morning  Genseric*^  fleet  appeared 
drawn  up  in  the  line  of  battle ;  and,  falling  upon  the  Romans  before  they  could  recover  themselves 
from  their  terror  and  consternation,  took  several  of  their  ships,  sunk  others,  and  obliged  the  rest  to  save 
themselves  in  the  best  manner  tliey  could.    John,  who  commanded  under  Basiliscus,  and  was  no  way 
privy  to  this  treachery,  after  having  killed,  with  his  own  hand,  an  incredible  number  of  barbarians^, 
threw  himself,  when  overpowered,  on  a  plank  inro  the  sea*    Genso>  the  soa  of  Genseric,  greatly 
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"  Ext)ericncc/'  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  who  has  minutely  followed  the  best  histo* 
rical  Authorities,  on  which  he  hais  himself  made  the  most  sagacious  and  correct 
remarks,  **  has  shewn,  that  the  success  of  an  invader  most  commonly  depends 
on  the  vigour  and  celerity  of  his  operations.     The  strength  and  sharpness  of 
the  first  impression  are  blunted  by  delay ;  the  health  and  spirit  of  the  troops 
insensibly  languish  in  a  distant  country ;  the  naval  and  military  force,  a  mighty 
effort  which  perhaps  can  never  be  repeated,  is  silently  consumed ;  and  every 
hour  that  is  wasted  in  negociation,  accustoms  the  enemy  to  contemplate  and 
examine  those  hostile  tclrors,  which,  on  their  first  appearance,  he  deemed  irre- 
sistible.    The  formidable  navy  of  Basiliscus  pursued  its  prosperous  navigation 
from  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  to  the  coast  of  Africa.     He  landed  his  troops  at 
Cape  Bona,  or  the  promontory  of  Mercury,  about  forty  miles  from  Carthage. 
The  army  of  Heraclius,  and  the  fleet  of  Marcellinus,  either  joined  or  seconded 
the  imperial  lieutenant ;  and  the  Vandals,  who  opposed  his  progress  by  sea  or 
land,  were  successively  vanquished.     If  Basiliscus  had  seized  the  moment  of 
ccfnsternation,  and  boldly  advanced  to  the  capital,  Carthage  must  have  surren- 
dered, and  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  was  extinguished.     Genseric  beheld 
the  danger  with  firmness,  and  eluded  it  with  his  veteran  dexterity.     He  pro- 
tested, in  the  most  respectful  language,  that  he  was  ready  to  submit  his  person, 

enamoured  with  bis  courage,  and  gallant  behaviour,  offered  him  his  life  and  liberty  ;  but  the  brave  com* 
mander  answering,  ^  It  shall  never  be  said  that  John  owed  his  life  to  dogs/  quitted  his  plank,  and  was 
drowned.  As  for  Basiliscus,  Z^narus  writes,  that,  in  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  he  all  on  a  sudden 
tacked  about,  and,  crowding  all  his  sails,  betook  himself  to  flight ;  which  raised  the  courage  of  the 
enemy,  and  quite  disheartened  hit  own  people.  Marcellinus,  after  the  reduction  of  Sardinia,  returned 
to  Sicily,  with  a  design  to  piss  from  thence  over  into  Africa ;  but,  before  he  set  sail,  he  was  assassinated 
by  an  oflScer  who  commanded  under  him»  not  without  the  privity,  as  was  supposed,  of  Anchemius,  to 
whom  his  power  gave  no  small  umbrage.  Heraclius,  who, was  on  full  march  from  Libya  to  Carthage^ 
being  informed  of  the  bad  success  of  Basiliscus,  thought  it  advisable  to  turn  back,  and  hasten  into  die 
wrritorics  of  the  empire.  Basiliscus  returned  to  Sicily  with  the  few  ships  that  had  escaped,  having  lost 
upwards  of  fifty  thousand  men.  From  Sicily  he  returned  to  Constantinople,  and  there,  as  his  ti-eachery 
was  publicly  known,  took  sanctuary  in  the  chui'ch  of  St.  Sophia,  Though  both  the  emperor  and  people 
-were  highly  incensed  against  him,  yet,  by  the  mediation  of  the  empress  Verina,  his  sister,  his  life  was 
spared,  and  leave  granted  him  to  retire  to  Heraclea  in  Thrace.  Such  was  the  issue  of  this  tmhappy 
expedition,  whidi  is  said  to  have  cost  both  ecnpires  above  an  hundred  and  dkirty  thousand  pounds 
weight  in  gold  ;  ndt  only  the  two  princes,  but  all  governors,  and  other  persons  in  employments,  cheer* 
fully  contributing  large  sums,  to  deftiiy  the  charges-  of  an  enterprize  so  advantageous  to  the  empire; 
Priscus,  the  historian,  who  flourished  at  that  time,  wrote  a  very  minute  and  exact  account  of  jt ;  but 
hk  work  has  not  reached  our  time. 
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and  his  dominions,  to  the  will  of  the  emperor ;  but  he  requested  a  truce  of 
five  days  to  regulate  the  terms  of  his  submission  ;  and  it  was  universally  be- 
lieved, that  his  secret  liberality  contributed  to  the  success  of  this  ptiblic  nego- 
ciation.  Instead  of  obstinately  refusing  whatever  indulgence  his  enemy  so 
earnestly  solicited,  the  guilty,  or  the  credulous  Ba^liscus  consented  to  the 
fatal  truce ;  and  his  imprudent  security  seemed  to  proclaim,  that  he  already 
considered  himself  as  the  conqueror  of  Africa.  During  this  short  interval,  the 
wind  became  favourable  to  the  designs  of  Genseric.  He  manned  his  largest 
ships  of  war  with  the  bravest  of  the  Moors  and  Vandals ;  and  they  towed  after 
them  many  large  barks,  filled  with  combustible  materials.  In  the  obscurity  of 
the  night,  these  destructive  vessels  were  impelled  against  the  unguarded  and 
unsuspecting  fleet  of  the  Romans,  who  were  awakened  by  the  sense  of  their 
instant  danger.  Their  close  and  crowded  order  assisted  the  progress  of  the 
fire,  which  was  communicated  with  rapid  and  irresistible  violence;  and  the 
noise  of  the  wind,  the  crackling  of  the  flames,  the  dissonant  cries  of  the  soldiers 
and  mariners,  who  could  neither  command,  nor  obey,  increased  the  horror  of 
the  nocturnal  tumult.  Whilst  they  laboured  to  extricate  themselves  from  the 
fireships,  and  to  save  at  least  a  part  of  the  navy,  the  gallies  of  Genseric  assailed 
them  with  temperate  and  discipUned  valour ;  and  many  of  the  Romans  who 
escaped  the  fury  of  the  flames,  were  destroyed  or  taken  by  the  victorious 
Vandals.  Among  the  events  of  that  disastrous  night,  the  heroic,  or  rather 
desperate,  courage  of  John,  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  Basiliscus,  has  re- 
scued his  name  from  oblivion.  When  the  ship,  which  he  had  bravely  defended,, 
was  almost  consumed,  he  threw  himself  in  his  armour  into  the  sea,  disdainfully 
rejecting  the  esteem  and  pity  of  Genso,  the  son  of  Genseric,  who  pressed  him 
to  accept  honourable  quarter,  and  sunk  under  the  waves  ;  exclaiming,  with  his 
last  breath,  that  he  would  never  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  those  impious  dogs» 
Actuated  by  a  far  different  spirit,  Basiliscus,  whose  station  was  the  most  remote 
from  danger,  disgracefully  fled  in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  returned  to 
Constantinople  with  the  loss  of  more  than  half  of  his  fleet  and  army,  and  shel- 
tered his  guilty  head  in  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Sophia,  till  his  sister,  by  her  tears 
and  entreaties,  could  obtain  his  pardon  from  the  indignant  emperor.  Heraclius 
effected  his  retreat  through  the  desert,  Marcellinus  retired  to  Sicily,  where  he 
was  assassinated,  perhaps  at  the  instigation  of  Ricimer,  by  one  of  his  own 
captains,  and  the  king  of  the  Vandals  expressed  his  surprise  and  satisfaction^ 

that 
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that  the  Romans  themselves  should  remove  from  the  world  his  most  formidable 
antagonists. 

"  After  the  failure  of  this  great  expedition,  Genseric  again  became  the  tyrant 
of  the  sea ;  the  coasts  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia,  were  again  exposed  to  his 
revenge  and  avarice ;  Tripoli  and  Sardinia  returned  to  his  obedience ;  he  added 
Sicily  to  the  number  of  his  provinces ;  and  before  he  died,  in  the  fulness  of 
years  and  glory,  he  beheld  the  final  extinction  of  the  empire  of  the  west.'* 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  navy  of  that  empire  which  had  once  kept  in  awe  the 
whole  of  the  universe  then  known,  and  such  was  the  luckless  expenditure  of 
a 'treasure  which,  had  it  been  properly  applied,  or  the  armament  which  it  would 
have  produced  been  ably  conducted,  might  not  only  have  proved  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  imperial  dignity,  but  effected  its  restoration  to  that  state  of  grandeur 
and  power  with  which  it  had,  a  fe\y  centuries  preceding,  astonished  the  whole 
world.  As  it  was,  it  resembled  the  last  and  short,  though  spirited  emanations 
of  a  taper,  immediately  previous  to  its  final  extinction.  After  this  time,  the 
emperor  of  the  west  dragged  on  a  precarious  existence,  not  only  in  respect  to 
power,  but  the  bare  title  itself,  till  a  final  period  was  put  to  it  a  few  years 
afterwards  by  the  deposition  of  Augustulus,  and  the  modest  assumption  by 
Odoacer,  his  conqueror,  of  the  title  of  king  of  Italy.  Never  was  the  extraor- 
dinary fluctuation  of  human  affairs  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  fate  of  that 
great,  but  unfortunate  man.  After  having  raised  himself  from  the  humblest 
state  to  the  rank  of  a  monarch,  merely  by  his  own  intrinsic  merit;  after 
having  exercised  the  functions  of  royalty  with  a  dignity,  a  philanthropy,  and 
benevolence,  which  in  those  distant  ages  were  very  uncommon  ;  after  having 
subdued  Italy,  and  defended  his  conquest  with  a  gallantry  that  merited  a  long 
and  undisturbed  reign ;  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  better  fortune  of  Theodoric  the 
Goth.  The  success  of  this  enterprising  chief,  who  had  commenced  his  fortu- 
nate career  under  the  immediate  protection  and  patronage  of  the  eastern  em- 
peror, at  length  excited  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  alarm  in  the  heart  of  his 
employer.  After  having  ineffectually  attempted  the  subversion  of  the  Gothic 
power,  and  lost  thfe  flower  of  his  troops  in  the  rash  undertaking,  the  scene  of 
warfare  became  suddenly  transferred  to  the  sea,  and  a  fleet,  consisting  of  two 
hundred  vessels,  sailed  from  Constantinople,  for  the  petty  purpose  of  making  a 
desultory  descent  on  the  coasts  of  Calabria  and  Apulia,  where  the  enormities 
of  Genseric,  the  Vandal,  still  continued  to  be  remembered  with  horror.  The 
extent  of  the  armament  was  better  suited  to  the  condition  of  a  corsair^  than  to 
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the  rank  of  an  emperor ;  for  the  fleet,  respectable  as  it  mi^t  appear  on  the 
score  of  numbers,  was  incapable  of  conveying  a  larger  force  than  eight  thou-* 
9and  menw  Nevertheless,  so  destitute  was  the  Goth  of  any  means  by  which  he 
could  oppose  them,  that  the  fleet  of  the  Byzantines  attacked  the  strong  and 
ancient  city  of  Tarentum,  did  no  inconsiderable  mischief  to  the  country  itself, 
very  materially  interrupted  its  commerce,  and  returned  at  last  with  impunity 
to  its  own  ports,  in  all  the  pride  and  arrogance  of  a  victory  obtained  over  the 
Goths ;  but  it  was  evident,  that  all  the  mischief  which  had  taken  place  had 
most  injuriously  fallen  on  the  Italians,  whom  the  Goths  had  reduced  to  the  abject 
condition  of  vassals,  and  whom  the  Byzantines  still  affected  to  honour  with 
the  familiar  appellation  of  brethren. 

Thcodoric,  nothing  dismayed  at  these  partial  and  inconsiderable  advantages, 
immediately  constructed  and  drew  together  a  fleet,  consisting,  according  to  the 
most  authentic  accounts,  of  one  thousand  light  vessels  ;  but  it  is  shrewdly  re* 
marked,  that  these  armed  vessels,  or  boats  as  they  might  be  more  properly 
etiled,  must  have  been  in  individual  force,  and  in  general  dimensions,  inferior  to 
those  which  so  many  centuries  earlier  had,  under  the  command  of  Agamem« 
non,  assisted  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  How  this  speedily  formed  navy  might  have 
answered  the  expectation  of  the  Goth,  had  there  been  an  actual  necessity  for  an 
encounter,  is  a  point  which  it  is  now  become  impossible  to  determine  ;  for  the 
timidity  of  the  Roman,  excited  by  the  firmness  as  well  as  by  the  activity  of  his 
opponent,  shrunk  in  dismay  from  all  future  conflict,  and  the  emperor  thought 
himself  happy  in  receiving  peace  on  such  terms  as  the  magnanimity  of  his 
antagonist  thought  it  not  derogatory  to  his  own  dignity  to  offer  him. 

The  declining  sun  of  the  Roman  empire  had  now  nearly  descended  to  the 
political  horizon.  A  very  considerable  number  of  provinces  had  been  either 
abandoned  to  their  fate,  and  left  to  the  protection  of  their  own  liberties, 
by  the  imbecillity  of  their  former  conquerors,  or  they  had  been  forcibly  wrested 
from  their  long  state  of  vassalage  by  nations,  which  the  once  polished  masters 
of  the  world  affected  to  consider  as  barbarians  and  robbers.  Upwards  of  one 
hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  Britain  itself,  the  subjugation  of  which  had 
cost  C«8ar  and  his  successors  the  lives  of  such  a  multitude  of  their  be&t 
troops,  had  been  left  entirely  to  its  fate,  and  the  precarious  mercy  of  the 
Scots  and  Picts.  The  very  name  of  the  western  empire  had  been  abolished 
for  half  a  century,  and  the  power  of  the  eastern  seemed  rapidly  approaching 
to  the  same  ignominious  termination.    The  reign  of  the  celebrated  Justi* 

nian. 
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nian,  however^  appeared  to  promise  for  a  short  time  a  respite  from  its  ex- 
pected fote.  The  fostering  protection  afforded  to  commerce  threw  in  some 
assistance  to  the  finances  of  the  state,  and  the  gallantry  of  the  generals  who 
commanded  its  armies,  particular)/  that  of  the  renowned  Belisarius,  raised  for 
a  moment  the  credit  and  consequence  of  their  former  discipline  and  prowess*. 
The  reform,  however,  was  unstable,  and  could  not  be  permanent,  because  it 
had  unfortunately  taken  place  in  a  quarter  which  could  not  fail  of  proving  in 
the  end  injurious  to  the  state.  Had  the  efforts  of  commerce  been  prudently 
directed  in  their  proper  channel,  had  they  ministered  only  to  the  real  wants  of 
the  people,  instead  of  fostering  their  luxuries,  the  government  would  havfe 
rapidly  acquired  additional  strength,  instead  of  finding  its  subjects  and  sup^ 
porters  enervated,  and  incapable  of  contributing  to  its  strength* 

Silk  had,  for  a  long  time,  been  in  some  measure  an  article  of  Roman  dress*. 
Though  its  use  had  been  repeatedly  censured  by  the  graver  part  of  the  citizens^ 
yet  there  were  some  persons,  as  will  be  invariably  the  case  in  all  countries 
whatever,  who  were  hardy  enough  to  bid  defiance  both  to  ridicule  and  satire^ 
The  Roman  ladies  became  infected  with  the  vanity,  which  though  slowly,  yet 
progressively  encreased  in  influence,  and  in  power.  The  more  opulent  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  even  the  inhabitants  erf*  the  distant  provinces,  became 
almost  magically  affected  by  the  example  of  Hcliogabalus,  the  emperor,  who,  on 
account  of  his  elevated  rank,  and  his  public  appearance  in  a  silken  robe, 
appeared  to  countenance  and  protect  a  similar  extravagance  among  his  subjects* 
In  the  time  of  Justinian,  this  commercial  intercourse  with  China,  the  only 
country  from  whence  that  article  could  be  procured  in  any  quantity,,  had  risea 
to  a  very  considerable  height*  Nevertheless,  from  its  immense  value,  consi- 
dering its  bulk  and  weight,  the  traffic  was  carried  on  entirely  by  n>eans  of 
caravans,  notwithstanding  the  land  journey  w;is  unavoidably  pursued  through, 
the  most  dreary  and  dangerous  deserts  for  a  space  of  nearly  eight  months. 
The  art  of  navigation,  and  the  assistance  capable  of  being  rendered  it  by  the 
knowlege  of  astronomy,  was  as  yet  but  very  imperfectly  understood,  and  the 
wonderful  properties  of  the  loadstone  remained  totally  hidden  from  the  mind  of 
Europeans.  The  Chinese,  wha  were  far  greater  adepts  than  any  of  those 
people  who  were  considered  as  the  most  enlightened  and  scientific  in  the  uni^ 
verse,  sought  neither  to  encrease  their  stock  of  knowlege,  nor  to  promulgc^ 
what  they  possessed  ;  so  that  all  intercourse  with  the  cast  was  absolutely  prc»- 
^  eluded^ 
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eluded,  except  through  the  tedious  medium  just  mentioned.  The  tempestuous 
seas  raging  round  the  southern  promontory  of  Afric,  would  at  that  time  have  posi- 
tively precluded  all  intercourse,  even  had  the  audacity  of  Europe  been  equal  to  the 
attempt.  Ere  such  a  navigation  could  be  undertaken  with  any  degree  or  pros- 
pect of  safety,  it  was  necessary  that  some  material  change  should  take  place  iu 
the  practice  of  Marine  Architecture ;  and  Providence,  as  it  were  in  apparent 
compassion  to  the  lives  of  the  human  race,  with-held  the  knowlege  that  the 
passage  to  India  was  practicable  by  sea,  till  the  means  of  accomplishing  the 
voyage  were,  by  experience  and  improvement,  rendered  equivalent  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  undertaking. 

The  wars  of  Belisarius,  undertaken  with  a  force  apparently  contemptible 
when  compared  with  that  which,  in  the  earlier  ages,  was  sent  forth  against 
foes,  or  even  rebels,  occupying  a  province  of  little  import,  prove  either  that  the 
power  of  the  Roman  empire  was  considerably  impaired,  that  the  force  of  the 
Vandal  conquerors,  who  had  caused  Rome  to  tremble  to  its  very  foundations, 
had  experienced  a  similar  diminution,  or  that  the  science  of  war  had  advanced 
so  materially  as  a  matter  of  study,  that  the  fate  of  nations  no  longer  depended 
on  the  actual  force  of  fleets,  or  of  armies,  but  on  the  skill  of  those  who  com- 
manded  them.     Contracted  as  they  certainly  were,  comparatively  speaking, 
in  respect  to  numbers,  modern  historians  have  thought  most  highly  of  the 
exertions  made  by  the   emperor  of  the  east  on   this  important   occasion. — 
"  The  preparations  for  the  African  war,*'  says  Mr.  Gibbon,.  "  were  not  un- 
worthy of  the  last  contest  between  Rome  and  Carthage.    The  pride  and  flower 
of  the  army  consisted  of  the  guards  of  Belisarius,  who,  according  to  the  per- 
nicious indulgence  of  the  times,  devoted  themselves,  by  a  particular  oath  of 
fidelity,  to  the  service  of  their  patron.     Their  strength  and  stature,  for  which 
they  had  been  curiously  selected,  the  goodness  of  their  horses  and  armour,  and 
the  assiduous  practice  of  all  the  exercises  of  war,  enabled  them  to  act  whatever 
their  courage  might  prompt;    and  their  courage   was  exalted  by  the   social 
honour  of  their  rank,  and  the  personal  ambition  of  favour  and  fortune.     Four 
hundred  of  the  bravest  of  the  Hcruli  marched  under  the  banner  of  the  faithful 
and  active  Phares :  their  untractable  valour  was  more  highly  prized  than  the 
tame  submission  of  the  Greeks  and  Syrians ;  and  of  such  importance  was  it 
deemed  to  procure  a  reinforcement  of  six  hundred  Massagetae,  or  Huns,  that 
they  were  allured  by  fraud  and  deceit  to  engage  in  a  naval  expedition.     Five 

thousand 
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thousand  hofse  and  ten  thdu^and  foot  ^^rttt  ehibarked  it  CoTls!*i)tino^le  fdf 
the  conquest  of  Africa,  but  the  mfetttry,  fof  the  moit  part  l^vid^  in  TKrace 
And  Isauria^  yielded  to  the  more  prevailing  \ls€  and  reputation  of  th<i  caviiry  j 
and  the  Scythian  bow  was  the  Weapon  on  which  the  arhiie^  of  RoHie  \«^ere 
BOW  reduced  to  place  their  principal  dependance.     Fr6rh  a  laud&Ble  deslrfe  t^ 
assert  the  dignity  of  his  theme,  Prdcopius  defends  the  soldiers  of  his  bWn  time 
against  the  morose  critics^  who  confined  thdt  respeetfable  nattid  to  th6  heavy 
armed  warriors  of  antiquity,  aAd  ttialicidUsly  observed,  that  <he  wot'd  A^cher^ 
is  introduced  by  Homer  as  a  term  of  contempts     Such  cofttetopt  might  perhaps 
be  due  to  the  nak«d  youths  who  appeared  on  foot  in  the  fields  of  Troy<  and/ 
hirking  behind  a  tomb-stone,  or  the  shield  of  a  friend,  drew  the  bow-striftg  ttf 
their  breast,  and  dismissed  a  feeble  and  lifeless  arroWi     But  our  archerS  (p^^- 
sues  the  historian)  arc  mounted  on  horses,  which  they  manage  with  adhiirable 
skill ;  their  head  and  shoulders  are  protected  by  a  casque,  or  buckler ;  they  wear 
greaves  of  iron  on  their  legs,  and  their  bodies  are  guarded  hf  a  c6at  of  mail. 
On  their  right  side  hangs  a  quiver,  a  sword  on  fheif  left,  and  iheir  hand  h 
accustomed  to  wield  a  laiK:e  or  javelin  in  closer  combat.     Tieir  bow^  afe- 
strong  and  weighty ;   they  shoot  in  every  possible  direddion,  advancm^,   t6^ 
treating,  to  the  front,  to  the  rear,  or  to  either  flank ;  and  as  they  are  taught 
to  draw  the  bow-string  not  to  the  breast,  but  to  the  right  ear,  firm  indeed 
jnust  be  the  armour  that  can  resist  the  rapid  violence  of  their  shaft.     Five 
hundred  transports,  navigated  by  twenty  thousand  mariners  of  Egypt,  Cilicia, 
and  Ionia,  were  collected  in  the  harbour  of  Constantinople.     The  smallest  of 
these  vessels  may  be  computed  at  thirty,  the  largest  at  five  hundred  tons  ;  and 
the  fair  average  will  supply  an  allowance,  liberal,  but  not  profuse,  of  about  one 
hundred  thousand  tons,  for  the  reception  of  thirty-five  thousand  soldiers  and 
sailors,  of  five  thousand  horses,  of  arms,  engines,  and  military  stores,  and  of  a 
suflicient  stock  of  water  and  provisions  for  a  voyage,  perhaps,  of  three  months. 
The  proud  gallies,  which  in  former  ages  swept  the  Mediterranean  with  so 
many  hundred  oars,  had  long  since  disappeared ;  and  the  fleet  of  Justinian  was 
escorted  only  by  ninety-two  light  brigantines,  covered  from  the.  missile  wea- 
pons of  the  enemy,  and  rowed  by  two  thousand  of  the  brave  and  robust  youth 
of  Constantinople.     Twenty-two  generals  are   named,  most  of  v^hom  were 
afterwards  distinguished  in  the  wars  of  Africa  and  Italy :  but  the  supreme  com- 
mand, both  by  land  and  sea,  was  delegated  to  Helisarius  alone,  with  a  boundless 
power  of  acting  according  to  his  discretion,  as  if  the  emperor  himself  were 
Vol.  L  B  b  present* 
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presertt.  The  separation  of  the  naval  and  military  professions  is  at  6nce  the 
effect  and  cause  of  the  modern  improvements  in  the  science  of  navigation,  and 
maritime  war.  In  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  and  about  the 
time  of  the  summer  solstice,  the  whole  fleet  of  six  hundred  ships  was  ranged  in 
the  martial  pomp  before  the  gardens  of  the  palace.  The  patriarch  pronounced 
his  benediction,  the  emperor  signified  his  last  commands,  the  generaPs  trumpet 
gave  the  signal  of  departure,  and  every  heart,  according  to  its  fears  or  wishes, 
explored,  with  anxious  curiosity,  the  omens  of  misfortune  and  success. 

Again.  "  In  the  navigation  from  the  Hellespont  to  Peloponnesus,  which  the 
Creeks,  after  the  siege  of  Troy,  had  performed  in  four  days,  the  fleet  of  Beli- 
sarins  was  guided  in  their  course  by  his  master  galley,  conspicuous  in  the  day 
by  the  redness  of  the  sails,  and  in  the  night  by  the  torches  blazing  from  the 
mast  head.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  pilots,  as  they  steered  between  the  islands^ 
and  turned  the  capes  of  Malaga  and  Tsenarium,  to  preserve  the  just  order  and 
regular  intervals  of  such  a  multitude  of  ships.  As  the  wind  was  fair  and  mo- 
derate^ their  labours  were  not  unsuccessful,  and  the  troops  were  safely  disem- 
barked at  Methone,  on  the  Messinian  coast,  to  repose  themselves  for  a  while 
after  the  fatigues  of  the  sea**' 
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CHAPTER  THE  ELEVENTH. 

Remarks  on  the  Account  of  the  Expedition  sent  under  the  Command  of  Belisarius 

for  the   Reduction   of  Africa— Causes  of  the   contradictory  and  exaggerated 

Accounts  frequently  given  of  the  Roman^  as  well  as  other  Navies — State  of 

Marine  Architecture  in  the  Reign  of  Justinian — Force  of  the  Vandal  Fleet 

at  the  Time  Africa  was  invaded  by  Belisarius — Success  of  the  Roman  Gene^ 

ralissimo — Surrender  of  Italy  with  that  of  Rome  itself  to  Belisarius — unsuc^ 

cessful  Attempts  made  by  the  Goths  to  recover  it — the  Capture  of  it  by  Totila — 

Account  of  an  extraordinary  Species  of  Fire  ship — low  State  of  the  Roman  Navy 

— the  Capture  of  Cyprus j  and  Demolition  of  the  Colossus  at  Rhodes  by  the 

Saracens — Discomfiture  of  the  Saracen  Fleet — the  Siege  of  Constantinople-^ 

Account  of  the  Greek  Fire — the  Naval  Wars  of  Justinian  the  Second — Siege 

and  Conquest  of  Constantinople  by  Theodosius  the  Usurper— formidable  Naval 

Armament  fitted  out  by  the  Saracens — its  Defeat  by  that  of  the  Imperialists-^ 

the  Island  of  Rhodes  ravaged  by  the  Saracens — the  Destruction  of  the  invading 

Fleet  by  a  dreadful  Tempest — Conduct  of  Charlemagne — Extent  of  his  Empire^ 

and  the  Means  by  which  he  reduced  it  to  Subjection — Origin  of  the  Fenetian  State 

—its  aboriginal  History^  with  a  short  Description  of  the  Country — different 

Classes  into  which  the  Inhabitants  of  Europe  might  be  divided — Revival  of  Com^ 

merce  by  the  (Venetians — comparative  View  of  the  Conduct  pursued  by  different 

commercial  States^  and  Remarks  on  the  Causes  of  their  Rise  and  Fall — Effects 

of  Commerce — Causes  of  its  Depression^  as  well  as  of  its  Revival — Conduct  of 

the  Venetians — Revolution  in  Naval  Tactics — Account  of  the  Venetian  Galley 

— its  Magnificence  compared  with  that  of  the  more  early  Ages^ 

THE  account  given  in  the  preceding  chapter,  which  has  been  carefully  and 
laboriously  collected  by  the  ingenious  author  from  the  best  authorities 
extant,  forms  the  most  curious  epitome  that  is  perhaps  existing  of  the  state  of 
Marine  Architecture  in  the  sixth  century.  Mankind  had  not,  in  that  early 
age,  made  such  sufficient  advances  towards  improvement  or  perfection,  as 
encouraged  any  predilection  in  favour  of  a  particular  system,  or  caused  those 
variations  between  the  vessels  of  the  very  few  countries,  then  aspiring  to  the 
rank  of  maritime  powers,  which  in  more  modern  times  have  so  strikingly 
served  to  distinguish  the  ships  of  one  nation  from  those  of  another*     For  this 

B  b  2  reason. 
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reason,  as  already  frequently  remarked,  the  account  of  vessels  composing  the 
Roman  fleet,  might  strictly  serve  for  that  of  the  Vandals  also,  against  whom 
they  were  equipped.     It  is  much  to  b^  l^imcntpd,  aU  historians,  whether  an* 
cient  or  modern,  have  not  pursued  the  same  laudable  plan  with  Mr.  Gibbon, 
t)f  rendering  their  accounts  perfect  and  complete ;  but  they  have  hi  general 
conte»ted  themselves  with  recording  the  number  of  vessels  composing  fleets, 
but  have  most  provokingly  left  the  modern  enquirer  either  totally  in  the  dark 
as  tQ  the  dimensions  of  them,  or  have  given  such  vague  and  improbable  points 
of  information,  as  may  induce  a  discredit,  if  not  total  disbelief  of  the  whole. 
A  ^)articular  detail  of  the  military  force  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible^ 
but  would,  if  given  with  the  minuteness  and  precision  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  have 
ctnabled  th^  pioder n  enquirer  to  form  no  imperfect  judgement  of  the  principles 
of  Marine  Architecture,  as  practised  by  the  ancients,   even  though  the  more 
scientific  species  of  dissertations  were  wanting  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting 
them  to  posterity. 

In  a  note  subjoined  by  the  author  just  quoted,  to  his  calculation  of  the  ton- 
nage comprized  in  the  fleet,  he  gives  the  foHowing  ingenious  remark: 

^  Thfi  teyt  appears  to  allow  for  the  largest  vessels  50,000  medimini,  or  3000 
tonts,  since  the  aiedin[)nus  weighed   160  Roman,  or  120  averdupois  pounds* 
I  have  given  a  more  rational  interpretation,  by  supposing  the  Attic  stile  of 
Procopius  conceals  the  legal  and  popular  modius,  a  sixth  part  of  the  medimnus, 
(Hopper's  Ancient  Measures,  p.  i  52,  &c.)     A  contrary,  and  indeed  a  stranger 
piistake,  has  crept  uito  ^n  oration  of  Dinarchus,  (contra  Demosthenem,  in 
Reishe  Orator.  Gnec.  tom.  iv.  p.  11,  34.)  by  reducing  the  number  of  ships 
fronx  500  to  50,  and  translating  fn^tiMvoty  by  mines,  or  pounds.     Cousin  has 
generously  allowed,  50P  tons  for  the  whole  of  the  imperial  fleet !    Did  he  never 
think  ?**     The  preceding  observations  may  clearly  serve  to  prove  the  various 
inaccuracies  with  which  historical  accounts  abound,  and  the  little  reliance  that 
is  to  be  placed  in  their  correctness,  even  where  they  do  not  militate  against 
common  sense  and  reason.     Many  writers,  less  inquisitive  than  Mr.  Gibbon, 
would  have  been   coptent  with  stating   one   opposite,    or  the  other,    which 
ever  had  suited  th?ir  purpose,  or  their  temper,  best  ;  that   is  to  say,  cither 
that  vessels  were  then  in  common  use,  which  were  capable  of  carrying  three 
thousand  tons  each,  or  that  the  fleet  destined  for  the  recovery  of  Afric  was 
juj  assenablage  of  mere  boats.     Instances  of  positive  assertions,  wherein  the 
^ccouojs  haye  be,co  cjjcae^erated  or  depressed  in  as  great  a  degree  as  the  fore- 
going. 
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goings  frequently  occur  to  perplex  the  mind,  without  having  experienced  the 
aid  of  an  ingenious  commentator  to  elucidate  theoi,  or  it  being  possible^ 
perhaps,  for  the  keenest  and  most  assiduous  modern  critic  to  collect  materials 
sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

It  appears  from  the  remarks  made  on  this  expedition,  that  although  the  art 
of  ship-building  had  not  assumed  to  itself  a  perfectly  regular  system,   the 
greater  part  of  those  excrescences  and  extravagant  attempts  made  by  different 
nations,  particularly  the  Romans,  to  astonish  the  rest  of  the  world  with  the 
magnitude  and  supposed  grandeur  of  an  enormous  floating  fabric,  unwieldy 
and  incapable  of  being  rendered  serviceable  in  naval  engagements,  had  totally 
subsided.     Experience  had  proved  the  futility,  and  frivolity  of  the  attempt,  if 
the  diminutive  term  be  allowed,  in  an  object  of  such  magnitude,  and  reason 
seemed  to  have  at  length  discovered  the  proper  standard  of  use  and  conve- 
oieiKc.     The  dimensions  of  the  transport  vessels  were  for  the  greater  part 
such  as  might  be  used,  without  any  impropriety  whatever,  even  at  the  present 
day,  and  the  allowance  of  tonnage  is  as  well  proportioned  as  perhaps  the  nK>st 
scientific  naodern  officer  would  have  wished.    There  is  nothing  repugnant  to  aa 
unqualified  credit  throughout  the  whole  of  the  statement  collected  by  Mr.  Gib* 
bon.    Even  in  the  vessels  of  war,  for  such  they  are  to  be  considered,  which  were 
equipped  to  protect  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  may  be  discovered  the  parent,  or  first 
stock,  from  whence  the  gilley  in  more  recent  use  has  been  produced,  without 
having  undergone  any  material  change  or  alteration  in  its  several  descents. 

The  fleet  of  the  Vandals,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  it,  was  at  that  time 
absent.     It  anu)unted   to  one  hundred  and  twenty  gallics,  which  had  been 
employed  under  Zaao,  the  brother  to  Gelimer,   who  was  their  unfortunate 
sovereign,,   in  the  recovery  and  conquest  of  the   fruitful  island  of  Sardinia^ 
which  had  been  originally  subdued  by  Genseric,  and  afterwards  restored  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Romans  by  the  sword  of  Marcellinus.     On  the  first  intelli- 
gence of  his  brother's  discomfiture,  Zai^o  embarked  all  bis  troops,  which  are 
said  to  have  amounted  to  forty  thousand  men,  and  hastened,  with  all  possible 
expedition,  to  the  coast  of  Afric.     These  vessels*  each  of  which  must  have 
been  capable  of  conveying  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers  on  an  average,, 
exclusive  of  their  owu  proper  crews,  aiid  the  necessary  warlike  stores,  as  well 
as  military  engines,  must  have  been  considerably  superior  in  din^asions  ta 
those  which  composed  the  naval  armament  under  Belisarius :  but  a  secoad  hnd 
conflict  proving  equally  as  uufortunateL  to  the  hopes  and  tbroaeof  Gdimer  as 

tho 
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Ihc  first  had  done,  put  a  total  period  to  the  short-lived  empire  of  the  Vandals^ 
whose  kingdom,  as  well  as  their  fleet,  passed  quietly  under  the  dominion  of  Rome 
without  the  smallest  subsequent  contest  or  struggle.  The  Roman  arms  once 
more  became  irresistible  :  they  were  completely  masters  of  the  sea;  and  Sicily, 
the  contention  for  which  beautiful  island  had  given  birth  to  the  first  Punic  war, 
as  well  as  caused  the  destruction  of  so  many  fleets  and  armies,  sent  forth  from 
Carthage,  and  from  Rome,  was  recovered  by  Belisarius  almost  without  opposi- 
tion. The  fortress  of  Palermo  alone,  which  was  considered  as  impregnable, 
and  was  defended  by  a  Gothic  garrison  for  Theodotus,  presumed  to  resist. 
Belisarius  is  reported  to  have  made  use  on  this  occasion  of  a  most  singular 
nautical  contrivance,  which,  were  it  only  on  account  of  its  singularity,  deserves 
particular  remembrance.  Having  conveyed  his  ships  to  the  very  head  of  the 
harbour,  he,  not  without  incredible  labour,  hauled  up  to  the  mast  heads  of  the 
gallies,  by  means  of  blocks  and  ropes,  the  boats  that  belonged  to  them,  which 
having  filled  with  troops  of  archers,  these  were,  on  account  of  their  elevated 
station,  enabled  to  drive  the  defenders  from  the  ramparts.  The  consequence 
was  fatal  to  them  ;  and  the  continuance  of  hostilities  on  such  unequal  terms, 
would  have  proved  an  act  of  madness,  and  not  bravery. 

The  reduction  of  Italy  and  Rome  followed  as  an  apparently  natural  conse- 
quence. The  Goths,  however,  having  recovered  from  the  first  paroxysn>s  of 
their  consternation,  resolved  to  make  one  grand  effort  to  restore  their  fading  con- 
sequence, and  re-establish  themselves  in  that  city  which,  though  it  had  fallen  into 
their  hands  by  conquest,  certainly  not  the  most  equitable  right  existing,  was  ne- 
vertheless considered  of  as  high  a  value  as  though  it  had  been  hereditary.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Goths,  with  their  sovereign  Vitiges  at  their  head, 
assembled  at  Ravenna,  and  marched  forward,  in  the  highest  confidence  of  suc- 
cess, to  undertake  the  siege  of  the  once  celebrated  seat  of  empire ;  but  neither 
on  this  occasion,  nor  any  part  of  the  subsequent  contest,  which,  owing  totally  to 
the  gallantry  of  one  man,  Belisarius,  produced  almost  the  total  ruin  of  the  Goths 
in  their  national  character,  was  the  smallest  use  made,  nor  indeed,  owing  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  war,  was  there  any  necessity  for  the  employment  of  a  naval 
force.  The  wars  which  soon  afterwards  took  place  between  the  empire  and 
the  Gcpida?,  the  Bulgarians,  the  Franks,  the  Schlavonians,  and  the  Persians, 
were  severally  carried  on,  in  the  strictest  possible  sense  of  the  word,  by  mili- 
tary  operations.  In  fine,  there  appeared  not  a  single  country  with  which  the 
Roman,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  Constantinopolitan  empire,  had  any 
I  connection 
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connection  either  in  amity,  or  with  which  it  was  engaged  in  war  during  a 
considerable  part  of  the  sixth  century,  that  possessed,  or  appeared  to  covet^ 
a  navy,  except  the  Abyssinians,  a  people  far  removed  from  the  possible  seat 
of  war,  but  with  whom  Justinian  thought  it  not  derogatory  to  his  imperial 
dignity  to  enter  into  a  commercial  intercourse.  They  are,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  fiction  or  exaggeration,  represented  as  a  people  far  excelling,  in  their 
knowlege  of  arts  and  of  science,  any  of  the  nations  then  esteemed  barba-^ 
rous,  which  surrounded  them;  for  they  are  reported  to  have  carried  on  a 
considerable  trade  with  India,  but  the  principles  adopted  by  them  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  vessels,  are  too  vaguely  or  too  romantically  described  to  merit 
any  serious  attention.  It  seems,  however,  far  from  improbable,  that  this  very 
enlightened  people,  although  they  could  not  aspire  to  that  degree  of  improve- 
ment which  the  shipping  of  Europe  boasted,  yet  they  held  a  far  superior 
rank  as  marine  architects  to  the  Chinese,  whose  science  and  whose  practice^ 
particularly  in  the  art  of  ship-building,  is  supposed  to  have  remained  ia 
nearly  a  quiescent  state  from  a  period  considerably  antecedent  to  the  reign, 
of  Jusriiuan. 

To  return  again  to  the  history  of  Rome,  the  subaequent  siege  of  the  unfor*- 
tunate  and  apparently  devoted  capital  by  Totila,  the  Goth,  furnished  a  new- 
opportunity  for  the  g  •  as  and  biavery  of  the  great  Belisarius  to  display  itself.. 
The  assalhints,  aware  of  the  approach  of  that  chief,  and  conscious  of  his 
very  superior  abilities,  had  prudently  taken  every  precaution  their  wisdom  and 
their  science  could  suggest,  to  prevent  his  accomplishing  the  object  of  his 
march,  and  relieving  the  besieged,  who  were  reduced  to  the  most  wretched 
state  of  misery  and  distress.  An  inmense  boom,  or  floating  raft,  of  tim-- 
ber,  was  thrown  across  the  river,  and  the  approach  to  it  was  defended  by 
two  fortresses,  or  castles,  garrisoned  by  the  best  troops  in  the  Gothic  army,- 
To  render  the  obstacles  to  attack  still  more  formidable,  a  strong  chain  was- 
laid  across  the  Tyber,  in  front  of  the  works  just  mentioned,  and  flanked  from, 
the  shore  by  detachments  of  archers,  chosen  and  selected  with  care  from, 
among  their  comrades,  on  account  of  their  extraordinary  expertness.  All 
these  multiplied  impediments  proved  insufllicient  to  avert  the  design,  or  damp 
the  ardour  of  the  intrepid  Roman.  After  providing  two  hundred  large  boats, 
he  caused  them  to  be  properly  fitted  with  mantelets,  or  blinds,  formed  of  thick, 
planks,  through  which  proper  loopholes  were  cut  for  the  discharge  of  arrows, . 

afibd. 
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mid  having  manned  a  comidcrabic  number  of  them  with  his  best  infantry,  sent 
them  forward  up  the  river,  the  remainder,  which  were  laden  with  provisions, 
following  in  the  rear.     In  front,  and  as  the  vanguard  to  the  whole,  a  struc- 
ture, worthy  of  the  genius  of  Archimedes  himself,,  was,  by  immense  labour, 
worked  with  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  swiftness  against  the  current  of  the 
fiver.     It  was  a  species  of  fircship,  or  at  least  intended  to  be  applied  to  the 
Same  purpose  as  one,  but  was  of  a  very  particular  and  uncommon  construction. 
It  was  built  in  form  somewhat  similar  to  those  towers  which  were  used  by  the 
Romans,  and  the  Greeks  before  them,  when  engaged  in  land  sieges,  and  being  filled 
with  archers,  they  were  worked  as  near  as  possible  to  the  walk,  from  which  the 
dexterity  of  the  assailants,  on  accountof  their  elevated  situation,  soon  drove  those 
to  whom  the  defence  of  the  works  was  entrusted.     The  structure  in  question 
was  supported  between  two  vessels,  and  entirely  filled  with  the  combustibles 
usually  selected  on  such  occasions*     Belisarius,  who  led  the  attack,  encouraged 
his  gallant  followers,  in  so  high  a  degree,  by  his  example,  and  his  words,  that 
the  fleet  was  impelled  with  such  force  against  the  chain,  as  caused  it  to  yield  to 
the  shock,  and  the  detachments  which  were  posted  on  the  shore  to  defend  if, 
betook  themselves  to  instant  flight.     The  vessels  which  supported  the  fire 
*  tower  instantly   grappled  the  raft,   or  boom,  and  almost  as  instantaneously^ 
one  of  the  forts,  built  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  it,  and  which  was  also  in 
form  of  a  tower,  was  in  flames.     The  want  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
besieged,  owing,  as  it  is  said,  to  the  treachery  or  avarice  of  the  governor,  ren* 
tiered  this  success  of  no  avail,  so  that  Belisarius,  and  his  gallant  fiDllowers,  after 
having  on  their  parts  indisputably  obtained  victory,  were  under  the  necessity  of 
retiring  with  every  mortification  naturally  attendant  on  actual  defeat. 

Mention  is  made  of  a  fleet  being  collected,  about  two  years  after  this  time, 
for  the  relief  of  Ruscianum,  which  was  then  closely  pressed  by  the  Goths, 
who,  after  having  been  once  more  driven  from  Rome  by  the  gallantry  and 
good  conduct  of  Belisarius,  had,  in  a  subsequent  inroad,  been  successftil  enough 
to  drive  their  former  conqueror  to  the  utmost  extremity.  But  no  mention 
whatever  is  made  either  of  its  force,  or  its  operations,  both  of  which,  it  may  be 
consequently  concluded,  were  but  trivial. 

The  Gothic  arms  havhig  again  acquired  an  ascendancy,  Rome  once  more 
foil  under  the  dominion  of  Totila,  who  having,  with  expedition  almost  incre- 
jdible,    drawn  together  a  fleet  consisting  of  four  hundred  vessels,    suddenly 

attacked 
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attacked  and  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  island  of  Sicily,  which  he  plun-' 
dered  and  ravaged  with  all  the  implacable  fury  of  a  barbarian.  Sardinia  and 
Corsica  being  rapidly  added  to  his  conquests,  he  aspired  to  that  of  Greece  also, 
whither  he  proceeded  at  the  head  of  a  fleet,  consisting,  according  to  report,  of 
three  hundred  gallies,  all  properly  fitted  for  war.  The  Goth,  however,  in  the 
midst  of  his  success,  displayed  a  pacific  temperance  that  would  have  done 
honour  to  the  most  civilised  warrior.  He  not  only  offered  to  accept  of  any 
equitable  terms  of  peace  which  Justinian  might  think  it  expedient  and  proper 
to  offer,  but  reminding  the  emperor,  in  the  roost  complacent  manner,  of 
those  treaties  of  amity  which  had  before  subsisted  between  the  Roman  emperor 
and  the  Gothic  nation,  offered,  at  the  same  time,  the  best  services  his  army 
was  capable  of  affording,  towards  the  protection  of  that  empire  whose  araaies 
he  had  subdued. 

Justinian,  arrogant  in  the  contemplation  of  his  nominal  rank,  continued  deaf 
to  these  liberal  offers*  He  equipped  a  fleet,  formidable  indeed  in  its  appearance, 
but  which,  through  the  want  of  a  sufllicient  commander,  was  incapable  of  ren- 
dering that  service  to  the  empire,  which  was  naturally  expected  from  it.     To 
so  low  an  ebb  had  the  naval  power  of  the  state  fallen,  that  about  the  year 
552,  when  an  army  had,  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  been  levied,  and  put  under 
the  orders  of  Narscs,  the  eunuch,  the  empire  found  itself  totally  incapable  of 
providing  a  fleet  suflkient  for  its  transport,  though  the  voyage  extended  only 
from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic,  to  Italy.  The  victory  of  the  Roman  gene*- 
ral,  who,  in  defiance  of  every  obstacle,  forced  his  way  like  a  cataract,  annihilated 
the  empire  of  the  Goths  ;  but  this  success  was  effected  by  an  operation  entirely 
military  ;  and  no  subsequent  mention  is  made  of  any  naval  enterprises  under* 
taken,  either  on  the  part  of,  or  against  the  empire,  subsequent  to  this  time, 
till  the  year  579  :  when  Nurhirvan,  or  Chosroes,  the  Persian,  having  been 
discomfited  by  the  Roman,  or  rather  the  Constantinopolitan  general,  the  latter 
penetrated  to  the  Caspian  sea,  and  if  it  could  be  said  to  deserve  that  name, 
equipped  a  fleet,  with  which  he  desolated  Hyrcania ;  an  awful  lesson  to  the 
human  race,  that  there  is  no  spot,  be  it  ever  so  secluded,  and,  as  it  may  be 
supposed,  consequently  exempt  from  the  horrors  of  war,  but  what  may  be  ren- 
dered subject  to  the  ambition  and  the  ravages  of  a  triumphant  army. 

The  next  subsequent  mention  made  of  any  naval  force,  is  that  of  a  fleet 
equipped  by  Heraclius,  the  emperor,  about  the  year  620,  for  the  purpose  of 
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convey Ing  himself  and  his  treasure,  together  with  the  army  of  the  empire,  from 
Constantinople  to  Carthage,  where  he  intended  to  seek  an  asylum.  A  strange 
but  not  unprecedented  revolution  in  human  affairs,  that  the  very  spot  which  had 
been  the  object  of  the  most  inveterate  hatred  when  Rome  might  be  considered 
as  an  infantine  state,  and  which  she  ceased  unremittingly  to  pursue,  till  she 
had  caused  her  final  and  total  destruction,  should  be  selected  and  chosen  by  one 
of  the  emperors  as  the  only  spot  in  the  world  capable  of  affbrding  him  refuge. 
At  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  which  took  place  about  the  year  622,  a  fleet  of 
gallies,  constructed  with  two  and  three  tiers  of  oars,  is  said  to  have  been 
equipped  by  Heraclius,  on  the  Bosphorus,  and  that  the  advantage  he  derived 
from  so  tremendous  a  force,  a^,  speaking  comparatively,  it  then  proved,  enabled 
him  to  destroy  the  inferior  vessels  of  his  Schlavonian  besiegers,  and  save  his 
capital  from  their  ravages,  as  vv^ell  as  that  of  their  allies,  who  were  the  prin  - 
cipals  in  the  dispute. 

The  reign  of  Constantine,  son  to  Heraclius,  and  who  was  first  known 
by  the  name  of  Heraclius  also,  was  too  short  to  be  productive  of  any  event 
worthy  of  particular  notice.  That  of  his  son,  who  succeeded  to  the  imperial 
throne  under  the  name  of  Constans,  became  much  more  interesting.  The 
first  years  of  his  reign,  indeed,  afford  no  very  striking  points ;  but  in  648, 
Mahias,  or  Mathuvias,  a  Saracen  chief,  having  equipped  a  powerful  fleet,  ' 
attacked,  and  without  any  very  great  difliiculty  rendered  himself  completely 
master  of  the  island  of  Cyprus.  This  enterprise  becomes  the  better  entitled 
to  notice,  on  account  of  its  having  proved  the  immediate  forerunner  of  the 
final  destruction  of  that  once  celebrated  Pharos,  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes  \ 
whither  the  Saracen  next  directed  his  arms,  and  where  they  proved  as  easily, 
and  as  rapidly  successful,  as  they  had  done  on  the  former  occasion.  These 
splendid  victories  and  conquests  raised,  as  an  almost  natural  consequence,  the 

*  This  stupendous  monument  of  ancient  labour,  ingenuity,  and  cxpence,  had  been  unfortunately 
overturned  soon  after  its  erection  by  one  of  those  grand  and  dreadful  convulsions  of  nature  called 
an  earthquake,  which  threatened  almost  die  annihilation  of  the  whole  island.  The  inhabitants  being 
extremely  addicted  to  superstition,  pretended  a  prohibition,  under  an  ancient  oracular  prophecy,  from 
ever  attempting  its  resuscitation,  or  re-erection,  and  considering  the  materials  themselves  as  in  great 
measure  applied  to  a  sacred  purpose,,  would  never  permit  the  destruction  of  the  £illen  statue,  or  the 
conversion  of  die  materials  which  composed  it,  to  any  other  use.  llie  Saracen,  however,  entertained 
no  such  scruples,  but  having  caused  it  to  be  broken  into  small  pieces,  sold  it  to  a  merchant  of  the 
Jewish  nadon,  who  loaded  nine  hundred  camels  with  the  metal. 

spirit 
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spirit  of  emulation  throughout  the  whole  nation.  A  variety  of  inferior  expe- 
ditions took  place,  all  of  which  proved  equally  successful  in  proportion  to  their 
magnitude  and  extent.  That  however  under  Mathuvias  maintained  its  pre- 
eminence, as  being  the  most  formidable.  Encouraged  by  the  uninterrupted 
tide  of  good  fortune,  which  had  carried  his  operations  into  the  most  prosperous 
current,  he  resolved,  by  one  bold  attempt,  to  make  himself,  if  possible,  complete 
and  undisputed  master  of  the  eastern,  or  Constantinopolitan  empire.  This 
measure  he  attempted  to  carry  into  effect,  by  no  less  an  enterprise  than  an 
attack  on  the  metropolis  itself.  To  this  end  he  constructed,  and  collected  toge- 
ther a  very  formidable  naval  force  at  Tripoli,  in  Syria,  the  success  of  which 
would  probably  have  proved  decisive  as  to  the  fate  of  Constans,  had  not  the 
bravery  of  two  persons  put  a  sudden,  and  very  unexpected  stop  to  the  whole 
cnterprize. 

These  were  two  brothers,  who  though  christians,  and  naturally  considered 
as  mortal  enemies  by  the  Saracens,  were  nevertheless,  contrary  to  the  usual 
policy  of  states  when  at  war  with  each  other,  permitted  to  enjoy  their  liberty^ 
In  consequence  of  this  oversight,  they  were  enabled  to  break  open  the  prison 
which  was  at  that  time  crowded  with  captives  made  by  Mathuvias  in  the  course 
of  the  conquests,  and  victories  he  had  before  obtained.  The  release  of  these 
unhappy  persons,  whose  condition  was  rendered  desperate  by  the  peculiar 
situation  in  which  they  stood,  and  to  whom  no  alternative  appeared  left  but 
that  of  death,  or  victory,  caused  the  immediate  destruction  of  the  whole  fleets 
which,  after  having  killed  the  commander,  with  others  who  ineffectually 
attempted  to  oppose  them,  they  set  fire  to,  and  completely  destroyed,  with 
the  exception  of  one  vessel,  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  making  their  escape, 
which  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  effect.  The  Saracen,  however,  was 
not  so  easily  to  be  diverted  from  an  undertaking  which  he  appeared  to  con- 
sider as  certain  of  success.  Having  used  a  degree  of  expedition  almost  in- 
credible in  the  equipment  of  a  second  armament,  no  less  formidable  than  the 
first,  he  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Lycia,  where  he  fell  in  with,  and  engaged  the 
imperial  fleet,  commanded  by  Constans  in  person.  After  a  conflict  less  obsti- 
nately disputed  than  most  of  those  which  had  preceded,  the  fortune  of  Mathu- 
vias prevailed,  and  nothing  but  the  civil  feuds  which  continually  arise  among 
all  people  under  the  dominion  of  many  independent  chieftains,  could  in  all 
probability  have  prevented  the  eastern  diadem  from  falling  completely  into  the 
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power  of  its  assailants,  or  at  best  submitting  to  the  most  arbitrary  and  impe- 
rious measures  which  they  should  think  proper  to  impose. 

After  the  death  of  Constans,  who  was  murdered  in  a  bath  at  Syracuse  ♦,  in 
revenge  for  the  various,  and  dreadful  acts  of  oppression,  which  he  was  in  the 
daily  habit  of  exercising  towards  the  people,  the  Saracens  again  united  their 
arms  in  consequence  of  some  violence  offered  to  one,  or  other  of  their  garrisons. 
Africa,  which  was  the  first  unhappy  object  of  their  vengeance,  was  dreadfully 
ravaged,  and  the  fury  of  the  assailants  imperfectly  glutted,  though  the  blood  of 
multitudes  was  shed  to  allay  it,  and  the  plunder  of  the  cities,  with  the  capture 
of  more  than  fourscore  thousand  prisoners,  who  became  slaves,  might  have  been 
considered  as  a  sufficient  peace*offering  to  their  ferocity  and  avarice.  Sicily,  in 
the  following  year,  became  the  scene  of  their  devastations.  After  having  in 
the  most  outrageous  manner  committed  the  most  unqualified  depredations,  and 
ftearly  desolated  the  whole  island,  they  proceeded,  with  a  similar  intention,  to 
Cilicia,  After  passing  the  winter  at  Sm)mia,  they  entered  Thrace  in  the 
month  of  April,  672  :  from  thence  they  proceeded  towards  Constantinople,  the 
siege  of  which  city  was  immediately  undertaken.  The  attempt,  however,  was 
continued  for  a  very  short  space  of  time  only,  ere  the  approach  of  winter  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  the  assailants  to  retire  to  Cyzicus,  and  wait  the  return  of 
a  more  favourable  season  for  the  renewal  of  their  hostile  operations.  The 
events  of  the  second  year  were  no  nK)re  favourable  to  conquest  tlian  those 
pf  the  first  had  been ;  and  a  similar  repetition,  during  a  long,  and,  according 
to  some  authors,  reiterated  campaign  seven  times  renewed  •(-,  proved  equally 
inauspicious  to  the  Saracen  cause. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  Greek  fire  f ,  as  it  was  called  by  some,  and 
by  others  the  sea  fire,  on  account  of  its  possessing  the  wonderful  and  destructive 

property 

•  About  the  year  668,  twenty  years  after  the  conquest  of  Cyprus  by  Mathuvias. 

f  Others  insist,  that  a  peace  was  concluded  between  the  Romans  and  the  Saracens  after  the  ft)urth 
year  of  the  siege. 

X  The  following  particular  account  is  given  by  Mr.  Gibbon  of  this  extiaordinary  and  destructive 
composition . — "  In  the  two  sieges,  the  deliverance  of  Constantinople  may  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  the 
ttovelty,  the  terrors,  and  the  real  efficacy  of  the  Greek  fire.  The  important  secret  of  compounding  and 
directing  this  artificial  flame,  was  imparted  by  Callinicus,  a  native  of  Heliopolis,  in  Syria,  who  deserted 
from  the  senice  of  the  caliph,  to  that  of  the  emperor.  The  skill  of  a  chy  mist  and  engineer  was  equi- 
valent to  the  succour  of  fleets  and  armies,  and  this  discovery  or  improvement  of  the  military  art  was 
fortunately  reserved  for  the  distressful  period  when  the  degenerate  Romans  of  the  East  were  incapable 

of 
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property  of  burning  under  water,  and  defying  the  utmost  opposition  of  that 
clement,  was  brought  into  more  tixtensive  use  than  had  ever  before  been  mad<? 

of 

of  contending  with  the  warlike  enthusiasm  and  youthful  vigour  of  the  Saracens.    The  historian  who 
presumes  to  analisc  this  extraordinary  composition,  should  suspect  his  own  ignorance,  and  that  of  hi* 
Byzantine  guides,  so  prone  to  the  marvellous,  so  careless,  and,  in  this  instance,  so  jealous  of  the  truth. 
From  their  obscure,  and  perhaps  fallacious  hints,  it  should  seem,  that  the  principal  ingredient  of  the 
Greek  fire  was  the  naptha,  or  liquid  bitumen,  a  light  tenacious  and  mflammablc  oil,  which  springs 
from  the  earth,  and  catches  fire  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  air.     The  naptha  was  mingled 
I  know  not  by  what  methods,  or  in  what  proportions,  with  sulphur,  and  with  the  pitch  that  is  extracted 
from  evergreen  firs.     From  this  mixture,  which  produced  a  thick  smoak,  and  a  loud  explosion,  pro- 
ceeded a  fierce  and  obstinate  fiame,  which  not  only  rose  in  perpendicular  ascent,  but  likewise  burnt 
with  equal  vehemence  in  descent,  or  iateral  pTX)gress.     Instead  of  being  extinguished,  it  was  nourished 
and  quickened  by  the  eleraent  of  water  ;  and  sand,  urine,  or  vinegar,  were  the  only  remedies  that 
could  damp  the  fury  of  this  powerful  agent,  which  was  justly  denominated  by  the  Greeks  the  liquid^ 
or  the  maritime  fire.     For  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy,  it  was  employed  with  equal  effect  by  sea  and 
land,  in  battle,  or  in  sieges.     It  was  either  poured  from  the  rampart  in  large  boilers,  or  launched  in  red 
hot  bafls  of  stone  or  iron,  or  darted  in  arrows  or  javelins  twisted  round  with  flax  or  tow,  which  had 
deeply  imbibed  the  inflamm^le  oil.     Sometimes  it  was  deposited  in  fiffeships,  the  victims  arvl  instru- 
ments of  a  more  ample  revenge,  and  was  most  commonly  blov^rn  through  long  tubes  of  copper,  which 
were  planted  on  the  prow  of  a  galley,  and  fancifully  shaped  into  the  mouths  of  savage  monsters,  that 
seemed  to  vomit  a  stream  of  liquid  and  consuming  fire.    This  important  art  was  preserved  at  Con* 
stantinople  as  the  palladium  of  the  state.     The  gaUies  and  artillery  might  occasioilally  be  lent  to  die- 
allies  of  Rome,  but  the  composition  of  the  Greek  fire  was  concealed  with  the  most  jealous  scruple,  and 
the  terror  of  the  enemies  was  encreased  and  prolonged  by  their  ignorance  and  surprise.     In  the  treatise^ 
of  the  administration  of  the  empire,  the  royal  author  suggests  the  answers  and  excuses  that  might  best 
dude  the  mdisaeet  curiosity  and  imporumate  demands  of  the  barbarians.     They  should  be  told,  that 
the  mystery  of  the  Greek  fire  had  been  revealed  by  an  angel  to  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  Constan- 
tines,  with  a  sacred  injimction,  that  this  gift  of  heaven,  this  peculiar  blessing  of  the  Romans,  should 
never  be  communicated  to  any  foreign  nation,  that  the  prince  and  subject  were  alike  bound  to  religious, 
silence,  under  the  temporal  and  spiritual  penalties  of  treason  and  sacrilege,  and  that  die  impious  attempt 
would  provoke  die  sudden  and  supematuml  vengeance  of  Heaven.     By  these  precautions,  die  secret 
was  confined  above  four  hundred  years  to  die  Romans  of  die  east,  and  at  die  end  of  the  elevendi  cen- 
tury,  die  Pisans,  to  whom  every  sea  and  every  art  were  fiimiliar,  suffered  die  effects  without  under- 
standing die  composition  of  the  Greek  fire.     It  was  at  length  eid^er  discovered  or  stolen  by  die  Maho- 
metans ;  and  in  the  holy  wars  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  they  retorted  an  invention  contrived  against  diem- 
selves,  on  die  heads  of  die  christians.     A  knight  who  despised  die  swords  and  lances  of  the  Saracens 
relates,  widi  heartfelt  sincerity,  his  own  fears,  and  dwc  of  his  cooipanions,  at  die  sight  and  sound  of 
the  mischievous  engme  diat  discharged  a  toixeot  of  Greek  fire,  (die  feu  Gregeois,  as  it  is  stfled  by 
the  more  eariy  of  die  French  writers.)     *  It  camp  %ing  dirot^h  tU  air,'  says  JdrnvBle,  *  Kkc  & 
winged  long-taUed  dragon,  about  die  thickness  of  an  hogshead,  with  die  report  of  throdci^,,  and  the 
velocity  of  lightening,  and  die  darkness  of  die  night  was  dispcUed  by  diis  deadly  iUumination/    The 
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of  it.  It  was  invented,  as  already  related,  by  Callinicus,  a  Syrian*,  and  the 
injuries  or  discomiiture  effected  by  it  against  the  Saracen  fleet,  are  most  con- 
fidently reported  to  have  been  of  the  most  serious  and  destructive  nature. 
Wearied  by  losses,  and  despairing  of  future  success,  the  assailants  at  length 
raised  the  siege,  but  their  misfortunes  ended  not  with  the  abandonment  of  their 
enterprizg.:  for  their  fleet,  on  its  return  to  port,  being  overtaken  by  a  tempest 
off  the  Sicilian  coast,  was  in  great  measure  destroyed. 

From  this  time,  the  Constantinopolitan  empire  appears  to  have  enjovcd  at 
least  a  naval  quietude  from  the  Saracens,  till  the  seventh  century  had  drawn 
nearly  to  a  close.  After  an  invasion  of  Africa,  rendered  successful  by  the 
treachery  of  Sergius,  the  general  who  commanded  the  imperial  troops,  and  a 
subsequent  expulsion  from  their  conquest  by  means  of  the  gallantry  of  the 
successor  to  that  traitor,  the  Saracens  had  once  more  recourse  to  the  equip- 
ment of  a  fleet.  It  rendered  the  most  material  service  to  their  very  despe- 
rate cause,  for  having  obliged  the  Roman  x;hief  to  retreat,  in  the  best  manner 
he  could,  to  the  sea  coast,  he  was,  with  the  greatest  difliculty,  able  to  reimbark 
his  troops,  and  efiect  his  retreat  by  sea  to  Constantinople. 

The  contest  was  continued  with  the  utmost  energy  and  fury  on  both  sides, 
but  was,  for  a  few  years  after  the  event  last  mentioned,  confined  totally  to  mili- 
tary operations.  Not  long,  however,  subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  the 
eighth  century,  Justinian  the  Second,  who  after  having  been  driven  from  the 
imperial  throne,  and  compelled  to  live  in  obscurity  for  some  years,  had  been 
restored  to  his  dignity  by  the  exertions  and  friendship  of  Trebelis,  king  of  Bul- 
garia, totally  unmindful  of  the  service  and  assistance  which  had  been  ren- 
dered him,  made  war  on  that  prince,  and  equipped  the  most  powerful  arma- 
ment the  empire  was  capable  of  furnishing.  The  operations  of  his  army, 
which  burst  at  once  like  a  torrent  into  Thrace,  were  completely  unsuccessful ; 
his  troops  were  defeated,  and  he  himself  obliged  to  make  his  escape  to  Constan- 
tinople on  board  a  light  vessel.  The  fury  of  his  navy  was  destined  to  fall  ou 
SI  different  quarter ;  but  no  other  information  is  given  concerning  it,  except 

ttte  of  the  Greek,  or,  as  It  might  now  be  called,  of  the  Saracen  fire,  was  continued  to  the  middle  of  Ac 
fourteenth  century,  when  the  aetentific  or  casual  compound  of  nitre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal,  cfllected  s 
flpw  revolution  b  the  art  of  war,  and  the  history  of  mankind." 
•  S^  p.  136. 

the 
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the  cruelty  of  the  orders  issued  to  the  commandiug  officers,  and  the  horrid 
precision  with  which  they  were  carried  into  execution. 

About  the  year  7 1 2,  the  Saracens  again  revived  their  fornier  and  apparently 

roost  favourite  scheme  of  laying  siege  to  Constantinople.     But  information  of 

their  intention  having  been  conveyed  to  Anastasius,  who,  after  the  assassination 

of  Justinian  the  Second,  and  the  deposition  of  Philippicus,  had  ascended  the 

throne,  he  immediately  ordered  a  considerable  number  of  light  gallies  to  be 

constructed,   for  the    purpose  of  opposing  their  passage  through  that  narrow 

streight,  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Dardanelles.     The  Saracens,  finding 

their  project  discovered,  and  having  placed  their  principal  hope  of  success  on 

being  able  to  make  a  sudden  and  unopposed  attack,  or  what  is  commonly  called 

a  coup  de  main,  directed  the  course  of  their  fleet  to  Phoenicia.     In  consequence 

of  this  measure,  the  emperor  on  his  part  ordered  the  imperial  armament  to 

rendezvous  at  Rhodes,  where  a  mutiny  taking  place,  not  only  rendered  his 

whole  plan  of  operations  abortive,  but  caused   the  whole  body   of  mariners 

and  soldiers  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to   him,  and  declare   in  favour  of 

Theodosius,  who,  though  a  person  of  mean  extraction,  had  found  means  ta 

insinuate  himself  into  the  favour  of  those  peoj^e. 

The  usurper  immediately  determined  on  taking  the  most  decisive  and  spi^ 
rited  measures  in  support  of  his  newly  acquired  dignity,  and  proceeding  at 
the  head  of  that  armament  which  had  raised  him  to  the  throtie,  resolved  to 
undertake  the  siege  of  Constantinople  itself.  In  this  cnterprize  he  proved 
more  successful  than  his  rebellious  usurpation  merited,  having  made-  himself 
master  of  the  city,  after  a  close  investiture  by  sea  and  land  for  the  space  of 
six  months^  Successful,  however,  as  his  operations  proved  in  their  com* 
mencement,  he  was  unable  to  keep  possession  of  his  assumed  diadem ;  for  Leo^ 
who  had  been  appointed  generalissimo  by  Anastasius,  being  powerfully  sup- 
ported not  only  by  the  Imperialists,  but  by  the  Saracens  themselves,  defeated 
the  army  of  Theodosius>  which  was  to-  oppose  him,  under  the  comnnand  of  his 
son,  and  compelled  him  to  abdicate  his  short-lived  honours..  About  the  year 
719,  the  Saracens,  who  with  that  versatility  which  constantly  marked  their  poll* 
tical  conduct,  had  taken  up  arms  against  Leo,  the  creature  of  their  own^  power^ 
invested  Constantinople  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  naval  force  employed 
on  this  occasion,  consisted,  according  to  report,  of  two  distinct,  and,,  accoj:ding 
to  the  term  used  by  historians,  mighty  fleets :  one  equipped  in*  Egypt,  the 
other  in  Africa.     These  extensive  preparations  were  nevertheless  incapable  o^ 

effecting; 
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efFccting  the  bopcxJ-for  purpose,  the  greater  part  of  the  fleet  having  been  de* 
stroyed  either  by  the  Greek  fire^  of  which  mention  has  been  already  made,  or 
by  those  storms^  and  natural  operations  of  nature,  which  not  unfrequcntly 
render  the  best  concerted  plans  ineffectual.  At  length,  after  a  continued  but 
unsuccessful  series  of  assault  for  the  space  of  several  months,  which  some  his- 
torians have  prolonged  even  to  the  extent  of  two  years,  the  besiegers  were 
compelled  to  nelinquish  their  project  with  disgrace. 

Disappointed  in  this  attempt,  the  Saracen  chief,  rendered  more  dreadfully 
furious  by  his  discomfiture,  sought  to  repair  his  wounded  reputation  by  falling, 
with  effect,  on  some  less  invulnerable  quarter ;  but  dying  ere  the  armament 
Was  so  fully  completed  as  political  prudence  required,  the  command  devolved 
on  his  successor, .  named  Ized,  who,  with  an  energy  and  furious  zeal  which 
marked  every  tnterprize  undertaken  by  the  people  whom  he  led,  ravaged  the 
coasts  not  only  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  but  felling  afterwards  on  Sardinia,  reduced 
it  to  as  great  an  extremity,  as  a  desultory  eiq)edition,  and  the  dreadful  chas* 
tisement  of  what  is  called  fire  and  sword,  was  capable  of  effecting.  After 
this  exertidn,  the  naval  operations  of  what  might  be  quaintly  called,  at  that 
time,  the  world,  appeared  to  be  totally  suspended  for  the  space  o£  thirteen 
years;  when  Leo  caused  a  very  extensive  naval  armament  to  be  fitted  out, 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  Italy  to  subjection,  and  compelling  its  inhabitants 
to  embrace  the  same  religious  principles  which  were  adopted  by  himself. 
Misfortune,  however,  frustrated  the  tyrannical  attempt,  for  his  fleet  was  almost 
totally ,  annihilated  by  a  dreadful  tempest  which  it  encountered  when  in  thd 
Adriatic.  An  interval  of  nine  years  continuance,  during  which  no  mention  is 
made  of  any  naval  expedition  having  taken  place,  followed  the  misfortune  just 
mentioned.  The  Saracens  then  finding  themselves  much  pressed,  particularly 
iu  consequence  of  Constantine,  who  had  succeeded  Leo  as  emperor  of  the  east, 
having  iiivaded  their  territory,  equipped  a  very  formidable  naval  force,  which 
thty  5ent  to  Cyprus*  where,  according  to  a  previous  arrangement,  a  consider- 
able number  of  gallies^  or  other  vcsselsy  properly  and  particularly  equipped  for 
war,  together  with  a  fleet  of  transports  filled  with  land  forces  were  to  have 
joined,  and,  if  it  were  possible  to  indulge  such  an  hope,  set  all  opposition  at 
defiance. . 

Tbe  expedition  and  superior  intelligence  of  the  imperialists  frustrated  the 
whole  of  the  plan.  The  fleet  from  Constantinople  attacking  its  enemies 
unexpectedly,  and  at  a  time  when  they  were  totally  unprepared  to  receive 

them, 
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them,  destroyed  the  whole  of  this  very  formidable  force,  three  vessels  excepted, 
which  appeared  as  though  exempted  by  fate  fronj  the  general  disaster,  for  the 
purpose  of  spreading  dismay  more  expeditiously,  and  conveying  to  their  coun- 
trymen or  adherents  the  earliest  possible  intelligence  of  the  destruction  which 
had  overwhelmed  their  unfortunate  friends  and  companions.     This  melancholy 
event  appeared  to  have  convinced  the  Saracens  how  futile  the  attempt  would 
be,  should  they  again  endeavour  to  raise  themselves  into  public  or  national  con- 
sequence by  the  assistance  of  a  naval  power  or  fleet,  for  they  totally  abstained 
from  any  similar  attempt  for  the  space  of  nearly  fifty  years.     Having  then,  as 
the  forerunner  of  their  future  operations,  collected  an  immense  army,  amount- 
ing, in  the  report  of  some  historians,  to  no  less  than  three  hundred  thousand 
fighting  men,   they  compelled  Nicephorus,  the  emperor,    who  then  reigned, 
to  consent  to  the   payment  of  an  heavy  annual  tribute,  with  other  very  dis- 
graceful terms,  as  the  price  of  an  ignominious  peace.     This  treaty,  according  to 
the  general  custom  of  nations  with  respect  to  such  as  are  made  under  similar 
circumstances,  being  as  scandalously  broken,  as  it  had  been  submissively  entered 
into,  the  conquerors,  in  the  following  year,  to  render  their  depredations  still  more 
effectual,  equipped  a  very  numerous  fleet,  with  which  they  attacked  the  island 
of  Rhodes,  and  ravaged  it  with  the  most  perfect  impunity.     The  success  was 
not,  however,  accomplished  without  mischief  to  themselves,  the  armament  of 
the  invaders  having  been  assaulted  on  its  return  home,  and  almost  totally  ann!* 
hilated  by  a  tremendous  tempest. 

With  the  event  just  mentioned,  it  becomes  necessary  to  close  this  section  of 
history,  with  respect  to  the  Roman  and  Constantinopolitan  empires.  It  ha^ 
not  been  possible  to  avoid  interweaving  with  them,  that  of  almost  every  other 
nation  in  the  universe,  which  during  the  same  period  merited  the  appellation  of 
a  maritime  power,  or  occasionally,  through  necessity,  was  compelled  to  assume 
that  character.  The  commencement  of  the  ninth  century  forms  rather  a  re- 
markable epoch  in  the  political  history  of  the  world ;  and  it  certainly  were 
improper  not  to  embrace  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  drawing  a  compa- 
rative view  of  the  state  of  nations  with  respect  to  nautical  pursuits.  At  the 
birth  of  the  emperor  Charles,  better  known  to  the  world  by  the  distinguishing 
appellation  of  Charlemagne;  the  empire  of  the  west,  considered  as  the  true 
representative  of  one  part  of  the  ancient  Roman  dominion,  had  completely 
sunk  beneath  the  horizon,  nor  did  it  ever  throw  out  the  smallest  emanation  of 
that  splendour  with  which  it  had  once  astonished  the  greater  part  of  the 

Vol.  L  D  4  world. 
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world.  Even  the  embers  of  its  power  appeared  as  though  totally  extinguisfacd  j 
but  the  genius  of  Charles,  aided  by  his  intrepidity  and  general  ability,  both  as 
a  warrior  and  a  statesman,  attempted  to  revive  its  fallen  consequence  under  the 
same  title,  though  the  spot  from  whence  it  was  derived,  became  far  removed* 
Notwithstanding  the  dominion  or  rule  of  this  great  man  extended  over  a  very 
considerable  part  of  Europe,  yet  neither  necessity  nor  inclination  appeared  to 
have  raised  in  him  the  smallest  ambition  of  becoming  a  naval,  as  he  had  already 
rendered  himself  a  military  potentate.  The  cause  is  too  obvious  to  require 
the  necessity  of  explanation,  and  turns  exactly  on  the  same  point  as  that,  which 
in  the  instance  of  Rome,  produced  an  almost  total  neglect  of  maritime  pursuits, 
far  as  they  were  connected  with  the  measures  of  the  government,  or  state. 
Mature,  or  rather  Providence,  Which  had  permitted  his  conquests,  had  put  him 
in  possession  of  local  advantages  sufficient  to  have  allowed  the  establishment 
of  a  navy,  which,  in  respect  to  force,  might  have  subjugated  the  universe* 
But  though  national  equity  or  justice  may  probably  not  hold  forth  chains  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  fetter  the  mind,  or  the  ambition  of  a  conqueror,  wisdom  fre* 
quently  does  :  so  did  it  prove,  in  respect  to  the  emperor  Charles.  His  army 
had  reduced  under  his  subjection  a  territory  which  he  knew,  was  quite  as 
extensive  as  the  human  mii>d  was  capable  of  attending  to  the  interests,  and 
protection  of,  circumstances,  than  which  there  were  none  so  likely  to  enforce 
the  implicit  obedience,  and  ensure  the  quiet  submission  of  his  people.  To 
have  equipped  fleets  for  the  gaudy  but  insignificant  purpose  of  conquering  dis- 
tant countries,  over  which  but  a  merely  nominal  dominion  could  be  maintained, 
would  have  been  derogatory  not  only  to  the  character  of  a  great  prince,  but  of 
a  man  possessed  of  common  sagacity.  None  of  those  districts  or  states,  on 
whom  his  territories  bordered,  appeared  willing  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  his. 
reign  by  this  new  mode  of  attack,  iK>r  perhaps  were  they  capable  of  doing  it^ 
had  they  been  so  disposed,  owing  to  their  inferiority  in  respect  to  power. 

The  Venetians,  whose  state  was  then  almost  in  its  infancy,  appeared,  at  that 
time,  as  the  only  people  who  even  in  after  ages  might  be  capable  of  exciting 
the  alarm,  or  drawing  upon  them  the  naval  vengeance  of  the  newly  erected 
empire*  The  origin  of  this  state  is  too  singular  an  instance  of  what  human 
assiduity  and  perseverance  is  capable  of  effecting,  to  be  passed  over  in  dis- 
graceful silence,  Drrven  by  the  furious  conduct  of  the  Huns  from  the  lands 
they  had  inherited  from  their  forefathers ;  the  preservation  of  what  was  called 
tkeir  independence,  though  it  Were  perhaps  nearer  the   truth  to   say,   their 

lives, 
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fiveSy  and  such  miserable  remnant  as  they  were  capable  of  cqlleetiag  out  of 
the  wreck  of  their  fortunes^  waa  the  first  object  of  their  coDcern*  They 
retired  to  a  cluster  of  small  islands,  situated,  as  is  well  known,  at  the  head  of 
the  Adriatic  sea  *,  and  this  emigration,  if  the  event  could  be  said  to  deserve 

that 

♦  Mr.  Gibbon  gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  origin  of  this  people :— "  It  19  a  sayinjr 
worthy  of  the  ferocious  pride  of  Alaric,  that  the  grass  never  grew  on  the  spot  where  his  horse  stood. 
Yet  the  savage  destroyer,  undesignedly,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  republic,  which  revived,  in  die  feudal 
atate  of  Europe,  the  art  and  spirit  of  commercial  in4ustry.  The  celebrated  name  of  Venice,  or  Veitetia, 
\vas  formerly  diffused  over  a  large  and  fertile  province  of  Italy,  from  the  con^nes  of  Panoonia,  to  the 
river  Addua,  and  from  the  Po  to  the  Rhaetian,  and  Julian  Alps.  Before  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians, 
fifty  Venetian  cities  flourished  in  peace  and  prosperity.  Apuleia  was  placed  in  the  most  conspicoout 
station,  but  the  ancient  dignity  of  Padua  was  supported  by  agriculture  and  manu£u:tures ;  and  the  pro* 
perty  of  6ve  hundred  citiaeosi  who  were  entitled  to  the  equestrian  rank,  must  hav«  aiiioiinlo4  at  the 
strictest  cpmputa^n,  to  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Many  fiumlies  of  Aquileia, 
Padua,  and  the  adjacent  towns,  who  fled  from  the  sword  of  the  Huns,  found  a  safe  though  obscure 
refuge  in  the  neighbouring  islands.  At  the  extremity  of  the  gulph  where  the  Adriatic  ftKbly  imitates 
die  tides  of  the  ocean,  near  an  hundred  small  islands  are  separated  by  shallow  water  from  the  coatinent^ 
and  protected  from  the  waves  by  several  long  slips  of  laiul,  which  admit  the  entrance  of  vessels  dirong^ 
some  secret  and  narrow  channels.  Till  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  these  remote  an4  se<)uestere4 
spots  remained  without  cultivation,  without  inhabitants,  and  almost  without  a  name ;  but  the  manners 
of  the  Venetian  fugitives,  their  arts,  and  their  government,  were  gradually  formed  by  their  new  situa« 
lion ;  and  one  of  the  epbtles  of  Cassiodorus,  which  describes  their  condition  about  seventy  years  after- 
wards,  PMy  be  copsidered  aa  the  prii^itive  naenument  of  the  republic.  The  mbister  of  Theodoric 
compares  them,  in  his  quaint  declamatory  stile,  to  water  fowl,  who  had  fixed  their  nests  in  the  bosom ' 
of  the  waves ;  and  though  he  allows  that  the  Venetian  provinces  had  formerly  contained  many  noble 
families,  he  insinuates,  that  they  were  now  reduced  by  misfortune  to  the  same  level  of  humble  poverty. 
Fish  was  the  common,  and  almost  universal  food  of  every  rank.  Their  only  treasure  consisted  ia  the 
plenty  of  salt,  which  they  extracted  firom  the  sea,  and  the  exchange  of  that  commodity,  so  essential'  to 
human  life,  was  substituttxl  in  the  neighbouring  n^arkets  to  th#  currency  of  gold  and  silver.  A  peoplcip* 
whose  habitations  might  be  doubtfully  assigned  to  the  earth  or  water,  soon  became  alike  familiar  with 
die  two  elements,  and  the  demands  of  avarice  succeeded  to  those  of  necessity.  The  islandci),  who 
from  Grado  to  Chiozza  were  intimately  connected  with  each  other,  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Italy 
ky  Ae  secure,  though  laborious  navigation  of  tha  rivers  and  inUnd  canals.  Their  vessels,  which  were 
continually  encreasing  in  slz/c  and  npmber,  visited  oil  tlie  harbours  of  the  gulph ;  and  d)e  nuuriago 
which  Venice  annually  celebrates  with  the  Hs^driatic,  was  contracted  in  her  early  infiuicy.  The  epistle 
of  Cassiodorus  is  addressed  to  tlie  military  tribunes ;  and  he  exhorts  them,  in  a  mild  tone  of  authority, 
JO  animate  the  zeal  of  their  countrymen  for  the  public  service,  which  required  their  assistance,  to 
transport  die  magazines  of  wme  and  oil  from  the  province  of  Istria  to  the  royal  city  of  Ravemuu  *rhc 
aasbigooua  oftce  of  these  magistrates  is  explained  by  the  tradition,  that  in  the  twelve  principal  islanda 
twolvc  triiHipes  or  judges  were  creatsd  by  annual  and  popubu-  election.  The  existence  of  die  Venc- 
dap  republic  under  die  Godiic  kingdom  of  Italy,  as  attested  by  Ac  same  audieadc  rocord^  whidi  annw 
hilates  dieir  lofty  claim  of  original  and  perpetual  independance.'* 

Dd9  In 
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that  term,  took  place  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  Situation  and 
nature  seemed  to  point  out  to  these  distressed  persons  the  peculiar  path 
which  it  became  their  interest  to  pursue.  They  were  not  neglectful  of  the 
opportunity,  and  its  manifold  advantages  ;  but  their  emersion  from  obscurity 
to  consequence  proved  slow,  though  progressive.  Cassiodorus,  making  mention 
of  the  same  people,  who  acquired  the  name  of  Venetians  from  the  terri- 
tory which  they  had  left,  at  the  commencement  of  the  following,  or  sixth 
century,  after  mentioning  the  spot  or  spots  where  they  had  thought  proper  to 
settle,  observes,  they  had  no  other  fence  against  the  waves  than  hurdles  ;  no 
other  food  but  fish ;  no  wealth  besides  their  boats,  and  no  merchandize  but 
salt,  which  they  exchanged  for  other  provisions.  Insignificant,  however,  as 
the  origin  of  the  Venetians,  considered  as  a  state,  might  be,  and  slow  as  the 
steps  were  by  which  they  acquired  power,  they  had  certainly  raised  themselves 
into  no  -inconsiderable  degree  of  respectability,  at  the  time  of  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne,  among  the  Italian  potentates  or  divisions  of  that  country.  Italy 
was  then  divided  into  four  districts,  or  territories,  which  in  the  language  of 
history  are  termed  states.  The  first  of  these  was  held  by  the  Venetians,  the 
second  by  the  Lombards,  the  third  by  the  Popes,  and  the  fourth  by  the  Empe- 
rors of  the  East.  The  Venetians,  it  was  observed,  by  the  extensive  trade 
which  they  carried*  on  in  the  Levant,  had  acquired  very  extensive  political 
consequence,  and  possessing  a  number  of  vessels,  held  no  small  influence  iit 
the  public  affairs  of  Italy,  although  it  does  not  appear  they  were  at  that  time 
possessed  of  any  towns  or  districts  on  the  main  land  or  continent. 

The  foregoing  fact,  with  the  remark  on  it,  stands  as  one  of  the  most  incon- 
trovertible proofs,  that  great  territorial  dominion  is  by  no  means  so  essen- 
tially necessary  to  political  greatness  as  some  persons  have  effected  to  consider 
it.  Corroborating  instances  of  this  truth  have  occurred  in  other  quarters  of  the 
world,  of  which  the  Genoese,  rivals  to  the  Venetians  in  former  times,  and  the 
Hollanders,  at  least  in  respect  to  conduct,  at  a  much  more  recent  period,  may 
serve  as  examines.  The  empire  of  Charlemagne,  erected  entirely  by  military 
prowess,  was  maintained  in  its  short-lived  zenith  totally  by  the  same  means* 
It  may  be  easily  conceived,  from   the  peculiar  nature  of  its  extent,  com- 

In  a  note  b  added,  Paul  the  deacon  (de  Gestis  Langobard,  I.  it.  c.  xiv.  p.  784.)  describes  the  pro* 
vinces  of  Italy  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  century.— -<^  Venetia  non  solum  in  paucis  insulis  quas  nun^ 
Yenetias  didhuis  constat*     Sed  ejus  terminus  a  Pannonix  finibus  usque  Adduam  fluvium^  proteiatur." 
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prising  Germany,  Hungary,  and  France,  together  with  a  considerable  part 
of  Spain,  and  of  Italy,  that  maritime  pursuits  had  no  necessary  share  either  in 
its  defence,  or  its  first  creation.  But  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Great  may, 
without  any  forcible  stretch  of  the  fancy  or  imagination,  be  considered  as  the 
aera  from  whence  sprung  the  root  or  parent  of  that  enthusiastic  spirit,  which 
some  centuries  later  burst  forth  like  a  torrent,  and  urged  many  of  the  most  gal- 
lant, daring  personages  in  the  universe,  professing  one  species  of  faith,  to 
attempt  its  propagation,  by  displaying  a  conduct  diametrically  opposite  to  its 
own  tenets,  a  thirst  of  blood. 

Europe,  which  at  this  time  might  be  considered  as  a  moiety  of  the  universe, 
appeared  to  be  peopled  by  three  distinct  and  separate  classes  of  beings,  differing 
from  each  other  as  widely  as  creatures  of  the  same  species  could  do,  in  their 
habits,  their  passions,  and  their  pursuits.  The  ancient  spirit  of  the  Romans, 
together  with  the  unceasing  thirst  of  military  fame  and  glory,  were,  as  just 
remarked,  in  some  measure  resuscitated  under  the  auspices  of  the  emperor,  on 
whom  it  became  a  natural  and  incumbent  duty  to  foster  those  opinions  from 
which  his  own  title  must,  as  he  well  knew,  naturally  expect  support.  The  Van- 
dals, the  Huns,  and  the  Goths,  the  grand  oppressors  and  depredators  of  that  ter- 
ritory of  which  he  had  erected  himself  into  the  sovereign,  had,  through  a  variety 
of  circumstances  before  explained,  either  totally  ceased  to  exist  as  a  public  body^ 
and  people,  or  had  sunk  into  their  original  state  of  contemptible  obscurity.  Theif 
successors  possessed  not,  as  yet,  sufficient  spirit  and  strength  to  render  them* 
selves  formidable,  or  even  conspicuous ;  and  the  pursuits  adopted  by  the  third 
division  or  class  of  mankind  were,  if  not  in  embryo,  at  best  but  in  a  mere  in- 
fantine state.  Commerce,  which  appeared  as  the  only  cherisher  and  promoter 
of  the  science  of  navigation,  or  the  art  of  constructing  vessels,  appeared,  as  it 
were,  monopolised  by  a  people  so  insignificant,  as  not  to  excite  the  jealousy, 
or  even  attract  the  notice  of  their  neighbours.  The  contracted  limits  of  their 
domains  were,  for  ages,  an  happy  and  sufficient  reason  why  the  infant  state  was 
not  strangled  in  its  very  birth  ;  and  the  harmless  avocations  of  the  inhabitants 
caused  them  to  be  regarded,  by  the  imperial  candidates  for  military  fame,, 
with  an  eye  of  philanthropy  and  admiration,  instead  of  distrust.  So  widely 
did  the  ambition  of  one  party,  and  the  humility  of  another,  cause  their  tempers 
to  diverge,  that  it  appeared  scarcely  within  the  bounds  of  natural  possibility  for 
them  ever  to  clash,  or  even  to  come  nearly  in  contact  with  each  other*  To 
this  cause  may  principally  be  attributed  the  revival  of  maritime  pursuits,  the 
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splendid  political  rank,  which  the  state  of  Venice,  in  subsequent  ages,  acquired, 
und  the  short  duration  of  that  dazzling  military  greatness  which,  as  before 
remarked,  burst  forth  as  a  meteor  under  the  auspices  of  Charlemagne* 

It  is  not  a  little  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  origin  and  growth  of  all  com- 
mercial states,  as  well  as  their  history,  far  as  can  be  traced  from  the  earliest  ages 
of  the  world,  have  been  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  similar  to  each  other.  Sur- 
rounded by  countries  and  kingdoms  devoted  to  the  profession  of  arms,  and  the 
acquisition  of  dominion  by  conquest,  they  have  been  cherished  and  nurtured  a& 
the  best  beloved  children  of  an  haughty,  an  arrogant  parent.  The  savage 
disposition  of  the  latter  has  appeared  wonderfully  softened  by  the  endearments 
and  engaging  attractions  of  the  infant,  who  has  rapidly  thriven  under  the 
caresses  of  its  protector.  Its  growing  youth  has,  generally  speaking,  displayed 
an  occasional  frowardness,  which  has  soon  weakened  the  first  ties  of  affection, 
and,  encreasing  with  the  acquisition  of  more  manly  strength  and  years,  has 
caused  an  assumption  of  equal  consequence  with  that  of  the  foster  sire :  a 
conduct  which  has  rarely,  if  ever,  failed  to  rouse  his  natural  ferocity,  and  cause 
first  the  disherison,  to  which  has  frequently  followed  the  total  demolition  of  tha 
imprudent  child. 

After  the  ruin  of  the  Phoenicians  had  taken  place,  the  subsequent  candi-» 
dates  for  commercial  consequence  were  few  in  number,  and  far  inferior,  in 
point  of  rank,  to  those  first  professors,  who  had  raised  the  pursuit  so  high  in 
itstimation.  The  Grecians,  the  Carthaginians,  the  Romans,  all  afi^ted  to 
regard  it  with  contempt,  and  even  suffer  it  to  be  embraced  by  those  only  be- 
longing to  their  community,  who  were  content  to  sacrifice  what  was  considered 
iglory,  to  pecuniary  advantage,  and  the  ignominious  acquisition  of  wealth,  by  any 
other  means  than  that  of  the  sword.  Considered  as  the  maxims  of  a  government 
entirely  military,  they  were  certainly  correct ;  for  although  a  social  intercourse 
between  different  countries  may  soften  the  manners,  polish  the  mind,  and 
enlarge  the  understanding  of  man,  yet  those  artificial  acquisitions  and  advan- 
tages serve  only  to  weaken,  and  shake  the  power  or  influence  of  such  a  state 
over  its  subjects,  whether  distant  or  domestic,  who  arc  ignorant  of  any  other 
public  cement  than  the  ravages  of  war,  and  military  coercion.  All  inter- 
change of  commodities  not  fairly  and  unequivocally  considered  as  of  the  first 
necessity,  was  thought  a  promotion  of  luxury,  an  enervation  of  manners,  and  a 
consequent  injury  to  that  national  ferocity,  without  which,  it  was  considered 
impossible  any  national  glory  could  possibly  exist.    Under  the  prevalence  and 
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bias  of  such  ideac,  k  would  have  been  -extremely  wonderful  if  mercantile  pur- 
suits had  in  any  degree  flourished.  It  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  much 
more  extraordinary,  that  reflecting  dn  the  enormous  weight  of  prejudice,  which 
those  who  were  hardy  enough  to  addict  themselves  to  commerce,  had  to  con- , 
tend  against,  that  it  did  not  totally  sink  bemeath  the  pressure,  and  become,  as  it 
were,  obliterated  from  the  human  mind*  Necessity,  nevertheless,  on  some 
occasions,  and  avarice  on  others^  served  to  preserve  through  many  centuries 
what  certainly  might  be  considered  its  lingering  existence,  when  compared 
with  the  magnitude  and  the  power  of  the  countries  themselves  ;  till  at  length, 
that  violent  and  general  convulsion,  occasioned  by  the  inroads  and  devastations 
of  the  Vandals,  the  Goths,  and  the  Huns,  appeared  to  have  put  a  final  termi- 
nation to  its  existence. 

Dormant,  however,  for  a  short  time  only,  till  a  scion,  casually  planted  in  an 
obscure,  and  neglected,  but  on  that  tery  account  a  sale  corner  of  the  world, 
bad  taken  sufficient  root  to  promise  the  future  growth,  soon  began  to  shoot 
forth  its  bradiches,  and  display  its  flourishing,  though  youthful  state.  The 
marine  architects  of  fornaer  ages  had  prmcipally,  if  not  entirely,  been  under 
the  necessity  of  bendmg  their  minds  to  the  exigencies  of  war,  or  the  extrava- 
gant vanity  of  their  sovereign.  The  fleets  of  Asdrubal,  Scipio,  and  their  sue* 
cessors,  the  floating  caatles  of  Ptolemy  Philadclphas,  or  Caligula,  might  have 
called  forth  the  exertions  of  the  ablest  mechanics  of  the  time  ;  but  no  one  has, 
as  yet,  been  hardy  enough  to  assert,  that  Archimedes  ever  bestowed  a  hhv 
mentis  attention  in  considering  and  explainmg  what  would  be  the  propo'est 
form  which  could  be  given  to  a  vessel  intended  solely  for  mercantile  purposes. 
Except  among  the  Phoenicians,  (who  with  a  prudent  precaution  combined  the 
{)urposes  of  War  and  commerce,  well  knowing  that  the  welfare  of  one  must 
inevitably  depend  on  the  support  of  the  other)  the  galley,  if  it  be  fair  to  bestow 
on  it  that  term,  belonging  to  the  merchant  was  built  in  the  most  artless  manner 
possible  consistent  with  absolute  safety,  a  practice  which  may  in  some  measure 
reconcile  to  the  belief  of  ouxlerns,  the  accounts  of  those  enormous  vessels  which 
are  reported  to  have  been  constructed  in  the  earliest  ^es,  when  they  reflect, 
that  according  to  objects  which  they  may  cause  to  pass  daily  before  their  own 
eyes,  a  common  lighter  may  equaU  if  not  exceed,  in  tonnage,  a  vessel  which, 
because  more  scientifically  formed  in  certain  points,  has  been  enabled  to  circum- 
navigate the  world.. 

The 
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The  Venetians,  placing  before  their  eyes  the  conduct  of  that  people  ♦,  whose 
example  they  appeared  so  desirous  of  following,  and  whose  acquired  greatness 
they  were  consequently  ambitious  of  emulating,  soon  as  they  began  to  feel 
themselves  possessed  of  such  power  as  enabled  them  to  give  the  fishing-boat  of 
their  ancestors  a  more  consequential  form,  immediately  resolved  on  combining, 
far  as  could  be  found  possible,  the  two  points  which  are  the  only  incentives  to 
an  acquisition  of  maritime  greatness.  By  steps  almost  insensible,  they  ac- 
quired both  wealth  and  strength,  without  exciting  envy  in  those  who  might 
have  crushed  them,  and  whose  favour  they  had  acquired,  in  a  very  considerable 
degree,  either  by  flattering  their  pride,  under  a  constant  profession  of  dependance, 
or  pampering  their  luxury  through  the  medium  of  a  profession,  which,  in  the 
midst  of  the  sensual  gratification  derived  from  it,  they  af?icted  to  despise.  Soon 
as  the  advantages  acquired  by  the  Venetians  from  their  peculiar  occupation  be- 
came apparent  to  the  world,  it  was  found  necessary  not  only  to  profess  the  hi- 
tention,  but  to  possess  the  means  of  defending  them  by  force.  The  galley  of 
war  accompanied  that  of  the  merchant ;  and,  as  though  it  were  in  compliment 
to  the  genius  and  temper  of  their  protector  Charlemagne,  they  professed  them- 
selves, with  all  due  humility,  ready  to  embrace  the  profession  of  arms  on  all 
occasions,  when  the  peculiarity  of  their  own  occupations  would  permit  it,  or  he 
should  consider  it  conducive  either  to  their  interests,  or  to  his  own. 

The  emperor,  flattered  by  the  demeanour  as  well  as  seriously  gratified,  perhaps, 
on  contemplating  the  power  of  those  whom  he  scarcely  considered  in  an  higher 
light  than  that  of  vassals,  and  whom  he  had  himself  contributed  materially  to 
the  greatness  of,  addicted  himself  totally  to  those  pursuits  which  his  high  spirit 
made  congenial  to  him.  The  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Charlemagne 
might  be  considered  as  the  birth-day  of  chivalry,  and  the  same  spirit  or  propen- 
sity progressively  acquired  strength  till  the  disuse  of  missile  weapons,  and  the 
use  of  gunpowder  put  a  sudden  period  to  it.  The  bows  or  forecastles  of  the 
gallies  were  covered  with  a  platform,  on  which  the  soldiers,  who  were  always 
selected  for  that  purpose  from  the  flower  of  the  army,  could  stand  as  on  d'-y 
land,  and  direct  their  arrows  at  pleasure  against  the  bodies  of  their  foes.  Every 
possible  contrivance,  however,  was  made  use  of,  that  was  considered  capable 
of  contributing  to  their  defence,  and  improvements  introduced,  by  diff^erent 
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countries,  iato  -^c  jwjiftufacturc  of  anmcwr^  'wcrc  adopted  wtb  C90si4cMi^)ljr 
greater  carnestucsw,  in  respect  to  thoee  who  were  engaigpd  in  the  sea  service^ 
than  in  any  other.    There  :ajce,  j:ierha)ps,  few  more  rerxiarkftWe  e.pgohs  in  the 
naval  history  of  the  world  than  the  ninth  century.     Tbf  scionce  pf  ajaritime 
war  appeared  to  have  undergone  a  sudden  and  wonderful  fchaugc,  and  the 
event  of  battle  began  no  longer  to  depend  principally  on  nautical  skill,  but 
became  regulated  by  the  personal  prowess  of  the  opposed  combatants.     The 
different  manoeuvres  contrived  for  gaining  the  wind,  or  taking  other  scientific* 
advantages  of  the  foe,  were  no  longer  practised  ;  no  more  were  the  oars  worked 
with  particular  energy,  and  the  galley  impelled  with  dexterity,  as  well  as  fury, 
for  the  purpose  of  assailaig  the  adversary  with  the  greatest  effect,  and  putting 
a  sudden  decisive  period  to  the  contest,  by  completely  destroying  the  opponent 
with  the  momentum  of  the  shock,  or  at  best  disabling  him  for  that  time  from 
entering  into  any  farther  contest.     The  vessels  of  the  parties  at  war  having 
grappled  each  other,  the  combatants,  with  cool  determinate  courage,  joined  in 
battle,  which  very  rarely  ceased  but  with  the  most  dreadful  slaughter  on  both 
sides,  effected  in  consequence  of  an  engagement  fought  literally  hand  to  hand. 
In  this  circumstance  alone,  did  the  encounters  of  the  more  modern  times  re- 
semble those  which  so  many  centuries  earlier,  had  taken  place  between  the 
Carthaginians  and  the  Romans.     During  their  rivalship,  although  such  modes 
of  decision  were  certainly  considered  uncommon,  yet  they  sometimes  occurred^ 
and  there  was  one  material  distinction  to  be  taken  also  into  the  account,  from 
which  very  distinction  may  be  traced  the  origin  of  the  individual  spirit  that  in- 
troduced and  fostered  the  proud,  but  no  means  unsalutary  rage  for  chivalry^ 
which,  however  it  might  on  some  grounds  be  supposed  to  further  and  promote 
the  cause  of  warfare,  had  certainly  no  inconsiderable  effect  on  softening  the 
manners,  and  improving  the  general  conduct  of  mankind.     From  the  same 
source  may  also  be  derived  that  enthusiasm,  and  thirst  for  military  glory,  which 
gave  birth  to  the  Crusades.     In  short,  the  function  of  a  soldier,  which  had  for 
centuries  been  certainly  ranked  as  liberal,  though  exercised  by  persons  in  the 
lower  orders  of  life,  became  on  a  sudden  singularly  raised,  and  was  considered 
as  debased  when  filled  by  men  destitute  of  pretensions  to  the  highest  orders  in 
society*     The  effect  produced  on  Marine  Architecture  was  such  as  was  natu- 
rally to  be  expected.     Splendor  and  magnificence  became  intermingled  with 
the  engines  of  war ;  and  without  attempting  to  emulate  the  ostentatious  vanity 
Vol,.  I.  E  e  of 
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of  Cleopatra  or  Caligula,  the  galley  of  Venice,  even  so  early  as  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, might  be  said  to  exceed  theth^  in  all  points,  which  did  not,  as  was  mani- 
fest in  the  former  instances,  as  well  as  others  which  occurred  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  world,  militate  against  real  use,  and  the  actual  necessities,  if  they 
may  be  so  termed,  of  a  state  of  war,  and  inveterate  hostility. 
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pute  among  the  Saxon  Chiefs y  many  of  whom y  together  with  some  of  the  unsub* 
dued  Britons y  apply  to  Charlemagne  for  Succour  against  Offa — the  Heptarchy 
destroyed  by  Egbert  j  who  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  King  of  all  England 
- — brief  Reflections  on  the  Naval  History  of  the  World  at  the  Time  of  Charle^ 
magne'*s  Death. 

^HE  history  of  Romey  wiicthcr  general,  or  confined  to  any  particular  branch, 
naturally,  as  it  were,  involves  with  it  that  of  the  greater  part  of  the  world 
distinctly  kno\yn  to  the  ancients.  America  continued  undiscovered  for  the 
space  of  nearly  seven  centuries  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Charlemagne;  China, 
the  remote  parts  of  India^  of  Africa,  and  of  Europe  itself,  although  the  actual 
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existence  of  such  territories  was  fully  known,  afforded  little  amusement,  and 
still  less  information,   to  that  vtry  inconsiderable  number  of  persons,  who, 
when  Rome  was  supposed  in  the  zenith  of  her  glory,  both  with  respect  to 
arras  and  arts^  addicted  themselves  solely  to  die  pursuit  of  scientific,  or  to  use 
a  more  abstract,^  and  perhaps  proper  term,  naechanical  knowl^.    The  customs 
of  the  ancients,  as  well  in  respect  to  their  public,  and  domestic  concerns,  as 
their  literary  pursuits,  were  of  that  nature  which  rather  forbad  enquiry  and 
investigation,  either  as  to  the  particular  arts  practised  by   countries  which 
Greece  and  Rome  progressively  considered  as  uncivilised,  or  the  history  of  those 
districts  which  were  despised,  as  being  in  a  state  of  almost  complete  igno* 
ranee  and  barbarism*     In  mechanics,  the  Romans  considered  themselves^  and 
generally  speakings  perhaps,  with  no  small  degree  of  truth,  superior  both  to 
the  people  they  subdued,  and  those  to  whose  arms,  in  the  later  ages,  they  them* 
selves  fell  a  sacrifice.     They  considered  the  knowlege  of  arts  so  interwoven, 
as  it  were,  with  their  very  natures,  that  it  was  impossible  it  should  ever  sink  ; 
literature  would  therefore  have  deemed  that  as  a  useles  waste  of  time,  which 
was  expended  in  preserving  to  posterity  information  supposed  to  be  not  in 
the  smallest  danger  of  being  ever  either  lost,  or  misconceived.     Thus  it  hap- 
penedi  that  while  the  poet,  the  rhetorician,  and  the  philoso{^er,  endeavoured 
by  their  several  labours  to  transmit  to  future  ages  such  information  or  amuse- 
ment, as  they  could  not  by  any  other  means  make  permanent  beyond  their 
own  lives  ;  the  arts,  with  the  means  of  cultivating,  ihem^  were  suffered  to 
rettuiin,  as  to  their  perfection,  or  advancement,  almost  without  exception,  in 
the  very  precarious  and  uncertain  existence,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  culti- 
vated them. 

It  was  sufficient  for  the  historians  to  record  the  names,  and  the  various  acts 
of  gaUantpy  committed  by  their  consuls  and  commanders,  whether  by  sea  or 
land,  for  they  totally  neglected  those  of  the  industrious  persons  who  equipped 
the  fleets,  or  the  mechanical  principles  on  which  they  conducted  their  art, 
notwithstanding  the  state  might  be  as  much  indebted,  on  the  ground  of  assi- 
duity and  ingenuity,  to  the  individuals  who  manufactured  the  arms,  as  it  was 
to  those  who  used  them.  From  the  distant  countries  which  they  over-rail, 
the  conquerors  carried  nothing  back  with  therti  to  Italy  but  the  spoils  of  those 
whom  they  plundered  without  remorse,  and  the  empty  glory  of  having  ex- 
tended the  limits  of  their  empire.  Those  regions  only,  whose  happy  distance 
from  that  crater  of  the  volcano^  Rome,  preserved  them  from  experiencing  the 
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dreadful  eflects  of  its  devastations,  were  permitted  to  pass  unc3q>lored  and  unen- 
skvved,  till  convenient  opportunity,  with  the  feme  either  of  their  wealdi,  or  the 
hixuries  with  which  they  aboondedy  served  as  a  stimulus  to  ami^ition,  avarice, 
or  epicuriism.  Some  nations^  there  were,  however,  who  preserved  their  inde^ 
pendance  to  the  last^  and  eidicr  happy  In  their  poverty,  held  forth  no  incoitives  to 
conquest,  or  &d\}  more  fortunate  in  tlieir  situation^  bade  defiance  to  it.  These 
countries  continued  to  enjoy  their  own  manners,  and  their  owa  artSy  pure  and 
uncontaminated.  They  n>ade  war  with  each  other,  and  they  concluded  peace 
when  fatigued  with  hostilities^  without  experiencing  the  dangerous  friendship, 
or  the  officious  interference,  of  the  mistress  of  the  world*  Their  commerce 
was  contracted:  their  motives  for  war,  and  their  arguments  for  peace,  were 
phin  and  unadorned  with  sophistry,  divested  of  at)  dipioma«ic  Moment  or  con^ 
trovcrsy,  and  as  simple  as  .the  arms  with  which  they  fought.  Widi  regard  to 
these  nations,  the  state  of  Marine  Architecture  had  probably  experienced  but 
little  advancement  during  the  space  of  thirty  centuries,  and  would,  in  all  hu- 
man probability,  have  continued  much  longer  in  the  same  unimproved  state, 
had  they  not  been  compelled  to  mingle  much  more  intimately  with  other 
countries,  which  were  fancifully  considered  more  civilised  than  themselves, 
than  they  had  in  early  times  been  accustomed  to  do. 

On  this  ground,  all  accounts  even  of  the  Chinese  themselves,  of  the  different 
Indian  and  African  nations  not  tributary  to  Rome,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
northern  division  of  Europe,  at  that  time  inhabited  by  nations  which  were 
considered,  and  with  some  j«Pstice,  uncivilised  and  barbarous,  is  either  so  invc-^ 
loped  in  doubt,  contradiction,  and  surmise,  as  to  render  it  better  fitted  as  a 
subject  for  romance  than  of  serious  history,  or  is  so  uninteresting,  as  to  become 
nugatory  and  irrelevant*    Nevertheless,  some  few  countries  and  nations  there 
were,  which>  spiritedly  breaking  through  the  bounds  apparently  prescribed  to 
them  by  providence,  and  the  policy  of  their  ancestors,  were  not  afraid  to  em* 
ploy  in  the  greatest  designs  the  very  humble  mean*;  which  the  infantine  state 
of  science  and  arts  amongst  them,  prevented  from  appearing  in  the  splendour 
they  certainly  would  have  done,  had  the  novices  been  more  fully  and  conve* 
niently  prepared.     Among  the  first  of  these  appear  the  Saxons,  a  people  de- 
rived, according  to  common  opinion,  from  the  ancient  Cimbri,  once  the  terror 
of  Rome,  when  rising  into  the  vMst  fknirishing  state,  and  prevented  only  by 
their  distance  from  becoming  equally  formidable,  after  she  had  passed  the 
2enith  of  her  power. 

The 
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The  prevalent  opinion  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  what  was  then  called  the 
Citnbrian  Chersonesus,  and  now  Jutland,  finding  their  country  overpeopled,  and 
that  it  afforded  too  scanty  provision  to  the  iipmense  numbers  w  ho  had  claims 
-on  the  productions  of  it,  sent  forth  three  colonies  of  adventurers  into  different 
quarters.  The  first,  bore  the  name  of  the  Suevi,  and  having  no  particular 
predilection  in  favour  of  naval  pursuits,  bent  their  march  by  land  into  Spain, 
where,  after  many  reverses  of  fortune,  they  fell  victims  to  the  superior  power 
of  the  Goths.  A  second  colony,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Franks,  pur- 
suing the  same  measures,  passed  into  Belgium,  and,  extending  their  ravages 
through  France,  penetrated  even  into  Spain.  The  third,  on  whom  was  be- 
stowed the  name  of  Saxons,  having  possessed  themselves  of  the  whole  country 
situated  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  extended  their  conquests,  with  con- 
siderable rapidity,  along  the  whole  coast  of  the  German  ocean.  The  interior 
of  the  countries  was  under  the  dominion  of  Rome,  and  the  fortresses  she  had 
established  for  the  joint  purpose  of  overawing  the  inhabitants,  and  protecting 
them  from  invaders,  preserved  the  tranquillity  of  them ;  but  the  shores  both 
of  Gaul  and  of  Britain  were  for  centuries  open  to  the  depredations  of  the 
Saxon  invaders. 

The  territory  which  they  had  seized  not  improbably  suggested  the  first  idea, 
which,  ripening  by  degrees  into  a  propensity  which  assumed  the  stubborn  form 
of  nature  itself,  caused  this  hardy  race  to  enter  with  avidity  into  the  laborious 
and  dangerous  occupations  of  fishing  and  piracy.  Success  in  their  first  attempt 
naturally  created  an  emulation  among  the  rest  of  their  countrymen.  Every 
tide,  as  has  been  judiciously  remarked,  might  float  down  the  Elbe  whole  fleets 
of  such  vessels  as  they  possessed,  which,  to  say  the  truth,  were  rude,  and  ill 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  naval  war.  The  prospect  of  the  ocean,  the  field  of 
adventure,  as  well  as  of  plunder  which  it  held  forth  to  these  hardy,  and  intrepid 
associates,  inflamed  their  minds  with  the  rage  of  curiosity,  the  thirst  of  power, 
and  the  lust  of  wealth.  Rlichcs  as  well  as  luxury  were  unknown ;  but  having 
indistinctly  heard  of  the  fancied  pleasures  which  attended  the  possession  of 
them,  they  resolved  to  inform  themselves  of  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  the  report. 
Allured  by  the  example,  or  invited  by  the  promises  of  their  neighbours,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  contiguous  states,  if  an  assemblage  of  people  in  so  rude  and 
uncivilised  a  community  could  be  said  to  deserve  that  name,  flocked  in  crowds 
•  as  auxiliaries  and  followers  of  the  Saxon  standard.  They  possessed  arms  and 
vessels,  the  art  of  navigation,  though  of  rather  limited  extent ;  and  they  had 

acquired 
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acquired  by  their  diligence  ia  the  pursuit  of  their  profession,  piracy,  the  habits 
of  naval  war  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  render  them  extremely  formidable  to 
those  whom  they  thought  proper  to  attack.  The  difficulty  of  passing  through 
that  narrow  streight,  now  called  the  Sound,  rendered  still  more  formidable  in 
consequence  of  its  being  in  general  closed  up  during  many  months  in  the  year, 
confined,  for  a  considerable  space  of  time,  the  enterprises  of  these  marauder^ 
to  that  immense  salt  lake,  if  the  term  be  allowed,  better  known  to  moderns 
by  the  name  of  the  Baltic. 

Time,  and  the  report  of  that  success  which  those  adventurers  met  with,  whd 
pushed  their  fortune  in  the  open  sea  by  means  of  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe; 
drew  a  considerable  number  of  partisans  to  the  same  cause,  and  wonderfully 
strengthened  this  piratical  society.  The  various  hordes  and  parties  issuing  from 
diffisrent  countries,  but  confederating  and  fighting  under  one  standard,  became 
insensibly  united  in  those  bonds,  which  even  in  the  most  savage  societies  and 
assemblages  of  persons,  are  indispensably  necessary  to  the  well  being  of  every 
community.  Although  the  cause  of  their  union  and  friendship  was  merely 
rapine  and  plunder,  yet  the  general  laws  of  nature,  and  what  is  called  good 
government,  were  iK)t  only  established  for  the  better  arrangement  of  theii 
internal  policy,  but  enforced  with  as  much  strictness  as  was  practised  among 
the  most  polished  nations.  A  military  confederation  became  gradually  im-^ 
proved  into  a  national  body,  by  the  gentle  operation  of  toarriage  and  consan* 
guinity,  for  the  adjacent  tribes,  who  solicited  the  alliance^  accepted  the  laws* 
and  the  name  of  the  Saxons. 

*«  If  the  fact,**  says  a  most  ingenious  author,  ^  were  not  established  by 
the  most  unqucsiionable  evidence,  it  might  appear  an  attempt  to  abuse  the 
credulity  of  a  modern  reader,  by  the  description  of  the  vessels  in  which  the 
Saxon  pirates  ventured  to  sport  in  the  waves  of  the  German  ocean,  the  British 
channel,  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  keel  of  their  large  flat  bottomed  boats 
was  framed  of  light  timber,  but  the  sides  and  upper  works  consisted  only  of 
wicker^  with  a  covering  of  strong  hides.  In  the  course  of  their  slow  and  dis- 
tant navigation,  they  roust  always  have  been  exposed  to  the  danger,  and  very 
frequently  to  the  misfortune  of  shipwreck  ;  and  the  naval  annals  of  the  Saxons 
were  undmibtedly  filled  with  the  accounts  of  the  losses  they  sustained  on  the 
coasts  of  Britain  and  Gaul.  But  the  daring  spirit  of  the  pirates  braved  the 
perils  both  of  the  sea  and  of  the  shore  ;  their  skill  was  confirmed  by  the  habits 
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ef  Gotefffrise  %  the  JBMftiiefit  of  ihciir  mafioete  wets  alike  capaUe  of  hftodUqg  «ii 
oar,  ofMSfiog  a  saiU  or  Df  codidtiotuig  a  vessel  ^  iind  the  Saxen^  rejoiced  in  the 
appeamnee  of  a  tempest^  which  concealed  ^their  dcAi^a^  and  dispersed  die  fleets 
of  the  enemy*  After  they  had  acquired  an  accucate  i^nowkge  of  the  maa* 
time  pflxwinoes  of  the  mMt,  ithqjr  eictQRded  Che  6cene  of  Cheir  depriedations^  and 
the.mait'seqiieftcred  iplaees  had  ji^  roason  to  presume  on  their  aecuritj.  The 
faxomfaoafes  :drew  so  little  water*  that  they  eoM^d  easily  proceed  fourscore  or  an 
hundred  miles  up  the  great  rivers.  Their  weight  was  so  inconsiderable,  that 
they  w^re  transported  on  waggons  from  ooe  niver  to  another ;  and  the  pirates 
who  ihad  entered  t^e  mouth  of  the  Seine;,  or  of  the  •Rhine,  might  descend  with 
the  rapid  stream  of  the  Rhone  into  the  ^Mediterranean.*' 

JSuch  was  the  origin  af  a  .people,  who  in  times  when  Rome  had  by  no 
means  sunk  into  a  contemptible  state,  insulted  the  coasts  of  her  most  valuable 
colonies,  committed  the  most  serious  depredations  without  fear  either  of  reta« 
liation,  or  punishment,  and,  increasing  daily  and  |)rcgressively  in  its  power, 
cotnpelled  the  greater  part  of  &itain  to  aubmk  to  their  yoke.  Unknown  to. 
die  Romans  ^by  the  appeUatbn  of  Saxons  :tUl  ^e  fourth  century,  they  soon 
rendered  tfaemselves  formidable  and  terrible.  Zosim\is,  speaking  of  them, 
observes,  ^^  that  they  are  inured  to  the  toils  of  war,  and  that,  on  account  of 
their  coiyiage  and  strength,  they^  were  justly  esteemed  the  most  warlike  of  all 
the  German  nations/^ 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  the  unwariike  Vortigern,  then  king  of 
Britain,  embraced  the  fatal  resolution  of  requesting  the  Saxons  to  deliver  him 
from  the  inroads  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  making  con- 
tinual inroads,  and  spreading  desolation  wherever  their  arms  reached  ♦.  The 
Saxons  received  the  invitation  with  the  utmost  joy.  According  to  the  custoni 
of  those  times,  ancient  prophecies  were  remembered,  foretelling  that  they  should 

«  Whichio4  A  Saxon  historian,  who  lived  in  the  ninth  century,  in  his  history  de  gestis  Saxonum^ 
introduces  the  British  ambassadors  making  the-following  speech  before  an  assembly  of  the  Saxons  :— 
'^  Illustrious  Saxons !  die  fame  of  your  victories  having  readied  our  ears,  the  distressed  Britons,  harassed 
by  the  continual  inroads  of  a  neighbouring  enemy,  send  us  to  implore  your  assistance.  We  have  a 
"ferdle  and  spacious  country,  which  we  are  commanded  to  submit  .to  you.  We  have  hidierto  lived 
*imder  the  protection  of  the  Rnnan  empire,  but  our  ancient  oiastcrs  having  abandoned  us,  we  know  no 
nation  more  powerful  than  you»  and  better  able  to  protect  us.  W^  therefore  recur  to  your  valour. 
Forsake  us  not  in  our  distress,  and  we  shall  readily  submit  to  what  terms  you  yourselves  shall  think  fit 
to|»reKribe  to  us.'* 

plunder 
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plunder  the  country  which  sought  their  aid,  for  the  space  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  and  possess  it  in  quiet  for  twice  that  space  of  time  after  the  period  of 
marauding  was  past.  Such  artifices  were  occasionally  necessary  in  the  ages  of 
superstition,  to  encourage  the  people  to  undertakings  not  otherwise,  perhaps,  per* 
fectly  congenial  to  their  tempers  ;  but  the  soothsayers,  on  this  occasion,  were 
rather  singularly  fortunate.  .  The  Saxons  took  special  care  the  first  part  of  the 
prediction  should  not  be  falsified,  and  Providence  seemed  to  have  abetted  the 
cause  of  augury,  by  permitting  the  latter  part  of  it  to  be  no  less  correct. 

The  force  with  which  Heng'ist  and  Horsa,  the  Saxon  chiefs,  set  forward  on 
this  expedition,  amounted  to  no  more  than  three  long  vessels,  or  ships,  as  they 
are  -stiled  in  the  indefinite  language  of  history,  which  were  by  the  Saxons 
termed  chiules.     The  leaders  not  only  stood  extremely  high  in  the  opiaioo  of 
their  countrymen,    on  account  of  their  personal  prowess,  and  (fi^i^guished 
character  for  gallantry,  but  had  the  recommendation  of  high  birth,  being  the 
immediate  descendants  of  Woden  ♦,  who  was  worshipped  among  the  Saxons 
as  a  divinity.     The  troops  which  followed  these  illustrious  adventurers  are  not 
believed  to  have  exceeded  fifteen  hundred  men  ;  and  to  suppose  they  amounted 
even  to  that  number,  is  no  inconsiderable  compliment  to  the  consequence  and. 
dimensions  of  their^  marine,  which  could  have  been  by  no  means  insignificant,  or 
trifling,  if  they  are  admitted  to  have  transported  five  hundred  men  each,  as  th^ 
must  have  done,  with  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  independent  of  the  crews 
solely  occupied  as  mariners  in  the  employment  of  navigating  them.  It  were  need* 
less  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  operations  by  land.    Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Hen« 
gist,  finding  his  followers  too  few  in  number  to  be  capable  of  conquering  Britain, 
as  the  result  of  having  first  routed  its  enemies,  made  use  of  the  favourable  im* 
pression  which  a  complete  victory  over  the  Scots  and  Picts  made  in  the  mind  of 
Vortigern,  to  propose  the  introduction  of  a  farther  reinforcement,  which  he  re* 
presented  would  enable  him  to  subdue,  almost  without  a  contest,  whatever  ene- 
mies should  be  daring  enough  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Britain.     The  plausible 
tale  and  representation  was  listened  to  with  avidity  by  the  credulous  Vorti- 
gern, and  the  offer  accepted  with  no  hiconsiderable  degree  of  pleasure.     A 
fleet  of  seventeen  vessels,  equally  large  with  those  which  had  preceded  them  in 
the  cause  of  plunder^  arrived  in  as  short  a  space  of  time  as  the  equipment  of 

^  Hengist  aad  Uoria  were  the 'sons  of  Witigifil,  the  great  grandson  to  Woden»  from  whom  all  the 
kings  of  the  Saxons,  with  infinitely  less  right,  pretended  to  deduce  their  descent 
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the  vessels  themselves,  and  the  collection  of  the  troops  which  they  were 
destined  to  transport,  would  permit. 

Their  arrival  placed  Hengist  in  so  formidable  a  situation,  as  to  permit  his 
acting  in  some  measure  oflfensively  against  those  Britons  thems<:lves,  whose  cause 
he  had  undertaken  to  defend.  Still,  howcve/,  he  found  it  necessary  to  keep 
terms  with  the  too  credulous  Vortigern  ;  and  in  the  midst,  of  his  complaints, 
sothe  of  which  he  adopted  his  own  p^culkr  mode  of  redressing,  represented 
the  fearful  danger  which  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  future  attacks  of  the 
Scots  and  Picts  in  such  striking  colours,  that  permission  was,  without  hesita- 
tion, granted  him  to  add  a  still  farther  reinforcement  to  his  band  of  followers, 
which  bore  a  much  stronger  sernblance  to  an  army  of  invaders,  than  it  did  to  a 
troop  of  friends*  This  addition  to  the  Saxon  soldiery  more  than  doubled  the 
whole  of  the  force  which  had  previously  reached  the  British  shore,  provided 
iSat  ^ps  were  of  the  samfe  dimensions,  and  equally  freighted.  The  third  fleet 
cohsisted-  of  no  less  than  fcJrty  sail,  undter  the  command  of  two  chiefs  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  by  th^ir  valour,  and  whose  fidelity,  as  well  a» 
i6al,  fbr  the  cause  of  depredatito,  was  additionally  secured  by  the  near  cen^ 
sanguiiiity  in  which  they  stood  to  Hengist  hims^lf^ 

The  system  of  conquest  now  seriously  commenced.  The  newly  arrived 
auxiliaries  f^xed  themselves  in  Northumberland^  while  Hengist  and  his  own 
followers  were  equally  attentive  in  securing  tAe  peace  of  the  southern  parts : 
this  was  a  convenient  and  synonymous,  but  less  ofletisive  term  than  that  of 
converting  them  to  their  oWn  use,  would  have  been.  The  ceremony  paid 
till  this  time  to  the  king,  of  asking  his  permission  for  the  introduction  of 
any  new  supplies,  was  now  laid  aside.  Ships  arrived,  and  troops  were  poured 
in,  in  such  numbers,  that  the  population  of  Saxony  itself  was  vtty  materially 
diminished.  The  war  which  now  commenced  with  the  utmost  fury  on  both 
sides,  was  carried  on  with  varied  success.  If  the  Saxons  surpassed  the  Britons 
in  military  skill,  the  latter  Were  still  superior  in  numbers :  they  fought  under 
the  command  of  Vortimer,  son  to  Vortigern,  who  was  deposed,  with  that 
courage  bordering  on  fury,  natural  to  men  who  considered  themselves  engaged 
in  the  defence  of  their  dearest  rights,  and  whose  existence,  as  well  as  that  of 
their  wives  and  children,  depended  on  their  own  prowess.  The  Saxons,  on 
the  other  hand,  fought  only  for  plunder ;  and  the  savage  ferocity  of  the  invader, 
consequently,  often  sunk  before  the  honest  patriotism  of  the  native. 

The 
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.  The  war  Mrfaicb  was  carried  on  with  varied  success  till  nearly  the  close  of 
the  sixth  century^  then  ended  in  the  total  subjugation  of  almost  the  whole  of 
that  part  of  Bjritain  no#  called  England.  The  maritime  history  of  it^  as  already 
observed,  would  very  immaterially  tend  to  the  illustration  of  the  present  sub* 
ject.  Inasmuch  as  the  Britons  possessing  no  naval  force  capable  of  coping 
i/irith  the  invaders,  the  whole  contest  was  uninterruptedly  carried  on  by  land. 
There  arc,  nevertheless,  a  few  points  of  historical  information  relative  to  the 
Saxon  annals,  which  appear  so  interwoven  with  the  subject,  ts  to  render  it  im- 
proper they  should  be  suffered  to  pass  over  totally  unnoticed*  When  at  particular 
periods,  the  guardian  genius  of  the  Britons  had  aiFonfed  them  her  protectioti 
and  aid,  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  Saxons,  when  the  latter  appeared  reduced, 
as  was  more  than  once  the  case,  to  the  lowest  ebb,  and  were  in  almost  daily 
expectation  of  being  forcibly  driven  from  all  probable  possession,  of  that  spot 
which  had  so  long  been  the  object  of  their  hope,  their  denre,  and  their  svarice^ 
the  arrival  of  a  very  inconsiderable  number  of  ships,  frequently  not  more  than 
three,  restored  their  sinking  cause,  and  placed  them  once  more,  high  in 
power  *.  The  formation  of  the  seven  Saxon  kingdoms,  from  thence  denomi- 
nated the  Heptarchy,  followed  in  regular  succession  after  the  establishment  of 
the  first,  comprising  Kent,  under  Hengist.  In  short,  the  Saxon  rule  appeared 
unmoveably  established  in  every  quarter  where  the  nigged  face  of  the  country 
did  not  either  prevent  approach,  or  appear  to  hold  forth  no  reward  or  advantage 
sufficiently  consequential  to  repay  the  labour,  and  the  danger  of  attempting  its 
conquest. 

From  the  naval  history  of  the  Saxons,  who  became  the  conquerors  of  the 
Britons,  the  transition  is  extremely  easy  to  that  of  the  conquered.  It  were  to 
very  little  purpose  to  enter  into  those  remote  periods  of  British  history,  when 
fiction,  romance,  and  improbability,  clouded  the  dignity  of  the  record,  and 

.  ♦  A  ftriking  procf  of  this  circitinttaDoe,  >nNBari  oi  the  dttie  of  Cerdk,  s  Suon  prinoop  who  fiveilat 
|be  doic  of  d»  fifih  century,  liaving  tuiuined  great  k^ses  in  the  many  banles  chat  were  fcHiglht  wiA 
die  Bcitoos,  he  sent  over  to  Genntny  far  new  svpfdiea,  which  arriting  in  three  ehipti  iincier  the  conduet 
of  Stof  attd  Wilgor,  his  two  nephews  they  kmded  tl  Cerdickshofe,  where  tbey  were  attacked  by  die 
Brhooe,  whom  they  put  to  flight*  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who  deccribee  thia  batde  at  large,  rdaies 
that  the  British  forces  were  drawn  up  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  likewise  in  a  valley,  a  meaewre  which 
u  fint  frightened  ibe  ntw  comers,  but  that  die  btter  rocovering  diemselvoa  from  their  coostemadont 
diey  &U  wkh  great  resohitioa  upon  die  Bruons^  and  put  them  to  Sight* 

F  f  2  converted 
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converted  accounts  which,  from  the  nature  of  them,  ought  to  have  been  cott* 
sidered  as  serious  truths,  into  tales  exciting  ridicule  on  account  of  their  impro*- 
bability  ♦.      The  most  learned  and  ingenious   men  have  been,  at  different. 

times, 

*  The  fUmlous  colonies  of  Egyptians  and  Trojans,  of  Scandinavians  and  Spaniards,  mrbich  flattered 
the  pride,  and  amused  the  credulity  of  our  rude  ancestors,  have  insensibly  vanished  in  the  light  oC 
science  and  philosophy.    The  present  age  is  satisfied  with  the  simple  and  rational  opinion,  that  the 
islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  gradually  peopled  from  the  adjacent  continent  of  Gaul.  From 
the  coast  of  Kent,  to  the  extremity  of  Caidiness  and  Ulster,  the  memory  of  a  Celtic  origin  was  dis* 
dodly  preserved,  in  the  perpetual  resemblance  of  language,  of  religion,  and  of  manners  ;  and  the  pecu« 
liar  characters  of  the  British  tribes  might  be  naturally  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  accidental  and  local 
circumstances.    The  Roman  province  was  reduced  to  the  state  of  civilized  and  peaceful  servitude : 
the  rights  of  savage  freedom  were  contracted  to  the  narrow  limits  of  Caledonia.    The  inhabitants  of 
that  northern  region  were  divided,  as  early  as  die  reign  of  Constantine,  between  the  two  great  tribes  of 
die  Scots,  and  of  the  Picts,  who  have  since  experienced  a  very  dtfrrent  fortune.    The  power,  and 
almost  the  memory,  of  the  Picts,  have  been  extinguished  by  their  successful  rivals ;  and  the  Scots,  after 
maintaining  for  ages  the  dignity  of  an  independant  kingdom,  have  multiplied,  by  an  equal  and  voIun« 
tary  union,  die  honours  of  the  English  name.    The  hand  of  nature  had  contributed  to  mark  the 
ancient  distinction  of  the  Scots  and  Picts.    The  former  were  the  men  of  the  hills,  and  die  latter  thosd 
of  the  plain.    The  eastern  coast  of  Caledonia  may  be  considered  as  a  level  and  fertile  country,  which, 
even  in  a  rude  sute  of  dllage,  was  capable  of  producing  a  considerable  quantity  of  corn;  and  the  epi* 
thet  of  Cruitnich,  or  Wheat-eaters,  expressed  the  contempt,  or  envy,  of  the  carnivorous  highlander. 
The  cultivation  of  the  eardi  might  introduce  a  more  accurate  separation  of  property,  and  the  habits  of  a 
sedentary  lifts ;  but  the  love  of  arms  and  rapine  was  still  the  ruling  passion  of  the  Picts :  and  their  war* 
riors,  who  stripped  themselves  for  a  day  of  battle,  were  distmguished,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans,  by 
the  strange  fashion  of  painting  their  naked  bodies  with  gaudy  -colours  and  fantastic  figures.    The 
western  part  of  Caledonia,  rising  irregularly  into  wild  and  barren  hills,  scarcely  rqnyed  the  toil  of 
die  husbandman,  and  were  most  profitably  used  for  the  pasture  of  cattle.    The  h^hlanders  were  con- 
demned to  the  occupations  of  shepherds  and  hunters ;  and  as  diey  seldom  were  fixed  to  any  permanent 
habitation,  they  acquired  the  expressive  name  of  Scots,  which,  in  the  Celtic  tongue,  is  said  to  be  eqoi« 
valent  to  that  of  wanderers,  or  vagrants.    The  inhabitants  of  a  barren  land  were  urged  to  seek  a  fresh 
supply  of  food  in  the  waters.    The  deep  lakes  and  bays  which  intersect  their  country^  are  |rfendfully 
stored  with  fish  ;  and  they  gradually  ventured  to  cast  their  nets  in  the  waves  of  the  ocean.    The  vici* 
nity  of  the  Hebrides,  so  profiisdy  scattered  along  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  tempted  their  curiosky, 
and  improved  their  skill ;  and  diey  acquired,  by  slow  degrees,  the  art,  or  rather  the  habit,  of  juanagfa^ 
dieir  boats  ia  a  tempestuous  sea,  and  of  steering  their  nocturnal  course  by  the  light  of  the  well  known 
stars.    The  two  bold  headlands  of  Caledonia  almost  toudi  the  diores  of  a  q>acious  isfauid,  whidi 
obtained,  from  its  luxuriant  vegetation,  the  epidiet  of  Green ;  and  has  preserved,  widi  a  slight  altenii* 
tion,  the  name  of  Erin,  or  leme,  or  Ireland. 

It  is  probable,  that  in  some  remote  period  of  antiquity,  the  fertile  plains  of  Ulster  received  a  colony 
•f  hungi  y  Scots  ;  and  diat  the  strangers  of  the  nordi,  who  had  dared  to  encounter  the  arms  of  th^ 
legions,  spreadiheir  conquests  over  die  savage  and  unwarlike  natives  of  a  solitary  island.    It  is  cer- 

Caiot 
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tim^  infected  with  this  folly.     Even  Cambden  himself^  who  wrote  so  late 
as  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,   was  not  hardy  enough 
totally  to  reject  the  then  fsishionable  legend  of  Brute,  but  treated  it  with. the 
most  reverential  awe  and  respect.      The  general  opinion,  however,  of  the 
learned  and  best  informed,  appears  to  agree  in  one  point,  that  Britain  was 
originally  peopled  by  the  Celtse,  or  Celtes,  who,  passing  from  Asia  into  Europe,, 
after   spreading  themselves  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  latter  continent,, 
found  themselves  at  length  compelled,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  their  limits,, 
to  exchange  the  genial  warmth  of  the  southern  climates,  for  those  more  nor<» 
them  regions,  where  they  were  able  to  find  a  resting  place.     Peopled  from  the 
continent,  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  boasted,  from  the  earliest  times,  a  kind, 
of  aboriginal  right  to  nautical  fame.     But  though  it  is  manifest,  from  the  un* 
disputed  testimony  of  authors  standing  in  the  first  class  for  credit,,  on.  account 
of  their  veracity,  that  Britain,  even  in  the  most  remote  ages,  when  she  was 
considered  as  m  a  totally  rode  and  uncivilised  state,  held  no  inconsiiferablei 
degree  of  commercial  intercourse  with  very  distant  nations,  particularly  the 
Phoenicians  *  :  yet  the  inhabitants  appear  to  have  rested  content  with  su&ring 

tain,  that,  in  tbe  declining  age  of  the  Roman  em^e,  Caledonia,  Ireland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  were 
inhabited  by  the  Scots  ;  and  that  the  kindred  tribes,  v^  were  often  associated  in  military  enterprise,,, 
were  deeply  affected  by  the  various  accidents  ot  dieir  mutual  fortunes.    They  long  cherished  the  lively 
tradition  of  their  common  name  and  origin ;  and  the  missionaries  of  the  Isle  of  Saints,  who  diffused 
the  light  of  Christianity  over  Nordi  Britain,  established  the  vain  opinion,  diat  their  Irish  comtiymcn*- 
were  the  natural,  as  well  as  sptritnal,  fathers  of  die  Scottish  race.    The  loose  and  obscure  tradition, 
has  been  preserved  by  the  venerable  Bede,  who  scattered  some  rays  of  light  over  the  darkness  of  the 
eighth  century.     On  this  slight  foundation,  an  huge  superstructure  of  fable  was  gradually  reared,  by 
the  bards,  and  the  monks :  two  orders  of  men,  who  equally  abused  the  privilege  of  fiction.     The 
Scottish  nation,  with  mbtaken  pride,  adopted  dieir  Irish  genealogy  ;  and  the  annals  of  a  long  Une  of 
imaginary  kmgs  have  been  adorned  by  the  fancy  of  Boethius,  and  the  classic  elegance  of  Buchanan.*^ 
Gibbon,  chap.  xxv. 

*  It  is  insisted  upon  by  many,  that  the  very  name  of  the  country  is  derived  in  consequence  of  this 
intercourse.     The  learned  Bochart,  speaking  of  die  colonies  and  language  of  the  Phoenicians,  ofleri  a  * 
conjecture  vdiich  most  of  our  modem  writers  have  adopted  as  the  most  natural,    llie  Phoenicians,, 
according  to  the  author  just  quoted,  called  Britain,  and  other  islands  near  it,  Barat  Anac^  that  is,  the 
land  or  country  of  tin  or  Uad^  and  more  contracicdly  Bralanac;  which  name  passing  from  thcPhceni- 
cians  to  the  Greeks,  and  from  them  to  the  Romans,  might  have  been  softened  mto  that  of  Britannica, 
and  Britannia.    That  the  Phoenicians  first  discovered  those  isles,  which  were  afterwards  by  the  Greeks 
called  Cassiterides,  and  are  proved  by  Cambden  to  be  die  present  Scilly  Islands,  appears  both  from 
Strabo  and  Pliny,  of  whom  the  former  relates,  diat  the  Phcenicians  first  brought  tin  from  the  Cassi«  • 
terides,  which  they  sold  to  the  GreekS|  but  kept  the  trade  to  themselves,  ^  the  place  private. 

that 
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that  intercourse  to  be  carried  ou  entirely  at  the  of^ion  of  foreigners^  aiKi  in 
such  manner  as  they  thought  fit.  Even-  at  the  time  when  ambition  and  the 
lust  of  dominion  prompted  Caesar  to  undertake  his  expedition,  the  skill  of  the 
Britons  docs  not  appear  to  have  exceeded  the  construction  of  such  vessels^  if 
they  could  be  said  to  deserve  that  name,  as  enabled  them  to  pass  in  tolerable 
safety  the  nun>erous  rivers  which  iutersca  the  country^  br  were  sufficiently 
capacious  and  safe  to  allow  the  operation  of  fishing  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
shore,  an  occupation  to  which  all  countries  that  had  the  ocean  for  their  boun- 
dary, became,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  extremely  addicted  eveai  in  the 
earliest  ages. 

No  contrivance  could  have  been  more  artless,  but  there  was  nevcrthdesa  a 
trait  of  ingenuity  in  it,  added  to  a  special  convenience  on  particuli^  occasions, 
which  caused  the  rude  skill  of  the  British  boat-builder  to  be  adopted  by  Carsar 
himself.  This  circumstance,  together  with  a  brief  description  of  the  form  and 
materials  used  in  the  construction,  have  been  lalready  given  * ;  and  it  ia  a 
circumstance  too  curious  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  that  even  9.t  the  pFe3ent 
moment,  boats  f  are  nsed  in  some  parts  of  Wales  very  trivially  varying  either 
in  application,  construction,  or  materials,  ftom  those  which  were  in  use  nearly 
nineteen  centuries  since.  Mean  and  insignificant  as  such  contrivances  might 
be  in  the  grand  scale  of  Marine  Architecture,  they  were  fully  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  possessors,  who  sought  not  to  extend  their  acquaintance  with  any 
other  parts  of  the  human  race ;  but  secluded  almost  by  nature,  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  they  were  content  with  the  scanty  luxuries  and  pleasures  which 
Providence  had  placed  within  their  grasp,  and  were  neither  prompted  by 
ambition,  by  avarice,  or  by  appetite,  to  seek  the  extension  of  them.  Precisely 
in  the  same  state,  far  as  can  be  collected  from  the  obscure  history  of  so  remote 
a  period,  did  the  knowlege,  or  at  least  the  practice,  of  the  science  continue 
for  several  centuries.  In  so  low  a  state  was  it,  during  the  time  the  Romans 
remained  possessors  of  the  country,  that  they  were  compelled  to  keep  constantly 
on  foot  a  naval  force,  not  only  to  protect  it  from  the  depredations  of  the  pirates, 
but,  as  will  be  presently  shewn,  were  alsounder  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a 
small  fleet  of  gallics  on  the  river  Humber,  to  check,  and  prevent,  without  inter- 
mission, if  possible,  the  incursions  of  the  Caledonians,  or  Scots. 

The  invasion  under  Julius  Caesar  himself,  appears  to  have  been  as  much 
indebted  for  its  success  to  the  astonishment  with  which  the  form  of  his  gallies 

*  See  page  3.  +  Called  coiTacles,  most  probably  from  corluiHy  an  hide,  or  skin. 

impressed 
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impressed  the  Britons,  fts  to  the  prowess  of  his  soldiers^  superior  as  they  were 
in  discipKnc  ftnd  in  arms.  This  circum^ance  is  maniiest  from  the  words  oi 
the  emperor  himself*. 

Durinri 

*  At  barbari,  consilto  Romanoniin  cognito,  pronmsso  equitata  et  e$sedarii8»  quo  pknuaqae  genert 
uk  proeliis  uti  consuenint,  reliquis  copiis  sub^ecuti  nostros  navibus  egredi  prohibebant.  Erat,  ob  ha$ 
caussas,  suroma  difficultas  quod  naves  propter  magnitudinem  nisi  in  alto  constitui  non  poterant.  Mili- 
tlbus  autem,  ignotis  locis,  impeditis  manibns^  magno  et  gravi  armorum  onere  oppressis,  simul  et  de 
navibus  desiliendum,  et  in  fluctibus  consistendum,  et  cum  hostibus  erat  pugnandum,  quum  ill  aut 
ex  arido  a«t  paulluluni  in  aquam  progress!,  omnibus  nlembris  expediti,  notissimis  locisi  aodacter  tela 
coBJicerent,  et  equos  insuefactos  incitarent.  Quibus  rebus  nostri  perterriti,  atque  hujus  omnino  gentris 
pugnas  imperitiy  non  omnes  eadem  alacritatc  ac  studio,  quo  in  pedestribus  uti  praeliis  consueveranty 
utebantur. 

Quod  ubt  Caesar  animadvertit»  naves  longas,  qtiarum  et  speciek  erat  barbaris  inusicatior,  et  moCUt  ai 
usum  expeditior,  paullum  removert  ab  oaeracii^  navibvs,  et  rtvais  incitari,  u(  ad  lalus  apertum  hostfuoa 
constitui^  atque  inde  fimdis,  sagittis,  tormentis,  hostes  propelli,  ac  submoveri  jussit :  qu9  res  magno 
Usui  nostris  fuit.  Nam  et  navium  figura,  et  remorum  motu  et  inusitato  gencre  toTmentorum  permoti 
barbari  constiterunt,  ac  paullurti  modo  pedem  retulerunt.  Atque  nostris  militibus  ctmctantibus,  mascime 
propter  altittidinem  mam,  qui  *  legionis  aquik*i  fereba*,  eomestatoft  cteos  ul  eci  tta  legiodi  ftlicker 
cvcnirfet :  DnHUe,  mquit,  ctmmiHtcms,  nisi  mliU  aquihm  koMibus  prod^re.  Ego  €eri€  meum 
ReipublUa  afqme  imperaidri  0jkmn  pntslUsra.  Hoc  quum  magna  voce  dixisset  exnavisepro- 
jecit,  atque  in  hostes  aquilam  ferre  coepit.  Tum  nostri  cohortati  inter  se,  ne  tantum  dedecus  admit* 
teretur,  universi  ex  navi  desiluenmt :  hos  item  ex  proximis  primis  navibus  quum  conspexissent,  subse- 
cuti,  hostibus  appropinquarunt. 

The  barbarians  (meaning  the  inhabitants  of  Britain)  ^  soon  as  they  became  assured  of  Ae  intention 
of  the  Romans,  having  sent  off  their  cavaby,  and  theit  chariots,  on  which,  in  general  engagements, 
they  placed  their  chief  confidence  ;  made  every  possible  disposition  to  prevent  the  disembarkation  of 
the  invaders,  by  opposing  them  with  their  infantry,  judiciously  considering,  that  such  part  of  their 
army  only  could  act  with  effect  in  So  peculiar  a  sit\iation.  A  very  considerable  degree  of  diffi- 
culty arose  to  the  Romans  on  this  occasion.  The  ships,  or  gallie^,  on  account  of  their  great  tlraught 
of  water,  were  prevented  from  approaching  die  shore  so  near  as  was  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the 
soldiers,  and  the  fetter  had  difficulties  almost  innumerable  to  encounter.  They  were,  in  the  first  in- 
stance,  srrangcrs  to  the  coast,  and  to  the  country.  They  were  grievously  incommoded  with  the  weight 
of  their  arms,  and  had  at  one,  and  the  same  time  to  contend  as  well  with  the  waves,  as  ^'ith  their  foes, 
after  having,  with  a  degree  of  gallantry  bordering  on  rashness,  fearlessly  leaped  from  the  gunwale  of 
their  vessels,  into  the  surge. 

The  Britons,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  such  impediments  to  encounter.  They  could  cither  remain 
firm  in  their  position,  on  dry  Tand,  advance  a  short  distance  into  the  Watfer  when  opportunity  offered, 
or  being  perfectly  masters  of  the  ground,  and  its  nature,  could  throw  then*  javelins*  or  other  missile 
weapons,  covered  in  great  measure  from  the  attacks  of  the  Romany,  who  on  their  part  had  no  such  de- 
fence, and  particularly  exposed  to  the  desultory  attacks  of  the  British  horse.  The  Romans  astonished, 
and  in  some  degree  dismayed,  by  these  multiplied  obstacles,  as  well  as  being  totally  unpractised  in  contestt 
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During  the  reign  of  the  twelve  Roman  emperors,  who,  by  way  of  a  pre- 
eminent distinction,  are  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Cassars,  very  little 
alteration  dr  improvement  appears  to  have  taken  place.  .  It  is  by  no  means  im-. 
probable,  that  the  conquerors,  who  undoubtedly  were  possessed  of  the  strongest 
political  reflection,  considered  it  their  interests  to  discountenance  every  effort 
or  propensity  that  could  tend  to  the  erection  of  that  particular  species  of  force, 
which  might  in  time  bring  the  possessions  of  the  conqueror,  at  least  into  hazard, 
even  supposing  it  not  to  extend  so  far,  as  to  permit  the  vassals,  totally  to  throw 
off  their  long  imposed  yoke. 

The  remote  situation  of  Britain,  the  difficulty  of  procuring  reinforcements  of 
soldiers  in  case  of  misfortune,  and  the  very  high  opinion  entertained  by  the 
Romans  themselves,  of  that  courage  which  their  tributaries  had,  before  their 
submission,  given  them  such  manifold  proofs  of,  all  tended  not  only  to  smooth 
and  soften  the  asperity  of  the  rulers,  but  make  them  wish  to  assume  the  cbarac-- 
ters  of  friends,  of  guardians,  and  of  protectors,  rather  than  display  the  natural 
haughtiness  of  their  disposition,  or  exhibit  themselves  in  the  same  trait  of  cha* 
jacter  which  they  too  frequently  did  with  respect  to  other  countries.  The  equip- 
ment of  petty  fleets  for  the  assumed  philanthropic  purpose  of  protecting  their 
friends,  the  Britons,  are  the  only  anecdotes  for  naval  history  which  present 

«of  that  nature,  pressed  not  forward  with  that  alacrity  and  spirit  which  they  very  seldom  failed  to  display 
'in  their  military  diaracter.  Csesar  observing  the  check,  ordered  his  gallies,  (naves  longasj  which  were 
not  only  vessels  of  a  particular  class,  to  which  the  Britons  were  totally  unaccustomed,  but  whose 
.motions  were  naturally  quicker  than  those  of  any  other  in  the  fleet,  to  be  withdrawn  from  among  die 
transports  and  storeships.  This  being  done,  every  effort  was  made,  first  to  row  diem  as  close  in  shore 
as  possible,  laying  their  broadsides  to  the  enemy,  and  then  to  commence  as  furious  a  discharge  as  they 
were  capable  of^  from  slings,  arrows,  and  stones,  as  well  as  the  different  engines  fitted  on  board  the 
vessels,  aided  by  the  manual  exertion  of  the  soldiers  who  formed  a  part  of  their  crews.  This  mauceuvre 
was  of  the  most  material  advantage  to  the  Romans.  The  form  and  magnitude  of  the  gallies,  die  quick 
^motion  of  the  oars,  and  the  sight  of  the  warlike  engines,  struck  such  terror  into  the  Britons,  that  they 
began  to  give  way.  Still  there  was  a  degree  of  hesitation  apparent  among  die  Romans,  principally  oa 
account  of^theilepth  of  the  water,  when  the  standard-bearer  of  the  tenth  legion,  having  invoked  the 
<7ods  that  liis  attempt  might  be  successful,  exclaimed.  Follow  Ifie^  fdUm  soUiiert^  unless  jfou  wish 
io  abandon  your  standard  to  the  enejnt/^/or  Imyselfwilljuljl  my  duty  to  the  general^  mnd  4o 
the  republic.  Having  said  this,  he  jumped  resolutely  into  ihe  sea,  and  advanced  with  the  eagle  to- 
wards the  :enemy.  The  Romans  now  exhordng  each  other  not  to  suff*er  such  disgrace  as  die  loss  of 
their  standard  would  be,  resolutely  followed  his  example.  Their  companions  in  the  vessds  which  were 
-nearest,  observing  the  conduct  of  their  associates,  adopted  jQxe  same  jneasurc,  and  hastened  to  close  widi 
itbeirfoes* 

themselves. 
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liieifittlvet,  &otti  the  reign  of  Domitiati  to  that  of  CHoclesian  and  Mtximmian: 
The  hrttw  of  tbcsc  joint  emperors,  possessiog  the  westcmi  part  of  the  Rottian 
dominions,  and  by  conseqwenoc  the  coasts  of  Gawl,  appointed,  in  confformitjr 
Urjrii  bis  rotid^giie  just  mentioned,  Caius  Caransins  to  contimand  a  fleet  for  their 
protection,  agaiast  the  depredations  of  the  OBaK<»i,  and  other  pirates.     Thi^ 
officer,  who  was  neither  deficiHit  in  courage  or  wgacity>  is  said  to  have  be- 
trayed his  trust,  and  to  have  received  bribes  from  the  plunderers  whom  he  WM 
«ent  to  cliastfso.    Maximiiiian,  onraged  at  his  dMplkuty,  impoUticallj  commis* 
rioned  a  person  to  assas^noie  him,  <vhic^  ^eiB^gti  having  ^yy  some  means  mis^ 
oanried,'!Ganaishis  paissed  ovoc  into  9%  itain,  where  the  natives,  fand  ntost  of  Ate 
Riomans;  ttvmtd  hj  a  peMonal  esteem  for  the  man^  sbiid  a  sentimont  of  dis-> 
|>icasure  at  the  cowardly  conduct  of  Maximinian  toward  him,  wkhliltle  hesita* 
tion  aooopoed'hikn  for  their  prince.     The  people  of  Btdlogne,  and  other  p/laces 
oa  the  opposite  sbon,  having  fbUowed  thcAr  •evampk,  he  toon  became  so/or* 
imdaUe  an  enemy,  that  Maximinkm,  as  the  first  step  toWiEirds  a  treaty  of  peace^ 
was  forced  to  ackiiou4ege  him  as  emperor  of  the  is!aud.    Thus  Rome,  tht 
mistress  of  the  wotld,  found  herself  miable  to  cope  wkh  the  rukr  of  ©ritaint 
whtm  he  became  ind^endtfntly  possessed  of  a  navy ;  and  here,  even  through 
the  mist  of  antiquity,  do  we  discern,  as  clearly  as  at  the  present  hour,  that 
great  principle  of  n&tiotial  defence,  on  which  Britain  founds  her  proud  supe- 
riority ;  a  principle  which  nature  herself  has  distinctly  ordained,  and  which,  in 
comtnon  with  the  rest  of  her  ordinations,  is  immtutable* 

Nor  did  this  circumstance  escape  the  penetration  of  Carausius.  One  of  hi* 
first  acts  was  to  form  dn  alliance  with  the  Franks,  and  other  states,  who  had 
somewhat  outstripped  their  neighbours  in  the  knowlege  of  maritime  affairs ; 
this  enterprising  people  stipulated  to  send  a  powerful  fleet  through  the  streights 
of  Gibraltar  into  the  Mediterranean,  there  to  join  the  navy  of  Britain.  This 
jmctiga  seems  to  have  been  prevented  by  the  alacrity  of  the  Romans,  who, 
foreseeing  its  serious  consequences,  immediately  prepared  for  war,  and  sent  an 
army  into  Gaul,  which  besieged  Carausius  in  BuTlogne,  while  their  fleet,  mighty 
at  least  in  numbers,  sailed  in  quest  of  their  new  enemies,  whom  having  met^ 
they  UMAly  defeated.  Cara;iisiu8,  in  the  mean  time,  was  not  only  closely  invested 
hy  land,  hot  finding  himself  in  danger  also  of  being  blocked  up  by  some  work 
cf  new  invention,  which  Constantius,  the  commander  of  the  Romans,  had  con- 
structed at  the  mouth  of  Ae  harbour,  cut  his  way  m  the  night  through  their 
camp,  and  escaped  from  Bullogne  to  the  British  coast :  there,  ugam  in  safety 
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with  his  fleet,  the  Romans  beheld  the  f\]gitive  changed  in  a  moment  into  an 
opponent  so  formidable,  that  their  general  deemed  it  prudent  to  adopt  the 
extraordinary  measure  of  suramoning  all  the  ships  from  every  part  of  the 
empire  into  the  neighbouring  seas.  While  Carausius  was  [Mreparing  to  repel 
this  unprecedented  armament,  his  hopes  of  future  aggrandisement  were  cut 
short  by  the  hand  of  his  confidant  Alectus,  at  once  his  murderer,  and  suc- 
cessor. 

This  miserable  assassin,  inferior  in  courage  and  in  conduct  to  Carausius, 
having  totally  forfeited  the  esteem  of  the  Britons  by  the  singular  baseness  of 
his  late  crime,  contrived,  however,  not  only  to  keep  this  great  Roman  power  at 
bay  for  a  considerable  time  by  the  aid  of  his  navy,  but  even  to  harass  the  coast 
of  Gaul,  and  to  distress  its  trade.  At  length  Constantius  determined  to  hazard 
the  event  of  a  sea  engagement,  and  for  that  purpose  sailed  to  meet  what 
might  fairly  be  called  the  British  fleet,  which  then  happened  to  lie  near  the 
Isle  of  Wight ;  but  a  thick  fog  intervening,  the  Romans  passed  unobserved 
even  to  the  shores  of  the  island,  where,  meeting  with  a  hearty  welcome  from 
the  natives,  they  landed,  and  in  a  spirit  of  bravery  which  could  not  readily 
be  credited,  were  there  not  authentic  testimony  of  the  event  having  taken 
place,  burned  their  own  ships.  They  soon  after,  in  a  pitched  battle^  defieated 
^nd  killed  Alectus,  who  had  abandoned  his  best  security,  to  fight  them  oq 
shore. 

The  short  interval,  during  which  Britain  had  remained  an  independent  sove* 
reignty,  ceased  at  this  period,  and  with  its  independency,  fell  likewise  its  mari- 
time consequence.  The  internal  convulsions  of  Rome,  which  soon  after  fol- 
lowed, shook  even  the  most  distant  colonies  of  that  mighty  empire^  and  the 
conduct  of  its  succeeding  heutenants,  by  turns  treacherous,  rebellious,  or  inac- 
tive, presents  only  a  series  of  mutual  piratical  annoyance,  interrupted  occasion- 
ally by  treaties  no  sooner  made,  than  violated.  At  length  the  Romans,  after 
a  partial  and  fruitless  possession  of  Britain  for  nearly  five  hundred  years,  volun-* 
tarily  quitted  the  island  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Honorius* 

The  Britons,  abandoned  by  those  who,  in  attemptmg  to  be  their  governors, 
had  necessarily  become  their  protectors,  soon  found  themselves  unable  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  their  ancient  foes,  the  Scots  and  Picts.  The  arrival  of 
the  Saxons  succeeded.  Whether  these  strangers  were  invited  as  auxiliaries, 
or  came  as  invaders,  has  been  unnecessarily  made  a  point  of  controversy  among 
historians,  for  it  is  idle  to  suppose,  thai  the  small  number  which  first  landed 
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tlhder  Hcngist  and  Horsa,  amounting  oiily'.to  fifteen  htindifed,  could  have 
appeared  in  an  hostile  character.  As  these  (according  to  a  remark  already 
made  *)  were  embarked  in  no  more  than  three  vessels,  it  may  certainly  be 
inferred,  that  the  Saxons  at  that  period  stood  very  high  in  the  scale  of  marine 
inprovesnent,  a  consideration  which  materially  relates  to  the  present  subject,  as 
Britain,  soon  after,  falling  ih  a  great  measure  under  the  rule  of  that  warlike 
people,  embraced  likewise  most  of  their  manners,  and  customs,  and  partook  of 
their  advantages.  There  are  indeed  some  reasons  for  supposing  that  they 
were  superior^even  to  the  Romans  in  every  branch  of  nautical  knowlege  ftnd 
practice, ; and  if  these  he  admitted,  the  coming  of  the  Saxons  into  this  island 
may  be  considered  as  a  grand  epoch  in  its  naval  history. 

•  The  favourable  reception  wJiich  the  followers  of  Hengist  and  Horsa  met 
with  from  Vortigern,  the  Britbh  prince,  was,  owing  to  reasons  before  assigned, 
die  signal  for  a  second  expedition.  A  numerous  body  of  their  countrymen, 
with  a  fleet  of  forty  ships,  arrived  on  the  northern  coast,  and,  as  allies  to  the 
Britons,',  ftiriously  attacked  the  Scots 'and  Picts,  whom  they  repeatedly  van« 
qyisfaed  with  great  slaughter,  and  afterwards  sat  down  quietly  in  the  Hebrides, 
and  on  the  western  shores  of  Scotland.  But  they  soon  quitted  that  situation,  and, 
spurred  on  by  the  ambition  of  Hengist,  as  well  as  by  the  desire  of  settling  in  a 
climate  more  hospitable  and  productive,  turned  their  arms,  jointly  with  those 
of  his  troops,  against  the  too  credulous  Britons.  An  horrible  devastation  fol- 
lowed, but  in  the  end,  the  latter  proved  successful.  Vortimer,  the  son  of  the 
British  ruler,  after  having  defeated  the  Saxons  in  three  engagements,  and 
driven  them  to  their  ships,  gave  them  battle  by  sea,  in  which  proving  equally 
fortunate,  the  invaders  turned  their  backs  for  a  while  on  Britain,  and  fled  to 
their  own  coast.  This  action  is  said  to  have  happened  off  the  isle  of  Thanet. 
It  may  be  asked  here,  how  came  the  Saxons,  whom  we  have  just  conjectured 
to  be  very  superior  in  naval  skill  and  strength  to  the  Britons,  to  be  conquered 
at  sea  by  the  latter  ?  Doubdess,  because  the  whole  British  navy,  however  ill 
appointed,  was  infinitely  more  numerous  than  that  which  transported  the 
Saxons  hither.  But  hence  arises  another  question  seemingly  more  diflScult. 
Why  then  did  not  the  Saxons  send  for  a  naval  succour  from  home?  The 
answer  is  to  bd  found  in  their  own  system  of  polity.  It  was  among  the  cus* 
toms  of  Germany  to  assemble,  from  time  to  time,  the  young  men  of  tbt 
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country^  99d  tc^  draw  from  thaii>  %  Q»stm^  lots^  svchi  a  mitnbef  bAIj^\ 
f^rincqs.  was  thAught  ntccssmry  to  roduQe  the  paj^ulfttioD  of  tlicir  respdcture  pvo-^ 
vinces,  to  a  due  and  safe  proportkm.  These  were  fiirttisktid  with  ships,  arnu^ 
and  provisions,  seat  abroad  to  shift  for  themselves^  and  fbrgctteii:  at  faDme; 
%y  the  operatioa  of  tlus  law  or  custon^^  were  those  SiaxoQs^  who^  first  landed:  a 
Qritain,  driven  from  their  native  land^  as  Hengi^t  hicnself  e^Epreasly  declared;  in 
&e  speech  widi  which  he  introduced,  hinseif  to  Vortigem.  Thtaslittrt  digres* 
soon  seems  necessary  tq  avoid  the  charge  6f  incorrectnessi  or  inconsisftcncjE. 

Ij^eogist  was  xK>t  long  absent  from  Britain*  The  death  of  Vortincr,  zaA 
t^  weakness  of  Vortigern,  encouraged  him.  t0i  return,,  nwnerousljir  atteoifad^ 
under  the  pretence  of  settling  all  ds^fereucesi  b^  a:  personal  treaty,,  and  the 
Saxons  met  Vortigern  and  his.  chiefs  apparendj  for  titat  ptfrpooc  TMs.  con« 
gress  ended  in  the  slaughter  of  the  latter^  to  the  mmiberof  tlnwi  fauadced^  andr 
ifk  the,  captivity  of  yortigem,  who  afteiTwards  obtained  lik  liberty^  as  an  act  a£ 
qlgyimiey  fifom  theiSa^OfiSw 

.  Histqry,.  as  nig^t.  be  expected,  is  neairly  silent  on  tbd  snbject  of  nantal  aflam 
fyr  seyef!aj  yeaos;  after  tJiiat:  great  events  The  iavadc0s»  toa  busily  engagtd:  at 
l^/bm^  tQ  think  of  warlike  excarsionsi  against  their  neighhoursv  who,,  oni  tbeiir 
pi^$,  Gsit  ao  temptatiou  to  attack  a  warlike  enenyv  stcongitjr  seated  in  a  comtr^ 
aJbi^eady  ravagedf  employed  thaltin^in  cuhrvating  the  affections,,  or  en&Dcing 
tl«^*ohediiaic&  of  the  Britons*  la  the  mean  time,,  as  human  attentiim  oai  scarcely 
ewer  be  duly,  dicectcdi  at  once  to  two  great  d^jectSy  historians:  observe^  that 
tbi^  neglected  their  nav^,  but  of  thb  no:  instances^  ace  given.  Oiia,  a  king  o{ 
the  IVAereians,  to  whom,  after  the  custom,  of  Germany,  the  sovereignty  of 
Ko^aod  had  been  conmiitled  by;  his:  brother*  princes,  first  distinguished  l»mseif 
at:seak  Pravjohedby  his.  tyranny,  or  incited  by  their  own  restlessness,  these 
pjDOVuu^  kings:  joined  in  a  league  against  him^  W4th  those  Britonsv  who  seilli 
maintained  a  soot  of  independency  in  Wales,  and:  were  defeated.  They  gsp^ 
plied  for  succour  to  Charlemagne,  king  of  E^rance^  who  wrote  to  Offii  in  their 
behalf  but  with  an.  haughtiness  which  the  pmud.  Saxon  could  net  bmok^  and- 
which  produced  an  answer  in  similar  terms.  Conscious,  however,  of  tho 
power  of  Charlemagne^  who  wasrthen  on  the  point  of  succeeding  to  the  em- 
pice,,  Offii^made  vigorous  preparsftionsifbc  defending  his  coast,  and  estabiisbed:  a' 
naval  fbnreso  respeptabte,^  tAaX  the  emperor  was  induced  not  only  tO'^Mvnke  an 
edict  which  he  had  issued  for  the  prohibition  of  commerce,  but  to  form  a  treaty 
of  alliance  with  him. 
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The  Heptaircby  was  soon  after  tim  dcstrojred  by  Egbert,  who  assumed  the 
govermnent  of  En^nd  izs  the  character  of  an  al)8okite  monarch.  Emboldened^ 
perhaps,  hj  the  keoiponiry  disorders  which  attended  that  important  change,  l!he 
Danes,  who  for  some  years  past  had  infested  the  northern  shores  of  Britain  i» 
small  partirs,  made  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Rent,  and*  ravaged  the  isle  of 
Shcpqr^  .  Sonse  historians  have  attributed  the  maritime  conseqnenee  of  thisr 
pttople  to  the  se^rities  and  tyranny  exercised  against  them  by  the  emperor 
CfaarleinagiiB,  who,  though  represented'  as  naturally  generous  and  humane,  had 
been  induced,  by  his  religious  bigotry,  and  rather  too  extravagant  zeal  in  the 
prapagatioa  of  thosb  tenets  which  he  had  himself  adopted  and  espoused,  to 
attempt  enforcing  them  by  that  most  coercive  ef  all  measures,  military  execu- 
tion* A  considerable  portion  of  the  inhabitants^  of  Germany  were  pagans,  andf 
being  extremely  uneasy  as  well  under  their  civil,  as  their  religious  subjection, 
hud  revolted  from»  their  conqueror,  who,  not  displeased,  perhaps,  at  so  fair  an 
excuse  for  pwiishing'  their  infidelity,  not  only  carried  all  the  ftiry  of  war, 
accaompanied  by  its  utmost  horrors,  through  their  country,  but  is  actually  re* 
ponted  to-hsw  decimated  the  inhabitants*,  after  their  surrender,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  their  submission  to  his  rigorous  edicts,  which  imposed  an 
wiquaUfied  compliance  with  his  imperiat  will.  Disdaining  these  trammels, 
the  more  warlike  of  the  Pagans  are  reported  to  have  fifed  into  Jutland,  (from 
whence  the  Saxons  had  issued  forth)  in  the  hope* of  avoiding  the  ftiry  of  his  per- 
secution«  That  country  being  inhabited,  and  in  consequence  of  repeated  emi- 
grations into  warmer  climates,  but  thinly,  by  a  people  whose  manners,  and 
whose  warlike  disposition  were  congenial  to  their  own,  they  were  received  not 
only  with  the  kindest  hospitality,  but  with  an  assurance  that  the  personal  aid 
of  their  hosts  should  not  be  wanting,  to  obtain  full  satisfaction  for  the  wrongs 
and  injuries  which  the  strangers  had'  sustained. 

»  Stimulated  atwf  encouraged  not  merely^  by  the  promises,  but  by  the  actual  ^ 
performance  of  them,  a  part  betook  themselves  to  maritime  pursuits,  and 
spreading  into  the  adjacent  wild  and'  inhospitable  districts,  became  distinguished 
by  the  appellation  of  Danes  and  Norwegians,  who,  as  is  well  known,  became, 
in  a  subsequent  age,  united  under  the  rulfe  of  one  sovereign.  Being  obliged  to 
maintain  themselves  in  their  uncultivated  country  by  fishing,  they  had  acquired 
no  contemptible  experience  in  the  art  of  navigation,,  and  in  their  military  ex* 
cursions  pursued  the  method  practised  against  the  Roman  empire  by  the  nu>re 
early  Saxons.     They  made  desacnts  ia  small  bodies^  fiPM^tiitir  ship,  or  rather 

boats, 
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boats,  and  ravaging  the  coasts,  returned  with  the  booty  to  their  families,  whom 
they  could  net  conveniently  carry  with  them  in  such  hazardous  enterprises. 
But  when,  as  their  power  increased,  that  of  their  armaments  became  also  aug- 
mented, they  made  incursions  into  the  inland  countries,  where,  soon  as  they 
found  it  safe  to  remain,  and  they  could  establish  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
the  enfeebled  enemy,  they  accustomed  themselves  to  crowd  their  vessels  with 
their  wives  and  children.  Having  no  longer  any  temptation  to  return  to  their 
own  country,  they  willingly  embraced  an  opportunity  of  settling  in  the  warm 
climates,  and  cultivated  fields  of  the  south. 

Allured  by  the  fertility  of  Britain,  they  were  tempted  to  try  their  fortune 
in. various  expeditions,  which,  according  to  the  circumstances  attending  them, 
were  occasionally  completely  successful,  and  at  other  times  most  fatally  unfor« 
tunate.  Their  first  appearance  in  Britain  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  year  787, 
when  they  made  a  descent  on  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Wessex,  of  which  Brithic 
was  at  that  time  sovereign.  The  insignificance  of  their  force  prevented  their 
effecting  any  material  injury  or  depredation.  It  is  indeed  most  probable,  that 
tbe  whole  intention  and  aim  of  it  was  merely  that  of  discovering  the  state 
of  the  country,  and  what  success  might  be  expected  from  a  more  serious  at- 
tack. In  this  expectation  they  succeeded,  and  returned  to  their  own  country 
not  without  having  given  a  very  manifest  proof  of  their  hostile  intentions ; 
for  it  being  demanded  of  them  by  the  praefect  of  the  district  where  their  dis- 
embarkation was  effected,  who  or  what  their  intentions  were,  they  suddenly 
assailed  and  killed  him,  after  having  put  to  flight  the  trivial  escort  that  attended 
him,  more  as  a  display  of  his  dignity,  than  as  a  guard  to  his  person.  With  this 
petty  mischief,  they  rested  satisfied  for  that  time,  or  perhaps  fearing  the  arrival 
of  a  force  sufficient  to  cut  off  their  retreat,  tliey  flew,  with  some  precipitation, 
to  their  vessels,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to  effect  their  escape. 

,  A  division  of  the  same  people  addicting  themselves,  some  years  afterwards, 
to  the  same  spirit  of  emigration,  and  thirsting,  perhaps,  to  revenge  the  injuries 
which  they  considered  their  ancestors  as  having  sustained,  burst,  with  irre- 
sistible fury,  into  the  provinces  of  France,  which  the  degeneracy  of  Charle- 
magne's posterity  *,  with  the  civil  feuds  and  dissentions  which  prevailed  there, 

rendered 

•  The  following  Ingenious  and  just  account  of  the  causes  which  gave  Mrth  to  the  dismemberment 
of  liis  empire,  is  given  by  Mr.  Gibbon-:— •*  The  vast  body  had  been  inspired  and  united  by  the  soiJ  of 
Oi^Iemagne,  but  the  division  and  degeneracy  of  his  race  soon  annihilated  jthe  imperial  power,  which 

would 
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rendered  no  difficult  conquest.  Here  they  acquired  the  well  known  appella- 
tion of  Normans,  which  was  bestowed  on  them  in  allusion  to  the  northern 
district  from  whence  they  had  burst  forth.  Of  this  people  it  will  hereafter  bfc 
necessary,  as  may  naturally  be  supposed,  to  enter  into  a  more  enlarged  detail ; 
and  indeed,  were  it  not  on  account  of  their  natural  relationship,  as  it  were,  to 
the  Danes,  the  mention  of  them  in  this  place  might  have  been  deemed  im» 
proper,  and  out  of  time.  Bearing  with  them  those  habits  in  which  they  had 
been  nurtured,  and  not  merely  content  with  the  conquest  and  possession  of 
that  more  fertile  country,  which  they  had  made  themselves  masters  of,  in 
exchange  for  their  own,  they  were  scarcely  settled  in  their  new  territory,  ere 
they  renewed  their  original  occupation  of  maritime  depredation.  So  successful 
were  they,  in  the  enterprises  they  undertook  against  the  Franks,,  who  were 
unaccustomed  to  such  modes  of  attack,  that  they  not  only  rendered  their  very 
name  terrible  to  all  those  districts  bordering  on  the  sea  coast,  but,  acquiring 
confidence  as  well  as  strength  from  their  success,  caused  the  more  distant  pro- 
vinces to  tremble  with  apprehension,: and  fear  of  an  unprovoked  attack* 

To  return,  however,  to  the  Danes,,  who,  in  the  space  of  a  vei^  few  years,. 
considerably  improved  on  their  first  attempt,  Egbert  quickly  engaeed  their  fleet 
of  thirty-five  ships  near  Charmouth,  in  Dorsetshire,  but^ with  what  success  chro*- 
niclers  arc  not  agreed..    It  may  be  concluded,  however,  that  lie  gained  no  ma* 
terlal  advantage,  as  the  Danes  maintained  their  ground  on  the  neighbouring 

would  have  rivalled  the  Csesars  of  Byzandum,  and  revenged  the  indignities  of  the  Christian  name. 
Tlie  enemies  no  longer  feared,  nor  could  the  subjects  any  longer  trust  the  application  of  a  public 
revenue,  the  labours  of  trade  and  manufactures  in  the  military  service,  the  mutual  aid  of  provinces 
and  armies,  and  the  naval  squadrons  which  were  regularly  stationed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  td- 
that  of  the  Tiber.  In  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  die  £unily  of  Charlemagne  had  almost  dis» 
appeared ;  his  monarchy  was  broken  into  many  hostile  and  independant  states  j  the  regal  title  was 
assumed  by  the  most  ambitious  chiefs  ;  their  revolt  was  imitated  in  a  long  subordination  of  anarchy 
and  discord;  and  the  nobles  of  every  province  disobeyed  their  sovereign,  oppressed  their  vassals,  and 
exercised  perpetual  hostilities  against  their  equals  and  neighbours*  Their  private  wars,  which  over-* 
turned  die  fabric  of  government,  fomented  die  manial  spirit  of  the  nation.  In  the  system  of  modem 
Europe,  the  power  of  the  sword  is  possessed  at  least  in  fact  by  five  or  six  mighty  potentates ;  their 
operations  are  conducted  on  a  distam  frontier  by  an  order  of  men  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  study 
and  pracdce  of  the  military  art  \  the  rest  of  die  country  and  community  enjoys  in  the  midst  of  war 
the  tranquUIity.  of  peace,  and  is  only  made  sensible  of  the  9|)ange  by  the  aggravatioa  or  decrease  of  the 
public  taxes.  In  the  disorders  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  eveiy  peasant  was  a  soldier,  and 
every  village  a  fortification ;  each  wood  or  valley  was  a  scene  of  munter  and  ra^me,  and  the  loids  of 
each  casde  were  compelled  to  assume  the  character  of  princes  and  warriors/' 

shore. 
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-s^Kur.  Tfi^  years  after,  they  lafid^  in  great  mimbens  in  Wales,  'wbere  diey 
-were  repulsed  both  by  land  and  sea  with  great  elatight«-.  Extraordinary  and 
prominent  an  event  as  was  the  accession  of  this  monaiKrh  to  the  throne,  con* 
^idered  in  the  light  ef  the  sovereign  ^over  that  part  of  Britain  ever  since  known 
by  the  nanoe  of  England,  it  seems  but  little  interesting  to  the  history  of  mari- 
time pursuits,  tiir  as  that  country  is  concerned.  The  union  of  seven  states  under 
the  dominion  of  one  person,  produced  not  on  the  instant,  as  might  in  some  de- 
gree have  beett  expected,  that  enlargement  of  power  aivl  consequence  which 
the  reflection  and  leisure,  added  to  the  patriotic  gallantry  of  succeeding  princes, 
allowed  them  to  raise.  But  though  this  allotted  section  of  history  may  perhaps 
laot  end  with  that  degree  of  eckt,  which  the  honest  enthusiasm  of  those  who 
profess  themselves  admirers  of  maritime  pursuits  might  wish,  yet  the  nearly 
coinciding  consequential  events  which  took  place  not  mei-ely  in  Britain,  but 
other  countries,  aj>pear  to  point  out  the  propriety  of  drawing  a  general  compa- 
rative view,  in  respect  to  the  nautical  history  of  the  worid,  in  the  ninth  century. 
The  death  of  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  who  had,  by  the  incessant  activity  of 
hie  mind,  and  those  exertions  which  his  natural  prowess  gave  birth  to,  not  only 
supported,  but  revived  the  name,  and  in  some  degree  the  consequence  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  appeared  to  forebode  a  revolution  in  the  political  state  of  Europe, 
which  few  or  no  persons  then  living,  perhaps,  could  even  guess  at  the  extent 
of.  The  industrjr  and  gallantry  of  his  predecessors  had  bequeathed  to  Charles 
a  veteran  army,  inured  to  dangers,  and  nearly  to  an  absolute  contempt  of 
them,  by  a  long  course  of  warfare,  almost  totally  unchequered  by  defeat* 
Success  naturally  inspires  confidence  in  the  hearts  of  one  party,  and  spreads 
terror,  in  an  equal  degree,  over  those  of  its  opponents.  The  empire  of  the 
Franks,  or  rather  of  Rome,  as  it  was  affectedly  called,  could  only  be  retained 
in  the  extent  to  which  it  had  been  raised,  by  a  continuance  of  those  qualities 
which,  after  having  given  it  birth,  had  increased  it,  till  it  had  reached  a  species 
of  maturity.  Still,  however,  its  health  and  strength  was  not  so  sufficiently 
established,  as  to  render  it  capable  of  defying  the  feverish  attacks  of  foreign 
foes,  or  the  convulsive  disease  of  disunion.  Of  those  territories  which  had 
heretofore  appeared  as  distinct  and  independent  kingdoms,  Germany,  Hungary, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  Italy^wcre  incapable,  from  their  situation,  of  con- 
tributing to  the  naval  strength  of  the  empire,  had  its  sovereign  even  wished  it. 
Spain,  France, 'and  tb^e  jcmaining  part  of  the  Italian  dominions,  were  not^ 

indeed, 
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indeed  ander  the  same  natural  prohibition^  but  causes,  already  explained,  pre" 
vented  the  direction  of  their  powers  into  that  channel.  Owing  to  this  circum- 
stance, the  naval  history  of  the  world,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  unimproved 
state  of  navigation,  s^nd  the  obscurity  of  all  information,  in  respect  to  the 
other  quarters  of  the  globe,  is  unavoidably  confined  to  Europe,  becomes  addi* 
tionaliy  contracted*  Even  the  eastern  empire,  and  its  foes  the  Saracens,  -wer& 
possessed  ef  no  permanent  naval  force. .  Their  gallies  and  fleets,  fitted  out  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  desultory  expeditions,  were  generally  abandoned 
to  the  ravages  of  time,  soon  as  their  first  object  was  rendered  successful,  or  abor- 
tive. The  system  of  constantly  maintaining  a  fleet,  so  as  to  be  ready  at  a  short 
notiqe,  to  repel  the  foes  of  its  country,  was  a  refinement  which,  though  it  had 
in  some  respects  prevailed  during  those  wars  which  Rome  had  been  engaged 
in,  during  her  long  and  uninterrupted  struggle  for  the  acquisition  of  universal, 
or  at  least  extensive  empire,  yet  the  curtailment  of  that  dominion,  and  the  dere- 
liction of  the  principle,  rendered  unavoidable  by  the  inroads  of  the  Goths,  and 
their  successors,  had  caused  a  total  suspension  of  the  measure.  A  variety  of 
causes  contributed  to  give  birth  to  this  conduct,  which,  without  some  explana- 
tion, may  be  thought  more  unwise  than  it  in  reality  was.  The  fir^t  objcctio» 
to  a  perseverance  in  it,'  was  that  of  expence,  which,  except  on  extraordinary 
emergencies,  the  empire  of  the  east  was  very  ill  able  to  sustain,  considering  the 
immense  military  force  it  was  absolutely  necessary  should  be  constantly  kept  on 
foot,  for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers  ;  though  notwithstanding  every  precaution, 
the  armies  of  its  invaders  frequently  found  means  to  penetrate  even  to  the 
capital  itself.  The  second  reason  was  in  all  probability  founded  on  the  haste 
with  which,  comparatively  with  modern  times,  the  fleet<t,  then  used,  could  be 
not  only  equipped,  but  even  constructed ;  while  the  third,  which,  perhaps,  was 
not  the  least  forcible,  though  the  most  absurd  of  the  whole,  was  the  constant 
infatuated  hope,  that  the  quietude  or  avocations,  as  well  of  the  Saracens  as 
other  formidable  enemies,  would  not  render  even  the  equipment  of  a  fleer, 
much  less  its  maintenance,  necessary.  This  is  a  species  of  folly  which,  though 
repeated  and  fatal  experience  has  so  often  proved  a  political  crime,  has  never-, 
theless  been  frequently  apparent  in  the  conduct  of  various  countries,  from  the 
earliest  ages  to  the  present  moment.  * 

The  Saracens  on  their  part  fell  nearly  into  the  same  habits,  because  they  not 
only  were,  what  might  be  called  naturally,  more  addicted  to  enterprises  of  a  mi* 
iitary,  than  of  a  nautical  nature,  but  also  because  they  placed  their  chief  hopes 
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OQ  the  suddenness  of  tfaeir  attaick,  which  they  were  accustomed  to  carry  into 
efiecty  by  an  hasty  collection  of  ali  vessels,  various  as  they  might  be,  in  their 
descriptions  and  characters,  which  they  caused,  without  creating  alarm  by  the 
magnitude,  or  even  appearance  of  particular  preparation,  to  rendezvous,  at  a 
stated  time>  at  the  particultr  point  from  whence  they  intended  to  direct  the 
fiiry  of  their  attack.  The  existence  of  naval  power  throughout  the  globe, 
might  therefore  be  said  to  have  been  contracted,  at  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Charlemagne^s  death,  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  Venetian  territories, 
who  confiaed  themselves  entirely  to  the  limits  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  to  the 
fluctuating  navies  of  the  Shtxons,  together  with  those  of  other  northern  states, 
wbdse  mode  of  warfare^  conducted  on  principles  requiring  the  most  desultory 
^nd  rapid  movements,  have  rendered  the  appearance  of  their  fleets  not  unlike 
the  flash  and  explosion  of  a  cannon,  which,  though  most  grievously  terrific  on 
the  instant,  has  only  an  actual  existence  for  the  moment,  and  then  totally 
vanishing,  Creates  dread  merely  by  the  continued  apprehension  of  its  sudden, 
jtnd  unwarned  repetition.  "  In  their  engagements,*'  says  Mr,  Gibbon,  *•  by 
^ea  and  land,  they  (the  Saracens)  sustained,  with  patient  firmness,  the  fury  of 
the  attack,  and  seldom  advanced  to  the  charge  till  they  could  discern  and 
Oppress  the  lassitude  of  their  foes.*'  However  successful  they  might  frequently 
profve  in  their  nautical  pursuits,  their  connection  with  them  almost  invariably 
appeared  as  a  species  of  violence  done  to  their  inclination,  and  as  an  act  ren- 
dered necessary  to  the  furtherance  of  their  projected  designs  against  the  posses- 
sions and  liberties  of  those  to  whom  they  declared  themselves  enemies.  Driven 
from  France  by  the  gallantry  of  the  ancestors  to  Charlemagne,  they  sought  to 
repair  their  disgrace,  and  obtain  that  which  was  of  more  serious  consequence 
to  them,  a  proper  compensation  for  die  loss  they  had  sustained  in  respect  to 
territory.  They  accordingly  spread  their  arms  to  the  sDuthward ;  and  Africa^ 
with  a  considerabk  part  of  the  domiubns  of  the  empcaior  of  the  cast  became, 
as  it  were,  their  devoted  prey. 

The  bitth  of  the  phoenomenon,  Mahomet,  and  his  appearance  in  the  world 
at  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  century,  might  have  proved  of  singular 
consequence  to  nautical  pursuits,  had  not  his  disposition,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
immediate  successors,  been  entirely  military.  The  spring  of  his  actions  is  ob^ 
vious,  and  the  policy  of  the  pretended  prophet  was  too  decap  to  adopt  any  other 
conduct.  The  prosecution,  or  at  least  the  success  of  a  design,  is  frequently 
frustrated  by  an  attempted  promotion  of  it  through  wiedimeaos^  and  from 

.  different 
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difFercnt  points ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  extensive  revolutious,  a« 
Weil  religious  as .  civil,  have  been  carried  into  effect  even  with  very  inferior 
powers,  and  from  the  most  humble  origins,  when  those  means  have  been  atcut 
dily,  and  unremittingly  applied  to  the  attainment  of  one  point,  towards  which 
all  efforts  have  been  directed  as  to  one  common  focus.     Mahomet,  well,  aware 
that  the  least  complex   means  that  can  be  adopted  in  furtherance  of  a  proi 
ject  must  invariably  prove  the  best,  ceased  not  to  inspire  his  followers  with 
an  enthusiasm  for  military  pursuits,  which  he  contrived,  by  various  artificeg 
and  allurements,  to  raise  almost  to  a  pitch  of  phrenzy.     This  not  only  pro-- 
cured  them  success  in  their  undertakings,  but  for  a  time,  rendered  them,  appar 
rently,  almost  invincible.     The  collection  of  an  army,  more  particularly  coo^ 
sidering  the  simple  state  in  which  ^military  tactics  then  were,  was  the  operation 
of  a  few  days,  or  perhaps  only  of  a  few  hours.     Every  peasant  could  be  trans^i 
formed  on  the  instant  into  a  soldier.    He  readily  became  acquainted  with  all  tho 
duties  of  his  profession.     The  productions  and  plunder  of  the  districts  which  he 
over-ran  with  religious  zeal,  and  in  the  inspired  hope  of  obtaining  eternal  sen^ 
sual  felicity  after  death,  made  him  totally  regardless  of  his  life,  and  supplied  him 
with  food,  as  well  as  with  raiment;  so  that  his  sword  and  his  Koran  became  the 
only  necessary  articles  of  equipment  for  the  field  of  ravage  and  of  glory. 

A  navy  was  not  to  be  colleaed  by  such  slender  means.  Its  formation  re- 
quired a  species  of  deliberation  that  was  incompatible  with  the  views  of  Ma« 
hornet  and  his  followers ;  axid  even  the  ambition  of  acquiring  maritime  conse- 
quence was  postponed  for  ages,  till  the  proselytes  to  the  new  faith  had  acquired^ 
by  the  meana  of  support  to  which  they  had  first  resorted,  sulEcient  strength  and 
leisure  to  admit  of  their  indulging  themselves  in  those  propensities  and  pursuits 
which  were  common  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries,  and  to  the  professors 
of  a  different  religion.  The  success  which  attended  the  measures  adopted  hf 
the  pretended  pmphet  and  his  successors,  sufHciently  proved  the  deep  laid  policy 
by  which  they  were  regulated  and  conducted.  Within  the  short  space  of  two 
centuries,  the  tenets  of  the  Koran  were  received  as  of  divine  promulgation,  from 
the  Gang»  to  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  southern  Atlantic  almost  to  the 
Caspian.  In  all  probability,  half  of  that  part  of  the  globe  then  known  to 
Europeans,  had  either  voluntarily,  or  compulsively,  embraced  the  creed  of 
Mahomet,  without  ever  experiencing  the  actual  necessity  of  possessing,  or 
finding  any  serious  inconvenience  from  the  want  of  a  fleet.  That  celebrated 
and  powerful  pripce,.  the  Caliph  Haroun  Al  Rjischidv  whose  subjects  as  well  as 

H  h  2  himself 
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himself  were  disciples  of  .the  naw  sect  (whose  friendship  ind  alliance,  remote 
as  his  situation,  and  consequently  his  interests  were,  had  been  with  some  degree 
of  assiduity  courted  by  the  emperor  Charlemagne  himself)  possessed  no  naval 
force  the  proof  of  whose  existence  extends  beyond  the  pompous  fiction  of  ori- 
ental romance,  or  tales  invented  for  the  amusement  of  children.      Yet  this 
mighty  prince  found  no  difficulty, in  causing  the  Emperor  of  the  East  to  tremble 
in  his  palace,   and  ovef -running  his  territories  in  eight  distinct  and  successful 
expeditions.     The  origin  and  progress  of  the  Mahometan  religion  may  there- 
fore be  considered  as  having  proved,  during  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries, 
a  very  considerable  bar  to  the  *enct)ui-agement  and  promotion  of  nautical  pur- 
suits, the  commerce  of  its  votaries  having  b6en  almost  totally  carried  on  by  the 
medium  of  caravans,  and  thbir  conquests^.dttring  the  same  period,  established^ 
as  already  observed^,  entirely  by  their  armies.    If  the  very  nature  of  those  tenets, 
on  which  the  Mahometan  religion  is  founded  be  considered,  it  may  really  be 
inferred,  notwithstanding  the  observation  might  at  first  sight  be  thought  too 
frivolous,  or  perhaps  too  ludicrous,  for  so  serious  a  subject,  that  the  growth 
and  strength  of  the  new  faith  most  imperiously  forbad  the  encouragement  of, 
and  even  the  entrance  into,  maritime  pursuits.     The  same  chain  of  inclination, 
the  same  habits  in  thinking,  the  aame  pleasures^  the  same  virtues,  and  the 
same  vices,  which  have,  to  go  no  farther  back,  influenced  as  a-  general  acting 
principle  during  the  last  twelve  centuries  the  life,  of  a  soldier,  and  operated  as 
his  inducements  to  enter  into  the  occupation  of  oiie,  served  to  enlist  and  unite 
under  the  banners  of  Mahomet,  followers,  whose  previous  principles  of  religion; 
if  they  really  possessed  any,  were  almost  as  various  as  the  features  of  their  faces. 
A  military  life  requiring  little  thought,  its  prdniised'  multitudinroiis;  pleasures 
formed  the  principal  spring  or  support  of  all  its -actions,  its  duties,  and  avoca- 
tions; so  that  the  particular  species  of  enthusiasm  which  is  better  known  by 
the  term  ardour,  seemed  to  mark  for  its  own  all  the  disciples  of  the  pretended 
prophet.     There  will,  therefore,  perhaps  be  but  few  pcople^  sceptically  enough 
inclined  to  deny  their  acquiescence,  that  Mahomet,  having  seriously  coiitem- 
plated  the  characters  which  were  most  likely  to  form  that  heterogenous  group 
which  he  hoped  to  lead  to  victory,  contrived  and  regulated  every  principle  of 
his  faith,  so  that  religion  should  awaken  the  energy  of  his  armies*     By  holding 
forth  sufficient  inducements  and   rewards  to -the   warrior,  that  warrior  felt 
himself,  as  it  were  conscientiously,  bound'  to  fight  most  strenuously-,  in  the 
service  of  a  master  he  adored,  and  from  whose  peculiar  promises  he  felt 

as 
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as  much  real  pleasure  in  resigning  his  life,  provided  it  were  in  defence  of 
his  creed,  as  he  could  have  received  by  any  supposed  supernatural  intimation 
of  his  being  permitted  to  pursue  his  thirst  of  pleasure,  and  his  lust  of  conquest, 
unchecked,  and  with  vigour  unimpaired,  to  the  latest  moments  of  his  mortal 
existence. 

Such  a  creed,  however  fortunately  contributive  it  might  prove  to  support  the 
strength,  and  rouse  the  activity  of  armies,  must  become  totally  devoid  of  in- 
fluence, when  its  application  was  attempted  to  be  introduced  in  aid  of  a  mari- 
time war.  The  latter  is  not  an  undertaking  commenced,  and  carried  into 
execution  on  the  moment  of  its  birth.  The  life  of  a  seaman  teems  not,  in 
general  human  conception,  with  that  variety  of  fancied  pleasures,  and  enjoy- 
ments, or  rather  dbsipation,  which  is  invariably  attributed  to  his  fellow  la- 
bourer in  the  field  of  war*  His  art,  even  in  those  early  times  when  the  prac- 
tice was  necessarily  in  the  most  simple  and  unmixed  state,  demanded  that 
species  of  consideration  and  cool  reflection,  ill  suited  to  the  temper  of  the 
volatile  or  the  dissipated  man.  Such  were  the  obstacles  which  appeared  to  the 
di3cerning  eye  of  Mahomet  an  insuperable  objection  to  raising  such  a  body  of 
men  as  his  necessities  might  appear  to  require,  if  he  attempted  to  man  a  fleet 
which  could  waft  his  ardent  and  enthusiastic  followers  to  the  most  distant 
quarters  of  the  world,  when  his  armies  might  at  any  time  advance  and  extend' 
their  force,  or  prudentially  contract  themselves  into  narrower  limits,  jpst  as 
their  own  temper,  their  partial  successes,  or  the  circumstances  in  which  their 
neighbours  stood,  seemed  to  allow,  or  invite.  In  the  equipment  of  a  fleet,, 
there  was  a  certain  previous  disbursement  of  treasure,  a  proclamation  of  ap^ 
proaching  tempest,  and  a  waste  of  time,  circumstances  constantly  injurious  to 
success,  and  which  were  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  simple  advancement  of 
the  standard  of  the  prophet.  His  clarion  sounded,  and  with  such  shrillness, 
that  few  nations  ventured,  with  any  kind  of  hope,  or  prospect  of  good  fortune, 
to  oppose  his  progress,  save  the  Emperor  of  the  East. 

The  causes  just  assigned  having  proved  sufficient,  far  as  the  influence  of 
the  Koran  extended,  to  throw  the  occupation  of  ship-building  if  not  into  con- 
tempt, at  least  into  neglect ;  they  combined,  according  to  the  same  principles 
which  had  prevailed  for  so  many  centuries,  in  producing  the  same  effect 
throughout  the  eastern  empire.  The  Ottoman  power  did  not,  however,  long 
persevere  in  the  same  principles  of  action.  As  its  strength  increased,  the 
gradual  accession  of  natipns  as  allies,  or  subjects,  put  the  followers  of  Mahomet 

into 
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into  possession  of  ports  and  harbours  which  appeared  extremely  convenient  for 
commerce  ;  they  gradually  entered  into  nautical  pursuits,  as  well  in  the  capa* 
city  of  merchants  as  of  warriors.  This  enlargement,  however,  of  views  and 
ideas,  does  not  properly  come  within  the  pending  section,  and  is  only  men- 
tioned for  the  purpose  of  averting  any  hasty  charge  of  inconsistency  that 
might  arise  on  the  sudden  recollection,  without  immediately  adverting  to  the 
chronology,  that  at  no  very  distant  period  of  time  from  the  death  of  Charle- 
magne, the  fleets  of  the  Turks,  and  of  the  Venetians,  were  accustomed  to  meet 
in  dreadful  fury,  and  contend  for  the  palm  of  victory,  with  a  degree  of  rage 
that  appeared  to  be  the  efflux  of  some  still  stronger  passion  than  the  love  of 
liberty,  the  thirst  of  glory,  or  the. ambition  of  conquest.  Suffice  it  for  the 
present  to  repeat,  that  on  the  demise  of  the  emperor  Charles  the  Great,  the 
naval  power  and  commerce  of  Venice  waa  so  well  conducted  and  arranged,  as 
to  possess  greater  respect,  and  political  influence,  than  that  of  any  country  in 
the  world. 
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CHAPTER  THE  THIRTEENTH. 

Causes  of  the  Decline  and,  contracted  Pursuit  of  Naval  IVar  as  welt  as  Com^ 
merce — its  Revival  by  the  Venetians — Speech  of  one  of  their  Doges  in  Comme^ 
moration  of  their  former  Greatness — Account  of  a  Band  of  Andulusian  Free-* 
hooters^, with  a  Statement  of  their  Naval  Force — the  Primaeval  Naval  History 
of  the  Ncrthcf  n  Eurofiean  Nations — Origin  of  the  Rossi  or  Roxolam\  noxv 
called  Russians — their  Patience  and  Perseverance  exemfdified  by  their  having 
undertaken  a  diplomatic  Journey  over  Land  to  Constantinojile — their  Passage 
from  thence  in  Company  with  the  Ambassadors  sent  by  Theojihilusy  Emperor  of 
the  East^  to  Lewis^  Son  to  Charlemagne^  Emperor  of  the  Franks — Origin  of 
the  ScandiMtuians — their  Passa^  into  Schlavonia — their  Reception^  Dissimu^ 
lationj  and  Conduct — their  Intermixture  with  the  Rosst\  and  Assumption  ff  the 
same  Name — their  Acquisition  of  Strength,  in  consequence  of  the  Emigration 
from  Britain^  occasioned  by  the  Norman  Conquest — Improvements  in  Geogra-^ 
phical  Knowlege^  and  Extension  of  Territorial  Discoveries — Intercourse  esta^ 
blished  between  Russia  and  the  Empire  of  the  East — Description  of  the  Vessels 
used  by  the  Scandinavians^  or  Russians^  for  the  Purposes  of  Commerce — the 
Method  of  coftducting  it^  with  its  Extent — the  various  Enterprises  undertaken 
by  the  Russians  against  the  Metropolis  cf  the  Grecian  Empire — their  Success^ 
with  a  Description  of  the  Vessels  which  composed  their  Armaments — Commercial 
Spirit  of  the  Croats — Aversion  of  some  Individuals  among  them  to  Mercantile 
Pursuits — tsirn  Freebooter Sy^  and  conmid  various  Depredations^  till  finally  sub^ 
dued  by  the  encreasmg  Power  of  the  Venetians — State  of  the  Naval  Force  pos^ 
sessed  by  the  Grecian  or  Eastern  E^ire\  with  the  various  Methods  adopted 
for  its  Support. 

THROWN  into  a  channel  almost  totally  new  and  unexpected,  after 
having  nearly  experienced  annihilation ;  narrowed,  at  least  in  extent,  to 
almost  that  original  state  of  infancy,  from  whence  they  had  been  so  many 
centuries  earlier  introduced  to  the  knowlege  and  admiration  o(  the  whole 
world,  maritime  pursuits  might,  withcait  impropriety,  be  said  to  have  expe- 
fienced  a  second  birth  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  The  history  of 
their  j)receding  and  £rst  life,  might  be  considered  as  almost  a  total  void,  did  it 

not 
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not  serve  to  explain,  in  some  measure,  the  causes  of  particular  customs  and 
habits,  which,  without  such  elucidation,  might  perhaps  pass  for  some  of  those 
extravagant  effects  of  unaccountable  folly,  whim,  and  caprice,  which  frequently 
appear  as  well  in  the  life  of  an  hero,  as  the  history  of  a  science.  Its  childhood, 
and  perhaps  even  its  youth,  rarely  affords  materials  sufficiently  interesting,  to 
enable  either  the  biographer,  or  any  other  species  of  enquirer,  to  descant  on 
them  with  pleasure.  A  series  of  years,  and  perhaps  ages,  pass  over  with  less 
interest,  that  would  probably  be  produced  in  a  few  months,  or  even  days, 
of  more  ripened  manhood,  or  improved  science,  when  the  enquirer  begins 
pleasurably  to  trace  the  gradual  progress  towards  perfection,  with  that  degree 
of  avidity  which  never  fails  to  attend  an  expectant  realization  of  hope^  and  its 
conversion  from  doubt,  into  certainty. 

At  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  the  Venetians  certainly  held  the  most  pre* 
eminent  rank  among  the  naval  powers  of  Europe,  which  consequently  was  then 
considered  as  the  universe,  at  least  in  respect  to  maritime  pursuits,  and  in  which 
it  has,  ever  since,  continued  to  retain  solely  to  itself  almost  the  same  rate  of  supe- 
riority, without  the  smallest  opposition  or  rivalship.     The  public  speech  of  one 
of  its  Doges,  made  as  far  back  as  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  its  power 
had,  through  causes  which  will  be  hereafter  assigned,  materially  declined  from 
its  zenith,  may,  after  making  every  fair  allowance  for  national  prejudice  and  par- 
tiality, stand  as  no  contemptible  record  of  its  pristine  consequence. — "  What 
country  was  there  ever  in  being,  that  more  deserved  to  be  assisted  and  main- 
tained by  its  children,  than  this  of  ours,  which  obtains,  and  has  for  many  ages 
obtained  the  chief  place  among  all  the  cities  of  the  world,  and  from  which,  its 
citizens  reap  vast  and4nnumerable  conveniences,  profits,  and  honours?    A  city 
truly  admirable,  if  we  consider  either  its  natural  advantages,  or  the  marks  of 
its  grandeur,  from  an  almost  perpetual  course  of  prosperity,  or  the  noble  qua- 
lities and  generous  disposition  of  its  inhabitants.     Its  situation  is  most  asto- 
nishing, it  bting  the  only  city  in  the  world  that  is  seated  amidst  the  salt  waters, 
and  so  compact  in  all  its  parts,  that  it  enjoys  at  once  the  benefits  of  the  waters, 
and  the  pleasures  of  the  land.     Secure,  by  its  not  being  seated  on  the  continent, 
from  attacks  by  land,  and  safe,  by  its  situation  in  shallow  water,  from  naval 
assaults.     How  stately  are  the  edifices,  private  as  well  as  public,  erected  with 
incredible  cost  and  magnificence,  and  full  of  the  most  ornamental  pieces  of 
foreign  marble,  and  rare  stones,  imported  from  all  parts  of  the  world !  What 
an  infinite  quantity  of  excellent  pictures,  statues,  carved  pieces,  and  ornaments 

of 
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of  mosaic  work !    What  a  number  of  the  mo6t  beautiful  columns,  and  other 
^ke, pieces  of  the  mo^t,  curious  vyorkmanship  !  What  city  ift  there  on  the  iaoe  of 
the  earth,,  that  has  a  greater  coiwourse  of  foreigners,  who  cujmc  hither*  pjirtly 
for  the  benefit  of  living  securely  in  this  free  and  blessed  9ountry,  and  partly 
for  the  siike  of  commerce.  I  Hexicc  is  Venice  plent^ifully  supplied  with  aU  sort$ 
of  merchandize  and  manufactures^  whence  the  riches  of  qur  citizens  are  con- 
tinually increasing,  and  our  republic  receives  a  greater  revenue  within  the  com- 
pass  of  this  city  only,  than  many  kings  from  their  whoJe  kingdom.     I  say 
nothing  of  the  numbers  of  learned  men  in  all  arts,  and  sciences,  the  brightness 
of  the  scholar,  and  the  bravery  of  the  sqldier,  by  meansr  of  which,  in  conjunc- 
tion ^ith  other  advantages,  this  republic  has  acquired  more  glory  to  itself,  and 
to  its  subjects,  from  its  exploits^  thai^^  ever  any  natio^i  obtained,  since  the  tune 
of  the  Romans.     I  omit  to  observe,  how  surprising  it  is  to  see  in  a  city,  where 
nothing  grows,  and  which  is  very  full  of  inhabitants^  a  superfluity  of  all  things* 
pur  command  was  at  iirst  confined  to  these  barren  9i)d  naked  rocks,  but  the 
brave  spirit  of  our  ^cestors.  c^xtf  nded  their  sway,  fir^t  over  the  nearest  sea,^  aiid 
the  circumjacent  lands,  from  whence  afterwards,  by  happy  succiesses,  they  en^ 
largcd  their  dominions  to  more  distant  seas  and  provinces,  and  penetrated  to 
the  utmost  bminds  of  the  east,  acquiringso  great  an  ^jpopire  by  sea  and  land, 
and  maintaining  it  so  Jong  a  time,  still  increasing  their  power,  and  enlarging 
their  bqunds  to  such. a  degree,  that  during  l^  long  course  of  years,  Venice  was 
the  dread  and  terror  of.  all  th^  other  cities  of  Italy,  and  no  other  means  was 
thought  3ufficicj)t  to  bumUe  and  depress  her,  than  a  concurrence  of  the  frauds 
and  forces  of  all  the  princes  i|i  Christendom.** 

But  thougtx  the,  (.^jpsequencp  of  this  people,  particularly  as  nacrchants,  stood 
confessedly  the  highest,  many  other  countries,  either  allured  by  the  observation 
of  advantage,  or  excited  by  a  thirst  of  enterprise  inherent  in  themselves,  appeared 
sp  strongly  addicted  to  the  same  pursuit,  as  to  threaten  becoming,  at  least, 
competitors  in  the.  same  course.  Though  perhaps  unequal  to  the  task  of  bearing 
away  the  palm,  tb<;y  appeared  fully  resolved  they  would  not  be  disgracefully 
outran.  The  Adriatic  seemed  as  it  were  the  natural  property  of  the  Venetians^ 
and  was  not  only  considered,  but  actually  claimed  by  them  as  such,  which  the 
pompous  and  extravagant  ceremony  annually  performed  in  subsequent  times 
sufficiently  proves :  but  the  Genoese,  soon  as  they  acquired  power,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  eleventh  century,  set  up  almost  equal  pretensions  to  the  exclusive 
right  of  navigating  the  Mediterranean.     The  jarring  interests  of  two  rivals. 

Vol.  I.  *  '         I  i  situated 
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SkWited  *t  10  fiAall  a  cliiteftce  froth  each  other,  naturally  gave  birth  to  a  *eettc 
df  XVarftre,  almost  tihkitcrrtfpted,  whieh,  though  it  answwed  the  purpose  of 
tnutually  diminishing  tha*  power,  which,  but  for  such  a  check,  might  have 
materially  tended  to  the  disqViiet  of  the  greater  part  of  the  world,  contributed, 
in  nb  small  degree^  fcowaitls  Ae  rtiechanical  improvement  of  Marine  Architec- 
ture. The  reiasroA  h  so  obvious,  as  to  render  it  almost  an  insult  to  the  humaa 
under^hding,  'to  enter  into  aiiy  fcjfplanation  of  it. 

Notwithstanding  liautical  pursuits  appeared  so  much  abandoned,  conssidered 
as  a  public  measure,  and  connected  with  the  government  of  the  state,  except 
in  the  instinct  of  the  Vfeiietians  znA  Genoese,  who  certainly  derived  from  it 
not  ettly  their  <ionsfequehce,  but  their  political  existence^  yet  thefe  were  by  no 
Ittfcans  ttanting  k  dumber  6f  private  adventurers,  who  either  impressed  with  the 
desire  of  acquiring  gloiy,  impelled  by  an  enterprising  spirit,  the  rage  of  ex» 
ploring  distatit  realms,  or  uneasy  under  some  particular  restrictions  laid  on  them 
by  thfe  gev^Tilndnt  of  their  native  Country,  equipped  by  mutual  Oonsent,  dnd 
M^itiicmt  4my  pth\f6  ^&ority^  such  armaments  as  their  number  and  meaiM 
enabled  ttem  to  send  fi>rth.  They  either  entered  into  ^e  service  of  those  nations 
which  thought  pfbpi^  to  l^tain  t^eni,  or  engaged  in  such  prsedatory  expeditions 
as  they  thought  moSt  Sltfely  tb^  be  lattehded  with  advatitages  be&t  calculated  to 
repay  the  hatafd,  attd  enaMfe  ttem  t6  prosecute,  with  success,  their  fliture 
views,  directed  in  thfe  S4ttie  littfe  of  ^hmder.  A  society  Of  this  description  WiaS 
collected  together  in  Andalusia,  about  the  year  ^23  :  their  numbers  arc  not 
specified,  but  according  to  report,  sufficed  to  man  nearly  twenty  gallies  j  and 
the  insignificance  of  the  naval  force  pdssessed  by  the  greater  part  of  those 
nations  whose  territories  bordered  on  thfe  Mediterranean,  is  niost  forcibly  proved 
by  the  success  which  the  desultory  attacks,  madfe  by  this  petty  armament,  met 
With.  Although  they  xxajU  not  be  Vifewed  in  any  superior  Kght  to  that  of 
/Veebo^terS,  yet  nations,  far  from  incbnsidetttbie,  wcfrt  content  to  purchase 
quietude  from  their  ravages,  by  the  paymeiit  of  such  tribute  aS  their  means 
ttnabled  them  to  discharge,  ot  the  rapacious  tempers  of  those  who  Areatened 
them  with  vengeance,  thought  proper  to  exact. 

The  pursuit  of  commei-ce,  and  the  naturally  attendant  spirit  of  nautical 
itnterprise,  was  not  long  confined  to  the  genial  Climate  of  Italy,  and  the  shores 
#f  the  Mediterranean,  but  extended  even  into  the  inhospitable  seas  ©f  the  north. 
The  shores  of  the  Baltic,  When  the  milder  seasons  of  the  year  permitted  the 
tude  artless  vessels  of  those  early  dayst  navi^ted  as  they  were4)y  an  uncivi- 
lised. 
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h&tdf  iHitutored*  people,  to  traverse  $uch  dangerduft.  coasts,  becaoie^  in  great 
measure,  covered  with  numel-oui  and  prasdatory  armaments,  mutually  intondod 
by  the  inhabitants  of  one  territory,  or  district,  for  the  dtastruction  and  pillage 
of  those  their  destined,  and  hoped  for  victims,  who  dwelt  in  one  not  far  dia* 
tant4  As  the  voyages  were  short,  and  prudence,  naturally  suggested  a  choice  of 
favour^e  weather,  dicy  wcrc^  far  as  the  obscure  history  of  those  ages,  parti- 
cularly in  respect  to  countries  with  which  the  rest  of  Elurope  held  so  slight  an 
acquaintance,  neidier  marked  With  sufficient  variety  other  of  victory^  diaoom- 
fiture,  or  other  misfortune,  to  reiufer  it  in  any  degree  necessary  to  enter  into 
the  particulars  of  them,  even  were  they  more  distinctly  known.  Their  canoes, 
or  whatever  other  appellation  the  vessels  of  diat  country  may  be  thou^t  eii»- 
titled  to^  were  on  a  par  with  those  which  could  be  opposed  to  them ;  and 
though  Instdry  has  been  silent  on  that  point,  it  is  not  un^ur  to  coockide.  Such 
a  share  of  tlexterity  might,  on  many  occasions,  be  displayed,  as  entitied  the 
different  commanders  to  as  high  a  portion  of  fame  and  aj^lausc^  (short  lived 
though  it  proved)  as  would  be  reaped  in  modem  times  by  the  most  scieaitife 
manoBfuvre  of  a  powerful  fleet,  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  a  mnch 
dreaded  foe.  Ingenuity  also  mi^  have  been,  and,  without  doubt,  deaervedly, 
m  much  applauded  in  the  invention  or  improvement  of  a  paddk,  as  it  woold 
now  in  the  most  useful  contrivance  suggested  by  a  marine  architect  of  the 
present  day. 

The  first  introduction  of  die  Rossi,  or  Roxdkani,  now  called  Russians,  to  the 
siotice  and  acquaintance  of  the  more  civilised  and  luxurious  inhabitants  of  the 
sooth,  as  well  as  their  early  subsequent  history,  is  certainly  too  infcoreatuig  to 
be  passed  over  without  notice*  Th<^  became  first  publicly  known  in  the  ninth 
century,  in  consequence  of  an  embassy  sent  byThe^ihilus,  emperor  of  the 
east,  to  Lewis,  the  son  of  Charlemagne,  who  was  then  emperor  of  the  Franks, 
or  west.  The  ambassadors  from  Constantinople  were  accompanied  by  persons 
invested  with  the  same  character  from  the  Great  Duke,  or  to  use  the  native 
term  which  was  bestowed  on  him,  the  Chagan  or  Csutr  of  the  Russians.  In 
their  #oute  over  land  to  Constantinople,  they  had  been  under  the  necessity  of 
passing  through  the  territories  of  people  equally  barbarous  with  themselves, 
and  from  whom  escape  became  extremely  difikult.  Wishing  to  a\-oid  the 
perils  of  return,  they  became  attendants  in  the  train  of  the  embassy  to  Lewis, 
for  the  pvn-pose  of  soliciting  a  conve>-ance  l^  sea  to  the  country  which  gave 
them  birth.     The  suspickm  of  the  Franks  caused  a  minute  enquiry  as  to  tiie 
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place  of  dicir  residence,  and  the  farther  investigation  terminated  by  no  means 
favourably  to  them.  It  was  readily  discovered,  that  they  were  as  nearly  allied 
in  habits,  as  they  were  Situated  in  respect  to  territory,  to  the  Swedes  and 
aboriginal  Normans,  whose  inroads  and  devastations  had  rendered  their  very 
name  terrible  to  the  Franks,  and  it  was  presumed,  not  unnaturally,  that  some 
lurking  purpose  of  discovery,  in  aid  of  meditated  attack,  was  the  real  cause 
of  the  circuitous  visit,  instead  of  that  which  was  actually  held  forth  as  the 
pretext  of  it.  Under  this  persuasion,  the  ambassadors  of  Theophilus  were  dis* 
missed,  but  their  northern  companions,  were  detained  till  the  emperor  of  the 
^Pranks  should  have  acquired  such  information  as  he  thought  requisite  to  the 
safety  of  his  own,  and  the  sister  empire. 

The  Scandinavian  origin,  say  historians,  of  this  people,  and  of  the  princes 
of  Russia,  is  confirmed  and  illustrated  not  only  by  the  aimals  of  the  country 
itself^  but  the  general  history  of  the  north.  The  Normans,  who  had  so  long 
been  concealed  by  a  veil  of  almost  impenetrable  darkness,  burst  suddenly  forth 
in  all  the  spirit  and  consequence  of  naval,  as  well  as  military  enterprise.  The 
.extensive,  and  as  they  are  said  to  have  been,  the  populous  regions. of  Denmark^ 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  were  parcelled  out  into  districts,  goveriied  by  indepen- 
dent chieftains,  possessing,  almost  without  exception,  a  desperate  and  dangerous 
spirit  of  adventure,  which  caused  them,  to  use  the  same  high  flown  terms  of 
character  that  have  already  been  applied  to  them,  to  sigh  in  the  laziness  of 
peace,  and  smile  even  in  the  agonies 'of  de^th.  Piracy,  in  proof  of  these  asser- 
tions, is  represented  as  having  been  the  exercise,  the  trade,  the  glory,  and  the 
virtue  of  the  Scandinavian  youth ;  that  impatience  of  the  restraint  imposed  upon 
their  natural  ardour  by  the  inhospitable  climate,  and  jemote  situation  of  the 
country  which  gave  them  birth,  from  the  scene  where  enterprise  promised  to  be 
more  frequent,  became  at  times  so  violent,  that  they  have  been  known  to  start 
furiously  from  the  banquet,  grasp  their  arms,  sound  their  horn,  ascend  their  ves- 
sels, and  explore  every  country,  every  coast,  which  promised  either  spoil,  or  set- 
tlement. The  Baltic,  from  being  naturally  the  first  scene  of  their  naval  atchieve- 
ments,  afforded  them  no  difficult  pas^ag^  to  the  eastern  shores,  the  silent  resi- 
dence of  the  Fennic  and  Schlavonian  tribes.  The  primitive  or  aboriginal  inha- 
bitants of  Russia  itself,  who  bordered  on  the  Ladoga  lake,  were  content  to  pur- 
chase quietude  by  a  tribute  of  the  skins  of  white  squirrels,  which  they  paid  to 
these  invaders,  on  whom  they  bestowed  the  appellation  of  Varangians,  or  Cor- 
sairs.   The  superiority  of  their  discipline  and  knowlege,  with  respect  to  military 
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tactics,  called  forth  not  the  reverence,  but  the  fear  of  the  less  warlike  natives, 
and  pursuing  precisely  the  same  line  of  conduct  which  their  Saxon  neighbours 
adopted  in  Britain,  they  introduced  themselves  not  as  foes,  but  as  allies  and  friends. 
Adhering  strictly  to  the  same  specious  behaviour,  they  submitted  to  serve  as 
their  auxiliaries  in  various  wars  which  they  became  engaged  in  with  the  barba- 
rous hordes  which  inhabited  the  interior.     By  these  means  and  pretexts,  they 
acquired,  without  much  difficulty,  a  perfect  knowlege  of  the  country.     But 
their  possession  of  it  was  not  decisively  secured  till  after  they  had  experienced 
many  of  those  reverses  of  fortune  which  rarely  fail  to  occur  in  the  conquest  of 
nations  deemed  nearly  impotent*      Sometimes  were  they  driven  back  with 
irresistible  fury  by  those  whom  they  nearly  regarded  in  the  humble  light  of 
their  vassals,   and  almost   instantly  as  if  deriving  fresh  courage  from   their 
defeat,  did  they  reinstate  themselves  in  all  the  plenitude  of  conquest.     "  At 
length,**  according  to  Mr.  Gibbon,  "  Ruric,  a  Scandinavian  chief,  became  the 
father  of  a  dynasty,  which  reigned  above  sevea  hundred  years.     His  brothers 
extended  his  influence,  the  example  of  service  and  usurpation  was  imitated  by 
his  companions  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia,  and  their  establisbnents^ 
by  the  usual  methods  of  war  and  assassination,  were  cemented  into  the  fabric 
of  powerful  monarchy. 

"  As  long,*'  continues  the  same  author,  "  as  the  descendants  of  Ruric  were 
considered  as  aliens  and  conquerors,  they  ruled  by  the  sword  of  the  Varan- 
gians, distributed  estates  and  subjects  to  their  faithful  captains,  and  supplied 
their  numbers  with  fresh  streams  of  adventurers  from  the  Baltic  coast.  But 
when  the  Scandinavian  chiefs  had  struck  a  deep  and  permanent  root  into  the 
soil,  they  mingled  with  the  Russians  in  blood,  religion,  and  language,  and  the 
first  Waladimir.had  the  merit  of  delivering  his  country  from  these  mercenaries. 
They  had  seated  him  on  the  throne,  his  riches  were  insufficient  to  satisfy  their 
demands,  but  they  listened  to  his  pleasing  advice,  that  they  should  seek  not  a 
more  grateful,  but  a  more  wealthy  master,  that  they  should  embark  for  Greece, 
where,  instep  of  the  skins  of  squirrels,  silk  and  gold  would  be  the  recompence 
of,  their  service.  At  the  same  time,  the  Russian  prince  admonished  his  Byzan- 
tine  ally  to  disperse  aAd  employ,  to  recompence  and  restrain  these  impetuous 
children  of  the  north.  Cotemporary  writers  have  recorded  the  introduction^ 
name,  and  character  of  the  Varangians,  each  day  they  rose  in  confidence  and 
esteem,  tl^q  whole  body  was  assembled  at  Constantinople  to  perform  the 
duty  o£  guards,  and  their  strength  was  recruited  by  a  numerous  band  of  their 
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countrymen  from  the  island  c(  Thule.  On  this  occasion,  the  vague  appellation 
of  Thule  is  applied  to  England,  and  the  new"  Varangians  were  a  colony  df 
English  and  Danes,  who  fled  from  the  yoke  of  the  Norman  conqueror.  TTie 
habits  of  pilgrimage  and  piracy  had  approximated  the  dotintries  of  the  earth. 
These  exiles  were  entertained  in  the  Byzantine  court,  and  they  preserved,  till 
the  last  age  of  the  empire,  the  inheritance  of  spotless  loyalty,  and  the  use  of 
the  English  and  Danish  tongue.  With  their  broad  and  double  edged  battle 
axes  on  their  shoulders,  diey  attended  the  Greek .  en>petdr  to  the  temple,  the 
senate,  and  the  hippodrome.  He  slept  and  feasted  under  their  trusty  guard, 
and  the  keys  of  the  palace,  the  treasury,  and  the  capital,  were  held  by  the  firm 
and  faithful  hands  of  the  Varangians. 

"  Iiithe  tenth  century,  the  geography  of  Scythia  was  Extended  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  ancient  knowlege,  and  the  monarchy  of  the  Russians  obtains  a  vast 
and  conspicuous  place  in  the  map  of  Constantine.  The  sons  of  Ruric  were 
masters  6{  the  spacious  provinces  of  Wolodorair,  or  Moscow,  and  if  they  were 
confined  on  that  side  by  the  hords  of  the  east,  their  western  frontier,  in  those 
early  days,  was  enlarged  to  the  Baltic  sea,  and  the  country  of  the  Prussians. 
Their  northern  reign  ascends  above  the  sixtieth  degree  of  latitude  over  the 
Hyperborean  regions,  which  fancy  had  peopled  with  motisters,  or  clouded  with 
eternal  darkness.  To  the  south  they  fc^lowed  the  cowse  of  the  Borysthenes, 
and  approached  with  that  river  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Eoxine  sea.  The 
tribes  that  dwelt  or  w&ndered  in  this  ampie  circuit,  were  obedient  to  the  same 
conqueror,  and  insensibly  bdended  into  the  same  nation.  The  language  of 
Russia  is  a  dialect  of  the  Schlavonian,  but  in  the  tenth  century  these  two  modeis 
of  speech  were  different  from  each  other  ;  and  as  die  Schhvonian  prevailed  in 
the  south,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  the  original  Rus^ns  of  the  north,  the 
primitive  subjects  of  the  Varangian  chief,  were  a  portion  of  the  Femiic  race. 
With  the  emigration,  union,  or  dissolution  of  the  wandering  tribes  tfie  loose 
and  indefinite  picture  of  the  Scythian  Idesert  has  continually  shifted.  But  the 
most  ancient  map  of  Russia  affords  some  places  which  still  retain  their  name 
and  position,  and  the  two  capitals,  Novogorod  and  Kiow,  are  coeval  with  the 
fh^t  age  of  monarchy.  Novogorod  had  not  yet  deserved  the  epithet  of  ^reat, 
nor  the  alliance  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  which  diffused  the  streams  of  opu- 
lence, and  the  principles  of  freedom.  Kiow  could  not  yet  boast  of  three  hun* 
dred  churches,  an  innumerable  people,  and  a^  degree  of  greatness  and  splendor, 
which  was  compared  witli  Constantinople  by  those  who  had  never  seen  thfc 
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r^sideace  of  the  Cassars.  Tu  their  origin,  the  two  citie^  y^tn  no  more  than 
eamp^  or  fiws,  the  most  ooavenieat  stations  in  winch  the  barbarians  might 
assen^e  lor  the  occasional  business  mf  war  or  trade  ;  yet  even  these  assemblka 
announce  some  progress  in  the  arts  of  society :  a  new  breed  of  cattle  was  un« 
ported  from  the  southern  provtnces,  and  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise 
pervaded  the  sea  and  land^  from  £kc  Bakic  to  tbe  Enxine»  from  the  month  of 
the  Oder  to  the  port  of  Constantiaople.  In  tiie  day  of  idolatry  and  barbarism, 
the  Schiavonic  cities  were  frequented  and  enriched  by  the  Nomians,  who  had 
pradentiy  secured  a  fuee  mart  of  purchase  and  exchange*  From  the  har^ 
hour  at  the  entrance  6f  the  Oder,  tbe  corsair  or  merchant  sailed  in  forty «^hree 
dagrs  to  the  e»eem  chores  of  tbe  Baltic*  Tbe  moat  distant  natbns  were  inter* 
mingled^  and  xhc  holy  grotes  of  Conriaad  are  said  to  have  been  decocated  willh 
Grecian  and  Spanbh  gald«** 

,  The  feregoing  aooousit*  m^;kt  kn  considered  somewhat  irrelative  to  the  illns^ 
tration  xof  Marine  Architecture,  were  k  not  stobsoquently  contsocted  with  k^ 
dnd  rendered  peculiarly  interesting  from  its  affondii^  a  perfect  aod  unintcr- 
jiipted  detail  of  the  history  of  a  people,  ftotn  their  first  emersion  out  of  a  state 
of  barbarism,  and  complete  ^orance,  with  respect  to  the  science  of  navigation, 
mvd  all  aits  connected  with  it,  till  they  had  attained  the  Tank  and  con8e(|vience 
«tbey  at  4>resent  hokl.  ^^  Beiwwh  the  sea  and  No>^orod,'*  continues  the 
author  just  quoted,  ^^  an  easy  intercoarse  was  discovered  in  the  summer 
through  a  gulf,  a  lake,  and  a  navigable  river;  in  the  winter  season,  over  the 
^Mrd  and  level  surface  of  bouadiess  mows.  From  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
-city,  the  Russians  descended  the  streams  that  hli  into  the  Borysthenes.  Their 
<€ano^  of  a  single  tree,  were  taden  with  slaves  of  every  age,  furs  of  every 
-species,  the  spoil  of  their  bee-hives,  and  die  hictes  of  their  catde,  and  the  whok 
-produce  of  the  n^n-th,  was  collected  and  discharged  in  the  magazines  of  Kiow. 
The  month  of  lune  waS^  she  iordinary  season  for  the  departure  of  the  fleet. 
The  timber  &f  the  can^  Was  framed  into  tha  oars  and  benches  of  more  fiolicl 
and  capacious  boats,  and  they  ^roceeded^  without  obstacle,  down  the  Borys- 
tlhenes,  as  *  for  as  the  Seve,  wheft  thirteen  rid^fes  of  rocks,  which  traverse 
the  bed^  precipitate  ^e  waters  of  the  riven  At  the  more  sfaalbw  falls,  it 
was  sufficient  to  lighten  the  vessels,  bat  die  deeper  cataracts  were  unpassable, 
and  the  mariners^  wh6  dragged  their  vessek  and  their  slaves  six  miles  ^over 
land,  were  eaposed,  in  this  toikome  journey^  to  tbe  sx)bbers  x)f  the  desert. 

At 
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At  the  first  island  below  the  fails,  the  Russians  celebrated  the  festival  of  their 
escape  ;  at  a  second,  near  the  •mouth  of  the  river,  they  repaired  their  shattered 
vessels,  for  the  longer  and  more  perilous  voyage  of  the  Black  sea.  If  they 
steered  along  the  coast,  the  Danube  was  accessible.  With  a  fair  wind,  they 
could  reach,  in  thirty-six  or  forty  hours,,the  opposite  shores  of  Anatolia,  and 
Constantinople  admitted  the  annual  visit  of  the  stran^rs  of  the  north.  They 
returned,  at  the  stated  season,  with  a  rich  cargo  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil;  the 
manufactures  of  Greece,  and  the  spices  of  India.  Some  of  their  countrymen 
resided  in  the  capital  and  provinces,  and  the  national  treaties  protected  the 
persons,  effects,  and  privil^cs  of  the  Russian  merchant." 

Thus  did  the  self-taught  navigators  of  the  north,  either  wearkd^with  a  con- 
tinued scene  of  what  might  almost  be  called  fraternal  wai*fare,  or,  to  speak 
nearer  the  truth  perhaps,  tired  of  a  conduct  productive  only  of  carnage,  without 
satisfying  the  avarice,  or  pampering  the  luxurious  appetite  of  the  conqueror, 
turn  their  attention, :  for  a  time,  to  less  hostile  pursuits,,  and  enter  by  means 
of  the  rivers  which  iuiersect  their  country,  and  the  diminutive  oceans  which 
that  of  their  neighbours  surrounded,  iiito  by  no  means  an  inconsiderable 
share  of  traffic  with  Constfmtinople  itself^  The  description^  of  the  uncouth 
means  by  which  this  commerce  was  carried  on,  will  not, only  prove  interesting 
and  amusing,  but  will  serve  to  shew  what  the  mind,* -even  of  uncivilised  man, 
■is  capable  of  effecting,  when  applied  with  energy  to  any  direct  and  paiticular 
purpose. 

Dangerous  did  the  connexion  prove,  and  sore  cause  of  regret  had  those  po- 
tentates, who  still  continued  to  boast  themselves  the  descendants. of  the  Caesars, 
at  having  encouraged  that  which  proved  a  greater  scourge  than  the  empire, 
fallen  as  it  was  in  consequence,  and  beset  with  foes  on  every  side,  had  expe- 
rienced since  the  extinction,  of  the  Goths.  Enervated  by  luxury,  and .  appa- 
rently almost  indifferent  to  its.own  fate,  a  fleet,  if  it  could  be  said  to  deserve 
that  appellation,  of  Russian  marauders  were  permitted  to  pass  down  the  Borys- 
thenes,  and  transfer  all  these  horrors,  which  naturally  as  it  were  render  the 
inroads  or  assaults  made  by  an  uncivilised  people,  more  than  coroiponly 
dreadful,  from  the  tempestuous  latitudes  of  the  north,  to  the  less  agitated 
shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  the^  milder  climate  of  Greece,  or  its  environs.  The 
description  of  the  vessels,  hy  means  of  which  this  kind  of  war,  desultory  as  it 
proved,  was  carried  on,  may  jserye.  to  convince  all  future  ages,  as  it  must  have 
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done  all  thoie  immediately  subsequent  to  the  event  itself,  that  there  is  no 
obstacle  sufficient  to  oppose  the  attempt  of  a  bold  and  daring  people,  more 
particularly  when  they  undertake  to  enter  into  a  contest  with  a  wealthy  and 
luxurious  nation,  whose  vicious,  or  whose  indolent  principles  have  rendered 
them  an  easy  and  ignoble  prey. 

*'  In  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  years,"  say  historiaos,  "  the  Russians 
made  four  attempts  to  plunder  the  treasures  of  Constantinople :  the  event  was 
various,  but  the  motive,  the  means,  and  the  object,  were  the  same  in  these  naval 
expeditions.  The  Russian  traders  had  seen  the  magnificence,  and  tasted  the 
luxury  of  the  city  of  the  Caesars.  A  marvellous  tale,  and  a  scanty  supply,  excited 
the  desires  of  their  savage  countrymen :  they  envied  the  gifts  of  nature,  which 
their  climate  denied.  They  coveted  the  works  of  art,  which  they  were  too  lazy 
to  imitate,  and  too  indigent  to  purchase.  The  Varangian  princes  unfurled  the 
banners  of  piratical  adventure,  and  their  bravest  soldiers  were  drawn  from  the 
nations  that  dwelt  in  the  northern  isles  of  the  ocesau  The  image  of  their  naval 
armaments  was  revived  in  the  last  century  in  the  fleets  of  the  Cosacks,  which 
issued  from  the  Borysthenes  to  navigate  the  same  seas  for  a  similar  purpoes. 
The  Greek  appellation  of  mortoxy/a^  or  single  canoes,  might  be  justly  applied  to 
the  bottom  of  their  vessels  :  it  was  scooped  out  of  the  light  stem  of  a  beech, 
or  willow,  but  the  slight  and  narrow  foundation  was  raised  and  continued  on 
either  side  with  planks,  till  it  attained  the'  length  of  sixty,  and  the  height  of 
about  twelve  feet.  These  boats  were  built  without  a  deck,  but  with  two  rudders, 
and  a  mast,  so  that  they  moved  with  sails  and  oars,  and  contained  from  forty 
to  seventy  men,  with  their  arms,  and  provisions  of  fresh  water,  and  salt  fish. 
The  first  trial  of  the  Russians  was  made  with  two  hundred  boats,  but  when  the 
national  force  was  exerted,  they  could  arm  against  Constantinople  a  thousand, 
or  twelve  hundred  vessels.  Their  fleet  was  not  much  inferior  to  the  royal  navy 
of  Agamemnon,  but  it  was  magnified  in  the  eyes  of  fear,  to  ten  or  fifteen  times 
the  real  proportion  of  its  strength  and  numbers.  Had  the  Greek  emperors 
been  endowed  with  foresight  to  discern,  and  vigour  to  prevent,  perhaps  they 
might  have  sealed  with  a  maritime  force,  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes. .  Their 
indolence  abandoned  the  coast  of  Anatolia  to  the  calamities  of  a  piratical  war, 
which,  after  an  interval  of  six  hundred  years,  again  infested  the  Euxine ;  but 
so  long  as  the  capital  was  respected,  the  sufferings  of  a  distant  province  escaped 
the  notice  both  of  the  prince,  and  the  historian.     The  storm  which  had  swept 
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along  from  Ihc  Phasis  and  Trcbizond,  at  length  burst  on  the  Bosphoros  of 
Thrace,  a  streight  of  fifteen  miles,  in  which  the  rude  vessels  of  the  Russians 
might  have  been  stopped  and  destroyed  by  a  more  skilful  adversary.  In  their 
first  enterprise  under  the  princes  of  Kiow,  they  passed  without  opposition,  and 
occupied  the  port  of  Constantinople,  in  the  absence  of  the  emperor  Michael, 
the  son  of  Theophilus.  Through  a  crowd  of  perils,  he  landed  at  the  palace 
stairs,  and  immediately  repaired  to  a  church  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  By  the 
advice  of  the  patriarch,  her  garment,  a  precious  relic,  was  drawn  from  the 
sanctuary,  and  dipped  in  the  sea,  and  a  seasonable  tempest,,  which  determined 
the  retreat  of  the  Russians,  was  devoutly  ascribed  to  a  miracle.  The  silence 
of  the  Greeks  may  inspire  some  doubt  of  the  truth,  or  at  least  of  the  import- 
ance, of  the  second  attempt,  by  Cleg,  the  guardian  of  the  sons  of  Ruric.  A 
strong  barrier  of  arms  and  fortifications  defended  the  Bosphorus :  they  were 
eluded  by  the  usual  expedient  of  drawing  the  boats  over  the  Isthmus  ;  and  this 
simple  operation  is  described  in  the  national  chronicles,  as  if  the  Russian  fleet 
had  sailed  over  dry  land  with  a  brisk  and  favourable  gale.  The  leader  of  the 
third  armament,  Igor,  the  son  of  Ruric,  had  chosen  a  moment  of  weakness* 
and  decay,  when  the  naval  powers  of  the  empire  were  employed  against  the 
Saracens.  But  if  courage  be  not  wanting,  the  instruments  of  defence  are 
seldom  deficient.  Fifteen  broken  and  decayed  gallies  were  boldly  launched 
against  the  enemy  i  but,  instead  of  the  single  tube  of  Greek  fire  usually  planted 
on  the  prow,  the  sides  and  ^tern  of  each  vessel  were  abundantly  supplied  with 
that  liquid  combustible  *.  The  engineers  were  dextrous,  the  weather  was 
propitious :  many  thousand  Russians,  who  chose  rather  to  be  drowned  than 
burnt,  leaped  into  the  sea,  and  those  who  escaped  to  the  Thracian  shore,  were 
inhumanly  slaughtered  by  the  peasants  and  soldiers : .  yet  one  third  of  the 
canoes  escaped  into  shallow  water ;  and  the  next  spring  Igor  was  again  pre- 

*  Modern  chemistry  has  prodoced  the  discovery  of  a  variety  of  Hquidsy  which,  though  entirely  harmless 
in  their  single  state,  will,  on  the  instant  of  being  mixed  together,,  be  productive  of  the  most  furious  con- 
flagration. Invention  has  even  been  stretched  in  the  attempt  and  hope  of  rendering  the  kuowlege  of 
this  important  secret  subservient  to  tlie  purposes  of  naval  war,  and  experiments,  as  it  is  reported,  have 
actually  been,  some  years  since,  submitted  to  the  considetation  of  the  Bridih  goverament.  B»At  whether 
fiom  a  generous  intenHon  of  avoiding,  in  compassion  to  the  foe,  the  imroduction  of  such  dreadfuP 
auxiliaries  into  naval  contests,  or  the  fear  that  accident  might  cause  the  dreadful  mischief  to  recoil  on 
the  inventors,  is  not  generally  known.  Certab  it  is»  however,  no  use  has  hidierto  beea  made  of  the 
discovery. 
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pared  to  retrieve  his  disgrace,  and  claim  his  reyenge.  After  a  long  peace, 
f aroslaus,  the  great  grandson  of  Igor,  resumed  the  sqme  project  of  a  naval 
invasion.  A  fleet,  under  the  command  of  his  son,  wa$  repulsed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Bofiphorus  by  the  artificial  flames ;  but  iu  the  rashness  of  pursuit,  the 
vanguard  of  the  Greeks  was  encompassed  by  an  irresistible  mukitude  of  boats 
and  men :  their  provision  of  fire  was  probably  exhausted,  and  twenty-four 
galhes  were  either  taken,  sunk,  or  destroyed." 

The  example  and  the  success  which  attended  the  -enterprising  spirit  of  these 
hardy  northern  adventurers,  stimulated  their  southern  neighbours,  certainly 
more  advantageously  situated,  but  possessing  less  power  of  exertion,  to  engage 
in  the  same  pursuits.  Among  these  were  the  inhabitants  of  Croatia,  a  warlike^ 
and,  considering  the  extent  of  their  country,  a  numerous  people,  possessing  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  of  considerable  extent,  and  abounding  in  capa* 
cious  harbours,  two  circumstances  extremely  favourable  to  their  intended  pur- 
pose. Their  vessels  are  said  to  have  been  peculiar  to  themselves,  by  no  means 
considerable  in  respect  to  tonnage  and  dimensions,  but  deriving  their  conse- 
quence solely  from  their  numbers,  and  constructed  almost  entirely  on  the  same 
principle  with  the  ancient  Libumi  ♦.  The  account  of  their  armaments^  for  this 
reason,  may  receive  the  greater  degree  of  credit,  since  the  crews  of  a  fleet 
•amounting  to  one  hundred  sail,  are  not  supposed,  when  fully  manned,  to  have 
consisted  of  more  than  three  thousand  persons,  including  soldiers  as  well  as 
seamen.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  greater  satire  on  the  term,  than  to  apply  that 
of  gallies  to  boats  of  such  very  inferior  force ;  and  their  inequality  to  the  task  of 
contending  even  with  such  cotcmporary  vessels  as  either  the  navy  of  the  Greek 
empire,  or  that  of  the  Saracens,  its  foes,  still  continued  to  possess,  most  probably 
induced  them  to  apply  themselves  to  the  less  hazardous  occupation  of  commerce, 
and  to  convert  the  warrior  into  the  nierchant.  Still,  however,  there  were  certain 
Jreadstrong  ferocious  spirits  among  them,  who,  disdaining,  as  ignoble,  any  profes- 
sion but  that  of  arms,  refused  to  conform  themselves  to  the  easier,  and  perhaps 
not  less  lucrative  avocations,  which  general  public  tranquillity  would  have  per* 
mitted  them  to  pursue  unnrolested.  Continuing  to  addict  themselves  entirely  to 
their  favourite  occupations  of  piracy  and  plunder,  they  became  the  terror  of  those 
-seas,  till  the  superior  ascendancy  of  the  Venetian  republic  enabled  it,  towards 

*  See  page  6S9  et  ieq. 
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the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  to  clear  them  effectually  of  the  freebooters,  and 
completely  protect  not  only  their  own  commerce,  but  that  of  every  other 
country,  which,  at  the  most  respectful  distance,  and  with  great  inferiority  of  : 

means,  thought  it  conducive  to  its  interest  that  it  should  engage  in  the  same  \ 

kind  of  pursuit,  ^  i 

Notwithstanding  the  power  of  the  Eastern  or  Grecian  empire  was  to  be  I 

considered  as  materially  in  the  wane,  and  though  it  was  under  the  necessity 
of  expendmg  an  immense  treasure  on  that  army  which  it  was  indispensably 
necessary  should  be  kept  constantly  on  foot  for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers 
as  well  as  the  interior  :  yet  the  wealth  which  still  remained  in  the  country, 
(and  of  which  the  necessities  of  war  had  only  occasioned  the  removal, 
from  the  hands  of  one  class  of  inhabitants,  into  those  of  another,  and  not 
the  actual  export  from  the  empire  itself:)  enabled  the  emperor  and  his 
ministers  to  subsidize,  according  to  the  modern  term,  surrounding  nations, 
who  were  less  affluent,  and  were  content  to  barter  their  own  personal  safety 
for  the  hire  which  they  stipulated  for  the  receipt  of,  in  their  character  of 
guards,  and  defenders  of  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  The  protection  of  the 
coasts,  and  the  necessary  chastisement  of  those  who  had  the  boldness  to  insult 
or  attack  the  towns  situated  near  it,  rendered  the  maintenance  of  a  fleet  & 
measure  not  to  be  dispensed  with.  The  Schlavonians,  the  Russiam,  the  Bid- 
garians,  and  the  Turks,  enrolled  themselves  as  mariners  in  the  imperial  service  ; 
and  the  Venetians,  rapidly  rising  in  power,  were  content  with  the  honour  of 
being  considered  as  allies  to  the  representative  of  the  Caesars,  Constantinople 
was  the  grand  arsenal  where  the  different  stores  necessary  to  the  equipment 
of  a  naval  armament  were  deposited,  and  where  the  general  rendezvous  was 
appointed  ;  so  that  although  the  Grecian  empire  in  reality  possessed  little  or  no 
naval  force  that  could  properly  be  considered  its  own,  yet  it  acted  as  the  parent 
and  employer  of  an  immense  body  of  mercenaries  who  fought  under  its  banners* 
Owing  to  these  arrangements,  it  was  enabled  not  only  to  protract  its  own  fall 
for  many  centuries  longer  than  it  would  have  been  had  it  rested  content  with 
the  employment  of  its  own  native  force,  but  to  reign  complete  master  of  the 
Mediterranean,  with  the  exception  of  some  short  intervals,  when  the  desultory 
attacks  of  the  Saracens  caused  its  temporary  cessation.  Nature  had  been  pecu- 
liarly bountiful  on  her  part,  and  afforded  along  the  extensive  coasts  of  Asia,  atid 
of  Greece,  an  infinity  of  harbours  and  islands,  which  furnished  the  easy  means 
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of  acquiring  science  and  knowiege  to  the  raw  and  inexperienced  navigator^ 
while  the  commerce  of  Venice  and  its  dependents  formed  an  admirable  nursery 
for  the  more  skilful  mariners,  whose  superior  knowiege  sufficed  to  direct  the 
efforts  of  their  less  tutored  tompanions. 
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Cf  LVPTER  THE  JOURTEENTH. 

Description  of  the  GalUes  or  Fa:^::  l^llt  fzr  th^  Se^jzce  cf  the  Efnfieror  of  the 
East  during  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Cemt-^^ies — i^ie  Dhpzshlm  of  the  Crew  and 
Officers  in  the  Time  of  Engagement — i'le  Arm  and difereiit  military  Engines 
used  on  board  Vessels  of  War ^  v:ith  a  brief  Account  of  the  simple  State  in  which 
Maritime  Manoeuvres  and  Tactics  then  'were — ^lethod  used  by  the  Ancients  in 
making  Signals — the  Manner  then  practised  of  conveying  Intelligence  speedily 
through  a  Country  by  Means  of  Beacons  or  Light^houscs — Expence  attending 
the  Armament  fitted  out  at  Constantinople  for  the  Reduction  of  the  Island  of 
Crete — summary  Account  of  the  Naval  History  of  England^  from  the  Death  of 
Egbert  to  the  Norman  Conquest — uninteresting  Reigns  of  Ethelwolf  and  hi% 
Sons — Accession  of  Alfred  to  the  Throne — his  peculiar  Attachment  to  Maritime 
Pursuits — various  Improvements  introduced  by  him^  as  well  in  the  Art  of  build'- 
ingy  as  manoeuvring  Vessels  of  War — Description  of  his  Gallies^  and  Account 
of  hijs  Victories  over  the  Danes — Description  of  his  great  Ships ^  as  they  were 
by  way  of  Distinction  termed — his  Death  and  Character — Accession  of  Edward 
his  Son — his  insignificant  Reign — is  succeeded  by  Athelstan — singular  Law 
.  passed  by  that  Sovereign  relative  to  Commerce — the  Reigns  of  Edmund  and 
EJred — turbulent  Spirit  of  the  Monks — Accession  of  Edwy — his  Virtues — the 
Reign  of  Edgar— the  Number  and  Disposition  of  his  Fleets — he  is  succeeded 
b\  Ethelred — his  various  Wars  with  the  Danes — Enquiry  into  the  Expence  of 
Ship^building  at  this  Time — general  Levy  of  Ships  and  Men  throughout  Eng^ 
l^jfgj — Account  of  the  Numbers  of  both  produced  on  that  Occasion — Origin  of 
the  Danegeld — Edmund^  surnamed  Ironside^  succeeds  his  Father  Ethelred — is 
murdered  at  Oxford — Canute  the  Dane  seizes  the  English  Crown — his  politic 
Conduct — Account  of  the  Maritime  Force  maintained  by  him — Canute  diesy  and 
he^aths  his  English  Crown  to  Harold  Harefoot — he  dics^  and  is  succeeded 
/t  Hardicanute^  his  next  Brother — Description  of  the  sumptuous  Galley  pre- 
sexled  by  Earl  Godwin  to  the  King — the  Reign  of  Edxvard  the  Confessor — 
lie  T^^c^lfn^e  cf  Earl  Gcdwin — his  Deaths  and  very  dij^ereni  Character  of 
kls  S:m^  ZL'h^  en  the  Demise  of  Edward^  ascended  the  English  Throne  by  the 
Jl:Se  if  HsrtLd  the  Second— he  is  im-nediately  attacked  by   a  power/ml  Fleets 
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e^llecied  hy  his  Brother  Tosti^  aided  by  HaJfager^  King  of  Norway^  whp^ 
headed  his  own  Division  of  the  Fleet — Harold  attacks  their  Fleets  which  having 
defeated^  and  billed  both  its  Chiefs  ^  he  makes  himself  Master  of  their  whole 
Armament — Harold  permits  Oldve^  Son  to  Halfager^  to  depart  without  ransom  j. 
taking  with  him  Twenty  of  his  Vessels — William  the  Norman  disembarks  his 
Army  at  Hastings  in  Sussex — Causes  which  favoured  the  Undertaking — the 
Defeat  and  Death  of  Harold. 

HISTORIANS  h?ivc  remarked,  aod  with  the  strictest  propriety,  that  the 
system  of  naval  war  had  received  no  improvement  subsequent  to  the 
time  of  the  Pejioponnesian  and  Punic  contests,  so  that  as  a  natural  consequence, 
the  science  of  Marine  Architecture  was  to  be  considered  as  stationary.  Some 
authors,  suffering  their  ideas  of  excellence  to  be  absorbed  in  the  accounts  of 
those  immense  vessels,  of  which  the  almost  incredible  histories  of  the  early 
ages  have  transmitted  an  unintelligible  description,  have  supposed  it  very  ra- 
pidly on  the  decline  ;  and  as  an  incontrovertible  proof  of  the  justice  of  their 
opinion,  have  observed,  that  the  method  of  constructing  vessels^  fitted  evcji 
With  three  or  four  tiers  of  oars  only,  rising  above  each  other,  was  as  much 
unknown  to  the  artificer  of  the  eastern  empire,  as  it  is  to  the  modern  ship- 
wright. This  is  certainly  taking  the  subject  in  the  most  modest  point  of  view> 
triremes  and  quadriremes  being  undoubtedly  as  much  inferior  to  the  accounts 
given  of  some  of  the  vessels  constructed  by  the  ancients,  as  a  modem  sloop  of 
war  is  to  a  first  rate.  The  gallies  composing  the  ConstantinopoUtan  fleet,  in  the 
ninth  and  two  succeeding  centuries,  were  stiled  Dromonesr  they  were  fitted 
with  two  tiers  of  oars  only,  each  tier  containing  twenty-five  benches,  on  which 
were  seated  fifty  rowers,  making  in  the  aggregate  one  hundred  men,,  who* 
worked  the  oars  on  both  sides  of  the  vessel ;  so  that  the  number  of  oars  was- 
equal  to  that  of  the  persons  employed  to  manage  them,  which  could  not  have- 
been  the  case,  had  the  tiers  been  multiplied  sp  as  to  render  the  oars  otherwise 
than  extremely  short  and  light.  To  the  persons  already  mentioned,  wi^o 
were  to  be  considered  in  the  lowest  class  of  mariners,  was  to  be  added  the 
captain,  or  commander,  who  in  the  ^our  of  engagement  took  his  station  on. 
the  poop,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the  occurrences  which  might  taHe 
place  during  the  encounter,  as  f^r  -that  of  directing  the  efforts  of  his  people.^ 
any  particular  cxertijMV  An(i  .a}so  that  of  encouraging  them  by  his^  voice  aj)d 

gesture^ 
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gesture.  Two  steersmen  were  stationed  at  the  helm,  and  two  officers  at,  or 
near  the  bow  :  to  one  of  the  latter  the  care  of  the  anchor  was  entrusted,  and  to 
the  other  the  management  of  the  tube  of  Greek  fire,  which  suppHed,  and  per- 
haps with  more  dread  effect,  the  place  of  modern  ordnance.  The  remainder 
of  the  crew  performed,  in  conformity  with  the  custom  of  the  early  ages,  the 
compound  office  of  mariners  and  soldiers,  being  alternately  or  jointly  employed 
in  directing  the  course  of  the  vessel,  annoying  their  foes,  or  defending  them- 
selves from  the  attack. 

Independent  of  that  tremendous  mode  of  annoyance  just  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  the  Greek  fire,  the  arms  of  offence  were  long  pikes,  nothing 
varying  from  the  modern  implement  bearing  the  same  name,  together  with 
bows  and  arrows.  The  latter  supplied  the  place  of  musquetry :  the  archers 
being  stationed  on  the  upper  deck,  while  the  pike  was  equally  engaged  in  the 
annoyance  of  the  foe,  through  the  row  ports  of  the  lower  tier.  Although  the 
bulk  of  the  fleet  is  unequivocally  said  to  have  been  composed  of  vessels  of  the 
above  description,  yet  it  is  not  contended  but  that  there  were  a  few  gallies  of 
more  enlarged  dimensions,  whose  crews  consisted  of  three  hundred  persons, 
seventy  of  whom  were  soldiers,  and  the  remainder  mariners.  These  vessels 
were  probably  intended,  (a  practice  which  has  never  since  been  discontinued) 
for  the  admiral  gallies,  their  numbers  being  so  inconsiderable,  as  to  cause  them 
to  be  esteemed  rather  as  an  excrescence  from  the  science,  than  as  an  example 
of  its  established  rules.  Necessity  appeared  indeed  to  have  prescribed  to  the 
marine  architects  of  that  time,  the  limits  to  which  they  were  permitted  to 
extend  their  art,  in  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  vessels.  Not  only  the  art  of 
navigation,  considered  as  a  science,  but  that  more  common  branch  of  it,  the 
method  of  managing  a  vessel  in  case  of  storms,  or  contrary  winds,  was  little 
understood,  the  gallies  themselves  being  calculated  only  for  a  tranquil  sea. 
Hence  it  was,  that  the  navigation  round  the  Peloponnesian  Cape  was  far 
more  dreaded  by  the  ancients  than  that  round  the  southernmost  point  of 
South  America,  and  the  dreadful  seas  which  washed  its  shores,  was  by  Eu- 
ropeans two  centuries  since.  To  avoid  the  fearful  horrors,  it  is  said  to  have 
iDeen  customary  to  draw  the  imperial  fleet  across  the  Isthmus  of  ancient 
Corinth,  a  point  of  information  that  might  either  stagger  modern  belief, 
or  sink  the  opinion  of  an  ancient  fleet  to  a  mere  assemblage  of  boats, 
^id  not  a  similar  practice,  which  took  place  in  America,  under  the  conduct 
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of  a  British  officer*,  about  twenty-five  years  since,  reconcile  to  human  under- 
standing, that  the  undertaking,  though  difficult,  is  practicable,  and  with  vessek 
considered  even  at  the  present  day  of  no  contemptible  size.  Still,  however,*  it 
must  be  obvious,  that  the  natural  limits  of  human  exertion  imperiously  require, 
that  in  such  cases,  the  dimensions  of  vessels  should  be  governed  by  the  extents 
of  those  limits ;  yet  when  it  is  found,  that  a  vessel,  of  more  than  one  hundred 
tons  burthen,  named  the  Royal  Convert,  in  consequence  of  its  having  been 
captured  some  time  before,  was  transported  over  land  through  an  American 
district,  where  it  was  impossible  to  execute  such  contrivances  as  might  have 
been  rendered  subservient  to  the  facilitation  of  the  undertaking  in  a  country 
more  populous,  and  where  the  natural  impediments  afforded  less  opposition, 
some  credit  may  be  given  to  the  account,  as  to  the  probability  of  conveying 
a  fleet  of  ancient  gallies  across  an  Isthmus,  where  every  contrivance  human 
ingenuity,  and  the  force  of  human  strength,  could  surest,  or  suppcftti  became 
united  together. 

The  ancient  principled  of  naval  war,  of  what  are  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  tactics,  appear  at  this  time  to  have  been  revived ;  for  the  change,  if 
any,  from  that  very  remote  aera  when  the  fleets  of  Athens  put  to  sea  in  the 
patriotic  but  almost  desperate  attempt  of  withstanding  the  power  of  the  Per- 
sians, was  very  immateriaL  The  disposition  for  naval  encounter  was  that  of  a 
crescent,  with  the  horns  inward ;  the  van,  or  first  division,  which  might  more 
properly  be  stiled  the  center,  endeavouring  to  assail  and  destroy  its  adversaries 
by  the  impression  of  the  beaks ;  and  in  this  circumstance,  did  the  Greeks, 
and  other  subjects  to  the  eastern  empire,  materially  differ  in  their  managementf 
and  opinion,  from  their  Venetian  allies*  In  the  center  of  the  deck  was  erected 
a  machine,  or  engine,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  large  stones  and  darts  of  aa 
extraordinary  size,  in  annoyance  of  tl^  enemy ;  a  contrivance  somewhat 
similar,  in  its  situation  and  effects,  though  with  less  dangerous  and  rOort 
contracted  powers,  to  that  of  the  mortars  in  a  modern  bdmb  ketch.  A 
strong  frame  of  timber  was  erected  in  the  midship  of  the  galley,  bearing  almost 
a  strict  analogy  to  the  principle  of  the  mortar  bed,  which  served  not  only  to 
support  the  weight  of  the  engines  just  mentioned,  but  also,  on  certain  occa-^ 
t^ions,  a  crane,  which  raising,  as  was  the  custom  in  the  Punic  wars,  and  the 

♦  Captain  Sdnnck,  who  conveyed  a  jconMderaUe  number  of  ves&els,  among  whicb  ^wcrc  some 
o£  no  insignificant  dimensions^  over  land  from  Sillery  into  lake  Cbamplain. 

Vol.  f:  L  1  infancy 
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Infancy  of  Roman  consequence  as  a  maritime  power,  a  number  of  armed 
men,  conveyed  them  instantly  on  ix>ard  the  galley  of  the  enemy,  whenever  it 
was  deemed  expedient  and  prudent  to  attempt  its  conquest  by  boarding.  The 
code  of  signals,  by  which  in  modern  times  the  intention  of  the  admiral  is  as 
explicitly  made  known  through  a  whole  fleet  as  though  he  gave  his  orders  in 
person,  was  then  extreme  incorrect ;  and  though  the  nautical  manoeuvres  were 
very  simple,  and  few  in  number,  yet  the  method  of  directing  them  was  con- 
fused, and  extremely  inadequate  to  the  purpose.  Still,  however,  the  principle 
was  the  same  with  that  used  by  the  moderns,  a  self  evident  proof,  that  the 
want  of  practice,  on  the  part  of  the  ancients,  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  imper- 
fection alluded  to.  The  colour  and  varied  position  of  the  flags  hoisted  on 
board  the  admiral,  or  commanding  galley,  indicated  the  course  the  fleet  was 
to  steer,  or  in  action,  the  measures  which  it  was  to  pursue,  during  the  day ; 
while  the  difllerent  disposition,  or  number  of  lights,  on  board  the  same  vessel 
in  the  night,  became  equally  expressive  of  the  commander's  intention.  Stilly 
however,  the  practice  was  confined  to  the  general  and  common  manoeuvres  of 
bringing  to,  chacing,  attacking,  retreating,  dispersing,  or  rallying  ;  and  whefi- 
ever  finer  movements  were  necessary,  the  skill  of  the  officer  became  useless^ 
owing  to  the  want  of  power  in  the  indication  of  his  intention. 

Nor  were  the  ancients  destitute  of  a  practice  bearing  some  analogy  to  the 
modern  mode  of  conveying  intelligence  rapidly  over  land  to  any  distance,  pro- 
vided proper  measures  had  been  previously  taken  for  that  purpose.  Beacons 
or  light-houses  being  erected  in  proper  positions,  the  established  signals  were 
repeated  from  mountain  to  mountain,  through  a  chain  of  stations,  which  are 
said  to  have  commanded  an  extent  of  more  than  five  hundred  miles  ;  so  that 
even  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  were  capable  of  being  informed,  within 
the  short  space  of  a  few  hours,  of  any  motions  that  might  be  attempted  by 
their  Saracen  enemies  in  Tarsus.  Historians  have  proposed,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  naval  power  which  the  Grecian,  or  eastern  empire  possessed,  a  curious 
account,  given  with  minute  precision,  of  the  armament  prepared  for  the  re- 
duction of  Crete.  It  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  gallies,  with  seventy- 
five  vessels  of  inferior  note ;  but  though  the  amount  of  numbers  which  com- 
t)oscd  the  maritime  force  of  ancient  nations,  might  be  deemed  a  very  insufficient 
proof  of  the  actual  strength  and  power  which  they  possessed,  that  of  their 
crews,  when  it  can  be  obtained,  may  be  considered  as  much  more  interesting, 
and  11^  great  measure  as  correct  testimony  of  the  fact.    The  equipment  of  the 

armament 
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trmament  in  question  had  extended  through  the  sea-ports  of  Asia,  Macedonia, 
Greece,  and  the  islands  in  the  iEgean  sea:  it  conveyed,  without  inconve- 
nience, forty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  soldiers  or  sailors, 
a  motley  mixture  of  Greeks,  Russians,  Mardiates,  and  refugees  from  various 
countries.  Independent  of  the  crews,  such  an  immense  quantity  of  stores  and 
provisions  was  taken  on  board,  that  in  the  language  of  the  historian,  the 
fancy  is  bewildered  by  the  almost  endless  recapitulation  of  arms  and  engines, 
of  clothes  and  of  linen,  of  bread  for  the  men,  and  forage  for  the  horses,  with 
stores  and  utensils  of  every  description,  better  suited  to  the  establishment  of 
an  extensive  and  flourishing  colony,  than  to  the  conquest  of  a  petty  and  insig^ 
nificant  island* 

The  sum  required  for  the  payment  of  the  troops  and  mariners,  prove  either 
that  the  value  of  money  was  considerably  inferior  to  what  it  was  little  more  than 
a  century  since,  or  that  the  pay  of  a  seaman,  as  well  as  soldier,  had  by  some 
very  strange  revolution,  dwindled,  a  century  or  two  later,  almost  into  nothing. 
It  amounted,  according  to  the  calculation  of  those  who  are  best  informed,  to 
no  less  a  sum  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  pounds  sterling  per 
month,  and  nearly  six  times  exceeded  what  the  maintenance  of  such  an  arma- 
ment, sent  forth  from  Britslin  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  would  have 
amounted  to. 

The  fact  just  stated  is  in  itself  so  striking,  as  to  render  it  imnecessary  to 
adduce  any  farther  argument  to  shew  that  a  naval  war,  under  the  various- 
circumstances  which  then  affected  the  Grecian  empire,  was  an  undertaking; 
not  to  be  entered  upon  slightly,  or  without  consideration ;  and  it  serves  also 
to  point  out  the  reason  why  the  empire  became  averse  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
naval  force,  except  in  cases  where  necessity  actually  and  peremptorily  de^* 
manded  it-  To  turn  the  eye  at  once  to  a  distant  quarter  of  Europe,  England^ 
after  being  divided  into  so  many  states  as  was  the  case  during  the  Heptarchy^ 
having  become  united,  and  subject  to  the  dominion  of  one  personage  only^ 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  have  risen  so  superior  in  consequence 
to  those  enemies  who,  when  in  its  disunited  state  had  proved  incapable  of 
effecting  by  force  of  arms  any  greater  degree  of  injury  than  that  which  was 
merely  of  a  temporary  and  partial  nature,  as  to  have  intimidated,  even  by  the 
terror  of  its  power,  any  repetition  of  assault,  or  even  insult.  The  event, 
however,  proved  far  otherwise.  Its  northern  foes,  allured  by  the  superior  fer- 
tility pf  the  soil,  w)d  the  plunder  which  their  succcs  es  afforded  them,  became 
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the  constant  and  uninterrupted  foes  to  Britain ;  so  that  the  reign  of  the  peace- 
able and  simple  Ethelwolf,  son  to  Egbert,  was  perpetually  disturbed  by  those 
bold  invaders*  Naval  actions  were  frequent,  but  they  are  so  variously  de- 
scribed, that  the  truth  cannot  be  discovered.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this 
uncertainty  occurs  in  the  different  accounts  of  a  victory  gained  by  Ethelstan, 
the  king*s  brother,  near  Sandwich,  in  Kent^  in  which  he  took  nine  of  thb 
enemy's  ships.  Of  the  writers  who  have  mentioned  it,  one  asserts,  that  the 
Danish  fleet  consisted  of  fifty  sail,  to  which  number  anodier  adds  three  hun- 
dred. To  complete  the  v/onders  of  this  tale,  a  third  very  gravely  declares,  that 
the  vanquished  invaders  immediately  sailed  up  the  Thames,  aiui  sacked  Canter- 
bury and  London. 

Naval  intelligence  is  in  vain  searched  for  through  the  successive  reigns  of 
the  three  elder  sons  of  Ethelwolf.  The  number  of  the  Danes,  in  spite  of 
continual  carnage,  had  increased  so  formidably,  that  the  Saxons  quitted,  for  a 
time,  the  systeni  of  offensive  war,  that  they  might  fortify  their  towns  and 
dwellings  i  and  the  history  of  those  reigns  exhibits  only  a  succession  of  paltry 
skirmishes,  and  thievish  depredations.  Well  might  Milton,  fatigued  with  re- 
gistering such  trifles,  exclaim,  "  These  bickerings  to  record,  what  more  worth 
is  it  than  td  chronicle  the  wars  of  kites  chr  erows,  fkx:king  and  fighting  in 
the  air.''  Such,  however,  must  be,  occasionally,  the  pamful  task  of  the  histo«- 
riaft. 

.  Alfred,  the  foUrth  son  to  Ethelwolf,  at  length  ascended  the  throne  iti  the 
year  871.  Transactions  more  important,  and  therefore  handed  down  with 
somewhat  more  clearness,  now  present  thenaselves.  Among  those  excellent 
measures,  in  praise  of  which  historians  have  exhausted  the  usual  terms  of 
commendation,  this  prince's  naval  regulations,  perhaps,  stand  fbrennost.  Con- 
vinced, by  the  fatal  experience  of  a  tedious  and  bloody  warfare,  that  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Danes  could  never  be  effected  by  military  operations,  he  at  length 
turned  his  attention  alnitost  entirely  to  his  navy,  through  the  aid  of  which 
he  would,  doubtless,  have  accomplished  tiiat  great  object,  had  his  reign  been 
somewhat  prolonged.  His  ships,  twice  the  size  of  the  largest  ever  seen  before 
his  time,  built  on  new  principles,  and  in  a  new  form,  were  executed  after 
models  contrived  by  himself,  and  astonished  thfe  enemy  as  much  by  their  ap- 
pearance, as  their  strength.  Conscious  of  a  superiority  which  defied  retalia- 
tion, his  first  instruction  to  the  commanders  of  these  vessels  are  said  to  have 
been  that  they  should  "give  no  quarter  i  and  thus  his  mode,  as  well  as  his 

means^ 
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means,  of  sea  fight,  may  be  considered  as  of  his  own  invention.  Leaving  diese 
relations  to  the  consideration  of  such  as  are  fonder  of  conjecture  than  of  fact, 
there  are  other  matters  which  rest  on  better  evidence,  and  will  come  withiii 
the  compass  of  a  reasonable  belief.  Alfred's  improvements  in  Naval  Archi- 
tecture stand  so  high  in  that  class  as  to  defy  a  doubt  on  the  subject,  but  very 
few  particulars  can  be  added  to  the  slight  account  already  given  of  the  con- 
struction of  these  ships.  Mr.  Selden,  who  searched  all  authorities,  and  whose 
sagacity  Was  equal  to  his  industry,  could  only  discover,  that  they  W€re  gallies^ 
generally  with  forty  oau*s,  and  sometimes  even  sixty,  on  each  side ;  twice  as 
long,  deeper,  nimbler,  and  less  waving  or  rolling  than  the  vessels  qf  the  Danes. 
It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  latter  part  of  this  account  is  in  a  Saxon 
chronicle,  preserved  in  the  Cotton  library,  and  written  before  the  death  of 
Alfred. 

The  naval  engagements,  however,  of  this  prince  have  been  described  with 
some  precision.  It  was  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  that  he  first  fitted  out  a 
fleet,  composed  only  of  vessels  built  in  the  old  fashion,  with  which  he  attacked 
and  routed  seven  of  the  Danish  rovers,  and  took  one  of  them.  Some  months 
afterwards,  the  navy  of  the  Danes,  which  was  then  stretching  along  the 
western  coast,  was  encountered  by  a  storm  so  terrible,  that  one  hundred  and 
twenty  of  their  ships  were  wrecked,  and  the  remainder  fell  an  easy  prey  to 
the  fleet  of  Alfred,  at  that  time  employed  in  preventing  the  enemy  from 
throwing  provisions  into  the  town  of  Exeter,  of  which  they  had  a  short  time 
before  possessed  themselves.  This  good  success  produced  a  temporary  peace : 
the  -treacherous  infraction  of  which  by  the  Danes  was  followed  by  a  sad  reverse 
of  fortune  to  Alfred,  who  for  a  long  time  was  continually  unsuccessful  in  a 
war,  which  was  confined  entirely  to  the  field.  Some  years  later,  however,  he 
again  became  possessed  of  a  fleet,  and  was  victorious  in  several  partial  actions, 
in  one  of  which  he  captured  two  vessels,  with  two  of  the  Danish  princes  on 
board  ;  but  the  most  important  of  these  engagements  took  place  near  Harwich, 
where  sixteen  of  their  ships  fell  into  his  hands,  with  a  great  number  of  soldiers 
in  them,  whom  he  put  to  the  swprd.  It  is  darkly  related,  that  his  fleet,  in 
returning  home  with  its  prizes,  met  with  a  disaster,  and  it  was  probably  of  no 
small  consequence  ;  for  from  that  time,  though  the  islaiKi  was  continually  sur- 
•rounded  by  Danish  vessels,  no  more  is  said  of  Alfred's  naval  exploits  till  the 
period  which  produced  his  great  ships.. 

They 
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They  first  appeared  in  the  year  897,  and  their  first  service  was  ilgainst  six 
pirates^  (as  indeed  all  the  Danish  ships  might  be  termed)  of  unusual  strength, 
who  had  infested  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  neighbouring  coasts*     Nine  of 
the  new  ships  were  sent  out,  with   instructions  to  get  between  the  enemy 
and  the  shore,  but  on  their  first  appearance,  three  of  the  pirates  ran  aground. 
The  remaining  three,  finding  the  superior  swiftness  of  their  assailants,  despe- 
rately resolved  to  engage  them,  but  were  soon  overpowered.     Two  of  them 
were  taken,  and  all  the  men  killed ;  the  third,  whose  crew  was  reduced  to 
five  persons,  escaped  with  much  difficulty.     In  the  mean  time,  those  which 
had  run  aground  were  taken  off  by  the  tide,  but  had  been  previously  so  much 
damaged  by  a  part  of  Alfred*s  squadron,  as  well  as  by  the  beating  of  the  sea, 
that  two  of  them,  being  totally  ungovernable,  were  soon  wrecked  on  another 
part  of  the  shore.     As  there  is  somewhat  of  curiosity  in  the  preservation  of  so 
circumstantial  a  detail  of  an  action  at  this  early  period,  it  is  given  here  at 
length.     For  the  concluding  years  of  Alfred's  reign,  suffice  it  to  observe,  that 
they  were  distinguished  by  piety  and  legislation,  by  agriculture  and  commerce. 
Peace,  the  source  from  whence  these  advantageis  flowed,  had  been  founded  by 
him  on  the  only  basis  which  this  miserable  world  affords  for  it,  victorious  war. 
As  the  latter  had  been  unknown  to  his  skirmishing  predecessors,  it  must  bo 
inferred,  that  the  means  by  which  it  was  carried  on  and  concluded,  were  new 
and  extraordinary,    and   they  can  be  ascribed  only  to  hb  naval  improve* 
ments  *• 

Edward,  the  eldest  son  of  Alfred,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  the  year  900. 
The  beginning  of  his  reign  was  tioubled  by  a  competitor,  Ethelwald,  his 

♦  The  following  short  character  of  diis  great  prince  is  given  by  a  French  author: — "  Alfred, 
whose  wisdom  equalled  the  affection  he  had  for  his  people,  omitted  nothing  to  repair  the  ravages  of 
the  Danes,  and  other  northern  nations.  He  not  only  augmented  the  number  of  hii  vessels,  but  im- 
proved the  construction  of  them.  One  fleet  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  sail,  was  uniformly  allotted  to 
guard  the  coasts.  Able  foreign  seamen,  among  whom  th(s  Frieslanders  are  most  worthy  of  noticey 
entered  into  his  service,  and  instructed  his  subjects  in  the  nautical  art«  When  the  East  Angles  and 
Northumbrians  constructed  vessels  stronger  $ind  lighter  than  his  own,  he  compensated  for  this  new 
advantage,  by  fitting  out  expeditiously  for  sea,  vessels  with  an  hundred  and  twenty  oars,  in  every 
respect  superior  to  the  former.  By  those  means,  this  great  prince  rendered  abortive  the  efforts  of  hi^ 
enemies,  defeated  their  fleets,  and  cb^ced  them  from  his  kingdom,  which  he  had  the  glory  to  retrieve 
from  the  abyss  of  domestic  and  foreign  calamitiesi  When  dyipg,  he  desired  th^^t  the  English  might  be 
as  free  as  their  awn  thoughts.  Certainly  a  vain  wish,  but  it  slic>yed  the  magnanimous  feelings  of 
bi3  heart." 
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relation  in  blood,  but  bow  related,  is  not  known.  The  Danes,  availing  them* 
selves  of  the  divisions  which  Ethelwald*s  claim  had  caused  in  the  island, 
attached  themselves  to  his  cause,  and  landed  in  great  force,  under  the  pretence 
of  supporting  his  title  to  the  crown.  Edward  gave  them  battle  in  Kent,  but 
gained  no  very  material  advantage,  except  by  the  death  of  his  opponent  Ethel* 
wald,  who  fell  in  the  fight,  together  with  Eric,  falsely  called  by  some  writers 
the  king  of  Denmark,  but  in  fact  the  prince,  or  general  of  the  Danes  then 
in  Britain.  The  loss  of  their  leaders  damped,  for  a  time,  the  spirits  of  the 
invaders,  and  they  negociated  with  Edward  a  treaty,  which  remained  unbroken 
for  three  years.  A  number  of  Danish  vessels  at  length  appeared  on  the 
coast,  and  the  king  having  mustered  an  hundred  ships  on  the  shores  of  Kent, 
embarked  in  person,  and  attacking  the  Danish  fleet,  forced  the  greatest  part 
of  it  to  run  aground,  afterwards  vanquishing  the  troops  which  ha4  landed* 
No  other  naval  exploit  graced  the  twenty-two  years  reign  of  Edward  the 
elder,  who  was  succeeded  by  the  short-lived  Ethelward,  his  eldest  sou,  whom 
Campbell,  mistakingly,  calls  his  brother. 

Athelstan,  a  base  son  of  Edward,  next  mounted  the  throne.     This  prince 
has  beeix  much  extolled  by  the  Saxon  chroniclers,  who  have  written  of  his 
reign,  and  perhaps  with  truth.     He  adopted  a  different  line  of  conduct  from 
that  of  his  predecessors,   who,  rather  from  impolicy,  or  avarice,  than  from  in- 
feriority of  strength,  had  allowed  the  Danes,  from  time  to  time,  to  settle  m 
Britain,  on  condition  of  tributary  homage.     Athelstan  determined,  if  possible, 
to  expel  them  by  force  of  arms,  and,  in  the  executioti  of  this  design,  seems  to 
have  placed  his  main  reliance  on  his  navy.     He  increased  the  niunber,  and 
improving  the  mode  of  equipping  his  ships,  fitted  out  great  fleets  against  Ire- 
land *,  as  well  as  Scotland,  by  the  connivance  or  encouragement  of  whose 
princes  the  Danes  had  been  chiefly  supported.     He  was  equally  successful  in 
these  expeditions,   and  in  his  military  operations  at  home ;  so  that  having 
gained  a  decided  superiority,  he  was  proceeding  to  strip  the  Danish  chiefs  of 
the  lands,  and  strong  holds,  which  they  had  acquired  in  his  kingdom,  when 
death  put  a  period  to  his  victories*     A  law  made  in  th^s  reign  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  commerce,  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  not  only  for  its  immediate 
relation  to  the  present  subject,  but  because  the  degree  of  credit  due  to  those 

•  Anilsviis,  ctlled  king  of  die  Irisbi  invided  England  with  a  fleet  of  six  hundred  and  fifteen  tbipa, 
and  was  Yanqnished  by  Athclttao  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber.    Selden  Mare  Claus.  fol.  237. 

who 
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who  have  written  of  the  long  voyages  which  were  made  under  the  Sasron 
kings  may  be  inferred  from  it.  Athelstan  decreed^  soon  after  he  succeeded  td 
the  croWn,  that  "  every  merchant  who  made  three  voyages  to  the  Mediterra* 
nean  on  his  own  account,  should  be  raised  to  honour,  and  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  a  gentleman/* 

The  reigns  of  Edmund  and  Edred,  brothers  of  Athelstan,  and  of  EUlwy, 
eldest  son  of  Edmund,  including  together  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  furnish  no 
materials  to  the  present  purpose.  The  former  of  these  princes  having  used 
the  power  which  he  derived  from  the  wisdom  and  bravery  of  his  predecessor, 
in  compelling  the  king  of  Scots,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  chieftains  of  the  north 
of  England,  to  make  peace  on  his  own  terms,  was  stabbed  at  a  banquet  by  an 
outlaw,  whom  he  had  imprudently  seized  with  his  own  hands.  The  Nor- 
thumbrians, upon  his  death,  broke  their  treat)-,  and  the  reign  of  Edred  was 
passed  in  skirmishing  with  that  bold  people,  as  was  that  of  his  nephew  E^wy 
in  disputes  with  the  Monks,  who  had  lately  begun  to  display  in  this  island  the 
growing  features  of  that  gigantic  power,  which  during  so  many  subsequent' 
centuries  enthralled  Europe.  After  causing  the  disaffection  of  the  subject, 
they  carried  their  insolence  to  such  a  height,  as  to  prohibit  the  marriage  of 
the  sovereign  with  Elgiva,  because  she  was  of  royal  blood.  The  king,  pos- 
sessed of  every  quality  that  in  times  of  less  danger,  with  respect  to  spiritual 
concerns,  could  render  a  sovereign  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  and 
serviceable  to  his  country,  in  vain  attempted  to  stem  the  torrent  of  this  abo- 
minable tyranny.  His  queen  was  forcibly  torn  from  his  arms ;  and  after 
«ufFermg  every  mdignity  that  could  possibly  have  been  inflicted  on  the  most 
contemptible  criminal,  was  most  inhumanly  and  savagely  massacred.  These 
feuds  may  seem  to  bear  no  affinity  whatever  to  the  science  of  Marine  Archi* 
tecture  ;  but  the  mention  of  them  becomes,  as  it  were,  unavoidably  necessary, 
as  they  naturally  account  for  that  dereliction  of  naval  pursuits  which  took  place 
during  this  period. 

TTie  accession  of  Edgar,  a  name  too  familiar  to  a  Briton  to  be  forgotten, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  too  popular  to  be  passed  over  with  neglect,  appeared  to 
promise  a  revival  of  those  interesting  scenes  which  took  place  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Alfred,  and  have  become  so  peculiarly  grateful  to  a  British  mind« 
Having  mounted  the  throne  at  an  age  when  he  could  not  be  said  to  have 
reached  manhood,  and  manifested  a  wisdom,  a  political  prudence,  rarely  to  be 
found  even  in  venerable  age,  he  immediately  adopted  the  most  obvious  means 

of 
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of  preventing  any  attack  from  foreign  foes,  by  the  estiabli^ment  of  a  navy, 
which,  if  the  romantic  representations  of  the  ancieot  jchroniclee,  and  those  of 
historians  living  at  periods  less  remote  from  the  events  which  they  have  re- 
corded, were  to  be  credited,  must  have  far  exceeded  that  of  Persia  itself,  when 
Xerxes,  in  all  the  pride  of  eastern  dignity  and  magnificence,  sent  forth  his 
fleets,  in  the  vain,  but,  as  he  imagined,  the  certain  hope  of  an  almost  undis- 
puted victory.  Hoveden,  and  others,  are  extravagant  enough  to^  assert  th^ 
the  fleet  of  Edgar  amounted  to  three  thousand,  or  three  thousand  six  hundred 
sail  of  vessels*  Brompton  is  6<iil  more  enormous  in  his  account,  and  raises  it 
to  four  thousand.  But  the  improbability  of  these  relations  is  too  apparent  to 
engage  the  attention  of  a  moment.  Thorne  more  modestly  reduces  his  account 
within  the  bounds  of  probability,  stating  it  at  no  nokore  than  three  hundred ; 
and  reason  may,  without  any  violence  to  itself,  assent  to  its  authenticity,  even 
were  the  report  in  some  degree  extended. 

This  monarch  is  said  to  have  divided  his  navy  into  three  squadrons  or  divi- 
sions, which  wjere  constantly  employed  in  circumnavigating  the  kingdom,  and 
thereby  preventing  the  attack,  and  even  the  approach  of  any  hostile  fleet.  Wil- 
liam of  Malmesbury,  Hoveden,  and  Huntingdon,  all  recount  the  well  known 
anecdote  of  this  monarch  havii^  caused  eight  tributary  princes  to  row  him  in 
his  royal  barge,  of  which  he  himself  managed  the  helm,  on  the  river  Dee  ♦,  a 
circumstance  which  certainly  proves  this  monarch  to  have  considerably  sur- 
passed in  power  the  greater  part,  or  perhaps  any,  of  his  predecessors.  Edward, 
surnamed  the  Martyr,  son  and  successor  to  this  great  prince,  who  died  in  the 
very  prime  of  life,  being  only  thirty-three  years  old,  duruig  sixteen  of  which 
he  had  sat  on  the  throne,  reigned  only  four  years,  and  was  then  treacherously 
murdered  by  order  of  Elfrida,  his  stepmother.     During  the  whole  of  his  short 

^  AH  Ustoriansy  even  those  of  other  countries,  agree  precisely  in  their  account  of  this  event: — 
<«  Edgar  was  rowed  in  the  river  Dec  by  eight  tributary  kings.  Every  summer/'  says  William  of 
Malmsbury^  **  immediately  after  Easter,  Edgar  commanded  his  ships  on  every  shore  to  be  brought 
into  a  body,  sailing  usually  with  the  eastern  fleet  to  the  west  part  of  the  island  ;  and  then,  sending  it 
back,  he  sailed  with  the  we«cm  fleet  into  the  northern  ;  and  then  with  the  northern  he  returned  to 
the  eastern.  In  shorty  if  thb  account,  which  is  likewise  given  by  Florentius  Wigom,  is  to  be  credited* 
he  sailed  round  his  sea  every  year."     Selden  Mar.  Claus.  fol.  258. 

Each  of  the  fleets  above  mentioned  are  said  to  have  consisted  of  twelve  hundred,  (some  say  more) 
and  very  stout  ones  \  but  stont  is  merely  a  comparative  term.  Others  add  a  fourdi  fleet  of  twelve  hun- 
dred, which  increases  the  whole  naval  force  to  ibar  thousand  eig^  hundred  Gul ;  a  number  which 
sufficiently  proves  the  insignificancy  of  d)o  vessels  individually. 

Vol.  I.  Mm  rule. 
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rule,  no  event  in  the  smallest  degree  memorable  took  place.  That  of  EthelreJ, 
his  successor,  became  more  interesting.  This  prince,  whose  reign  could  not, 
however,  be  considered  a  glorious  one,  paid  considerable  attention  to  his  navy, 
according  to  the  uniform  testimony  of  the  ancient  chronicles,  though  he  appears 
to  have  derived  no  very  material  advantage  from  it ;  for  in  the  fifteenth  year 
of  his  reign,  (993)  Swane,  king  of  Denmark,  and  Olave,  king  of  Norway, 
Sailed  up  the  Humber  unopposed,  and  ravaged  all  the  adjacent  country ;  nor 
did  the  mischief  end  here,  for  a  number  of  Danish  freebooters,  or  pirates,  en- 
couraged by  the  success  of  their  sovereign,  entered  the  river  Thames  with  a 
fleet  consisting  of  ninety-four  vessels  and  having  laid  siege  to  London,  threat- 
ened it,  for  a  while,  with  total  destruction.  This  sudden  and  unforeseen  attack 
caused  a  proposal  from  Ethelred,  who,  extremely  alarmed  at  the  event  just 
mentioned,  shewing  that  he  wished  to  purchase  peace  on  any  terms,  the  Dane, 
and  his  ally,  accordingly  demanded  a  sum  which  they  considered  adequate  to 
the  price,  or  perhaps  as  much  as  they  thought  the  kingdom  was  able  to  pay. 
These  terms  being  complied  with,  a  treaty  was  entered  into,  and  faithfully 
kept  by  the  princes  themselves,  particularly  the  Norwegian  ;  but* the  Danish 
pirates  gave  very  little  cessation  to  their  ravages,  which  were  not  put  an  end 
to  but  by  the  payment  of  a  second  and  more  heavy  tribute  than  the 
former. 

The  treacherous  massacre  of  the  Danes  on  the  13th  of  November  1002^ 
proved,  and  with  good  reason,  a  signal  for  the  renewal  of  hostilities.  Swane 
arriving  with  his  fleet  off  the  western  coast,  disembarked  his  troops,  and  sooa 
rendered  himself  master  of  several  strong  ports,  among  others  of  Exeter, 
which  fell  into  his  hands  through  the  treachery  of  the  governor,  and  reduced 
Ethelred  to  a  third  repetition  of  mortification,  the  ignominious  purchase 
of  a  precarious  peace.  The  temporary  cessation,  however,  procured  by  this 
treaty,  induced  Ethelred  to  use  every  exertion  in  his  power  to  collect  a  navy 
suflicient  for  the  protection  of  his  harassed  subjects.  In  this  respect,  the  ill 
fated  king  was  successful,  but  every  hope  and  prospect  of  service  from  this 
armament,  which  was  in  those  days  considered  as  extremely  powerful,  was 
totally  destroyed  by  the  factions  and  dissentions  which  arose  among  the  nobi- 
lity and  commanders.  Reiterated  contributions  were  accordingly  resorted  to, 
as  the  only  means  left  of  averting  the  horrors  of  war ;  and  the  unfortunate 
Ethelred,  after  a  most  unhappy  and  inglorious  reign  of  thirty,  five  years  con* 
tinuance,  paid  the  debt  to  nature,  an  event  which  had  it  taken  place  some 

years 
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years  earlier,  would  in  all  probability  have  preserved  England  from  those  reite- 
rated devastations  which  it  had  been  condemned  to  suffer. 

With  regard  to  the  expences  of  early  ship-building,  and  the  taxes  levied  for 
that  service,  and  for  victualling,  &c.  it  appears,  that  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred, 
whosoever  possessed  three  hundred  and  ten  hides  of  land,  was  charged  with  the 
building  of  one  ship,  or  galley,  as  Selden  calls  it  in  his  translation ;  and  owners 
of  more  or  less  hides,  or  of  part  of  one  hide,  were  rated  proportionably ;  (so 
Marianus,  Scotus,  Hoveden,  and  Florentius.)  Ethelred  ordered,  but  mention 
is  not  made  of  the  precise  time,  that  ships  should  be  built  throughout  England, 
which  being  manned  with  choice  soldiers,  and  victualled,  were  appointed 
to  rendezvous  at  Sandwich,  that  they  might  secure  the  bounds  of  the  kingdom 
from  the  irruptions  of  foreigners. 

It  is  doubted  whether  this  plan  produced  a  larger  navy  than  that  of  Edgar, 
lately  mentioned,  and  this  depends  on  the  quantity  of  ground  called  a  hide, 
which  has  been  variously  stated.  The  most  common  opinion,  or  account  is, 
that  it  was  as  much  ground  as  a  man  could  turn  up  with  one  plough  in  one 
year.  Camden,  proceeding,  probably,  on  this  calculation,  makes  the  number  of 
hides  in  England,  two  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  six  hundred,  which  will 
produce  only  seven  hundred  and  eighty-five  ships,  a  less  number  by  some  thou- 
sands than  Edgar's  great  fleet.  Yet  Huntingdon  says  of  Ethelred's,  that 
*♦  there  never  had  been  so  great  a  number  of  ships  in  the  time  of  any  one  in 
Britain.**  "  In  the  days  of  Harold,  as  also  in  the  time  of  his  father,"  says  the 
same  author,  "  eight  marks  were  paid  by  every  port  for  sixteen,  proba- 
bly for  the  building  of  sixteen  ships ;  and  of  Hardicanute,  he  affirms,  that 
that  prince  raised  eleven  thousand  and  forty-eight  pounds,  before  he  had 
reigned  two  years,  for  the  building  of  thirty-two  ships.'*  **  lie  commanded 
also,"  says  Matthew  of  Westminster,  rather  unintelligibly,  "  that  eight  marks 
should  be  paid  to  every  rower  of  his  navy,  and  ten  marks  (Florentius  says 
twelve)  to  each  commander  out  of  all  England."  The  latter  calls  this  a  tax 
so  grievous,  that  scarce  any  man  was  able  to  pay  it.  ^*  It  is  likely,"  says  Mr. 
Selden,  "  that  this  tax  was  one  of  the  two  branches  of  the  famous  Danegeld, 
which  originated  under  Ethelred,  and  which  is  thus  explained  in  the  collection 
of  the  old  laws  of  England:  *  The  payment  of  Danegeld  was  first  imposed 
i)ecause  of  pirates,  for  they,  infesting  the  country,  wasted  it  as  far  a$  they 
.were  able.:  therefore,  for  the  repressing  of  this  insolence,  it  was  determined, 

M  in  z  that 
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that  an  yearly  payment  should  be  naadc  of  Dancgeld ;  that  is  to  say,  twelve 
pence  upon  every  hide  thcDUgh  the  whole  land,  for  the  pay  of  those  that 
should  be  emplo}^d  to  binder  the  irruption  of  pirates.* 

**  Ethelred,"  says  Mn  Seldeii,  ^  being  brought  into  miserable  straits  by 
Swane,  king  of  Denmark,  was  forced  to  buy  a  peace  of  him,  by  the  payment 
of  forty-eight  thousand  pounds,  or,  as  some  say,  (sec  foK  267.)  thirty-eight 
thousand  pounds ;  and  also  to  hire  forty-five  Danish  ships  by  agreement,  for 
guarding  his  coasts,  who  were  to  receive  their  pay  out  of  the  Danegeld,  whicb 
probably  begun  at  that  precise  time,  and  was  instituted  for  that  purpose,  and 
received  its  name,  Danegeld,  or  Danish  tribute,  from  the  occasion  of  its  in- 
stitution.    The  forty-eight  thousand  pounds  was  likewise  paid  from  the  Dane- 
geld ;  upon  which,  say  several  Monkish  writers,  the  Danish  navy,  which  was 
before  in  a  body  dispersed,  only  foity-fivc  ships,  as  mentioned  above,  remained 
with  the  king,  and  sware  fidelity  to  him,  and  to  defend  his  realm  against 
foreigners^  on  condition   that  he  would  provide  them  victuals  and  clothing. 
This  Danish  fleet  thereupon  sailed  up  the  Thames  to  Greenwich,  and  usually 
lay  there.     This  bitter  tax  was  taken  ofT  after  thirty-eight  years  by  Ethelred's 
son,  Edward  the  Confessor,  or  rather  suspended  by  him  for  his  own  reign.'* 
Mr.  SekJen  labours  to  distinguish  the  Danegeld  into  two  classes,  one  for  the 
payment  of  the  tribute  to  the  Danes,  which  was  to  purchase  peace  ;  the  other, 
a  yearly  tax,  for  the  charges  of  the  forty-five  Danish  ships.     This  question  is 
involved  in  a  confusion  and  obscurity,  which  perhaps  it  would  be  a  useless 
attempt  to  develope. 

Edmund,  surnamed  Ironside  on  account  of  his  invincible  courage,  succeeded 
his  father  Ethelred  in  the  year  1016,  but  appears  to  have  relied  more  on  his 
own  prowess,  and  the  bravery  of  his  soldiers,  for  support,  than  on  his  navy. 
His  reign,  however,  was  unhappily  too  short  to  warrant  any  positive  opinion 
as  to  the  measures  he  ultimately  intended  to  pursue,  he  having  been  murdered 
at  Oxford  by  two  of  his  chamberlains,  within  twelve  months  after  he  had 
ascended  the  throne.  To  him  succeeded  the  intrepid  Canute,  son  to  Swane, 
or  Swcno,  who  had  rendered  his  namb  so  terrible  to  Britain  during  the  reign 
of  Ethelred.  Immediately  after  the  death  of  his  father,  which  happened  during 
the  reign  of  the  unfortunate  prince  just  mentioned,  he  had  attacked  and  ra- 
vaged all  the  eastern  coast  with  such  merciless  fury,  that,  as  historians 
very  jxistly  remark,  the  Britons  found  in  him  an  enemy  no  less  to  be  dreaded 

than 
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Chan  the  prince  from  whom  death  had  so  lately  delivered  them  during  the 
reign  of  the  valiant  Edmund.     He  continued  bis  reiterated  attacks,  which  led 
that  unfortunate  sovereign  to  consent  to  a  partition  of  his  dominions,  by  which 
he  resigned  to  the  Dane  the  Saxon  kingdoms  of  Mercia,  East  Anglia,  and 
Northumberland.      It  was  not  difficult  to  foretel,  that  the  death  of  Edmund 
would  be  the  immediate  forerunner  of  the  entire  assumption  to  himself  of  the 
whole  realm  by  the  bold  Canute.     He  nevertheless  acted  on  the  occasion 
with  a  pretended  moderation,  which,  though  too  flimsy  perhaps  to  impose  on 
the  credulity  of  many,  was  nevertheless  so  sufficiently  flattering  to  the  vanity 
of  all,  as  to  induce  them  to  bear  the  yoke  of  their  servitude  with  apparent 
satisfaction  and  good  temper.     He  bestowed  very  extensive  governments  on 
all  the  chief  nobility,  and  parcelled  out  nearly  the  whole  kingdom  in  this  man- 
ner, contenting  himself,  till  opportunity  gradually  offered  of  revoking  his  gifts, 
with  the  kingdom  of  Wessex  only.     Soon  as  he  found  himself  securely  seated 
on  the  throne,  he  sent  back  to  Denmark  as  many  of  his  followers  as  his  own 
safety  rendered  it  prudent  for  him  to  do.     He  restored  many  of  the  popular 
Saxon  custonas  which  had  been  abolished,  shewed  no  partiality  in  favour  of 
iia  soldiers,  and  native  subjects,  but  endeavoured,  by  a  grj^dual  incorporation 
of  the  two  nations,  to  prevent  the  common  unpopularity  of  a  new  ruler,  by 
mixing,  as  it  were,  his  assumed  sovereignty  of  a  conquered  people  with  hi& 
lawful    inheritance    of   an   established    and    acknowlcged    dominion.      The 
character   of  this  prince,  into  which   is  interwoven   the  well  known  anec- 
dote  of  the   rebuke   given    by  him  to  certain   courtiers,   who   imprudently 
attempted  to  flatter  him,   is  drawn  by  a  foreign  author  nearly  in   the  fol- 
lowing terms : — ^  The  extent  of  his  dominion,  and  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice through  the  united  realms  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  England,  proved  in 
no  degree  too  great  an  undertaking  for  his  extensive  abilities.     Nor  did  the 
contemplation  of  his  own  greatness  blunt,  as  proves  too  frequently  the  case, 
>he  keenness  of  his  understanding.     Having  been  told  by  some  persons  of  his 
court,  that  his  power  was  unlimited,  and  that  the  ocean  itself  (meaning  to 
spsak  metaphorically,  as  it  may  be  supposed)  was  subject  to  his  controul,  he 
caused  a  banquet  to  be  provided,  and  the  tables  to  be  arranged  on  the  sea 
shore,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  when  the  falling  tide  had  nearly  reached 
its  lowest  ebb.     Having  seated  himself  in  his  chair  of  state,  and  invited  his 
sycophantine  friends  to  partake  of  the  delicacies  which  he  had  prepared  for  them, 
an  honour  they  were  by  no  means  averse  to  the  acceptance  of.     He  calmly 

kept 
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kept  his  seat,  though  the  water  began  to  rise  rapidly  round  him.  His  cour- 
tier^, on  their  wishing  to  retire,  were  restrained  by  the  command  of  the  king^ 
who  immediately  pretended  to  command  the  retirement  of  the  waves.  The 
royal  order  producing  no  effect,  he  immediately  turned  round  to  his  guests,  and 
exclaimed,  *  Behold  the  want  of  respect  which  the  sea  displays  towards  its 
master.  Learn  henceforward,  that  he  who  holds  in  his  hands  the  extremities 
'  of  the  earth,  can  alone  controul  the  elements,  and  prescribe  bounds  to  the 
*tide.* 

Although  this  politic  prince  was  under  no  necessity  of  collecting  any  pzhU 
•cular  fleet  or  armament  for  the  express  purpose  of  defending  his  own  domi* 
nions,  or  assailing  those  of  his  neighbours,  yet  he  constantly  maintained  a  suffi- 
cient marine  for  the  protection  of  the  coasts,  and  the  preservation  of  his  sub- 
jccts  from  those  depredations  which  they,  but  for  that  precaution,  might  have 
sustained  from  the  desultory  expeditions  of  freebooters  and  pirates.  This 
prince  died  in  the  year  1035,  after  a  reign  of  eighteen  years,  during  which  the 
kingdom  enjoyed  a  state  of  peace  and  public  tranquillity,  to  which  it  had  been 
long  a  stranger,  perhaps  for  centuries.  The  short  and  uninteresting  reign  of 
Harold,  surnamed  Harefoot,  his  successor,  which  continued  only  four  years, 
is  not  known  to  have  been  productive  of  any  naval  expedition,  even  of  the 
-most  limited  kind.  Hardicanute,  his  brother,  who  ascended  the  throne  imme* 
<fiately  on  the  death  of  Harold,  <lisplayed,  even  before  he  obtained  possession 
of  the  crown,  a  temper  widely  differing  from,  and  much  more  active,  than 
that  of  his  predecessor.  Considering  himself  illegally  deprived,  as  certainly 
was  the  case,  of  his  inheritance  through  the  nomination  of  Harold,  as  successor 
to  Canute,  an  injustice  the  latter  had  been  induced  to  commit  in  consequence 
of  the  minority  of  Hardicanute,  he  resolved  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  right 
by  force,  and  accordingly  drew  together  in  Denmark  a  fleet  consisting  of 
sixty  vessels,  with  which  he  was  preparing  to  assert  his  pretensions.,  when 
the  intelligence  of  his  brother's  death  rendered  the  further  prosecution  of  his 
design  unnecessary.  The  character  of  this  prince  fell  infinitely  short  of  that 
which  his  royal  father  had  acquired  ;  for  after  having,  in  pretended  ven* 
geance  for  the  murder  of  his  brother  Alfred,  caused  the  body  of  the  deceased 
Harold  to  be  dug  up,  and  thrown  into  the.  Thames,  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
bribed  by  carl  Godwin,  who  had  been  the  actual  cause  of  that  bloody  deed 
being  perpetrated,  into  an  acknowledgement  of  the  earl's  innocence,  by  the 
present  of  a  galley,  sumptuously  gilt,  and  rowed  by  fourscore  men,  each  of 

whom 
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whom  wore  on  his  arm  a  golden  bracelet,  weighing  sixteen  ounces.  This, 
circumstance,  immaterial  as  it  is,  has  perhaps  more  relation  to  the  present 
subject  of  enquiry,  than  any  thing  which  occurs  subsequent  to  the  reign  of 
Alfred,  Some  interestmg  points  of  information  are  given  with  respect  to  the 
vessels  composing  the  navy  of  that  prince ;  but  except  in  that  instance,  and 
the  present,  very  little  specific  information  is  to  be  met  with,  as  to  the  state  of 
Marine  Architecture  in  Britain,  or  the  form  of  its  shipping,  from  the  time  of 
Julius  Caesar  to  the  Norman  conquest. 

Godwin  appears  to  have  revived,  on  this  occasion,  the  splendour  of  Cleo- 
patra herself,  nor  could  a  galley  which  required  the  exertion  of  fourscore  per* 
sons  to  row  it  be  deemed  a  contemptible  specimen  of  nautical  mechanism,* 
when  it  is  remembered,  that  the  cotemporary  gallies  of  war  used  in  the  Medi* 
terranean,  were  furnished  with  only  one  fifth  part  more.     The  death  of  Hardi*» 
Canute,  after  a  short  reign  of  two  years,  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  Saxon  line,  in  the  person  of  the  pious  Edward,  surnamed  the 
Confessor.     No  material  naval  occurrence  took  place  till  after  the  first  eleven 
years  of  his  reign;,  when  Godwin,  whose  power  and  ambition  had  risen  to  an* 
height  which  caused  even  Majesty  to  tremble  on  its  throne,  having  failed  in' 
an  attempt  to  dethrone  the  king,    who  had  lately  become  his    son-in*law,. 
repaired  to  Flanders,  where,,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  his  fallen  power,  he 
purchased  and  hired  a  number  of  vessels,  which  having  manned  with  his  ad- 
herents, who  received  no  inconsiderable  reinforcements  from  adventurers  and. 
desperadoes,  fugitives  from  various  nations,  he  immediately  put  to  sea,  with  an. 
intention  of  making  a  dejscent  on  the  British  coast,  near  the  place  where  the: 
town  of  Sandwich  is^  now  situated.     Edward,  on  his  part,  having  been  in- 
formed of  the  meditated  attack,  was  not  behind  hand  in  his  preparations  to> 
repel  the  invaden.     The  earl,  finding  his  intention,  discovered,,  retreated  back 
to  the  harbours  he  had  just  quitted  ;   and  Edward,  imprudently  considering  the 
danger  as  past,  not  only  permitted  his  seamen  to  disband,  but  having  laid  up- 
his  fleet,  sufi^ered  it  soon  to  fall  into  an  unfit  state  for  service.     1  he  politic 
and  wary  Godwin,  on  the  other  hand,,  being  informed  of  this  circumstance,  so 
auspicious  to  his  hopes,  put  to  sea^with  his  whole  force;  and  being  joined  ofF 
l^he  Isle  of  Wight  by  Harold,  with  a  squadron  of  vessels   which  he  had  col- 
lected in  Ireland^  he  now  became  master  of  the  sea  ;  and  having  seized  all  the 
vessels  fit  for  service  which  he  could  find  in  the  different  harbours  along  the 
southern. coast,  proceeded  up  the  Thames  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  attacking^; 

the. 
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the  metrojiolis  itself.  Although  matters  appear  to  have  passed  beyond  the 
limits  of  pbssible  agreement,  yet  the  interposition  of  the  nobles,  the  mild 
forgiving  temper  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  affected  submission  of  the  carl^ 
obviated  every  difficulty,  and  peace  became  completely  restored. 

The  death  of  the  earl,  not  long  after  the  reconciliation  had  taken  place, 
quieted  the  fears  of  the  peaceably  disposed  Edward,  Harold,  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor in  power,  though  equally  ambitious,  being  infinitely  superior  to  him  in 
honour,  and  in  virtue.  No  material  event  took  place  during  the  remainder 
of  the  benevolent  Edward's  reign.  Having  no  children  to  inherit  the  throne, 
and  unable,  mild  as  he  was,  to  forgive,  much  less  to  foster,  the  family  of  carl 
Godwin,  he  sought  for  a  successor  in  the  person  of  William,  duke  of  Normandy, 
his  kinsman,  but  had  not  the  resolution  to  bequeath  him  the  realm  by  will, 
which  was  then  esteemed  to  be  a  sufficient  and  legal  bar  against  all  other  claim* 
ants.  Harold  had,  on  his  part,  concerted  his  measures  -so  welU  and  acquired 
such  extensive  popularity,  that  although  the  wishes  of  the  deceased  monarch, 
which  were  by  the  greater  part  of  his  subjects  considered  as  obligatory  to  them, 
were  fully  known,  and  the  mighty  power,  added  to  the  high  martial  character 
which  his  Norman  opponent  had  justly  acquired,  (not  to  mention  those  previous 
measures  which,  during  the  reign  of  Edward,  he  had  takea,  in  the  hope  of 
securing  the  succession  to  himself,)  all  appeared,  particularly  united  as  they 
were,  too  mighty  a  bar  to  the  ambition  of  a  sut>ject :  yet  did  the  son  of  Godwin, 
nothing  daunted  at  the  mightiness  of  these  obstacles,  persevere  in  his  attempt, 
and  with  so  much  good  fortune  at  the  commencement  of  his  career;  that  he 
took  possession  of  the  throne  without  opposition^ 

This  calm,  however,  proved,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  the  forerunner 
-of  a  dreadful  tempest,  which,  after  a  very  short  duration,  terminated  in  the 
final  and  fatal  extinction  both  of  his  hopes  and  life.  The  first  interruption 
to  the  quiet  of  his  reign  was  occasioned  by  the  invasion  of  Tosti,  his  brother^ 
who,  after  having  voluntarily  banished  himself  into  Flanders,  no  sooner  re- 
cSeived  intelligence  of  Edward's  death,  and  the  assumption  of  the  crown  by 
his  brother,  than  he  began  to  make  dispositions  to  wrest  from  bim  his 
newly  acquired  honour.  Having  for  ibis  purpose  collected  in  the  ports  of 
Flanders  a  little  fleet,  consisting  of  sixty  vessels,  and  after  committing  some 
depredations  on  the  southern  as  well  as  eastern  coasts,  steered  his  courBe  to 
the  northward^  where  he  was  joined  by  Halfagcr  king  of  Norway,  who, 
according  to  a  plan  concerted  between  them,  h^d  proceeded  to  the  same 

quarter 
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quarter,  at  the  head  of  a  fleet,  coiisistiiig' of' three  hundred  sail.  The  com- 
bined armaments  entered  the  Humb^r>  and  disembarked  their  forces.  After  a  tri- 
vial success,  which  they  experienced  in  the  defeat  of  the  carls  of  Mercia  and 
Northumberland,  who  met  them  with  some  troops  hastily  drawn  together,  and 
extremely  ill  disciplined,  they  were  encountered  by  Harold  in  person,  who 
after  an  obstinate  contest^  concluded  by  the  deaths  both  of  Tosti  and  Halfager, 
totally  defeated  them.  Nor  did  the  success  of  the  victor  end  with  the  ruin 
of  the  invading  army,  for  the  whole  of  the  Norwegian  fleet  fell  also  into  his 
hands ;  and  he  had  the  generosity  to  permit  prince  Olave,  son  to  Halfager, 
to  depart  free  of  ransom,  with  twenty  of  the  vessels,  which  he  had  so  lately 
captured. 

Ere  the  rejoicings,  however,  for  this  uncjualified,  though  as  the  event  proved, 
this  insufficient  success  had  subsided,  Harold  received  the  alarming  intelligence 
that  William  had  made  good  his  landing  at  Pevensey,  in  Sussex.  The  num- 
bers of  the  fleet  which  conveyed  him  to  his  conquest,  was  almost  beyond 
precedent,  immense,  for  it  is  said  to  have  contained  not  less  than  three  thou* 
sand  vessels.  If  so,  their  dimensions  must  have  been  contemptible  in  the  ex^ 
treme,  considered  as  ships  intended  solely  for  the  purposes  of  war,  since  the 
whole  of  the  force  employed  by  William  in  this  enterprize,  consisted  of  no 
more  than  sixty  thousand  men,  amounting  to  only  twenty  for  each  vessel. 
Their  individual  insignificance  was,  however,  a  matter  of  very  immaterial 
moment.  Harold  had  no  war  gallies  to  encounter  them  on  their  passage, 
and  the  wary  Norman  knew  perfectly  well  that  as  the  conveyance  of  his 
soldiers  was  an  unopposed  service  which  his  unarmed  vessels  could  render  him, 
the  collection  of  gallies  calculated  to  defend  thetn,  would  have  been  an  useless 
expenditure  both  of  time  and  treasure.  Harold,  on  this  occasion,  committed 
a  very  great  oversight,  either  from  the  contempt  in  which  he  held  the  military 
prowess  of  his  adversaries,  or  his  want  of  reliance  on  the  nautical  exertions  of 
his  subjects.  He  was  in  possession  of  a  naval  force,  which,  speaking  by  com- 
parison with  cotemporary  fleets,  was  far  from  contemptible.  It  hadl>een  kept 
in  a  constant  state  of  equipment  during  the  whole  summer,  and  was  employed 
in  cruising  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  till  on  the  propagation  of  an  id!e  rumour,  that 
duke  William,  discouraged  by  the  contrary  winds,  and  other  adverse  circum- 
stances, had  resolved  to  abandon'  bis  design,  Harold  ordered  it  to  return  into 
port.     The  Normans,  deri\iug  fresh  vigour,  in  all  probabilitN,  from  that  cir- 
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cufDStaAce,  baviiig  put  to  sm  from  St.  VaUeiy,  where  tbey  had  arrived  some 
tiiii9  before,  though  not  without  difficulty,  aad  the  loss  q£  severai  of  their 
veiscUf  reached  the  intended  place  of  debarkation  without  av^tation,  or  far-. 
ther  injury^  The  event  is  known  to  the  whole  world,  and  particularly  to 
EogUshmen*  But  however  interesting  an  epoch  it  may  form  in  the  history  of 
the  country  itself,  it  certainly  proved  very  immaterially  so  to  the  subject  of 
Marine  Architecture,  the  general  knowlege  and  practice  of  it  appears  not  to 
have  been  in  the  smallest  degree  advanced  since  the  reign  of  Egbert,  except  the 
temporarily  introduced  improvements  of  Alfred  are  adduced  as  an  exception  to 
the  remark ;  and  the  fleet  of  William  himself,  according  to  the  observation  just 
made,  stands  as  a  corroborating  proof  of  its  unadvanced  state. 
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CHAPTER  THE  FIFTEENTH. 

* 

TMi  sudJen  Appearance  of  the  Normans  as  a  Naval  Power — their  Influence  mU 
Consequence  in  the  ^diterranean — their  Conduct  to  the  Sicilians — th^^y  enter 
into. the  Views  and  Spirit  ^f  the  Crusaders — Guiscard  passing  over  irtlo  Itafy,^ 
compters  n  considera^  Territory — Account  of  the  PImc  where  Ai^-  first 
Discovery  of  the  Loadstone  took  place  in  Enrope-^Proof  of  the  enterprising 
Spirit  of  the  Normans — >the  Expedition  (f  Guiscard  undertaken  against  ike 
Dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  the  East — the  Siege  of  Durazzo — Relief  of  the 
Place ^  and  Defeat  of  Guiscard— Guiscard' s  Army  continues  the  Siege^^De^ 
scription  of  the  Army  of  the  East-^r-its  motley  Composition — the  Surrender  qf 
Durazzo— farther  Successes  of  the  Normans — Commencement  if  the  War 
between  Guiscard  and  the  Emperor  of  the  Franks^  or  West — Retreat  ff  th$ 
Imperial  Army^.  and  Triumph  of  Guiscard — his  greatly  encreased  political 
Ctmsequence-^Force  of  his  Fleet — the  Disembarkation  of  his  Army  under  its 
Protection  on  the  Coart  of  Epirus — Death  of  Guisc^rd^-^-FaU  which  attended 
Ais  Remains^^'-Quiescent  State  of  the  Normans  for  the  Space  of  nu>re  than  forty 
Years-^Enterprists  undertaken  by  Roger^  Nephew  to  Robert  Guiscard-^uc^ 
cesses  of  his  Fleet — Liberation  (^  the  King  of  France — Insult  offered  to  the 
City  (f  Constantinople^^Defeat  if  the  Norman  Sicilian  Fleet  by  that  of  thi 
Empire — declining  State  of  the  Norm€sn  Sicilians  Power-^the  finai  Extinction 
of  their  Power  ^  and  the  Assumption  of  the  Dutchy  of  Normandy  by  the 
King  of  France-^-Naval  History  (f  the  Grecian  Empire^^Successes  qf  Manuel 
^— Naval  Power  of  Venice^-^ts  Progression  and  History^-^IVar  with  Masmeli^ 
Emperor  of  the  East — its  ill  Success^^Duplicity  and  crafty  Conduct  of  the 
Emperor-'-^War  with  Mqrbarossa — D^eat  of  his  Fleets  and  consequent  Intro^ 
duction  tf  the  Ceremwy  of  the  Doge  wedding  the  Sea^^^arious  Wars  and 
Naval  Enterprises  qf  the  Venetians  prior  io  the  Year  «  3  7  /• 

t^XJDDENLY  starting  into  public  notice  from  a  very  obsctrrc  corncr'of  the 
\^  worid,  the  Normans  appeared,  in  the  middle  *oF  the  eleventh  centnry,  am- 
bitious of  rivalling  the  Venetians  themselves,  in  maritime  consequence,  if  not 
in  commercial  pursuits,  with  regard  to  which  they  appeared  somewhat  indif- 
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fcrent.  The  first  cause  of  their  rising  greatness  was  exactly  similar  to  that 
which  had  elevated,  some  centuries  earlier,  the  power  of  the  Russians,  and 
of  the  Saxons.  The  inhabitants  of  other  countries,  too  impotent,  or,  to  speak 
nearer  the  truth,  too  indolent^  to  defend  their  own  territories  from  the  ravaMs 
of  strangers,  were  so  imprudent  as  to  invite  those  nations,  with  whom  war  had 
l>ecome  as  it  were  a  natural  and  common  occupation  of  life,  to  become  their 
^defenders.  The  fatal  experience  of  the  inconveniences  and  miseries,  which 
attended  the  adoption  of  this  strange  and  imprudent  system  among  the  Britons^ 
Was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  Sicilians  from  mviting  the  Normans,  though 
ibey  were  then  considered  as  a  barbarous,  ai>d  totally  uncivilised  people,  whose 
friendship  could  at  best  be  considered  as  doubtful  or  dangerous,  to  protect  them 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Scandinavian  pirates  *.  This  circumstance  took  place 
as  far  back  as  the  year  1016,  but  was  of  too  trivial  consequence  to  render  it 
necessary  that  the  thread  of  history  should  be  broken,  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing it  more  particularly,  since  by  avoiding  that  interruption,  the  account  of 
the  maritime  transactions  of  the  emigrators  from  that  enterprising  people,  is 
rendered  more  connected  and  traceable  to  the  fountain  head^ 

Uncivilised  as  their  state  was,  iiotwithstauding  it  had  considerably  improved 
since  their  intermixture  with  the  Franks,  on  their  first  entrance  into  the  Me» 
diterranean  seas,  and  the  genial  climate  of  Sicily,  they  soon  considered  it  politic 
to  cast  off  the  coarseness  of  their  manners,  and  assume  the  more  polished  cus- 
toms as  well  as  demeanour  of  their  guests.  They  entered,  with  seeming  avidity^ 
into  all  the  projects  and  systems  of  the  Sicilians,  and  followed  the  banner  of 
the  cross  with  an  enthusiasm  apparently  littla  inferior  to  that  of  the  most 
zealous  among  the  crusaders.  By  this  conduct  they  acquired  strength  and  con- 
sequence, while  at  the  same  time  they  gained  the  unlimited  confidence  of  their 
new  friends.  Sicily  being  in  great  measure  secured,  though  not  as  yet  in  that 
state  of  actual  subjection  which  was  derived  from  a  regularly  effected  conquest^ 
the  Norman  arms  were  transferred,  in  the  year  1046,  to  Italy,  where  their  suc- 
cesses, under  the  valiant  Guiscard,  soon  rendered  their  very  name  an  object  of  ter- 
ror and  affright  to  the  enervated  inhabitants.  So  rapid  were  their  victories,  that 
after  being  regularly  invested,  as  well  by  the  Emperor  of  the  West,  as  of  the 
East,  With  the  possession  of  Apulia,  which  they  might  be  said  to  bold  by  the  addi- 
tional, and  perhaps  stronger  right  of  conquest,  they  completely  overcame  every 
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opposition  which  was  made  on  all  sides  to  both  the  tenures.  In  10539  they 
totally  defeated  an  immense  army,  levied  and  headed  against  them  by  Pope  Leo 
the  Ninth  in  person,  though  the  whole  of  their  own  force  exceeded  not  six 
thousand  men ;  in  consequence  of  which  victory,  their  apparently  inveterate 
foe  was  under  the  necessity  of  ratifying  and  confirming  the  imperial  grant,  with 
the  addition  of  Calabria,  reserving  to  himself,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
time,  as  supreme  head  of  the  church,  a  certain  annual  tribute,  an  exaction  to 
which,  under  different  denominations,  all  the  emperors  and  sovereigns  of  Christ- 
endom were  for  many  centuries  subject.  This  proved  the  origin  of  the  connec<- 
tion  betweea Sicily,  and  that  part  of  Italy  now  distinguished  by  the  better  known 
appellatiqn  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  a  connection  which,  strange  to  relate, 
has  been  most  wonderfully  continued,  though  with  a  few  interruptions,  owing 
to  causes  widely  diverging  from  each  other,  and  irrelative  to  the  subject  o£ 
investigation,  down  to  the  present  moment. 

Such  was  the  ascendancy  and  power  of  the  Normans,  that  in  the  year  1060, 
Robert  Guiscard  was  regularly  invested  with  the  rank  and  title  of  Duke,  or 
Count  of  Apulia  and  Calabria  ♦.  His  ambition,  still  unsated  by  victory  and 
conquest,  prompted  him  to  extend  farther  the  influence  of  his  arms,  till  he 
acquired  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  whole  of  that  extensive  district 
forming  the  Neapolitan  dominions.     The  acquisition  even  of  this   territory, 

•  Among  his  conquests  was  that  of  Amalphi,  a  town  of  high  nautical  importanccy  and  which 
some  years  afterwards  became  additionally  deserving  of  notice,  on  account  of  the  wonderful  discoverv, 
far  as  Europe  was  concerned,  of  the  propenies  of  the  loadstone,  which  originated  there.  **  Sevea 
miles  to  the  west  of  Salerno,  (says  Mr.  Gibbon)  and  thirty  to  the  south  of  Naples,  the  obscure  towo 
of  Amalphi  displayed  the  power  and  rewards  of  industry.  Tlie  land,  however  fertile,  was  of  narrow 
extent,  but  the  sea  was  accessible  and  open.  The  inhabitants  first  assumed  the  office  of  supplying  the 
western  world  with  the  manufactures  and  productions  of  the  east,  and  this  useful  traffic  was  the  source 
of  their  opulence  and  freedom.  The  government  was  popukr  under  the  administration  of  a  Duke» 
and  the  supremacy  of  die  Greek  emperor.  Fifty  thousand  citizens  were  numbered  in  the  walls  of 
Amalphi,  nor  was  any  city  more  abundantly  provided  with  gold,  silver,  and  the  objects  of  precious 
lusury.  1  he  njariners  who  swarmed  in  her  port,  excelled  m  the  theory  and  practice  of  navigation^ 
and  astronomy  ;  and  die  discovery  of  the  compass,  which  has  opened  die  globe,  b  due  to  their  inge- 
nuity,  or  good  fortune.  Their  trade  was  extended  to  the  coasts,  or  at  least  to  the  commodities  of 
Africa,  Arabia,  and  India  ;  and  dicir  settlements  in  Constantinople,  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and  Alexandria, 
acquired  the  privileges  orindepcndent  colonies.  After  three  hundred  years  of  prosperity,  Amalphi 
vi-as  oppressed  by  the  arms  of  the  Normans,  and  sacked  by  die  jealousy  of  Pisa ;  but  the  poverty  of 
one  thousand  fishermen  is  yet  dignified  by  the  remains  of  aa  arsenal,,  a  cadicdral,  and  die  palaces  q£ 
royal  merchants^** 

proved 
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|)rdved  miuficient  to  satidf  cbe  scnrrmg  mifid  of  Rd>ert«  After  mi  interval  of 
%w^At|f  years,  he  not  only  idvaded  Sicily  in  form,  but  conceived  the  daring 
firoject  of -apttacking  the  domiaioiis  which  still  continued  to  own  subjection  to 
the  £mperor  of  the  East. 

**  The  Norman  veterans  (say  historians)  wished  to  enjoy  the  harvest  of  theo- 
toiis,  and  the  xinwarlike  Italians  trraibled  at  the  known  and  unknown  dangei« 
cttf  a  transmarine  expedition*  In  his  new  levies,  Robert  exerted  the  influence 
-of  gifts  and  promises :  the  terrors  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  some 
«cts  of  vioileiice,  might  ju&tify  the  reproach,  that  age  and  in£uicy  were  pressed, 
without  distinction,  into  the  service  of  their  unrelenting  prince.  After  tw6 
years  incessant  preparation,  the  land  and  naval  forces  were  assembled  at 
Otranto,  at  the  licel  or  extreme  promontory  of  Italy,  and  Robert  was  accom* 
pattied  by  his  wife,  w^ho  fought  by  his  side,  his  son  Boheroond,  and  the  repre* 
sentative  of  the  emperor  MichaeU  Thirteen  hundred  knights,  of  Norman 
nee  or  discipline,  formed  the  sinews  of  the  army,  which  might  be  swelled  to 
thirteen  thousand  followers  of  every  denomination*  The  men,  the  horses,  the 
»rms,  the  endues,  the  wooden  towers  covered  with  raw  hides,  were  embarked 
tm  board  one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels :  the  transports  had  been  built  in  the 
sports  of  Italy,  and  the  gallies  were  supplied  by  the  alliance  of  the  republic  of 
J^agusa. 

"  At  the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic  gulf,  the  shores  of  Italy  and  Epirus  incline 
towards  each  other.  The  space  between  Brundusium  and  Durazzo,  the  Roman 
.passage  is  no  more  than  one  hundred  miles  :  at  the  last  station  of  Otranto  it  is 
•contracted  to  fifty ;  and  this  narrow  distance  had  suggested  to  Pyrrhus  and 
Pompey  the  sublime  or  extravagant  idea  of  a  bridge.  Before  this  general  em- 
barkation, the  Norman  Duke  dispatched  Bohemond  with  fifteen  gallies,  to 
seize  or  threaten  the  isle  of  Corfu,  to  survey  the  opposite  coast,  and  to  secure 
a  harbour  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vallona  for  the  landing  of  the  troops. 
They  passed  and  landed  without  perceiving  an  enemy;  and  this  successful 
experiment  displayed  the  neglect  and  decay  of  the  naval  power  qf  the  Greeks* 
The  islands  of  Epirus  and  the  maritime  towns,  were  subdued  by  the  arms,  or  the 
name  of  Robert,  who  led  his  fleet  and  army  from  Corfu,  to  use  the  modern  appel- 
lation, to  the  siege  of  Durazzo.  That  city,  the  western  key.  of  the  empire,  was 
guarded  by  ancient  renown  and  recent  fortifications,  by  George  Palieologus, 
a  patrician  victorious  in  the  Oriental  wars,  ax  the  head  of  a  numerous  gar^ 
rison  of  Albanians  and  Macedonians,  who  in  every  age  have  maintained  the 

character 
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charactcf  of  soldiers.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  enterprise,  the  courage  of 
Guiscard  was  assafed  by  every  form  of  danger  and  mischance.  In  the  most 
propitious  season  of  the  year,  as  Ms  fleet  passed  along  the  coast,  a  storm  of 
wind  and  snow  unwcpeetedly  arose.  The  Adriatic  was  sweHed  by  the  raging 
blast  of  the  south,  and  a  new  shipwreck  confirmed  the  old  infamy  of  the 
Acroceraunian  rocks.  The  sails,  the  masts,  and  the  oars,  were  shattered  or 
torn  away,  the  sea  and  shore  were  covered  with  the  fragments  of  vcssefs^  with 
arms,  and  dead  bodies,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  provisions  were  either 
drowned  or  damaged.  The  ducal  galley  was  laboriously  rescued  from  the 
waves,  and  Robert  haked  seven  days  on  the  adjacent  cape,  to  coMect  tfie  jelics 
of  his  loss,  and  revive  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  soldiers.  The  Normans  were 
no  longer  the  bold  and  experienced  mariners,  who  had'  explored  the  ocean  fron* 
Greenland  to  mount  Atlas,  and  who  smiled  at  the  petty  dangers  of  the  Medi^ 
terranean.  They  had  wept  during  the  tempest:  they  were  alarmed  by  the 
hostile  approach  of  the  Venetians,  who  had  been  solicited  by  tfie  prayers  an^ 
promises  of  the  Byzantine  court.  The  first  day's  action  was  not  disadran-^ 
tageous  to  Bohemond,  a  beardless  youth,  who  led  the  naval  powers  of  hi^ 
Ikther.  All  night  the  gallies  of  the  repubKc  lay  on  their  anchors  in  the  fomv 
of  a  crescent,  and  the  victory  of  the  sec<»td  day  was  decided  by  the  dexterity  of 
their  evolutions,  the  station  of  their  archers,  the  weight  of  their  javelins,  and 
the  borrowed  aid  of  the  Greek  fiie.  The  Apulian  and  Raguscan  vessels  fleci  ta 
the  shore,  several  were  cut  from  their  cables,  and-  dragged  away  by  the  con- 
querors, and  a  sally  from  the  town  carried  sla\&ghter  and  dismay  to  the  tents  of 
the  Norman  duke.*' 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  armament  and  misguided  ambition  of  the  bra\'e,» 
but  impolitic  Robert  Guiscard,  and  such  were  the  dawiiings  of  that  naval  glory 
which  the  Venetians  afterwards  acquired.  But  the  fiery  ambition  of  the  Nor- 
man, though  checked,  was  not  cfepressed  ;  for  notwithstanding  Durazzo  derived 
a  very  seasonable  and  unexpected  relief  in  consequence  of  the  victory,  yet  the 
intrepidity  of  Robert  disdained  to  raise  the  siege,  and  the  impotence  of  his  fbes^ 
m  respect  to  military  force,  prevented  them  from  even  attempting  to  compel  him 
to  the  measure.  The  attempt  was  accordhigly  most  resolutely  persevered  in„ 
^en  Alexis^  Emperor  of  the  East,  with  a  resoltrtion  and  activity  that  had  rarelj 
Been  equalled,  and  never  surpassed,  in  the  annals  even  of  ancient  Rome,  drew 
together  an  army  amounting  to  seventy  thousand  men,  in  the  ardent  hope  of 
repelKng  the  invader,  and  disabling  him,  at  one  strc^,  from  making  any 

farthcjc^ 
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farther  attempts  to  disturb  tiie  tranquillity  of  the  empire.  Notwithstanding 
these  spirited  efforts,  the  Grecian  or  Constantinopolitan  army  displayed  such  a 
motley  mixture  as  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  promise  success.  Its  strength 
is  said  to  liave  principally  consisted  of  Varangians  and  Scandinavians,  of  raw 
levies  hastily  collected,  of  the  garrisons  of  various  towns  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Anatolia,  which  of  necessity  became  immediately  abandoned  to  the  Turks,  and 
lastly,  of  a  corps  of  adventurous  exiles,  or  emigrants,  who,  strange  to  relate, 
had  traversed  the  ocean  from  the  extremity  of  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of 
serving  under  the  banners  of  the  Emperor  of  the  West. 

"  Under  the  yoke  of  the  Norman  conqueror,  (observes  Mr.  Gibbon)  the  Danes 
and  English  were  oppressed,  and  united  a  band  of  adventurous  youths,  resolved 
to  desert  a  land  of  slavery :  the  sea  was  open  to  their  escape,  and  in  their  long 
pilgrimage  they  visited  every  coast  that  afforded  any  hope  of  liberty  or  revenge. 
They  were  entertained  in  the  service  of  the  Greek  emperor,  and  their  first 
station  was  in  a  new  city  on  the  Asiatic  shore  ;  but  Alexius  soon  recalled  them 
to  the  defence  of  his  person  and  palace,  and  bequeathed  to  his  successors  the 
inheritance  of  their  faith  and  valour.  The  name  of  a  Norman  invader  revived 
the  memory  of  their  wrongs,  they  marched  with  alacrity  against  the  national 
foe,  and  panted  to  regain  in  Epirus  the  glory  which  they  had  lost  in  the  battle 
of  Hastings**' 

Superior  as  was  the  army  of  his  foes,  the  intrepid  mind  of  Robert  shrunk  not 
in  dismay  from  the  contest ;  and  as  a  proof  that  he  was  determined  to  obtain 
victory,  or  perish  in  the  attempt,  the  few  vessels  which  still  remained  to  him 
after  the  former  defeat  of  his  fleet,  were,  with  the  full  approbation  of  his  foU 
lowers,  consigned  to  the  flames.  Desperate  was  the  situation  of  the  Normans, 
and  nothing  short  of  the  greatest  exertions  the  human  mind  and  frame  was 
capable  of  maldng,  could  possibly  save  them,  for  their  numbers,  which  were 
destined  to  oppose  the  immense  army  of  the  empire,  were  reduced  to  fifteen 
thousand  men.  In  addition  to  these  fearful  odds,  the  battle  no  sooner  com- 
menced, than  the  Lombards  and  Calabrians  ignominiously  turned  their  backs. 
They  fled  towards  the  river,  and  the  sea,  but  the  bridge  had  been  broken  down 
to  check  the  sally  of  the  garrison,  and  the  coast  was  lined  with  the  Venetian 
gallies,  which  played  their  destructive  engines  among  the  flisorderly  throng. 
The  fate  and  discomfiture  of  the  Normans  was,  however,  arrested  under  all  this 
mighty  pressures  by  a  woman.  The  wife  of  Robert,  forgetting  the  natural  timidity 
of  her  sex,  with  a  heroism  that  perhaps  was  never  surpassed,  fought  by  the  side 

of 
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of  her  warlike  husband;  and  exhorting  the  fugitives  by  her  yoke,  as  well  is  tn^ 
couraging  them  by  her  example^  once  oftore  r^tored  the  fate  c^  the  battle.  The 
army  of  the  empire  was  completely  routed,  and  Durazzo  abandoned  to  its  fate. 
The  zeal  and  gallantry  of  the  besieged  sunk  not,  howev^c,  under  this  accumu- 
lation of  misfortune ;  but  though  they  boldly  affected  to  treat  with  scorn  the 
open  and  avowed  attacks  which  were  made  upon  them,  they  were  not  capable 
of  defending  themselves  against  treachery.  A  secret  correspondence  with  a 
Venetian  grandee,  as  it  is  said,  afforded  an  entrance  into  the  city  in  the  dead  o£ 
night ;  and  after  a  defence,  even  then,  almost  incredibly,  made  for  the  space  of 
three  oays,  the  army  of  Guiscard  put  him  into  possession  of  this  9t/ong  and 
ably  defended  fortress. 

The  conquest  having  opened  an  easy  passage  for  the  Normans  into  the  heart 
of  the  Grecian  empire,  Robert  advanced  without  diiBculty  into  Epiras,  and 
having  made  himself  master  of  the  city  of  Castoria,  caused,  through  his  rapid 
successes,  the  utmost  apprehension  in  the  mind  of  the  emperor^  lest  Constan- 
tinople itself  should  become  the  ultimate  reward  of  the  invaders.  Providence 
appears  to  have  compassionately  interposed,  and  in  some  degree  to  have  ajFfested 
their  further  progress.  Shipwreck,  and  the  events  of  war,  notwithstanding  they 
had  proved  so  fortunate,  had  diminished  the  original  force  at  least  two  thirds, 
and  instead  of  deriving  the  supplies  expected  from  his  Italian  territories,  Guis^ 
card  had  the  mortification  of  iSnding  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  return: 
thither,  in  order  to  reduce  to  his  obedience  several  cities  which  had  revolted 
from  him.  A  dreadful  schism  took  place  at  this  time  in  the  church.  The 
emperor  of  the  Franks  descended  in  his  wrath  from  the  Alps,  with  the  inten- 
tion, and  in  the  hope,  of  driving  from  the  Vatican  the  Pope  himself,  who 
placed  all  his  reliaiKe  in  the  exertions  and  friendship  of  his  Norman  allyr  The 
expectation  was  not  disappointed.  An  army,  more  extensive  than  he  had 
ever  before  been  at  the  head  of,  for  it  amounted  to  no  less  than  thirty^six  thou « 
sand  men,  was  levied  by  the  Norman  with  the  utmost  promptitude.  The 
emperor,  terrified  at  the  approach  of  so  formidable  an  adversary,  shrunk  from 
the  contest,  and  retreated  in  dismay.  Thus  had  Robert  the  glory  of  com* 
pelling  the  emperors  both  of  the  east  and  west,  to  retreat  before  the  army  of  ^ 
a  people,  who,  notwithstanding  thfk  successes,  were  scarcely  regarded  in  aa 
hi^er  light  than  that  of  a  banditti* 

The  latter  success,  obtained  without  even  the  fatigue  of  a  victory,  lefk  Robert 
perfectly  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  farther  schemes  of  conquest  and  depredation* 

Vol.  I.  O  o  ^  He 
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He  resumed  the  important  attempt  of  attacking  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  and 
the  spirit  with  which  he  engaged  in  the  undertaking  sufficiently  proved  his 
zeal  for  its  success. 

**  The  fleet  of  Guiscard,*'  say  historians,  "  comprised  one  hundred  and 
twenty  vessels,  and  as  the  season  was  far  advanced,  the  harbour  of  Brundusium 
was  preferred  to  the  open  road  of  Otranto.  Alexis,  apprehensive  of  a  second 
attack,  had  assiduously  laboured  to  restore  the  naval  forces  of  the  empire,  and 
obtained  from  the  republic  of  Venice  an  important  succour  of  thirty-six  trans* 
ports,  fourteen  gallies,  and  nine  galliots,  or  ships  of  extraordinary  strength  and 
magnitude.  Their  services  were  liberally  paid  by  the  licence  or  monopoly  of 
trade,  a  profitable  gift  of  many  shops  and  houses  in  the  port  of  Constantinople, 
and  a  tribute  to  St.  Mark,  the  more  acceptable,  as  it  was  the  produce  of  a  tax 
on  their  rivals  of  Amalphi.  By  the  union  of  the  Greeks  and  Venetians,  the 
Adriatic  was  covered  with  an  hostile  fleet,  but  their  own  neglect,  or  the  vigi- 
lance of  Robert,  the  change  of  the  wind,  or  the  shelter  of  a  mist,  opened  a  free 
passage,  and  the  Norman  troops  were  safely  disembarked  on  the  coas^  of 
Epirus.  With  twenty  strong  and  well  appointed  gallies,  their  intrepid  duke 
immediately  sought  the  enemy,  and  though  more  accustomed  to  fight  on  horse- 
back, he  trusted  his  own  life,  and  the  lives  of  his  brother,  and  two  sons,  to  the 
event  of  a  naval  combat.  The  dominion  of  the  sea  was  disputed  in  three 
engagements  in  sight  of  the  isle  of  Corfu :  in  the  two  former  the  skill  and 
numbers  of  the  allies  were  superior,  but  in  the  third  the  Normans  obtained  a 
final  and  complete  victory.  The  light  brigantines  of  the  Greeks  were  scat* 
tered  in  ignominious  flight ;  the  nine  castles  of  the  Venetians  maintained  a 
more  obstinate  conflict ;  seven  were  sunk,  two  were  taken  ;  two  thousand  five 
hundred  captives  implored  in  vain  the  mercy  of  the  victor,  and  the  daughter  of 
Alexis  deplores  the  loss  of  thirteen  thousand  of  his  subjects,  or  allies.*' 

Fortune  certainly  favoured  this  bold  attempt,  but  the  chief  merit  of  it  is  uni- 
versally attributed  to  the  gallantry  and  abilities  of  the  chief.  Repulsed  as  he  was 
in  his  first  attempt,  he  sought  not  to  repair  his  disgrace,  as  is  too  often  custo- 
mary, by  a  rash  expenditure  of  his  force,  and  an  extravagant  attack  frequently 
productive  of  still  more  heavy  misfortune,  but  by  most  studiously  endeavouring 
to  discover  the  errors  in  his  own  conduct,  and  contriving  the  most  proper 
means  to  remedy  them  in  future.  This  great  man  did  not  long  survive  hb 
last  victory,  and  is  supposed  to  have  met  that  premature  death  which  not  un- 
commonly attends  persons  of  his  enterprising  and  ambitious  character*     As 

if 
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if  Providence  too  had  ordained  that  ill  fortune  should  instantly  follow  his 
decease,  the  galley  which  conveyed  his  inanimate  body  was  wrecked  on  the 
Italian  shore. 

The  power  and  consequence  of  the  Normans  appears  to  have  remained  in  a 
dormant,  or  at  least  quiescent  state,  for  more  than  forty  years  subsequent  to  the 
death  of  Robert,  when  his  nephew,  Roger  Guiscard,  quitted  Palermo  at  the  head 
of  a  squadron  consisting  of  no  more  than  seven  gallies,  in  the  ambitious  hope  of 
extending  his  conquests,  till  by  the  union  of  Sicily  with  a  dominion  spreading 
over  at  least  a  third  part  of  Italy,  he  might  lay  the  foundation  of  a  kingdom 
which  might  vie  with  many  of  those  then  existing  in  Europe,  and  be  surpassed 
only  by  a  few.  The  disputes  which  then  raged  among  the  Christian  princes  in 
regard  to  the  person  most  proper  to  fill  the  Papal  chair,  and  the  unlucky  choice 
made  by  the  Nonrian  of  the  least  popular  candidate,  caused  him  to  be  driven  for  a 
short  time  from  hia  Italian  possessions.  But  the  king  of  Sicily,  which  title  he 
had  assumed  before  his  expedition  commenced,  soon  rose  superior  to  misfortune, 
having  effected,  as  is  darkly  hinted  by  historians,  that  victory  by  corruption  which 
in  this  particular  instance  he  was  unable  to  procure  by  force  of  arms. 

Whether  in  the  hope  of  wiping  ofF  the  check  and  disgrace,  which  he  consi« 
dered  as  having  tarnished  the  lustre  of  his  arms,  or  in  the  ambitious  expectation 
of  rivalling  in  extent  the  possessions  of  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  is  impossible, 
at  this  distant  period  of  time,  to  be  ascertained,  nor  indeed  is  it  of  the  smallest 
consequence.  But  having  equipped,  in  the  year  1145,  *  ^^^^  ^^^  extent  of 
which  is  not  mentioned,  the  Sicilian  monarch  first  attacked  the  island  of 
Malta,  which,  together  with  the  city  of  Tripoli,  he  soon  rendered  himself 
master  of,  and  annexed  to  his  dominions.  Mahadta  was  the  next  destined 
object  of  assault,  and  the  force  allotted  the  service  appears  to  have  been 
equal  to  an  undertaking  of  the  first  magnitude,  for  its  force  is  reported  to  have 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  gallies  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  fully 
manned.  The  conquest  was  rapid,  and  Tunis,  with  many  other  towns  and 
ports  since  fallen  to  decay,  served  to  elevate  the  ambition,  and  pamper  the  pride 
of  the  Sicilian  conqueror. 

Elated  by  so  rapid  a  stream  of  good  fortune,  the  nephew  of  Robert  Guiscard 
exasperated  at  being  refused,  with  some  marks  of  contempt,  a  princess  of  the 
imperial  blood,  whom  he  demanded  in  marriage,  resolved,  after  a  peace  of 
sixty  years  continuance,  to  renew  hostilities  against  the  Emperor  of  the  East. 

O  o  2  A  fleet. 
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A  fleet,  consisting  of  seventy  -galHes,  being  equipped^  was  put  under  the  orders 
of  George,  the  sanie  naval  commander  who  had  led  the  former  expeditioa 
against  the  cities  of  Africa.     Corfu  surrendered  without  contest ;    Corinth, 
Athens,  Thebes,  and  the  whole  of  Greece,  felt  the  force,  and  experienced  the 
ravages  of  the  Norman  army.     The  expedition  was  productive  of .  other  still 
more  extraordiiury  events :   the  first  was  the  deliverance  from  captivity  of 
Lewis  the  Seventh,  king  of  France,  who  had  been  most  basely  intercepted  by 
the  Greeks  in  his  return  by  sea  from  an  unfortunate  crusade,  but  falling  intp 
the  haads  of  the  Sicilian  Normans,  was  treated  with  all  possible  respect  due  to 
hts  high   rank,   and  conveyed  in  safety  to  his  own  kingdom :   the  second^ 
an  insult  offered  by  the  Sicilian  fleet   to  the  city  of  Constantinople  itself. 
What  must  have  been  the  dismay  and  terror  of  the  inhabitants,  their  emperor 
ahsent,  and  themselves  totally  destitute  as  well  of  naval,  as  of  military  ibrce 
cai»ble  <d  protecting  them  from  the  attacks  of  their  enemies,  when  tl^ey 
beheld  a  formidable  line  of  hostile  gallies  anchoring  in  front  of  their  city. 
Their  eoemy,  however,  had  no  serious  intention  of  making  any  attack,  nor  was 
the  fleet  fumisbed  with  any  means  adequate  to  the  purpose.   The  intention  was 
merely  that  of  affront  and  insult :  for  the  Sicilian  admiral  conteirted  himself  with 
landing  a  few  soldiers,  whose  depredations  wer^  solely  confined  to  the  petty 
plimder  of  fruits  from  the  royal  gardens,  and  the  discharge  of  a  few  arrows 
tipped  with  silver,  or,  according  to  some  authors,  with  gold,  (though  Mn  Gib- 
bon, in  opposition  to  both  opinions,  rather  wishes  to  believe  they  were  beaded 
Witkk  wiklUire)  against  the  imperial  palace.     This  outrage,  which  was  certainly 
effected  in  an  unexpected  moment,  and  consequently  proved  successful,  bore  the 
•|)f)eaurance  of  an  unmanly,  childish  act  of  petulant  mischief,  much  stronger 
than  the  dignified  attempt  of  a  brave  and  gallant  foe«   The  enxperor  accordingly 
afioctcid  to  treat  it  with  coiUempt,  though  at  the  same  time  he  prepared  to  chas- 
tise and  revenge  it.     The  Archipelago  and  the  Ionian  sea  are  reported,  in  his* 
%oric  metaphor,  to  have  been  covered  with  the  fleets  of  the  empire,  and  the 
auxiliary  squadrons  of  Venice  :  but  the  stated  extent  of  their  numbers,  taken 
in  the  aggregate,  can  scarcely  be  reconciled  to  belief,  when  that  account  raises 
tbem  to  the  enornunis  number  of  fifteen  hvmdred  gallies. 

So  comparatively  inconsiderable  a  force  as  that  of  the  Sicilian,  would  have 
been  too  ^noUe  a  prey  to  have  given  birth  to  such  expensive  exertions ;  and 
tkut  contracted  success  which  crowned  them,  though  it  served  as  almost  a  death 

stroke 
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Stroke  to  the  Sicilian  naval  pow^-,  is  a  corroborative  proof  of  the  exaggeration ; 
nineteen  gailies  only  oat  of  die  whole  fleet  happening  to  be  separated  from  the 
main  body  were  attacked  and  taken.  This  was,  however,  bat  the  forerunner 
of  greater  successes.  Corfxi  reverted  back  into  the  possession  of  its  original 
master,  and  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  empire  became  almost  instantaneously 
freed  fix>m  the  hostilities,  as  well  naval  as  military,  of  the  Sicilian  Normans. 
That  animating  apirit  ct  the  prince,  which  had  communicated  energy  and  fire 
to  all  the  operations  of  war,  had  for  some  time  been  sinking  under  the  infirmi- 
ties natural  to  old  age«  Intelligence  of  repeated  disasters  could  not  fail  to  aug-> 
ment  the  force  of  his  mahwly,  and  aftqr  his  death,  a  case  which  frequently  occurs 
in  the  history  of  empires  and  states,  the  powers,  the  soul,  as  it  might  be  called, 
which  had  given  Ufe  to  the  body,  became  suddenly  annihilated,  so  that  the 
^tracted  state  of  the  country  during  the  succeeding  reign,  served  to  destroy 
almost  every  trace  of  the  former  victories  and  triumphs  of  the  Guiscards. 
With  the  death  of  this  sovtnign^  the  navat  consequence  and  power  of  the 
Normans,  as  well  in  Italy  as  Sicily,  totally  ceaded.  Driven  in  succession  from 
the  fruits  of  their  oanq«ctts  by  the  ascending  power  of  the  en^peror,  their  name 
only  continued  to  be  Mmcmbered  during  the  continuance  of  half  a  century, 
when  (in  the  year  1 104)  the  kings  of  France  having  annexed  the  dutchy  of 
Normandy  to  their  dominions,  and  the  original  right  and  title  of  its  ancient 
dukes  harving  been  transferred  l^  toarriage  Enough  a  daughter  of  WiUiamj^ 
surnamed  the  Conqueror,  to  the  House  of  Plantagenet,  these  bold  adventurers^ 
who  had  so  highly  distinguished  themselves  in  preceding  ages,  who  had  acquired 
such  honour  and  renown  in  Frmce,  in  Engknd,  and  in  Ireland,  in  Apulia,  in 
Sicily,  and  in  the  empire  of  the  east,  were  lost  in  victory,  or  in  servitude  among 
other  vanquished  nations. 

The  greater  part  of  the  maritime  history  of  the  ConstantinopoHtan  or  Gre* 
cian  empire  during  the  eleventh  atod  twelfth  centuries,  has  been  through  neces* 
sity  so  intermixed  with  that  of  the  Normans,  as  to  render  it  imnecessary  to 
repeat  any  of  those  transactions  in  which  such  connection  has  existed.  Indeed 
till  the  year  1 1 74,  the  attention  of  the  enrperor  was  so  much  occupied  by 
that  applicatioa  to  military  affitirs,  which  the  growing  consequence  and  perpe* 
tual  inroads  of  the  Ttuks  rendered  necessary  «o  aMot,  that  he  could  not  bestow 
a  jingle  thought  on  any  other  point.  At  length,  however,  Manuel  having 
curbed  the  insolence  of  the  Sicilian  Normans,  felt  himself  ambitiously  urged 
to  attempt  an  unson  between  the  two  empirca  of  the  ei^t  and  west  in  his  own, 

person* 
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person.  Having  conquered  Apulia  and  Calabria,  he  aimed,  as  a  preliminary 
step  to  his  future  project,  at  acquiring  undisputed  possession  of  Italy,  but  the 
design  was  frustrated  by  the  policy  and  prudence  of  Pope  Alexander  the  Third; 
so  that  although  by  promises  and  other  arts  he  had  prevailed  on  Ancona,  and 
many  cities  in  Lombardy,  to  incline  to  his  scheme,  yet  the  Papal  decree, 
which  pronounced  a  fulminating  interdiction  against  the  union  of  the  two 
churches  of  Constantinople  and  Rome,  caused  the  imniediate  revocation  of 
the  temporary  acquiescence.  Without  having  been  aWe  to  acquire  the  friend- 
ship of  Ancona,  the  extensive  trade,  wealth,  and  situation  of  which,  rendered 
it  an  object  of  the  first  magnitude  m  respect  to  his  designs,  he  had  the  addi- 
tional mortification  of  being  involved  in  a  serious  dispute  with  the  republic  of 
Venice,  whose  power  and  consequence  was  much  more  important.  The 
emperor,  on  some  occasion,  the  particulars  of  which  are  not  given,  having 
taken  umbrage  at  the  conduct  of  the  Venetians,  caused  their  effects  to  be 
confiscated,  little  recollecting  that  the  maritime  power  of  the  republic, 
contracted  as  its  limits  were,  was  far  superior  to  that  of  the  whole  Grecian 
empire.  Reflection  produced  concession,  and  concession  peace,  though  under 
«uch  terms  as  loudly  proclaimed  the  impotence  of  the  Emperor  of  the  East. 
From  this  period  to  its  final  extinction,  in  consequence  of  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople itself  by  the  Turks  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  nearly  all 
traces  of  maritime  power,  if,  considering  its  fallen  state,  it  could  be  properly 
so  called,  appear  to  have  vanished. 

In  proportion  as  the  naval  greatness  of  the  eastern  empire  dwindled,  and 
diminished,  that  of  Venice  acquired  strength.  Its  fleet,  as  already  shewn, 
had  the  honour  of  checking  the  progress  and  victories  of  Guiscard  at  the  siege 
of  Durazzo.  The  armament  was  commanded  by  Dominico  Selvo,  the  thirty- 
first  Doge,  in  person,  but  a  second  conflict  terminating  disadvantageously,  this 
unfortunate  captain  was  deposed  from  his  high  oflice  without  any  enquiry  being 
made  as  to  his  conduct.  Such  was  the  arbitrary  and  indeed  ungrateful  conduct 
of  the  Venetians  towards  their  conunanders  who  were  iinsuccessful.  Under 
Vitalis  Michaeli,  the  thirty  third  Doge,  the  Venetians  became  strongly  in- 
fected with  that  rage  which  induced  tv^ty  country  in  Christendom  partially  to 
take  up  arms,  and  send  forth  their  bravest  soldiers,  who,  fighting  under  one 
and  the  same  banner,  were  distinguished,  by  the  general  and  well  known  appel- 
lation of  crusaders.  The  armament  equipped  by  the  senate  of  Venice  certainly 
did  honour  to  its  zeal  for  the  public  cause,  whatever  it  might  do  to  its  under- 
standing. 
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standing.  It  consisted  of  two  hundred  gallies,  but  the  fury  of  this  armament 
was  destined  to  foil  first  on  the  republic  of  Pisa,  whose  fleet,  though  incon* 
siderable  in  force,  defended  itself  with  a  spirit  highly  meriting  a  better  fate, 
but  w^s,  after  a  most  bloody  conflict,  completely  defeated.  The  Venetian  navy 
became  for  a  time  invincible.  The  capture  of  Ascalon,  with  that  of  many 
other  places  equal  in  consequence,  may  be  attributed  to  its  exertions  ;  and 
what  the  extent  of  its  farther  success  might  have  been,  had  the  Doge  not  been 
under  the  necessity  of  returning  into  the  Adriatic,  for  the  purpose  of  repelling 
the  Normans  from  Dalmatia,  is  impossible  to  be  calculated  without  at  least  a 
probable  chance  of  depreciating  its  value. 

Under  Ordelapho  Faliero,  the  thirty-fourth  Doge,  (A.  C.  1087.)  ^^^  Venc- 
tians  again  equipped  a  strong  fleet  of  gallies,  the  force  of  which  is  somewhat 
variously  represented,  though  the  lowest  statement  proves  it  to  have  been  con- 
siderable. The  different  accounts  make  it  to  have  consisted  of  from  sixty  to 
one  hundred  gallies.  Its  destination  was  in  conformity  to  the  effects  of  the 
same  religious  enthusiasm  which  had  promoted  the  equipment  of  the  armament 
luider  the  former  Doge,  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  its  object  to  assist  in  what  was 
curiously  termed  the  holy  war.  The  city  of  Aeon,  or  Ptolemais,  surrendered  to 
its  assault,  combined  with  that  made  by  count  Baldwin  on  the  land  side.  Other 
ports,  scarcely  inferior  in  consequence,  formed  the  trophies  and  rewards  of  the 
campaign.  Baldwin,  to  whom  Ptolemais  liad  surrendered,  in  gratitude  for  the 
service,  which  he  considered  the  common  cause  had  derived  from  the  exertions 
of  Faliero  and  his  fleet,  bestowed  that  part  of  the  conquests  on  his  Venetian 
allies.  The  people  of  Croatia,  in  two  or  three  years  after  this,  having  given 
umbrage  to  Venice,  preparations  were  accordingly  made  for  their  chastisement 
both  by  sea  and  land.  The  fleet,  as  generally  proved  the  case,  fulfilled  its 
object :  the  army  was  not  equally  successful,  the  Hungarians  having  given  it  a 
signal  defeat,  and  killed  the  Doge  himself,  who  commanded  it  in  person. 

Domenico  Micheli,  his  successor,  entering  as  well  as  the  people  into  the 
^irit  of  crusading  with  more  zeal  and  spirit,  if  possible,  than  his  predecessors 
had  done,  caused  a  fleet  of  sixty  gallies  to  be  equipped  almost  immediately  on 
his  accession,  and  proceeded  with  it  against  the  Saracens.  The  siege  of  Joppa 
was  raised,  and  the  assailants  obliged  to  retire  with  the  greatest  precipitation, 
leaving  behind  them  an  immense  booty.  Information  of  this  success,  the 
envy  which  it  excited,  and  the  alara^  at  the  growing  power  of  the  Venetians, 

combined 
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combined  in  causing  the  Emperor  of  the  East  to  meditate  an  attack  on  them 
iluring  the  absence  of  their  fleet.  But  intelligence  of  the  intended  enterprise 
naturally  caused  the  recall  of  the  Doge^  and  his  arrival  dispelled  the  impending 
mischief.  Rhodes,  where  he  intended  to  procure  refreshments  for  hb  people 
on  their  return  homewards,  having  refused  admittance  to  his  armament,  was 
.  immediately  attacked,  and  bemg  almost  as  speedily  carried,  was,  in  vengeance 
for  the  baseness  of  the  emperor's  design,  completely  razed.  The  capture  of 
Chios,  Lesbos,  Andros,  Samos,  and  the  other  islands  situated  in  the  Archipe^ 
lago,  which  were  subject  to  the  emperor,  completed  his  punishment,  and  the 
successes  of  the  Doge  in  that  quarter.  Entering  the  Adriatic,  the  return  of 
Zara,  with  other  places  in  Dalmatia,  which  had  revolted  from  the  dominion  of 
Venice,  and  their  return  once  more  under  that  of  their  former  masters,  very 
materially  contributed  not  merely  to  the  honour^  but  to  the  actual  advance* 
ment  of  the  power,  and  consequence  of  the  Venetians. 

Under  Pietro  Polani,  who  succeeded  to  Micheli^  the  naval  glory  of  the  re« 
public  was  considerably  advanced  by  the  success  of  an  expedition  undertaken 
against  Roger  Guiscard,  at  the  request  of  the  emperor  ManueL  The  Doge 
being  seized  with  a  violent  indisposition,  was  under  the  necessity  of  transferring 
the  chief  command  to  his  brother  GiovannL  The  deputed  commander  proved 
himself  completely  worthy  of  the  high  trust ;  for  though  the  Sicilian  Normans 
received  their  assailants  with  the  greatest  spirit  and  bravery,  yet  the  superior 
skiU  and  conduct  of  the  latter  proved  thoroughly  decisive  against  GuiscanL 
A  considerable  part  of  bis  fleet  was  either  captured,  sunk,  or  destroyed,  and 
the  Venetians  had  the  satisfaction  of  returning  home  replete  with  honour,  and 
what  was,  in  all  probability,  a  not  less  serious  gratification,  laden  with  spoiL 
A  flying  squadron,  consisting  of  six  vessels  only,  was  sent  out  to  scour  the 
Adriatic,  and  free  the  merchants  from  the  depredations  which  had  been  frt-^ 
quently  committed  by  the  Croatian  pirates,  and  such  became  the  maritime 
consequence  of  the  republic,  that  if  the  account  of  historians  may  be  credited, 
a  boat  laden  with  gold  might  have  passed  in  the  most  perfect  security  fitxn 
one  end  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  other.  The  reign  of  the  succeeding  Doge, 
Domenico  Morosini,  was  not  marked  by  any  maritime  event  vaort  mateiial 
than  the  equipment  of  a  trivial  armament,  fittied  out  against  the  Istriaiis,  who 
had  committed,  in  imitation  of  that  disposition  which  their  Croatian  neighbours 
had  shewn,  various  acts  of  the  most  atrocious  piracy.     Pola  was  taken  by 
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storm,  and  the  rigour  with  which  the  chief  promoters  of  the  mischief  com- 
plained of,  were  treated,  prevented  for  some  time,  the  smallest  repetition  of 
it. 

About   the   year   1160,   Vitalis  Michaeli   the   Second,   being  then  Doge, 
Manuel,  Emperor  of  the  East,   thought  fit,  without  any  properly  grounded 
reason,  to  order  the  effects  of  all  the  Venetian  merchants,  who,  according  to 
the    accustomed  spirit  of  commerce,  had   spread  themselves  tliroughout   his 
dominions,  to  be  seized  and  confiscated.     His  unbounded  avarice  was  not  satis- 
fied  with  this  very  unwarrantable  means  of  acquiring  wealth,  but  having  had 
the  base  subtlety  to  make  a  pretended  acknowlegement  of  the  impropriety  of  his 
conduct,  accompanied  by  a  solemn  promise  of  reparation,  the  Venetian  mer- 
chants were  induced,  through  the  hope  of  repairing  that  loss  which  the  tempo- 
rary stop  put  to  their  traffic  had  occasioned,  to  fit  out  an  extraordinary  number 
of  vessels,  which  having  poured  into  the  ports  of  Greece,   were,  as  in  the 
former  instance,   immediately  seized,  the  crews   imprisoned,  and  the  cargoes 
declared  forfeited  to  the  use  of  the  emperor.     The  rage  of  the  Venetians,  at 
this  accumulated  instance  of  insult  and  injury,  burst  forth  like  an  explosion. 
A  more  formidable  armament  than  had  ever  before  sailed  from  their  harbours, 
was  equipped  on  the  occasion  ;  and  the  distinguishing  appellation  of  ships,  to 
separate  tliem  from  gallies,  became  first  made  use  of  in  the  Mediterranean 
wars.     The   latter  deviated  not  from   the   long  practised  mode  of  construc- 
tion,  and  relied  principally,  as  well  in  action  as  otherwise,  on  their  oars  ; 
the  ships  on  the  other  hand  were  considerably  more  lofty,  were  broader,  and 
used,  as  was  the  custom  in  France,  in  Britain,  and  all  other  countries,  those 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  excepted,  their  sails  only,  as  well  in  the  hour 
of  combat,  as  in  pursuit  of  more  quiet  avocations.     The  force  of  the  fleet  i; 
said  to  have  consisted  of  one  hundred  gallies  and  twenty  ships,  from  which 
the  supposed  superiority  of  the  latter  may,  without  any  extraordinary  stretch 
of  the  fancy,  be  fairly  inferred.     The  reduction  of  various  cities  in  Dalmatia, 
which  had  revolted  to  Manuel,  appeared  to  promise  a  favourable  as  well  as 
speedy  termination  to  the  dispute.     The  emperor,  alarmed,  and  not  without 
reason,  at  the  rapid  advances  of  his  justly  incensed  foes,  attempted  to  tempo- 
rizc.     So  craftily  did  he  conduct  himself,  as  to  render  the  Doge  the  complete 
dupe  to  his  artifices;  and  the  whole  season  for  enterprise  was  not  only  consumed 
in  pretended  negociation,  but  a  dreadful  and  contagious  distemper  breaking  out 
among  the  seamen  at  Chios,  where  the  Venetians  wintered,  this  once  mighty 
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armament  was  rendered  completely  incapable  of  making  the  smallest  attempt 
for  the  chastisement  of  the  Greek,  and  the  service  of  the  republic.  The  unfor- 
tunate, though  personally  brave  Doge  became  the  innocent  victim  to  the  rage 
of  the  populace,  ind  the  injuries  offered  to  the  state  by  Manuel  went  un- 
avenged. 

Scarcely  had  the  successor  to  this  unhappy  man  found  himself  in  possession 
of  his  high  office,  ere  he  was  under  an  absolute  necessity  of  entering  into  war 
with  a  no  less  formidable  enemy  than  Frederic  Barbarossa.  The  defence  and 
protection  of  Pope  Alexander  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  dispute,  and  huma- 
nity, zeal  for  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  together  with  the  honour  of  the 
republic,  forbad  that  the  Venetians,  as  the  price  of  their  own  peace,  should 
abandon  the  fugitive  pontiff  in  the  hour  of  his  distress.  After  the  latter  had 
made  some  fruitless  attempts  to  avert  the  impending  storm  by  negociation„  Otho^ 
sou  to  Barbarossa,  entered  the  Adriatic  with  a  strong  fleet  composed  of  seveuty-^ 
five  very  large  gallics,  and  advanced  towards  Venice  with  a  profcsKd  intention 
of  attacking  the  city  itself.  Notwithstanding  the  naval  force  of  the  state^  owing 
to  the  attack  being  sudden,  and  totally  unexpected,  was  considerably  inferior  to 
that  of  its  enemy,  the  Doge  did  not  despair,  but  equipping,  with  the  utmost 
expedition,  such  ships  aiKi  gallies  as  were  in  a  condition  for  sea,  resohrtefy  adU 
vaiKred  to  meet  and  engage  the  fee.  His  intention  was  not  long  frwtrated^ 
and  the  most  decisive  victory  rewarded  the  boldness  of  the  attempt  Forty* 
eight  of  the  vessels  composing  the  fleet  of  Otho  were  either  sunk,  captured,  or 
destroyed,  while  the  dismayed  survivors  considered  themselves  fortunate  in 
being  able,  by  the  most  speedy  flight,  to  escape  from  the  fury  of  their  enraged 
enemies-  This  victory  gave  birth  to  that  well  known  ceremony  of  state  prac- 
tised by  the  Venetians  of  wedding,  as  it  is  called,  the  Adriatic.  "  Take  Ziani,** 
said  the  elated  Alexander  to  the  victorious  Doge,  "  this  ring,  and  present  it  to 
the  sea,  in  token  of  your  dominion  over  it.  Enjoin  your  successors  to  pet  form 
annually  the  same  ceremony,  that  succeeding  ages  may  leara,  your  valour  ac- 
quired this  great  prerogative,  and  has  subjugated  the  ocean,  evea  as  a  wife  ia 
subject  to  her  husband.*' 

The  capture  of  Otho,  who  became  prisoner  to  the  Doge  on  this  occasion, 
furthered  the  restoration  of  public  tranquillity,  and  the  emperor  himself  became 
so  completely  reconciled,  as  to  visit  Venice  in  person.  The  reign,  if  it  be  not 
offensive  to  the  principles  of  republicanism  to  adopt  the  term,  of  Osorio  Mastra* 
ptetro,  successor  to  Ziani,  was  distinguished  only  by  the  reductioa  of  some 
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rebeUious  islands  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatian  9tnd  the  capture  of  Aeon,  ia  conjunc- 
tion with  the  force  of  other  cruaad^rs^  on  which  occ^ion  mention  is  made  of  a 
considerable  naval  force  contributedtto  the  common  cause,  by  the  Pisans.  These 
peopk»  who  from  a  very  obscwre  origin  had  raised  thenjsclves  into  some  kind 
of  public  notice,  had  the  temerity  to  sh^w  so  great  a  desire  to  emulate  the 
Venetian  power,  as  could  scarcely  fail  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  republic. 
During  the  siege,  a  variety  of  trivial  feuds  and  disputes  arose,  which  rather 
served  to  advance  a  quarrel,  originating  on  bpth  sides,  perhaps,  in  envy.  The 
conduct  of  the  Pisan  fleet  when  on  its  retjjrn  from  Syria,  materially  contri- 
buted to  widen  the  breach.  The  town  of  Pola,  then  tributary  to  the  Vene- 
tians, and  consequently  under  their  protection,  was  not  only  assaulted  and 
plundered,  but  a  Pisan  garrison  was  left  in  it,  as  an  indisputable  proof  that  the 
assailants  by  no  means  wished  to  disown  the  violence  of  the  act,  but  that  they 
were  resolved  to  profit  by  the  success  of  it,  and  retain  for  their  own  use,  till  by 
the  fortune  of  war  they  might  feave  wrested  from  them  the  fruits  of  their  con- 
quests The  insult  was  too  great  to  be  pardoned,  or  slightly  passed  over  by 
Venice.  The  honour  of  the  republic  was  poncerned,  and  the  necessary  mear 
sures  were  immediately  taken  to  vindicate  its  wrongs.  A  squadron  consisting 
^f  six  ships,  and  as  maay  gallies,  was  immediately  equipped  j  and  the  expedition 
was  terminated  not  only  by  the  restoration  of  the  ravished  city  to  the  dominion 
of  its  former  masters^  tot  by  the  capture  of  a  considerable  nui^ber  of  gallies  or 
vessels  belonging  to  Pisa  which  were  then  in  the  harboyr.  The  vengeance  of 
Venice  did  not  terminate  even  here,  an  exceedingly  valup^le  fleet  belonging  to 
Ae  same  people  behig  either  captured  or  destroyed,  ere  the  Doge  and  senate 
thought  proper  to  consent  to  terms  of  pacification.  The  people  of  Veronji 
fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  republic  in  the  ensuing  year.  They  had  im- 
prudently plundered  some  Venetian  vessels  in  the  river  Adige,  and  all  eonx-^ 
merce  or  intercourse  with  them  was  immediately  prohibited  as  a  punishment 
for  the  delinquency.  An  immediate  concession,  however,  accompanied  b^ 
proper  satisfaction  for  the  injury  offered,  calmed  the  rage  of  the  ofFendcd,  anjd 
sufficed  to  restore  tranquilUty. 

The  Pisans,  after  a  truce,  (for  the  relaxation  from  warfare  which  took  place 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  deserve  the  appellation  of  a  peace)  which  continued  for 
B  few  years,  prevailed  on  the  Brundusians  to  declare  war  against  Venice :  fear- 
ful, from  the  chastisement  they  had  before  experienced,  that  if  unsupported  bj 
allianoe  they  should  meet  with  ji  similar  discomfiture  from  the  former.     Venice 
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on  her  part  smiled  at  the  confederac}\  A  squadron  considered  adequate  to  the 
purpose  of  convincing  those  united  foes  of  their  impotence,  was  fitted  out :  it 
not  only  succeeded  in  totally  destroying  the  confederate  armament,  but  threw 
the  whole  country,  and  even  the  inhabitants  of  Brundusiura  itself,  into  the 
utmost  panic.  They  immediately  concluded  a  separate  peace  ;  and  the  Pisant^ 
deprived  of  all  extraneous  assistance,  gladly  accepted  of  such  terms  as  the  su- 
periority of  their  victorious  foes  prompted  them  to  dictate.  This  insignificant 
warfare  was  scarcely  settled,  when  an  expedition,  or  armament,  of  greater  ex- 
tent than  had  proceeded  from  Venice  for  many  years,  was  ordered  to  be  fitted 
out,  in  consequence  of  a  treaty  concluded  between  the  republic,  Alexis,  or 
Alexius,  son  lo  the  deposed  Emperor  of  the  East,  and  Baldwin,  earl  of  Flan- 
ders. It  consisted  of  sixty  gallies,  twenty  ships  ofwar^  specifically  so  termed, 
with  a  very  considerable  number  of  transports  for  the  conveyance  of  troops. 
The  Istrians,  who  were  destined  to  feel  the  first  effects  of  this  armament,  were 
so  terrified  by  the  very  sight  of  it,  that  without  waiting  for  attack,  they  sent 
ambassadors,  offering,  as  a  preliminary  to  peace,  to  acknowlege  themselves 
vassals  to  the  republic,  and  to  submit  to  all  such  subsequent  conditions  as  their 
•new  masters  should  think  proper  to  prescribe.  A  number  of  petty  states  and 
independant  cities,  were  happy  in  purchasing  their  tranquillity  on  similar 
terms ;  and  Zara  alone,  in  conformity  to  her  former  conduct,  presuming  to 
resist,  was  assaulted,  compelled  to  surrender  after  a  brave  defence,  dismantled, 
and  to  crown  the  climax  of  misfortune,  deprived  of  all  the  privileges  attendant 
on  political  liberty  ^i*fl  freedom. 

The  principal  object  of  the  confederacy,  and  this  expedition,  had  not  as  yet 
developed  itself.  It  did,  which  very  seldom  proves  the  case  in  respect  to  such 
undertakings,  honour  to  humanity.  The  Emperor  of  the  East  had  been,  at  a 
very  advanced  age,  not  only  deposed,  but  thrown  into  prison,  and  his  son  ba- 
nished. The  restoration  of  this  much  injured  prince  to  liberty,  and  to  his 
throne,  was  the  cause  of  benevolence.  The  wrongs  and  the  pathetic  pleadings 
of  the  young  Alexis,  accelerated  the  assault  of  Constantinople,  which  the  con- 
federated powers  purposed  to  have  deferred  till  the  ensuing  spring.  The  city 
surrendered  almost  without  resistance.  The  usurper  fled,  but  the  joy  which 
the  success  would  have  occasioned,  was  in  great  measure  clouded  by  the 
unfortunate  death  of  the  old  emperor  very  soon  after  his  restoration,  and  the 
subsequent  murder  of  his  son  by  Myrtillus,  a  person  of  very  low  origin,  who 
had  been  raised  from  obscurity  by  the  favour  of  the  emperor.     The  usurper 
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derived  but  very  short-lived  honour  from  his  sanguinary  elevation.  The  city 
was  besieged  by  the  Venetians,  and  earl  Baldwin  ;  Myrtillus  contrived  to  n^ake 
his  escape,  and  Constantinople,  after  a  siege  of  eighty  days,  once  more  received 
its  former  conquerors.  Earl  Baldwin  was  immediately  elected  to  fill  the  im- 
perial throne,  and  in  gratitude  for  that  service  which  the  Venetians  had  con- 
tributed towards  his  elevation  to  the  dignity,  he  not  only  conferred  on  them  all 
the  first  offices  of  the  state,  but  the  subsequent  conquests  made  in  Thrace 
during  the  ensuing  spring,  as  well  as  that  of  Candia  itself,  with  other  islands  in 
the  Archipelago,  contributed,  through  the  imperial  bounty,  to  augment  the 
power,  and  enlarge  the  territories  of  Venice. 

So  boundless  was  the  munificence  and  gratitude  of  Baldwin,  that  very  soon 
after  this  time,  permission  was  granted  to  the  Venetians  that  they  might  under- 
take the  conquest  of  all  those  Grecian  islands  which  they  thought  would  repay 
the  trouble,  and  the  cxpence  of  reducing  them  to  subjection  ;  so  that  at  this  a^ra 
may  be  dated  the  foundation  of  that  very  extensive  power  and  national  weight 
which  the  Venetian  republic  not  long  afterwards  acquired.     The  powers  of  the 
state  were  considered  as  insufficient  to  procure  food  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  people.     Licences  were  granted  to  private  individuals,  who  immedi- 
ately equipped  petty  armaments  proportioned  to  their  means,  and  the  magnitude 
of  their  undertakings.     A  multitude  of  persons,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
dulgence they  experienced,  had  settled  in  the  character  of  merchants  throuo^hout 
the  Grecian  empire,  united  in  fitting  out  a  fleet,  which  rendering  the  actions 
of  war  consonant  to  those  of  trade,  may  be  considered  as  a  partnership  concern. 
The  terms  established  by  this  community  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into 
effect  a  newly  introduced  species  of  speculation,  were,  that  every  person  whose 
property  amounted  to  a  certain  sum,  should  furnish  a  ship  of  a  given  descrip- 
tion and  force ;  and  so  by  a   proportionate  scale,   that  those  more  wealthy 
should  contribute  two,  or  even  more,  while  others  less  affluent,  either  fur- 
nished an  inferior  vessel,  or  contributed  a  proper  quota  towards  the  mainte- 
nance of  one  in  the  superior  class.     As  the  expence  became  thus  made  a 
general,  though  private  concern,  the  profits  resulting  from  it  were  apportioned 
properly  to  each  man's  contribution.     Allured  by  the  hope  of  gain,  many  were 
induced  to  exceed  their  own  means,  and  even  exhaust  their  credit  in  support 
of  the  undertaking.     The  armament  was  formidable,  and  its  success  propor- 
tionably  extensive.     Lemnos,  Andros,  and  all  the  other  islands  in  the  Archi- 
pelago,  which  had  not  previously  formed  a  part  of  the  Venetian  dominions, 
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were  subdued  with  little  difficulty,  and  the  triumphant  standard  of  the  re- 
public proudly  waved,  without  a  rival ,  along  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
the  Archipelago. 

Notwithstanding  Venice  had  reached  a  summit  of  glory,  and  what  was  of 
still  greater  consequence,  of  power  also,  which  appeared  to  elevate  her  beyond 
the  reach  of  foes,  or  of  rivals,  yet  such  is  the  uneasy  temper  of  mankind,  and 
such  the  aspiring  disposition  of  public  bodies,  or  what  are  called  states,  that 
though  disgrace  and  ruin  heavily  impend  o'er  the  attempt,  it  is  frequently  per- 
sisted in  even  till  destruction  follows.  The  Genoese,  situated  on  the  western, 
or  opposite  shore  of  Italy  to  Venice,  had  long  beheld  with  envy  the  increased 
wealth  and  power  of  those  who  could  scarcely  be  considered  as  their  neigh- 
bours, and  resolved  to  use  every  exertion  possible,  in  order  to  acquire  such  a 
degree  of  strength  as  should  rendar  a  public  quarrel,  entitled,  in  public  opinion, 
to  a  term  somewhat  less  harsh  than  an  act  of  national  frei>sy.  Hostilities  ccnn- 
xnenced  widi  the  capture  of  a  celebrated  Genoese  pirate,  who  had,  for  a  con- 
siderate space  of  time,  infested  those  seas,  and  committed  various  depredations, 
capturing  the  vessels  of  every  country  whatever  that  were  unfortunate  enough 
to  fEill  in  his  way.  The  attack  and  defeat  of  the  Genoese  fleet  itself  quickly 
followed.  The  victory  appeared  an  act  of  public  justice,  since  it  was  totally 
elerogatory  to  the  honour  of  a  public  state,  that  a  ruffian  should  be  countenanced 
in  piratically  attacking  and  plundering,  without  discrimination,  whatever  vessels 
were  unlucky  enough  to  ncieet  the  contest*  The  result  reflects  no  small  degree  of 
honour  on  the  tactics  and  skill  of  the  Venetians :  for  while  the  whole  force  of 
which  their  squadron  consisted  is  related  to  have  amounted  to  no  niore  than  nine 
gallies,  these  are  said  not  only  to  liavc  discomfited  the  Genoese  fleet,  whose  force 
ss  not  mentioned,  but  to  have  captnrcd  or  destroyed  twehe  ships  out  d£  those 
which  composed  it.  The  possession  of  the  island  of  Candia  became  immediately 
after  this  time  a  constant  bone  of  contention  for  a  series  of  years  between  the 
two  rival  states.  The  envy  of  the  upstart  republic  having  been  excited  by  the 
prosperity  of  her  elder  sister,  seized  that  kind  of  opportunity  which  fiequently 
will  ofier  itself,  particularly  in  conquered  countries,  and  distant  colonies,  of 
exciting  the  disaffected  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  revolt,  under  the  promise  of 
such  sufficient  succour  as  would  effectually  enable  them  to  throw  off  their  alle- 
"giance*  The  superior  power  of  Venice  proved,  nevertheless,  too  great  for  the 
joint  exertions  of  rebellion,  and  its  abettors,  for  the  sovereignty  of  Candia  re- 
verted over  to  its  former  possessors*     The  terms  -of  submission  were  the  pay* 
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ment  of  an  annual  tribute^  and  the  aid  of  a  certain  portion  of  naval  force,  whicb 
it  was  stipulated  should  be  kept  in  constant  readiness  for  service,  so  that  it  might 
join  the  Venetian  fleet,  whenever  called  upon,  at  the  shortest  notice. 

The  tranquillity  thus  restored  proved  but  of  short  duration.  Continued  in» 
surrections  were  excited  to  harrass  the  Venetians ;  and  in  aid  of  the  means 
before  vised^  the  disaffected  applied  to  Vattasus,  governor  of  Lesbos,  offering 
to  elect  him  for .  their  sovereign,  on  condition  he  should  afibrd  them  such 
succour  and  assistance  as  should  enable  them  to  expel  their  masters.  Elncou« 
raged  by  the  offer,  the  Lesbian  equipped  a  fleet,  consisting  of  thirty  gallies  ; 
but  though  successful  at  the  commencement  of  his  enterprise,  he  found  at 
length  the  undertaking  too  great  for  hb  force,  and  was  compelled,  with  unsated 
ambition,  to  abandon  the  revolters  to  their  fate.  A  renewal  of  the  attempt 
from  the  same  quarter  was  equally  unsuccessful.  But  discomfiture,  though 
repeated,  was  not  yet  a  sufficiently  strong  incoitive  to  stop  or  paralise  the  am* 
bitten  of  Vattasus.  It  even  seemed  to  rise  in  its  extent,  as  though  defying 
all  misfortune.  The  declining  state  of  the  eastern  empire,  and  the  treasures  of 
Constantinople  itself,  appeard  too  glorious  a  prize  not  to  merit  the  greatest 
exertions,  and  seemed  sufficient  to  avert  the  charge  of  rashness  from  so  ha- 
zardous an  attempt.  Venice  appeared  among  the  firmest  supporters  of  the  impe* 
rial  dignity,  faded  and  withered  as  its  state  then  was ;  but  notwithstanding  every 
possible  expedition  was  used,  the  siege  of  Constantinople  was  actually  com-> 
mcnced  ere  the  Venetian  fleet  arrived.  The  complete  discomfiture  of  the  be* 
siegers,  amounting  almost  to  their  total  annihilation,  instantly  followed ;  and 
the  naval  glory  of  the  republic  was  very  soon  afterwards  still  farther  advanced 
by  a  solicitation,  in  the  strongest  terms,  of  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  friendship 
from  their  quondam  enemies  and  rivals,  the  Genoese. 

Pope  Gregory  the  Ninth  proved  the  cause  of  this  apparently  wonderful  coali* 
tion  and  reconciliation.  The  emperor  Frederic  had  entered  the  ecclesiastical 
territories  with  a  numerous  army,  and  committed  the  most  dreadful  ravages. 
The  Venetians  repaired  to  the  assistance  of  the  former  with  a  fleet  consisting 
•f  forty  ships,  or  gallies,  having  on  board  a  strong  body  of  troops  ;  and  the  murder 
of  the  Doge*s  son,  after  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Franks,  contributed  to  raise 
the  fury  of  the  public  mind  almost  to  a  pitch  of  frensy.  Frederic,  however^ 
having  form^ed  an  alliance  with  the  Pisans,  collected  a  fleet  consisting  of  more 
than  one  hundred  gallies,  and  the  Genoese^  who  trended  for  their  own  safety,. 
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while  so  formidable  a  force  was  on  foot,  proposed  a  triple  alliance  between  the 
Venetians,  the  pope,  and  themselves,  for  the  mutual  security  of  all  parties 
against  a  foe  whose  ambition  was  rendered  tremendously  alarming  by  the  extent 
of  the  power  which  he  possessed  of  gratifying  it.  The  Venetian  fleet  quickly 
made  its  appearance  at  sea  for  the  service  of  the  general  cause,  and  in  compli- 
ance with  the  engagements  which  it  had  entered  into.  It  was  unavoidably, 
however,  soon  withdrawn  from  the  Italian  seas,  and  dispatched  to  the  relief  of 
Constantinople,  which  city  was  for  the  second  time  besieged  by  Vattasus. 
Its  arrival  was  productive  of  the  same  effect  which  it  had  been  on  a  former 
occasion,  and  the  danger  v/as  no  sooner  averted  from  the  empire,  than  the 
Venetians  returned  to  the  shores  of  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  once  more  joining 
the  forces  of  their  confederates.  Mutual  envy  and  animosities  prevented  the 
accomplishment  of  that  purpose,  which  was  the  avowed  object  of  the  alliance  ; 
for  no  encounter  taking  place,  the  power  of  the  Franks,  and  their  friends  the 
Pisans,  went  unsubdued,  so  that  the  only  advantage  which  the  pope  derived 
from  the  treaty  was,  that  the  armaments  of  both  were,  by  the  junction  of  the 
rival  fleets,  so  far  kept  in  check,  as  to  be  afraid  of  making  any  farther  attempt 
on  his  dominions. 

The  jealousies  and  feuds  which  had  so  long  injured  the  cause  of  the  confe- 
deracy, and  had,  in  proportion  to  their  continuance,  progressively  widened  be- 
tween the  rival  republics,  at  length  reached  such  an  height,  as  caused  their 
mutual  secession  from  the  cause  and  interests  of  the  unfortunate  pope.  This 
measure  proved  the  almost  immediate  forerunner  of  a  very  bloody  and  destruc- 
tive war,  which  commenced  between  the  Venetians  and  the  Genoese.  Religion, 
the  pretext  most  frequently  used  during  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  for  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  afforded  its  aid  in  this  instance. 
The  claim  made  by  the  zealots  of  the  two  states  to  a  particular  church  in  the  city 
of  Aeon,  captured  from  the  Saracens,  caused,  at  first,  a  dispute  which  required 
very  little  assistance  from  art  to  be  ripened  into  a  serious  quarrel.  The  fanaticism 
and  furious  zeal  of  both  parties,  totally  prevented  all  possibility  of  reconciliation. 
Notwithstanding  the  pope  himself  used  every  possible  endeavour  to  abate  their 
public,  as  well  as  private  anger,  the  fleets  of  both  countries  met  to  terminate, 
if  possible,  that  dispute  which  was  so  furious  as  to  have  baflBed  the  benevolent 
attempts  of  his  holiness.  The  contending  and  furious  rivals  met  near  the 
city  of  Ptolemais ;  their  force  was  so  nearly  equal,  and  the  courage  of  both 
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parties  so  uaiformly  displayed,  that  the  contest  was  not  only  long,  but  the 
fcvent  of  it  extremely  doubtful,  till  the  superior  skill  and  knowlege  which  the 
Venetians  possessed  in  naval  tactics,  gave  them  a  complete,  though  hardly 
earned  victory.  The  Genoese  armada  was  entirdy  broken  and  thrown  into 
confusion,  so  that  a  considerable  number  of  ships^  or  galUes,  together  with 
upwards  of  two  thousand  prisoners^  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerori« 
£latod  with  their  success,  the  Venetians  failed  to  use  their  victory  with  that 
roodcratioo  which  is  the  strongest  characteristic  of  a  great  and  noble  mind, 
for  they  xiot  only  completely  banished  the  Genoese  from  Acoa  with  every 
voAtk  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  but  even  cc»npdled  the  prisoners  to  row  their 
gallies  in  the  cpiality  of  slaves,  making  no  distinction  between  them  and  the 
Mahometan  captives  who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  fall  into  their  hands, 
and  whom  it  had  long  been  the  practice  to  treat  with  that  dreadful  and  nnchrii^ 
tian*like  severity. 

During  the  reign  of  the  succeeding  Doge,  an  alliance  was  entered  into  be* 
tween  xht  fectdc  remnant  of  the  Grecian  empire,  (happy  in  its  adver^y  to 
embrace  every  possiUe  chance  of  prcrfonging  its  political  existence)  and  the 
Genoese ;  the  Venetians,  who  had  uniformly  appeared  in  the  character  of  sup^ 
porters  to  the  Constantinopolitan  throne,  having  deserted  the  cause  which  they 
had  so  long  espoused,  and  manifested  no  slight  intention  of  extinguishing  that 
^immering  and  tremulous  ray  of  former  grandeur^  which  seemed  to  wait,  as  it 
were  in  anxiety,  for  that  pufF  which  would  destroy  in  an  instant  every  trace  qf 
its  former  existence.  Gilberto  Dandolo,  the  Venetian  admiral,  soon  fell  in 
with  the  combined  force  of  his  adversaries  ;  and  as  it  rarely  happens  that  the 
mariners,  or  the  soldiers  of  a  state  seemingly  sinking  into  obscurity,  are  sminMted 
with  the  same  degree  of  spirit  which  actuates  the  natives  of  a  country  elated 
and  arrogant  in  its  prosperity,  the  Grecian  vessels  fled  after  a  very  trivial  resist- 
ance, and  their  disnoayed  allies  being  consequently  surrounded,  only  a  very 
small  number  of  them  were  able  to  make  their  escape.  The  resources  of  Genoa 
proved  £ir  superior  to  those  of  the  empire :  the  latter  sunk  under  the  disgrace, 
apparently  content  and  happy  that  its  insign^ance  protected  it  /rom  farther 
hostile  persecution ;  but  the  republic,  burning  with  rage  at  the  discomfiture, 
fitted  out,  with  the  utnx>st  expedition,  a  ieet  far  exceeding  its  former  arma* 
ment,  both  in  ntmibers  and  in  strength.  The  Venetians,  on  their  part,  had 
received  a  reinforcement  of  fifteen  ^Uies  ;  but  this  augmentation  of  force  was 
considered  to  be  in  great  measure  outweighed  by  die  very  elevated  abilitiec  of 
-     Vox.*  J.  Qq  the 
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the  renowned  Andrew  Doria,  who  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  fleet,  in  the 
hope  of  wiping  off  that  stain  which  he  considered  the  arms  of  his  country  had 
received  by  the  former  defeat. 

When  rival  nations,  mutually  animated  and  exasperated  against  eadi  other^ 
enter  into  contest,  the  commanders  on  both  sides  frequently  feel  themselves 
urged  by  a  stronger  impulse  than  that  of  public  animosity,  and  seek  the  termi- 
nation, if  possible,  of  the  pending  dispute  in  all  the  avidity,  of  personal  quarrel. 
The  fleets  soon  met,  say  historians,  and  the  battle -was  fought  with  the  utmost 
resolution,  skill,  and  obstinacy.  Hatred,  revenge,  and  glory,  animated  both  par- 
ties, and  a  rivalship  subsisted  as  well  between  the  commanders  themselves,  as  the 
states,  whose  armaments  they  conducted.  The  honour  of  each  country  was  con- 
sidered to  depend  on  the  ability  and  courage  of  the  two  admirals,  so  that  nothing 
was  left  undone  which  great  and  skilful  officers  ought  to  direct,  or  soldiers  per- 
form ;  but  fortune  did  not  second  the  great  qualities  and  merit  of  the  renowned 
Doria.  After  one  of  the  most  bloody  actions  recorded  in  history,  the  Genoese 
line  was  broken,  but  not  the  courage  of  the  commander :  he  continued  to  defend 
himself  with  infinite  intrepidity,  after  the  greatest  part  of  his  fleet  was  taken, 
sunk,  or  burnt.  At  last,  overpowered  by  numbers,  he  fell  into  the:  bands  of 
the  Venetians,  a  circumstance  which  gave  them  juster  cause  of  triumph  than  all 
their  other  conquests.  This  victory  cost  the  republic  many  of  her  best  officers, 
together  with  an  incredible  number  of  private  men ;  but  the  public  joy  at  having 
humbled  a  proud  rival,  suppressed  all  reflections  on  the  loss  sustained.  It  was  the 
first  fair  trial  of  valour  and  skill  the .  two  republics  had  ever  made,  the  event  of 
which  gave  the  Venetians  that  superiority  at  sea  which  they  maintained- for  a  series 
of  years.  The  conduct  of  the  admirals  was  no  less  to  be  admired  after,  than 
during  the  battle.  One  bore  his  adversity  with  that  greatness  of  soul,  that  invin- 
cible spirit  and  resolution,  which  made  even  the  enemy  acknowlege  he  deserved 
victory :  the  other,  his  prosperity,  with  a  moderation,  calmness,  and  generosity, 
which  obliged  Doria  to  confess  that  he  ought  to  conquer.  In  short,  those  two 
great  men,  who  were  inveterate  enemies  before  fortune  had  declared  herself  in 
favour  of  either,  became  the  warmest  friends,  as  soon  as  their  almost  equal 
merit  had  proved  to  each,  how  deserving  he  was  of  the  other's  esteem. 

Notwithstanding  the  preceding  victory,  peace  still  continued  denied  to  the 
Venetians,  owing  to  the  uneasy  and  jealous  temper  of  their  rivals.  The  continued 
exertions  of  the  latter  raised  a  third  fleet  so  powerful,  that  it  was  conddered  neces- 
sary to  send  a  further  reinforcement  to  that  of  Venice.    This  s^ipoied  necessity 
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appeared,  for  a  ^ort  time^  more  likely  to  contribute  to  the  downfall  of  the 
republic,  than  the  arms  of  its  adversaries.  A  seditious  insurrection  was  eic- 
cited  in  consequence  of  the  imposts  which  the  continued  equipment  of  so  great 
a  force  unavoidably  occasioned  ;  nor  was  it  quelled  without  difficulty,  till  the 
ringleaders  being  imprisoned,  reason  began  to  rise  superior  to  popular  fury,  and 
convince  the  dissatisfied  of  that  critical  situation  which  gave  birth  to  those  griev- 
ances of  which  th^  complained.  Scarce  had  the  Venetian  admiral  been  joined 
by  the  newly  fitted  squadron^  ere  he  was  attacked  near  the  island  of  Rhodes  by 
the  Genoese,  who  burned  with  the  utmost  impatience  for  revenge  ;  but  it  was 
very  soon  apparent  how  extensive  the  advantage  was,  which  they  had  derived 
from  the  abilities  of  their  former  commander  :  their  line  was  broken  even  at 
the  first  onset,  and  the  speedy  capture  of  a  very  consider^le  part  of  the  fleet, 
afforded  to  Venice  an  easy  and  almost  bloodless  victory.  The  success  of  the 
victory  seemed  almost  boundless.  The  Venetian  admiral  having  had  the  good 
fortune  to  fall  in  with  a  considerable  fleet  of  merchant  vessels  belonging  to 
Genoa,  sent  home  the  whole  in  triumph,  and  pursuing  his  tide  of  fortune, 
having  proceeded  with  his  fleet  to  the  coast  of  Syria,  not  only  drove  the  Ge- 
noese from  Ptolemais,  but  from  every  other  valuable  post  which  they  possessed 
in  that  quarter.  It  is  remarked,  that  at  this  period  the  republic  attained  to  a 
very  high  pitch  of  power,  consequence,  and  reputation  abroad,  though  it  was 
not  equally  prosperous  at  home.  The  finances  were  low  and  exhausted ;  industry 
and  commerce  gave  way  to  martial  atchievements ;  and  public  glory  seemed 
to  be  eagerly  desired,  while  private  ceconomy  and  happiness  were  universally 
neglected. 

The  reduced  state  to  which  the  force  of  the  crusaders  was  brought,  became 
productive  of  a  peace,  or  rather  a  truce,  between  the  rival  states,  brought  about 
under  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  who  naturally  considered  that,  which  was  called 
the  Holy,  war,  ought  to  suspend  all  private  animosities,  as  every  contest  be- 
tween nation  and  nation  were  considered,  when  compared  with  that  which  was 
esteemed  as  the  common  cause  of  all  Christendom.  The  alUance  and  concur- 
rence of  two  such  states  as  Genoa  and  Venice,  which  were  then  very  descrv- 
edly  termed  the  most  formidable  among  the  maritime  powers  of  Elurope,  was 
held,  as  indispensably  necessary  to  the  furtherance  of  the  great  religious 
cause,  in  which  half  the  civilised  world  was  then  engaged.  Every  effort  and 
attempt  towards  mediation  had  been  unsuccessfully  applied  on  the  part  of 
many  who  appeared  among  the  most  powerful  states  in  Europe.     At  length, 
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Phifip  tf  France  had  sufficient  address  to  accommodate  the  existing  difiwnce, 
and  the  war,  which  during  the  space  of  eleven  years  had  been  with  the  utmost 
rancour  earried  on  between  the  two  rival  republics^  terminated  in  apparent 
friendship. 

The  force  of  exampb  never  appars  to  possess  greater  influt:ncc  than  it  does 
m  polttical  affairs.     The  resistance  of  Genoa  to  the  g^rowiog  power  of  Venice, 
encouraged  other  states,  infinitely  inferior  in  power,  as  woU  as  exerticni,  to 
Make  not  inieed  an  equal,  but  as  much  resistance  as  they  were  capable  of 
effecting,  against  the  will  and  commands  of  those  who  were  considered  impo- 
nous  masters.     Bologna,  had  the  arrogance  to  make  the  first  attempt,  m  which 
she  foiled^    Ancona,  though  treated  with  somewhat  more  respect,  wics  equally 
unsuccessful ;  and  to  such  an  height  had  the  naval  power  of  Venice  raised  the 
consequence  of  the  state,  that  in  the  year  1274,  the  Genoese  publicly  acknow- 
leged  the  superiority  of  her  rivals,  by  not  only  ordering  immediate  restitution  to 
be  nude  of  a  merchant  vessel,  which  had  been  captured  by  two  of  the  state  gaU 
Kes,  but  that  full  compensation  should  be  made  for  the  loss^  which  had  been 
sustained  on  the  occasion.     Petulance  frequently  prevails  over  a  sense  of  infe- 
riority, so  did  it  in  the  case  of  Ancona«     Encouraged  by  the  consideration  of  a 
rebellion  which  had  broken  out  in  Istria  against  Venice,  that  state  had  not 
only  the  rashness  (for  its  conduct  cannot  merit  any  other  Jippellation)  tq  com* 
mit  various  depredations  on  the  commerce  of  that  state,  but  refused  to  pay  a 
stipulated  dqty  required  from  all  vessels  which  entered  a  particular  part  of  the 
Adriatic.    Three  successive  expeditions  were  sqt  on  foot,  for  the  purpose  of 
humbling  the  upstart  rebels,  ere  the  purpose  was  effected ;  but  the  failure  of  the 
first  two  w^pe  certaiiily  not  effected  by  the  puissance  of  the  enemy,  hut  by  tem- 
pests and  stratagem. 

The  naval  power  of  the  Venetians  at  this  time  rose  superior  in  evety  quarter 
where  it  wi^s  eieerted,  to  all  opposition  that  could  be  made  to  it.  The  Istrians^ 
who  had  thmwn  off  their  allegiance,  and  appeared  in  open  rebellion,  wene 
quelled,  almost  on  the  kistant  their  treason  was  known,  by  a  naval  armament^^ 
fer  from  considerable  in  forc^,  commanded  by  Andrea  Brascio,  and  the  in- 
habitaqts  of  Ancona^  finding  both  the  solicitations  and  menaces  of  pope^ 
Nicholas,  who  interfered  in.  their  behalf,  of  no  avail,  were  compelled  to  pur- 
chase peace  at  the  expence  of  an  heavy  tribute,  in  order  to  preserve  their  city 
from  |he  bonrors  of  a  siege 
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Paring  the  five  subsequent  year9»  the  Venetitii  marioc  eujoTed  a  perfect 
state  of  quietude«  but  in  laSo^  the  latrians  having  again  revolted,  a  strong  aqua^ 
dron  was  equipped,  for  the  purpose  of  investing  Trieste  by  sea,  while,  the 
Venetian  army  pressed  it  on  the  land  side*  On  this  occasiou  the  prosperity  of 
the  republic  received  a  check ;  several  years  were  not  only  consumed  in  fruit* 
less  attacks,  or  stratagems,  but  misfortune  in  a  more  vital  quarter,  because  the 
exertions  of  the  state  bad  been  particularly  directed  thither,  occasioned  the  loss 
of  Aeon,  together  with  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  christians  from  Syria,  and 
proved  that  the  Venetian  arms,  though  powerfuU  were  certainly  not  invincible* 
Public  misfortune  is  seldom  smgle,  and  there  appears  a  species  of  tide,  or  cur* 
rent,  in  the  history  of  all  states,  which  during  certain  periods  displays  uninter- 
rupted success,  and  then  for  a  time  takes  the  contrary  directioi^  wliich  becomes 
equally  uniform  in  opposition  to  the  former.  The  term  of  the  truce  formerly 
concluded  between  the  rival  states  of  Genoa  and  Venice  having  drawn  to  an 
end,  neither  of  them  appeared  inclined  to  be  content  to  live  in  amity,  or  even 
in  any  longer  cessation  from  wan  The  fleet  of  Venice  appeared  first  at  sea : 
it  consisted  of  no  less  than  sixty  galUes,  and  was  commanded  by  an  officer 
named  Morcsini,  who  had  most  deservedly  acquired  the  highest  reputation  by 
his  galbmtry  and  good  conduct  during  procedit^  wars.  The  commencement 
of  this  \iar  proved  tolerably  auspicious  to  Venice  during  the  fir^t  year.  Pera,. 
then  much  frequented  by  the  Genoese  merchants,  with  n^auy  though  inferior 
$ettlements  and  ports,  were  brought  under  subjectioa  to  Venice  by  the  same 
armament ;-  while  during  the  same  period,  a  second,  which  was  commanded  by 
Giovanni  Souransa^  made  itself  master  of  Ca{^a»  a  city  of  son^e  consequence  in 
Chersonesus.  Under  this  accumulation  of  apparent  mWfoitune,  the  people  of 
Genoa  were  not  idle,  or  intimidated*  They  nu)se  diligently  applied  themselves 
in  the  convoy  of  their  mercfaant  vess^  to  and  from  the  different  ports  of  their 
destination,  as  well  as  in  equipping  a  iwval*  force  sufficient  to  n\ect  that  of  their 
antagonists,  $o  as  to  afibrd  well  grounded  hopes  .^success. 

These  preparations  being  completed,  the  chief  command  of  their  armaments 
was  conferred  on  X^mpadio  Doris*  a  collateral  descendant  from  tl^  same  stock 
of  the  renowned  Michael  Doria^  who  had  been  defeated  by  Daiwlolo.  That  of. 
Venice  was  also  under  the  orders  of  an  admiral  bearing  the  same  nane  as  the 
Utter,  and  desceiided  also  from  the  same  family  {  so  that  there  might  be  said  tp 
exist  a  species  of  hereditary  enmity^   Thftrivals  met  in  dreadful  conflict  near  the 
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Island  of  Corfu,  which  was  maintained  for  many  hours  with  equal  courage,  and 
without  any  apparent  advantage.  "  Nothing,"  say  historians,  **  besides  the 
dreadful  shouts  of  the  combatants,  the  shrieks  of  the  dying,  or  complaints  of 
the  wounded,  could  be  heard.  Nothing  seen  but  dead  and  mangled  bodies. 
Ships  burning,  sinking,  or  broken  to  pieces.  Thus  the  fight  continued  with 
prodigious  slaughter,  both  pushed  on  by  hatred,  encouraged  by  the  hope  of 
victory,  and  animated  by  the  conduct  and  harangues  of  their  admirals.  At  last 
the  Venetians  were  defeated,  if  that  could  be  called  a  defeat  where  scarce  a 
•number  of  the  conquerors  remained  sufficient  to  report  the  news  of  their  vic- 
tory. Dandolo  was  made  prisoner,  and  not  a  ship  belonging  to  the  republic 
but  was  taken,  or  destroyed.  Sabellicus  says,  that  four  thousand  Venetians 
were  made  prisoners  ;  but  from  the  accounts  of  other  historians,  not  half  that 
number  remained  alive  on  both  sides.  Andrea  Dandolo  was  so  much  afFected 
with  the  disgrace  of  having  yielded  up  that  honour  acquired  in  the  last  war, 
that  in  the  agony  of  despair  he  dashed  out  his  brains  against  the  side  of  the 
•cabin  where  he  was  confined ;  a  conduct  very  different  from  that  of  Doria's, 
but  scarcely  less  indicative  of  greatness  of  mind,  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and 
public  spirit." 

It  is  reported  by  some  cotemporary  writers,  that  this  signal  defeat  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  misconduct  of  thirty  gallies,  whose  commanders  stood  aloof,  and 
were  very  trivially  engaged  in  the  contest  ;  a  behaviour  which  experienced  the 
reward  it  merited,  an  ignominious  and  public  death.  Although  the  loss  sustained 
by  the  Venetians  in  the  destruction  and  capture  of  their  fleet  was  great,  added 
to  the  slaughter  among  their  bravest  seamen  and  commanders,  many  of  whom 
belonged  to  tfie  noblest  houses,  it  was  not  considered  as  irreparable ;  so  that 
instead  of  sinking  under  despondency  and  despair,  every  exertion  was  made 
to  cause  the  equipment  of  an  armament,  in  force  sufficient  to  wipe  off  the 
recent  disgrace,  and  repair  the  injury  which  the  naval  power  of  Venice  was 
considered  as  having  sustained.  Every  inhabitant,  from  the  highest  rank  down 
to  the  humblest,  seemed  animated  with  the  same  patriotic  zeal,  and  equally 
anxious  to  restore,  by  their  best  exertions,  the  fallen  dignity  of  their  country.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  renovated  navy  was  judiciously  stationed  in  the  Adriatic, 
for  the  defence  of  that  sea,  and  the  city  itself;  but  a  fleet  consisting  of  twenty* 
five  sail,  was  ordered,  under  the  command  of  Marco  Brascio,  into  the  Ionian 
and  iEgean  seas,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  Venetian  colonies  and  settle* 
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ments  in  that  quarter.  A  second  defeat,  however,  though  less  consequential 
than  the  former,  inasmuch  as  the  force  engaged  was  very  far  inferior^  serve* 
to  humble  still  lower,  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  Venice.  Although  the  Ge- 
noese appeared  to  triumph  almost  without  competition,  and  had  even  acquirecT 
such  an  ascendancy  as  enabled  them  to  make  various  attacks  on  different  ports 
belonging  to  Venice,  yet  the  latter  did  not  yet  abandon  herself  to  despair,  and* 
give  up  her  cause  as  desperate.  An  armament  was  ordered  to  be  equipped^ 
and  various  conflicts  took  place  with  varied  success,  but  all*  indecisive  as  to  the* 
fate  of  the  war :  at  length  the  rivals  by  mutual  consent,  liot  owing  to  any 
relaxation  of  animosity,  but  to  the  mere  want  of  ability  in  both  parties  to» 
continue  the  contest,  yielded  to  the  necessity  which  their  situation  imposed  ort 
them,  and  for  a  time  ceased  to  be  enemies. 

Various  internal  feuds  continued  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Venice  for 
nearly  seven  years  subsequent  to  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  but  the  almost 
equally  distressed  state  of  the  Geooese,'  prevented  them  from  taking  that  ad- 
vantage which  the  political  code  of  law  might  probably  have  pretended  to  jus- 
tify. Not  so  the  ancient  rebels  of  Zara  ;  but  Venice  was  in  this  instance  suc- 
cessful enough  to  bring  them  back  to  their  allegiance,  and  no  naval  event  suffi- 
ciently consequential  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  historian^,  took  place  for  more: 
than  thirty  years  after  hostUities  had  ceased  with  its  ancient  rivals..  At' length, 
the  Turks,  who  had  long  been  gaining  ground  against  the  crusaders,  owing  to* 
the  intestine  disputes  which  prevailed  among  some  of  them,  and  the  causes,  ar. 
was  the  case  of  the  Venetians  in  particular,  which  not  only  diverted  the  attentioo^ 
of  others,  but  prevented  them  from  affording  that  succour  to  the  common  cause^ 
which  their  zeal  prompted  them  to,  were  not  content  with  having  obtained* 
possession  of  Syria,  and  deriving  confidence  from  success^  aimed  at  erecting 
themselves  into  maritime  consequence.  So  supine  were  their  foes,  or  so  great 
were  their  own  exertions,  that  the  trade  to  the  Levant  was  completely.  de<^ 
stroyed,  and  the  coasts  of  Rhodes,  of  Cyprus,  and  of  Candia,  became  the  con-^ 
tinued  scene  of  plunder  and^  devastation  for  the  Mahometan  gallies..  To  check,, 
and  destroy,  if  possible,  this  rapidly  encreasing  evil,  a  league  was  entered  inta« 
under  the  auspices  of  the  pope,  between  the  king  of  France  and  the  Venetians*. 
The  terms  of  it  fully  prove  the  naval  consequence  of  the  latter;  for  it  was 
stipulated,  that  as  their  quota  to  the  naval-  and  military^  force  of  the  latter^  they, 
should  furnish  a  fleet  consisting  of  no  less  than  one  hundred  ships  of  war  and 
gallies,  exclusive  of  transports  for  the  soldiers,  store-ships^  and  other  attendant 
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vessels.  The  failure  of  the  French  to  comply  with  their  part  of  the  treaty^ 
produced  the  failure  of  this  grand  scheme,  which  at  the  commencement  almost 
threatened  annihilation  to  the  Ottoman  power.  The  Turks  on  their  part^  who 
on  the  first  intimation  of  the  storm  which  threatened  them,  had  shrunk  with 
apprehension  for  the  consequence,  deriving  additional  courage  from  the  cessa- 
tion, or  at  least  postponement,  of  dai^er,  over-ran  nearly  the  whole  Me<£iterra«* 
nfcan  with  their  corsairs,  and  put  a.  total  stop,  though  it  proved  a  temporary  ooe^ 
to  every  species  of  maritime  commefce. 

The  Venetians  not  being  able  to  brook  the  insult,  and  what  acted  fltiU  n:K>re 
forcibly  on  their  minds,  not  choosing  to  submit  to  the  injury,  delayed  nOt« 
though  deserted  by  their  allies,  to  fit 'out  a  fleet,  which  not  only  restored  bo 
them  the  freedom  of  trade,  but  compelled  the  Turks  to  owe  their  safety  to  their 
harbours,  and  actually  defrayed  all  expences,  which  attended  the  armament,  by 
the  captures  which-  it  made.  The  naval  consequence  which  Venice  acquir€d 
in  the  eyes  of  all  surrounding  nations  by  the  event  just  related,  was  so  greats 
that  no  country  thought  proper  for  many  years  to  enter  into  naval  Contest  with 
her ;  and  ao  highly  was  her  friendship  esteemed,  that  Edward  the  Third,  of  Eng- 
land, scdicited  an  alliance  against  Philips  king  of  France,  who  was  joined  by  the 
Genoese,  a  request  which,  though  earnestly  made,  was  peremptorily  reftioed. 
The  Turks,  who  during  the  short  time  they  bid  reigned  masters  of  the  Levant, 
had  derived  sufficient  advantage  to  convince  them  of  the  benefits  resulting  from 
maritime  consequence,  were  resolved  not  to  abandon  them  lightly,  and  accord- 
ingly kept  a  naval  force,  consisting  entirely  of  gal  lies,  in  constant  readiness  for 
service.  Such  adepts  did  they  prove,  that  the  fleet  of  Venice  experienced  a 
sigiial  defeat  from  them  about  the  year  1344  :  and  intestine  commotions,  for  the 
space  of  two  years  after  the  above  event,  kept  the  republic  from  making  any 
attempt  towards  the  recovery  of  its  honour.  To  this  event  succeeded  a  fresh 
rupture  with  the  Genoese.  The  latter  had,  for  a  considerable  period,  been 
u^ng  every  endeavour  to  advance  their  trade,  a  point  which  they  had  been 
successful  enough  to  effect,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  Venetian  commorcc. 
The  Venetians,  on  their  part,  conducted  themselves  with  singular  moderation ; 
and  'although  their  rivals  had  committed  the  most  unqualified  depredatiou 
against  them,  they  contented  themselves  with  calmly  demanding  reparation  for 
the  vioknce,  instead  of  armii^  as  is  frequently  the  custom  with  states,  a  ieet 
to  punish  it,  without  the  condescension  of  remonstrance.  The  Genoese,'  being 
too  much  elated  with  their  own  supposed  consequence,  peremptorily  refused 
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the  required  STibn\ission  :  the  Venetiaos  prepared ,  to  coiiipel  therai  la  a»V;ery 
few  weeks,  a  fleet  consisting  of  thirty-five  ships,  or  gallies,  was  ready  for  sea, 
and  placed  under  the  command  of  Marco  Rusino.  He  had  not  long  been  out, 
ere  a  violent  storm  compelled  him  to  take  shelter  in  the  port  of  Cariste,  where 
fourteen  large  gallies  belonging  to  Genoa  then  lay  at  anchor.  They  were  sta- 
tioned and  anchored  with  the  utmost  judgment,  so  that  the  attack  of  them, 
even  by  a  force  far  superior,  was  not  only  difficult,  but  dangerous.  The  prize 
was,  however,  so  valuable,  that  trivial  obstacles  and  impediments  were  not 
suffered  to  avert  the  attempt.  It  was  commenced  and  carried  into  execution 
with  so  much  success,  that  ten  were  either  taken,  sunk,  or  destroyed  :  the  re* 
mainder  attempted  to  make  their  escape  under  cover  of  the  night,  but  were  not 
able  to  ef{ect  their  retreat  in  safety,  Morosini,  who  commanded  a  second  fleet 
stationed  in  the  Adriatic,  having  fallen  in  with,  and  conducted  them  into  Venice 
without  resistance. 

The  triumphs  of  Genoa  now  appeared  drawing  to  a  close.  The  king  of 
Arragon  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Venice,  and  engaged  to  send  a  fleet 
to  its  assistance;  a  treaty  is  also  said  to  have  been  entered  into  with  the 
Emperor  of  the  East  of  the  same  tenor  and  effect.  Pisani,  the  Venetian 
admiral,  whether  previous  or  subsequent  to  his  receiving  reinforcements,  histo^ 
rians  are  not  agreed,  fell  in  with  the  Genoese  fleet  in  the  Bosphorus.  The 
action  commenced  in  the  evening,  but  the  coming  night  parted  not  the  com- 
batants. All  the  horrors  of  surrounding  darkness,  say  those  authors  who  have 
indulged  themselves  in  describing  the  dreadful  contest,  the  crash  of  falling 
masts,  the  clang  of  arms,  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  and  the  shouts  of  the 
survivors,  all  contributed  to  render  the  scene  not  only  awful,  but  dreadfuL 
During  the  succeeding  day,  the  contest  not  merely  lingered,  but  might  be  said  to 
cease.  This  relaxation  was  not,  however,  produced  by  any  decisive  advantage; 
gained  on  either  side,  but  their  mutually  sustained  disasters  rendered  it  difii<* 
cult,  and  indeed  almost  impossible  for  either  to  display  farther  proofs^  at  that 
time,  of  their  animosity  and  fiiry.  Both  parties,  a  circumstance  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  all  such  cases,  claimed  the  victory,  and  the  contradictory  reports 
of  historians  very  considerably  encrease  the  difficulty  of  deciding  to  wliom  it 
properly  belonged.  The  Venetians  on  their  side  declare,  that  they  captured 
twenty-eight  gallies  belonging  to  the  enemy^  with  the  loss  of  no  more  than 
four :  while  their  antagonists  are  equally  strenuous  in  denying  this  asserted 
point,  but  have  entered  into  no  particulars  concerning  the  action,  a  circum- 
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StAnt6  which  rather  induces  a  ddubt  o(  th6ir  cofrtctness*  Th6  Venetians 
themselves,  considering  their  admiral  had  conducted  himself  fashly,  though 
bmvelyi  in  the  preceding  contest^  introduced  a  system  which  has^  Oft  some 
occasions^  been  much  more  recently  adopted  by  the  Hollanders,  though  without 
affording  any  material  advantage  in  either  instance.  Certain  deputies,  eon*i-» 
dered  as  Well  qualified  to  direct  all  matters  relative  to  the  conduct  and  manage- 
ment df  a  fleet,  were  sent  on  board  the  galley.  Or  ship  of  the  commander  irr 
chifef,  to  whom  they  were  to  act  as  counsellors  or  advisers,  and  without  theif 
approbation  no  measure  of  moment  was  to  be  undertaken. 

The  chief  command  (the  admiral  who  had  served  during  the  preceding  cruistf 
being  removed)  was  conferred  on  Rusino,  who  had  in  the  earlier  part  of  th* 
war  very  deservedly  acquired  the  highest  reputation.  His  own  force  cohsiftted 
6f  no  more  than  thirty  galUes,  but  having  proceeded  to  Sardinia,  which  wai 
the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous,  he  was  there  joined  by  the  fleet  of  Arragon, 
which  consisted  of  forty  more.  Thus  strengthened,  he  immediately  proceeded 
in  search  of  his  antagonists,  who,  feeling  the  inconvenience  which  attended  2t 
protracted  war,  were  equally  desirous  of  taking  6very  measure  that  appeared 
Kkely  to  end  the  dispute.  The  two  fleets  met  on  the  toast  of  Sardinia,  and  the 
contest  was,  if  possible,  still  mbre  dreadful  thaft  the  formei*  had  been,  but  endeif 
much  more  advantageously  to  the  Venetians.  Rusinb  ordered  his  ships  to  grappM 
with  the  enemy,  and  caused  them  to  be  chained  to  each  other  in  such  a  manner, 
that  conquest  or  death  must  ensue,  it  being  impossible  for  either  party  to  escape. 
Thus  a  kind  of  land  battle  was  fought  upon  the  sea,  ih  which  there  was  no 
room  for  disputing  the  victory,  the  whole  Genoese  fleet  having  been  either 
taken  or  destroyed,  except  the  ship  of  Grimaldi.  The  case  of  the  vanquished 
appearing  desperate,  they  immediiately  strove  to  strengthen  their  shattered 
cause  by  alliances,  a  conduct  which'  was  imfmfediately  followed  by  their  vic- 
torious foes  ;  and  such  was  the  confidence  with  whicTi  their  successes  had  in- 
spired them,  that  they  dismissed  the  atnbAssadors  of  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan, 
who  came  to  propose  a  negociation,  with  the  answer,  that  the  Venetians  were 
accustjomed  to  end  their  disputes  by  the  swbrd,  and  hot  by  treaty.  No  farther 
memorable  occurrence,  in  respect  to  the  naval  zSzirs  of  Venice,  took  placd 
rill  after  the  year  1350  :  when  Pi^ini,  having  been  dispatched  with  a  squadron 
tonsisting  of  fourteen  gallres  in  ^wst  of  a  Genoese  armament,  which  appeared 
off  the  coast  of  Dalmaria,  not  only  succeeded  in  driving  them  from  thence, 
but  being  reinforced  by  twenty  tnore  gallics,  attacked  Doria  himself,  who 
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M  Qot  mly  «W V?4  thp  Adrifrtip,  ^pwt  cruw4  C9»si4crablc  aUnja  la  V^pipc 
♦tselfp  having  t»to?P  ft  cor>$idenrf5le  nw^bef  pf  ve§jel?,,an4  raA^ed  th?  cow^ 
i?f  Istria,  Tbe  pontes;  w^is  sfeort/  a»4  ^f^  ¥^  the  total  aiscpfpfituxc  o^ 
%hc  l^UfT,    tb#  gr^eater  Pf^r):  of  who^  flcpt  ^va^  cit^gr  ^n^,  Iwnt,  pr  dc- 

Thrfe  y«r3  «i^iw  th^.ey^m  ip«W«>tjlp>i^,  ithai?»!|>p  Q^ftocsc  a4Bufpl  W 
l^<:9n«plpt?  r#vwig?,  l»vin^4pf«itQ4  Pl^yi^kSprffm  .?^iy^J^^»ryt  who  wa$ 
bimjetf,  aceor4i«g  tg  Si^WiiG^si,  t»ki?n  3)risaiiejf,  t9gptjbpr  ^vith  fiv?  thousand  of 
t»s  s^meaj  aod  a  pr<¥Orti<w»t^  liwpj^r  <>f  g^^^  ejiclusive  of  t\y^)r  whiclf 
jYCfp  wwk  in  th«i  acfioa.  So  #«»dfui  a^d  j»^p?fw>*ly  depisive  pf  tfi9  l*^  •f 
th»  wiir,.W)as  thi3  id#sast<tr,  jiiat  ^  Venice,  9a  rtjQc^yiug  the  firp^t  inteJlig€(QCc, 
!i/as  in  thff  ut»(»t  c»p«|ternarion^  wH^ug  lo*R.b?ing  a«>;^eiMlQd  from  thp  yicr 
t0ry  tba[n;e»ther  aa  v^^E^edi^ta  fMg^^  pr  At  loast  ao  Attempt  towanls  forowig 
aoci  but  theae  fears  nirere.aoou  4i^pf}I«d  by  i^e  agoeotbk  iofcnnatioa  that 
Doria  had  returned  home.  Assiduity  and  exertion  then  took  place  pf  despair  < 
a  formidable  fleet  was  built  and  armed  with  almost  incredible  dispatch ;  besides 
which,  they  contrived  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  by  en- 
tering into  a  treaty  with  the  King  of  Bohemia,  who  immediately  marched  a 
powerful  army  into  the  heart  of  Visconti's  dominions.  Internal  feuds  and 
conspiracies,  added  to  the  experience  that  war,  however  successful  in  its  event, 
proved  injurious  even  to  the  victors,  inclined  the  Venetians  to  embrace  terms 
of  accommodation,  which  their  rivals,  still  more  distressed  than  themselves, 
thought.it  expedient  to  propose.  The  mutual  release  of  prisoners  took  place, 
and  the  utmost  joy  was  manifested  on  both  sides  at  the  return  of  tran* 
quillity.  Still,  however,  the  animosity  was  not  removed,  though  the  means 
of  continuing  it  were  weakened,  and  friendship  could  not  be  said  to  be  re* 
stored,  although  the  contest,  after  a  furious  continuance  of  many  years,  appeared 
to  have  in  great  measure  abated. 

A  war  with  Candia,  which  had  rebelled,  commenced  about  the  year  1362, 
and  stands  as  the  next  subsequent  proof  of  the  necessity,  under  which  the  republic 
laboured,  of  equipping  a  fleet.  It  amounted  to  forty  sail,  including  gallies  and 
ships ;  but  notwithstandmg  the  force  of  this  armament,  four  years  elapsed  ere 
the  revolters  were  completely  quelled,  and  the  island  again  returned  to  its 
allegiance.  This  disturbance  was  scarcely  compromised,  ere  a  second  commo- 
tion of  a  similar  nature  took  place  in  Istria.  The  facts  which  led  to  it  stand 
as  the  strongest  proof  of  that  heighf  to  which  the  state  of  Venice  carried  ita 
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pretensions  of  sovereignty  over  the  distant  colonies.  Certain  duties  were  im- 
posed on  their  trade,  and  in  order  to  enforce  the  payment,  however  grievous  it 
might  prove,  armed  gallies  were  constantly  stationed  in  particular  places,  where 
they  were  considered  as  necessary,  for  the  prevention  of  any  evasion  with  respect 
to  them.  The  Istrians,  considering  these  imposts  not  merely  as  oppressive,  but 
ruinous,  destroyed  one  of  the  guard  vessels,  or  gallies,  employed  for  the  purpose 
just  stated,  but  not  satisfied  with  this  outrage,  they  also  pulled  down  the  Vene« 
tian  flag.  A  force  considered  as  sufficient  for  the  purpose  being  sent  against 
the  revolters  by  the  senate,  the  former  solicited  the  protection  rf  the  Duke  of 
Austria  :  the  contest,  however,  owing  to  the  situation  of  the  ally,  and  the  cod* 
dition  of  the  revolters,  was  almost  entirely  military.  It  continued  till  the  yeaf 
1377,  and  then  ended,  as  generally  has  proved  the  case  in  all  contests  of  the 
same  nature,  in  the  unqualified  surrender  of  the  principals,  and  the  submissioa 
of  their  allies  to  such  terms  as  their  iotpolitic  and  impertinent  interference 
seemed  to  require. 
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CHAPTER  THE  SIXTEENTH. 

Insignificant  State  of  the  Genoese  previous  to  the  Tenth  Century — rapid  Advance^ 
ment  of  their  Consequence  after  that  Time — their  If^ars  with  the  Pisans — Con- 
federacy formed  with  the  same  People  againsi  the  Moors — the  Genoese  enter  into 
the  Views  of  the  Crusaders^  and  furnish  them  with  Vessels  for  Hire — ^Description 
ef  their  Shipping — the  Exertions^  of  Genoa  compared  with  those  of  Venice — the 
inert  Disposition  of  Prance  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  Centuries  to  Maritime 
Affairs^ — //  embraces  the  Custom  of  hiring  Vessels  from  the  Genoese — Inferences 
drawn  in  respect  to  the  considerable  Size  of  the  Ships  employed  in  the  Service  of 
King  Philip  duringa  Part  of  the  Fourteenth  Century — Cause  of  the  Rejection  of 
Gallies  in  the  Atlantic^,  and  the  Reasons  which  operated  to,  promote  the  Use  of 
Carracks^  or  Ships — Account  of  the  James  of  Dieppe  captured  by  the  EarlofHun^ 
tingdon — the  total  Discomfiture  of  the  French  Fleet  by  that  of  England  which 
King  Edward  himself  commanded  in  Person — Philip  meditates  the  Invasion  of 
England^  but  the  Attempt  is  frustrated  by  the  previous  Expedition  of  Edward— * 
fallen  Statt  of  the  French  Marine  subsequent  to  the  Battle  of  Cressy — Naval 
Power  of  Spain  whendivided  into  the  Kingdoms  ofArragon  and  Castile — Strength 
of  the  Arragonian  Marine — Attack  made  by  it  on  the  Island  of  Sicily — Defeat  of 
the  Neapolitan  Fleet  by  Roger  de  Lauria — Reduction  of  the  Tunisians — Conse* 
queue e  of  Ahragon^  and  the  various  Successes  of  its  Fleet — Insignificance  of  the 
C as  till  an  Navy  tiir the  Thirteenth  Century — Discomfiture  of  the  Moors — Mari^ 
time  History  of  Portugal j  of  the  Neapolitnns^  Saracens ^  Danes j  Russians^  and 
Swedes— 'Account' of  the  Hanse  Towns — Naval  Events  in  the  Maritime  History, 
of  England  J  from  the  Conquest  ^  to  the  Death  of  Edward  the  Third — State  andi 
Prxictice  of  Marine  Architecture  at  that  Time.. 

THE  history  of  the  Genoese  has,  through  necessity,  become  much  involved  and^ 
interwoven  with  that  of  the  Venetians,  as  will  frequently  prove  the  case 
with  respect  to  other  countries,  between  which  such  a  frequent  state  of  warfare 
has  subsisted^  as  almost  to  render  any  separate  account  unnecessary.  It  would  be 
immaterial  to  the^ present  purpose  to^tate  any  particulars  relative  to  the  origin, 
or  ancient  history  of  this*  city,  even  though  it  were  nott  improper  on  thescor^ 
of  chronological  arrangement*  Suffice  it  to  state  briefly,  that  Genoa,  after  fol- 
towing  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  felling  under  the  dominion  of  various 
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invaders,  some  of  whom  captured  Rome  herself,  once  the  pretended  mistress 
of  the  world,  was,  with  its  surrounding  territory,  erected  by  Charles  the  Great 
into  a  marquisate,  and  afterwards  formed  into  a  republic  about  the  middle  of 
the  tenth  century.  In  less  than  an  hundred  years  after  that  time,  it  had,  from 
the  humblest  origin,  acquired  no  inconsiderable  share  of  commerce «  the  vessels 
by  which  it  was  carried  on  being,  according  to  the  pustom  of  the  Venetians, 
and  other  nations,  alike  fitted  for  mercantile,  and  warlike  purposes.  So  early 
as  the  begimiin^  of  the  eleventh  century^  they  were  invited  by  the  Pisans,  their 
neighbours,  to  join  in  an  enterprise  against  the  Moors,  who  had  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  island  of  Sardinia*  \^ry  little  information  pf  this  enter- 
prise has  been  transmitted  down  to  the  present  time,  but  the  confederates  not 
long  afterwar<ls  disagreeing,  a  most  destructive  war  took  place  between  them, 
which  raged  with  the  utmost  violence  during  the  space  of  eighteen  years,  and 
had  nearly  been  productive  of  ruin  to  both  republics.  Peace  and  amity  being 
at  length  restwed  between  jkhe  contending  states  through  the  mediation  of  the 
pope,  they  again  joined  their  arms  against  the  infidels  in  Africa.  Success,  in 
the  most  unlimited  sense,  accompanied  the  undertaking ;  and  the  spirit  of  cru« 
sading,  which  broke  out  in  almost  every  christian  country  in  Europe,  soon 
after  that  time  contributed  very  highly  to  nurse,  and  improve  the  growing  con- 
sequence of  the  Genoese. 

The  conduct  of  this  people  strongly  resembled  what  that  of  the  Hdlanders, 
in  all  probability,  would  have  been,  had  the  latter  then  existed  as  a  flourishing 
nation,  and  been  placed  in  the  same  situation  as  the  former  were.  Bearing 
little  or  no  part  themselves  in  the  crusades,  they  had  the  ingenuity  to  convert  the 
general  mania  to  their  own  advantage.  Their  vessels  were  constantly  employed 
as  transports  for  the  conveyance  of  troops,  or  as  storeships  in  attending  the  armies 
of  other  nations  from  one  part  of  the  coast  to  another ;  so  that  while  their 
employers  were  lavishing  their  wealth  and  strength,  impoverishing  their  native 
country,  and  draining  it  of  its  best  support,  the  Genoese  reaped  every  advants^e 
that  could  be  derived  from  the  most  perfect  state  of  quietude,  and  uninterrupted 
tranquillity.  Not  that  they  could  be  charged  with  merely  looking  on  the 
flames  of  war,  without  attempting  to  cherish  them,  but  the  assistance  they 
afforded  was  rather  to  be  considered  as  fanning  a  fire  which  they  feared  should 
be  extinguished,  than  as  throwing  into  it  tlmt  species  of  combustible  which  they 
possessed,  and  which  appeared  likely  to  extinguish  it  by  the  suddenness  of  its  ex* 
plosion^  They  distinguished  themsdves,  however,  very  considerably  at  the  siege 
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of  Jertisalcm,  a  species  of  scrvicse  in  which  thejr  were  conmiered  to  be 'partial- 
larlj  well  versed^  being  tiniversallj  esteemed  as  the  ablest  engineers  in  the 
world.  The  na^  force  employed  by  them  varied,  according  to  circumstances^ 
ftom  twenty  to  forty  gallies ;  but  even  the  lowest  of  tho^e  numbers  fully  proves 
them  to  have  acquired  maritime  strength  with  greater  rapidity  than  even  the 
VenetiAiis  themselves.  It  Were  nninteresting  and  irrelevant  to  the  present 
purpose,  to  enter  into  any  more  enlerged  detail  of  the  different  encounters  which 
took  place  either  while  they  were  employed  in  this  line  of  service,  or  in  their 
wars  with  the  Pisans,  whose  tranquillity  they  never  failed  to  disturb,  till  they 
had  annihilated  their  power,  and  consequence  as  a  maritime  slate.  Thck  wars 
with  the  Venetians  haVe  been  already  recounted,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  add 
zny  thing  farther  to  that  report  than  tty  observe,  that  tvca  in  the  early  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  Genoa,  in  imitation  of  Venice,  boasted  of  its  ships^ 
being  vessels  (on  which  that  appellation  was  conferred)  of  superior  size,  and 
different  form  frOm  gallies  ;  and  indeed  if  the  political  weight  and  fbrce  of  eacb 
republic  be  weighed  and  compsw^ed  together,  it  will  be  very  evident,  allowing 
for  the  superior  length  of  time  which  Venice  required  ere  she  rose  into  public 
notice,  that  the  exertions  of  the  Genoese  were  by  far  the  ntiost  rapid,  and  extent- 
sive  of  the  two. 

France,  whose  dominions,  and  consequently  whose  strength,  might  have  enav 
bled  her  to  become  superior  to  both  the  states  last  mentioned,  even  though  the 
whole  of  both  their  marines  had  been  united,  followed  at  very  humble  distance.^ 
Her  force  was  entirely  military,  and  a  greater  proof  of  this  truth  need  not  he- 
adduced  than  the  march  undertaken  by  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France 
over  land  to  ConstantinopJe,  ia  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  when^  the 
transport  by  sea  would  have  been  so  much  more  easy  and  expeditious,  had  they 
possessed  any  possible  means  of  using  that  species  of  conveyance..  No  mention 
indeed,  whatever,  is  made  m-  history  of  any  naval  armament  belonging  to  France 
till  after  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  Philip,  who  then 
reigned,  attacked  by  land  the  count  of  Flanders  with  a  numerous  army,  while 
what  was  called  a  naval  armament  repaired  to  the  port  of  Dam,  in  order  to 
assbt  at  the  siege  of  Ghent.  Of  the  individual  force  of  the  vessels  com- 
posing this  fleet,  it  is  as  impossible  to  speak,  as  it  is  to  believe  implicitly  the 
account  of  their  numbers.  In  respect  to  the  total,  cotemporary  as  well  as  sub^ 
sequent  authors  arc  rather  at  variance,  but  if  any  estimate  ♦  can  be  formed  from. 

*  The  Englibh  chronicle  writers  inert,  it  consisted,  of  sereoteen  hundred  sail. 
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the  quantity  of  those  which  were  captured,  or  destroyed,  it  must  have  bcea 
rimmense,  since  John,  Jcing  of  England,  is  reported  to  have  captured  three  hun- 
dred of  the  ships,  which  were  laden  with  various  military  stores  intended  for  the 
^campaign,  ami  after  sinking  an  hundred  more,  to  have  blocked  up  the  whole 
remainder  in  the  haven,  or  port*  In  the  ensuing  year,  Philip,  whose  armament 
either  by  the  foregoiog  disasters,  or  by  the  enlarged  individual  consequence  of  the 
^vessels  which  coniposed  it,  had  become  reduced  to  seven  hundred  vessels,  invaded 
England,,  but  though  in  some  degree  successful  at  the  commencement  of  the 
expeditions  little  progress,  or  subsequent  advantage  was  made  of  it.  Three 
years  afterwards,  a  fleet  consisting  of  fourscore  French  (as  they  are  stiled)  ships, 
were  attacked  by  one  half  that  number  belonging  to  England,  and  were  totally 
defeated,  the  greater  part  being  sunk  or  taken ;  a  discomfiture  which  seemed 
to  haye  quieted  all  similar  enterprises,  on  the  part  of  France,  for  many 
years. 

;  In  the  middle  of  Ae  thirteenth  century,  however,  Lewis,  then  king  of 
France,  having  entered,  with  the  greatest  ztal,  into  the  views  of  the  crusaders, 
is  said  to  have  collected  a  force  consisting  of  no  less  than  eighteen  hundred 
3^cssels,  but  these  were  merely  transports,  no  service  having  been  effected  by 
them  whatever,  and  the  whole  campaign  ending  most  inauspiciously  in  the 
total  discomfiture  of  the  army,  and  the  capture  of  the  king  himself*  No  for* 
ther  particular  mention  is  made  of  any  French  naval  force,  till  some  time  after 
the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century*  In  1339^  a  fleet  fitted  out  by 
kitig  Philip,  or,  to  speak  much  nearer  the  truths  hired,  at  least  the  greater  part 
of  it,  from  the  Genoese,  attacked  the  town  of  Southampton.  Ancient  report 
makes  this  armament  to  have  consisted  of  fifty  gallies,  and  though  the  attempt 
was  unfortunate,  Philip  appeared  to  feel  his  desire  of  becoming  a  maritime 
potentate  rather  encreased  than  abated.  New  exertions  were  more  productive 
<>f  success,  for  tere  the  conclusion  of  the  year,  a  squadron  consisting  of  thirteen 
French  ships,  falling  in  with  five  belonging  to  the  English,  captured  two,  which 
were  the  largest,  and,  as  it  appears,  both  of  them  what  were  called  royal  shif  s. 
Some  estimate  may  he  formed  of  the  size  and  force  of  them,  far  as  the  term 
force  can  be  understood  to  be  implied  solely  by  the  numbers  of  the  crews,  from 
that  of  the  persons  who  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  the  encounter,  which  con- 
tinued for  nine  hours.  Six  hundred  men  were  killed  on  both  sides ;  and  recent 
encounters  have  taken  place  within  the  space  of  a  few  years,  where  though  an 
equal  number  of  ships,  mounting  on  an  average  seventy*four  guns  each,  have 
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been  engaged  for  nearly  the  same  space  of  time,  the  slaughter,  though  consi- 
dered great,  has  scarcely  been  superior.  The  conclusion  is  obvious  ;  for  though  it 
can  by  no  means  be  rationally  supposed,  that  the  vessels  in  question  equalled, 
either  in  burthen,  or  the  numbers  of  their  crews,  modern  ships  of  the  third 
rate,  yet  they  certainly  had  become  considerably  augmented,  in  respect  to 
diinensions  and  size,  beyond  the  gallies  then  employed  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  new  system  was  evidently  introduced  by  the  Genoese,  and  very  soon 
became  generally  adopted  in  all  wars  on  the  Atlantic,    on  account  of   its 
superior  convenience  and  safety,    in  respect  to  navigation,   when  compared 
with  that  of  the  milder  climates.     The  defeat  which  England  had  sustained, 
was  sufficiently  avenged  before  the  conclusion  of  the  year  ;  for  a  squadron  fitted 
out  by  the  Cinque  Ports  attacked  the  port  of  BuUogne*,  which  having  entered, 
they  set  iire  to  and  destroyed  nineteen  gallies,  four  large  ships j  and  twenty  of 
inferior  rate :  these  appellative  distinctions  serve  very  materially  to  elucidate 
and  point  out  the  different  classes  into  which  the  practice  of  Marine  Architec- 
ture was  at  this  time  divided.     In  1340,  the  contention  between  France  and 
England  appeared  to  have  reached  the  utmost  height  to  which  the  exertions  of 
both  countries  were  capable  of  carrying  it.     Edward  the  Third  appeared  at  set 
in  person  at  the  head  of  his  own  fleet,  while  that  of  Philip  seems,  Irom  th^ 
magnitude  and  consequence  of  the  ships  themselves,  to  have  been  in  every  way 
suitable  to  the  power  of  a  mighty  prince,  resolutely  bent  on  overcoming  his  ad- 
versaries,  if  the  ostensible  strength  of  the  force  opposed  to  them  could  be  capable 
of  effecting  their  downfall*     The  French  armament  is  stated  to  have  amounted 
to  four  hundred  vessels,  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  which  were  large  ships. 
The  force  of  them  may  be  in  some  measure  conceived  from  the  particular  de- 
scription given  of  one  named  the  James  of  Dieppe,  captured  by  the  earl  of 
Huntingdon  after  a  long  and  desperate  %ht,  and  on  board  which  four  hundred 
persons  were  found  slain  at  the  time  of  its  surrender.     In  respect  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  whole  fleet  taken  in  the  aggregate,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  say  more 
than  that  the  French  are  reported  to  have  had  the  almost  incredible  number  of 
thirty  thousand  men  slain  in  the  dreadful  conflict.     Some  authors  dimijiish  this 
number  one  third ;  but  even  that,  according  to  the  modern  conception  of  navaj 
slaughter,  appears  to  exceed  easy  belief.  The  fatal  blow  ♦  which  the  French  navy 
thus  experienced,  as  well  on  its  own  part,  as  that  of  its  mercenaries,  prevented 

*  Two  hundred  y«s«c1s  arc  said  to  have  been  capturej. 
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any  fkrther  display  of  naval  force  till  the  year  1345.  During  this  interval^ 
their  vessels,  whenever  they  ventured  out  to  sea,  were,  generally  speaking, 
hunted  down  and  captured  by  the  English,  who  roved  undisputed  masters  of  tht 
sea  along  the  whole  of  the  French  coast,  frbnting  the  Atlantic. 

Wearied,  however,  with  this  long  and  ignominious  restraint,  Philip  at  length 
resolved  to  attempt  the  invasion  of  England,  in  order  to  try  if,  by  transferring 
the  scene  of  war  into  the  country  of  his  antagonist,  he  could  possibly  compel 
the  recall  of  those  hornets  which  tormented  him  daily.  To  this  end,  he  not  only 
used  every  possible  exertion  in  augmentation  of  the  navy  of  France  itself,  but 
adopted  those  means  before  practised,  and  which  were  still  more  effectual,  o€ 
hiring  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  lai^est  vessels  or  ships,  that  could  be 
procured,  from  the  Genoese.  The  assemblage  of  the  naval  as  well  as  military 
force  was  very  nearly  completed,  when  the  vigilance  of  Edward  frustrated  the 
whole  plan.  Pliilip  was  under  the  necessity  of  bending  his  whole  attention  to 
the  protection  of  his  own  kingdom,  which  was  itself  invaded  by  the  king  of 
England  hi  person.  John,  who  succeeded  to  Philip,  was  still  more  unfortunate 
than  his  predecessor  had  been.  He  was  not  only  taken  prisoner  by  the  English 
at  the  fatal  battle  of  Cressy,  and  his  country  subsequently  ravaged  by  a  despe- 
rate banditti,  but  its  finances  so  completely  ruined  by  these  and  other  events^ 
that  it  was  in  no  situation  whatever  to  make  any  naval  exertions  during  the 
remainder  of  his  own  reign,  or  that  of  Charles  the  Foijrth,  who  succeeded  him,, 
and  died  about  the  year  1380. 

Spain,  comprising  the  kingdoms  of  Arragoti  and  Castile,  which  became  united 
under  one  government  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth -century,  shewed  no  par^ 
ticular  attachment  to  naval  pursuits  till  many  years  subsequent  to  the  Normaa 
tonquest  of  England  had  passed  away.     Arragon  exhibited  the  first  ^fimmple^ 
Wing  early  in  the  twelfth  century  began  to  establish  a  naval  force,,  which  grew 
by  degrees  into  such  consequence,  that  about  the  year  1 148,  its  aid  was  si:rficited 
by  the  emperor  to  join  in  the  siege  of  Almeria,  then  in  the  poijsession  of  the  Moors^ 
which  he  proposed  to  attack  with  his  army  on  tJie  land  side,  while  the  Arragoniaa 
fleet  should  press  it  on  that  of  the  sea.  The  capture  of  the  port  which  had  affi)rded 
«  constant  refuge  to  a  numerous  fleet  <if  Moorish  corsairs,  proved  the  reward  of 
the  enterprise.    Little  mention,  however,  is  made  of  the  Arragonian  navy  for  the 
*pace  of  twenty  years  afterwards,  till  the  crusading  mania  having  extended  thi- 
ther, as  it  had  before  done  over  nearly  all  Europe,  the  king  collected  a  numerous 
body  of  the  best  troops  in  his  kingdom,  which  he  embarked  on  board  a  sufficient 
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number  of  transports,  and  proceeded  with  them  to  the  holy  laud ;  their  escort  con- 
sisting of  a  squadron  of  thirty  vessels  armed  solely  for  war,  which  are  distinguished 
by  the  appellation  of  large  ships*  The  whde  expedition  was  rendered  abortive  by 
a  storm,  which  dispersed  the  whole  fleet.  No  subsequent  notice  is  taken  of  the 
employment  of  any  Arragonian  fleet  till  the  year  1281,  when  Don  Pedro,  who 
then  reigned,  drew  together  a  fleet  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels,  in- 
tended for  the  assault  of  the  island  of  Sicily*  Nor  was  this  the  whole  of  the 
force  belonging  to  that  kingdom,  a  suflScient  naval  strength  being  left  behind, 
which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  afterwards,  defeated  in  a  naval  encounter 
the  fleet  of  Charles,  king  of  Napla*  The  naval  consequence  of  this  prince 
extended  still  farther,  since  hbtorians  remark,  that  his  good  fortune  by  land» 
which  was  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  had  been  far  exceeded  by  his  maritime 
successes.  The  following  instance  is  adduced  in  proof:  a  squadron  consisting 
of  forty  galUes,  commanded  by  Roger  de  l^uria,  being  employed  on  a  cruise 
ofl^the  port  of  Naples ;  Charles,  surnamed  the  Lame,  prince  of  Salerno,  and  son 
to  Charles,  king  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  who  was  then  admiral  of  his  father*s 
fleet,  disdaining  the  insult  incurred  by  sufferiiig  the  ships  of  the  enemy  to  parade 
off  the  principal  port  in  all  the  dominions,  put  out  to  sea  at  the  head  of  seventy 
gallies,  well  and  completely  armed.  The  fight  is  said  to  have  been  long,  bloodyi 
and  obstinately  contested,  and  the  event  of  it  singularly  extraordinary:  the 
Arragonians  not  only  having  obtained  a  complete  victory,  but  having  captured 
one  galley  more  in  number  from  the  Neapolitans  than  that  of  their  own  fleet. 
Among  the  captives  was  the  prince  of  Salerno  himself.  The  conquest  of 
Malta  had  preceded  the  victory  just  mentioned,  and  the  repeated  discomfiture 
of  the  inconsiderable  armaments  which  the  French,  in  spite  as  it  were  of  their 
own  attachment  to  military  pursuits,  contrived  to  send  into  the  Mediterranean, 
completed  the  triumph  of  this  fortunate  noonarch. 

It  were  of  little  consequence  to  give  gny  detail  of  the  perpetual  feuds  and  con* 
tests  that  were  continually  taking  place  between  the  Afragonians^  the  Neapo- 
litans, and  other  states  of  greater  and  inferior  consequence,  whose  territories 
were  washed  by  the  Mediterranean.  Su^lce  it  to  say,  that  not  long  after  the 
commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  people  of  Tunis  having  com- 
ttiittcd  divers  acts  of  piratical  depredation,  were  attacked,  and  in  the  most  sum- 
mary manner  compelled  to  submission,  which  was  not  accepted  but  with  the  con- 
dition of  an  annual  tribute  annexed  to  it.  In  short,  the  Arragonian  alliance 
was  unceasingly  courted  by  all  the  neighbouring  maritime   states,    not  ex- 
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cepting  the  Venetians  themselves.  If  the  successes  were  not  crowned  with 
the  most  splendid  advantages,  the  services  were  faithful,  and  the  friendship  not 
inauspicious.  In  conjunction  with  the  fleet  of  Venice,  Arragon  had  the  glory 
of  obtaining  one  of  the  most  splendid  victories  over  the  Genoese  that  stands 
recorded  in  history :  the  latter  having  had  eight  thousand  of  her  best  seamen 
and  officers  killed,  among  whom  were  a  considerable  number  of  the  principal 
nobility,  together  with  thirty-three  gallies,  and  upwards  of  three  thousand  men 
taken  prisoners ;  while  the  loss  on  the  part  of  the  victors  amounted  to  no  more 
than  three  hundred  and  fifty  men  killed,  with  two  thousand  wounded.  In 
^353^  the  navy  of  this  people  had  received  the  most  extraordinary  augmenta- 
tion, one  armament  alone,  collected  for  the  purpose  of  invading  the  island  of 
Sardinia,  having  consisted  of  twenty-one  capital  ships,  one  hundred  gallies,  and 
a  number  of  transports  sufficient  for  the  conveyance  of  fifteen  hundred  horse, 
and  ten  thousand  foot.  In  fine,  without  displaying  any  ostentation  of  its  con- 
sequence and  might,  the  Arragonian  navy  was  respected  and  feared.  Without 
oppressing  or  even  threatening  the  neighbouring  states,  it  maintained  its  own 
independance  ;  and  although  the  extent  to  which  it  became,  without  any  am- 
bitious views,  augmented  in  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  century,  would  have 
warranted,  in  a  nation  possessing  different  sentiments,  a  claim  or  competition 
in  the  commercial  advantages  which  were  almost  entirely  engrossed  by  the 
Genoese  and  Venetians  ;  yet  the  people  rested  patiently  contented  with  the 
internal  productions  and  treasures  peculiar  to  their  own  country,  without 
coveting  those  of  others,  or  deluging  the  sea  with  blood,  in  the  precarious 
hope  of  extending  their  transmarine  dominion. 

The  inhabitants  of  Castile  were  far  more  confined  in  their  nautical  pur- 
^its..  The  first  mention  made  of  any  naval  power  possessed  by  them  is  in  the 
year  1114,  when  the  archbishop  of  Compostella  fitted  out  some  gallics,  which 
appear  to  have  been  his  own  private  property,  against  the  Moorish  pirates. 
Nothing  farther  is  said  of  the  Castiliau  navy  till  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  Don  Ferdinand  formed  the  sudden  resolution  of  erecting  himself 
into  a  maritime  potentate,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  himself  more  formidable 
to  the  Moors,  with  whom  he  was  then  at  war.  A  foreigner  of  note  and  repu- 
tation, as  appears  from  his  name,  an  Italian  named  Raymond  Boniface,  was 
both  the  builder  and  the  admiral.  The  armanokcnt  consisted  entirely  of  ships, 
of  which  thirteen  were  of  the  first  rate  or  dimensions  then  in  use,  exclusive  of 
several  inferior  in  consequence.     The  siege  of  Seville  was  entered  upon,  and 
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ihe  fleet  of  Boniface^  blocking  up  the  port  so  closely  as  to  prevent  any  succour 
from  the  Moors,  the  devoted  city  was  soon  reduced  to  such  extreaiity  as  to  be 
compelled  to  surrender.  Success,  as  generally  proves  the  case  both  in  public 
and  private  affiiirs,  proved  the  stimulus  to  greater  enterprises.  An  augmenta-* 
tion  of  the  marine  was  resolved  on,  and  no  less  an  expedition  than  the  invasion 
of  Africa  itself  was  meditated.  The  Moors  were  not  dismayed,  but  advancing 
with  their  fleet  to  meet  Don  Raymond,  instead  of  watting  for  his  attack,  were 
defeated  with  considerable  loss.  The  death  of  Ferdinand  soon  after  this  vie- 
tory,  put  a  stop  to  any  farther  naval  preparations  for  some  years  ;  nor  is  men- 
tion made  of  any  other  attempt  till  the  year  1273,  when  the  infant,  Doi> 
Sancho,  is  said  to  have  equipped  a  stout  fleet  at  Seville,  through  the  means  of 
which  he  so  alarmed  the  king  of  Morocco,  that  he  retired  in  dismay,  and  for* 
tified  himself  in  Algesrras,  which  was  not  long  afterwards  blocked  up  by  the 
Castilian  ships,.  This  success  was,  however,  but  short  lived;  mismanage- 
ment in  civil  matters,  and  ill  judged  parsimony,  ruined  the  fleet,  which,  whew 
in  its  reduced  state,  was  attacked  and  totally  discomfited  by  the  Moors.  No 
naval  force  belonging  to  the  Castilians  appeared  at  sea  for  nearly  ten  years 
after  this,  notwithstanding  a  constant  and  uninterrupted  state  of  warfare 
subsisted  with  the  Moors  i  but  the  Genoese  having  entered  into  alliance  with 
them,  and  sent  a  squadron  to  their  assistance,  they  again  triumphed  over  their 
enemies,  whose  naval  power  they  almost  totally  ruined.  The  sight  of  the 
confederate  fleet  parading  the  streights  of  Gibraltar,  to  the  number  of  more 
than  one  hundred  sail,  produced  a  disposition  £br  peace  on  the  part  of  the 
sdvereign  of  Morocco,  as  well  as  Grenada.  It  was  concluded,  without  delay, 
but  proved  of  no  long  continuance ;  and  a  second  alliance  with  the  Genoese,, 
on  the  reconunencenient  of  warfare,  was  productive  of  the  same  good  fortune 
with  the  former. 

All  naval  pursuits  appear  to  have  been  relinquisfaed  for  many  years  after  the 
event  last  mentioned;  since,  till  the  year  1337,  ^^  subsequent  mention  is  made  of 
^  Castilian  fleet  being  equipped :  it  then  proved  completely  victorious  over  the 
Portuguese,  against  whom  it  was  employed..  The  dispute  terminated  soon  after- 
wards, and  the  kings  of  Portugal  and  Castile  united  their  arms  against  the 
Moors.  The  magnitude  of  the  preparations  made  ty  the  infidels,  appeared* 
ijideed  to  demand  more  than  ordinary  exertions,  for  their  naval  force  consisted. 
0/  thirty  gallies,  and  two  hundred  vessels  of  different  descriptions.     The  navyi 
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of  Castile  was,  however,  dreadfully  on  the  decline.  AU  the  force  that  could 
be  collected  to  oppose  the  enemy  amounted  to  no  more  than  six  ships  and 
twenty'-seven  gallies.  To  have  attempted  a  contest  with  such  a  fearfbl  dis* 
proportion  of  force,  would  haye  been  an  act  of  the  most  unpardonable  rashness. 
The  Moors  passed  unmolested  ♦.  Tarefa  was  immediately  besieged ;  but 
when  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity  of  distress,  in  consequenct;  of  the  disper* 
sion  of  the  Christian  fleet,  it  was  preserved  from  surrender  by  the  unexpected 
and  glorious  victory  of  Saluda.  The  enemy,  however,  was  not  subdued.  The 
king  of  Morocco  renewed  his  preparations  and  equipments,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  in  1341  ;  but  the  destruction  of  twelve  gallics  belonging  to  him  by  a  Cas- 
tilian  squadron,  commanded  by  the  Spanish  admiral  £)e  Boccanegro,  proved 
only  the  immediate  forenwner  of  the  total  defeat  of  the  Moorish  fleet  by  the 
combined  force  of  Castile  and  Portugal.  The  victory  just  mentioned  put  a  final 
period  to  all  naval  equipments  on  the  part  of  Morocco  for  many  years,  and  by 
consequence  to  those  of  Castile  also. 

The  history  of  Portugal  follows  in  natural  order  and  succession  to  that  of 
Arragon  and  Castile,  but  the  former  appears  to  have  possessed  no  naval  force  till 
the  twelfth  century  drew  near  to  a  close,  and  even  then  it  consisted  of  nothing 
more  than  a  very  inconsiderable  squadron  of  gallies,  which  joined  the  English 
in  an  attack  on  the  city  of  Silves,  in  Algarve.  The  conquest  itself,  which 
was  made  without  difliculty,  was  very  trifling,  nor  did  it  remain  long  in  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors,  being  recovered  by  the  Moors  two  years  afterwards, 
and  again  restored  to  the  Portuguese  by  an  occurrence  similar  to  the  former, 
the  arrival  and  assistance  of  a  fleet  of  Flemish  and  German  ships,  which  were 
casually  on  their  voyage  to  some  other  country.  The  disposition  of  this 
country  appears  to  have  been  at  this  time  totally  military,  for  except  in  the 
instance  of  the  alliance  with  the  Castilians,  and  the  consequent  defeat  of  the 
Moorish  fleet  by  the  combined  squadrons  of  Castile  and  Portugal,  no  particular 
mention  is  made  in  history  of  the  naval  force  of  Portugal ;  and  indeed  it  must 

•  The  cveor  was  prodocthre  of  a  voy  extmordinaiy  proof  of  the  h^  pitch  to  which  CastiHan 
^ofK>iir  k  OB  tome  oecaaipat  carried :  Donna  Elvira,  Ac  wife  of  the  adaural,  hearing  what  weak  and 
improper  judges  said,  wrote  to  ker  husband  that  his  fidelity  was  suspected,  and  tbaX  it  was  supposed 
he  had  received  a  vast  sum  of  money  to  let  the  Moors  pass.  Upon  whidi  die  admiral  having  received 
a  reinforcement  of  six  gallies,  sailed  with  so  inconsiderable  a  strength ;  and  to  wipe  off  this  imaginary 
•acrtficed  kiasctf;  indi  ibe  whole  fleet,  five  gallies  oiriy  CMcpted. 
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liavc  been  insignificant  in  the  extreme,  for  in  the  year  1372,  war  having  com-  ' 
menced  with  CastUe,  the  fleet  of  that  country  entered  the  Tagus,  and  made 
itself  master  of  the  whole  Portaguese  navy  at  one  stroke,  as  weH  ships  as  gal- 
lies,  four  of  the  latter  description  only  excepted. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  Neapolitan  history  has  been  already  given  under 
another  title,  that  of  the  Normans :  the  remainder  forms  only  a  repetition  of 
events  before  recorded  in  the  history  of  Arragon,  or  other  countries,  and  form* 
ing  a  circuitous  detail  of  victories  and  disputes,  such  as  were  common  in  the 
ootemporary  hbtories  of  all  the  neighbouring  states,  from  Venice^  the  proud 
mistress  of  the  Mediterranean,  down  to  the  most  inferior  follower  in  her  train. 
It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  that  the  Neapolitan  navy  appears  to  have  been 
almost  entirely  composed  of  gallies  :  its  force  was  proportioned  to  the  extent  of 
the  country  from  whence  it  issued,  and  the  services  on  which  it  was  employed^ 
proved  such  as  were  consonant  to  die  disputes  of  a  people  somewhat  indifferent 
to  the  advantages  of  commerce,  but  attached  with  enthusiasm  to  the  pursuit  of 
that  glory  which  is  supposed  to  result  from  victory  and  conquest. 

The  Saracens,  who  from  the  humblest  origin  acquired  ultimately  so  high  it 
political  rank  as  to  make  not  only  the  adjacent  nations,  and  the  empire  of  the 
east  itself,  but  all  Christendom  tremble,  and  though  occasionally  worsted,  ia 
the  end  overthrew  all  opposition  that  could  be  made  to  their  progress,  come 
next  in  hbtorical  rotation.  The  growth  of  this  people,  together  with  the  rapid 
<ixten5ion  of  their  faith  and  power,  might,  in  ages  fiir  remote,  excite  incredulity,, 
were  they  not  established  on  grounds  too  solid  to  be  shaken  by  scepticism.^ 
The  second  sovereign  of  the  Saracens  in  descent  from  Mahomet^  who  assumed 
the  character  of  a  prince,  or  leader,  when  at  the  head  of  no  more  than  thirty 
subjects,  subdued  Persia,  and  extended  his  levies  of  tribute  even  into  Egypt* 
Syria,,  Mesopotamia,  Chaldea,  with  a  considerable  part  of  the  African  coast  as  far 
as  Tripoli  in  Barbary,  very  soon  afterwards  owed  submission  to  the  Mahometans.. 
These  people,  who  from  their  intermixture  are  frequently  confounded  witli^ 
^  and  whose  history  is  extremely  difficult  to  be  separated  from^  that  of  the  Turks,, 
under  which  appellalton,  after  a  very  few  centuries,  they  completely  inveloped 
the  Othmans,  or  Ottomans,  and  in  somte  respects  even  the  Arabs  themselves,, 
became  so  formidable  to  all  Christendom  on  account  of  the  rapid  propagation  of 
their  tenets,  and  the  means  by  which  they  effected  it,  as  to  call  forth  a  general- 
confederacy  against  them,  which,  though  entered  into  with  much  zeal,  proved 
in  the  end  unable  to  effect  that  purpose  for  which  it  was  ficst  ^et  on  foot.. 

This. 
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This  suddenly  raised  power  was,  as  before  observed,  entirely  founded  on 
military  exertions,  and  the  same  system  which  had  given  it  birth  was  pursued 
for  its  nourishment,  till  a  change  of  circumstances  of  necessity  caused  the  em- 
ployment of  a  maritime  force.  .  Some  centuries,  however,  passed  away  ere  this 
necessity  arose.     But  the  nainds  of  this  extraordinary  people  appeared  most 
peculiarly  adapted  to  such  uncommon  exertions  of  the  mind,  as  might  be  nearly 
termed  prodigies.    So  early  as  the  reign  of  Salaha'ddin,  who  was  in  the  height  of 
his  career  more  than  ten  years  before  the  conclusion  of  the  twelfth  century, 
they  possessed  ships  of  enormous  size,  and  appear  to  have  been  not  meanly 
skilled  in  naval  tactics^     Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  king  of  England,  sunk  one 
of  their  vessels  having  fifteen  hundred  men  on  board,  a  success  which  fully 
establishes  the  first  fact,  and  the  total  defeat  of  an  armada  belonging  to  the 
Franks  on  the  Red  Sea  by  a  Saracen  fleet,  fitted  out  through  the  exertions  of 
SalahaMdin's  brother,  stands  as  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  latter.     Still,  however, 
these  instances  of  energy  appear  not  as  the  natural  production  of  a  well  esta- 
blished system,  but  as  exotic  plants,  which  tended  more  to  the  pleasure  than  the 
advantage  of  the  industrious  rearer,  and  seemed  as  though  exhibited  rather  as 
proofs  of  the  height  to  which  his  art  could  extend  in  aid  of  nature,  than  as  the 
genuine  or  unforced  productions  of  herself.    Still  prejudiced  in  favour  of  military 
prowess,  the  means  which  had  raised  them  mto  c6nsequence,  the  Saracens,  the 
Ottomans,  (or  by  whatever  other  name  the  chieftains  under  whose  rule  and 
guidance  the  Mahometan  armies  acted  are  to  be  most  properly  distinguished) " 
entered  not  with  natural  avidity  into  nautical  pursuits  till  the  fury  of  the  crusaders 
had  in  great  measure  abated;  and  the  followers  of  the  pretended  prophet,  satisfied 
as  to  that  extent  of  country  where  they  had,  by  various  means,  established  hii 
Kofau  as  containing  the  tenets  of  the  true  religion,  sat  down  sufficiently  sated 
with  success,  and  acquired  sufficient  leisure  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace. 

In  the  northern  and  less  genial  latitudes,  the  science  appears  either  to  hav^e 
lain  dormant,  or  at  least  to  have  been  destitute  of  those  aids  which  are  neces- 
sary to  preserve  to  posterity  the  remembrance  of  transactions  which  have  taken 
place  beyond  the  reach  of  human  recollection,  or  at  most  of  oral  tradition. 
The  Russians  seem  to  have  been  content  with  directing  all  their  naval  efibrts, 
in  the  ages  past,  against  the  treasures  and  luxuries  of  the  Grecian  empire,  and 
in  other  respects  rested  quiet  in  their  own  country,  leaving  the  navigation  of 
the  stormy  Baltic  to  be  the  renewed  undertaking  of  subsequent  ages.  Sweden 
followed  the  example  of  its  neighbouring  country,  or  was  in  the  same  predica- 
ment 
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ment  with  respect  to  its  history,  which  is  so  enveloped  in  obscurity  and  surmise, 
as  to,  render  it  much  safer  to  be  silent,  than  to  hazard  the  doubtful  record  of 
events,  which,  if  any  trait  or  semblance  of  them  ever  really  existed,  arc  in  all 
probability  extremely  di<^torted  from  a  true  and  genuine  statement. 

Denmark,  however,  was  in  a  very  dif&rent  situation  and  rank :  the  sea  was 
open  to  it,  and  its  expeditions  could  be  undertaken  against  every  country  in  the 
.world,  Sweden  and  Russia  excepted,  without  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  en- 
countering the  inclement  navigation  of  the  boisterous  Baltic^  The  inhabitants, 
long  addicted  to  prasdatory,  or,  to  give  them  their  highest  appellation,  desultory 
.enterprises,  had  acquired  an  almost  habitual  propensity  to  nautical  pursuits,  a 
propensity  that  had  been  strongly  cherished  by  those  occasionally  great  Successes 
which  had  crowned  their  arms.  While  they  considered  England  as  open  to 
their  invasions,  an  abridgment  from  these  benefits  was  too  great  a  mortification 
to  be  patiently  submitted  to,  and  the  charms  of  plunder  outweighed  the  terrors 
which  the  military  fame  of  William  the  Norman  impressed  them  with.  Ca- 
nute, surnamed  the  Pious,  accordingly  collected  a  naval  armament  considered 
as  sufficient  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  Danish  power  in  Britain.  The 
attempt,  however,  failed ;  and  the  naval  genius  of  the  kingdom  appeared  to 
have  received  so  grievous  a  shock  at  the  disappointment,  as  rendered  it  a  work 
of  time  ere  it  could  recover  its  original  spirit. 

The  kingdom  appears  to  have  been  indebted  for  the  revival  of  its  energy  to  Eric 
the  Fourth,  and  the  fourth  sovereign  also  in  succession  from  that  Canute  who 
had  proved  so  unfortunate.  The  internal  disputes  which  had  long  distracted  the 
country,  and  indeed  almost  without  intermission  since  the  death  of  Canute  the 
Pious,  encouraged  the  northern  Vandals  to  invade  Holstein,  where,  according 
to  their  accustomed  method  of  making  war,  they  committed  the  most  barba* 
rous  enormities.  To  put  a  stop  at  once  to  this  ecourge,  Eric  drew  together  a 
fleet  amounting  to  the  enonxK)us  number  of  eleven  hundred  vessels,  and  the 
particulars  of  the  force  which  they  were  destined  to  transport,  affords,  if  to  be 
credited)  some  interesting  information  as  to  the  individual  size  and  quality  of  them* 
It  seems  pretty  clear,  that  they  were  nearly  all  of  the  same  dimensions,  as  near 
as  can  be  calculated,  about  thirty-six  feet  in  length,  without  a  deck,  which,  as 
the  voyage  was  short,  was  of  no  very  material  consequence,  and  furnished  with 
cue  mast  nearly  in  the  center,  on  which  was  hoisted  a  square  sail.  These 
particulars  appear  tolerably  well  confirmed  by  the  collateral  evidence  of  cotem- 
porary  sculpture,  or  coins,  and  other  rude  testimonies,  which,  though  vague^ 

Vol.  I.  T  t  form 
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form  the  best  evidence  that  can  now  be  collected*  On  board  each  vessel,  fbttr 
horse  soldiers,  with  their  horses,  arms,  and  accoutrements,  together  with  tea 
foot,  were  embarked ;  so  that  the  army,  which  consisted  of  the  flower  of  the 
Danish  troops,  was  considered  as  equal  to  the  task  of  coping  with  its  antago- 
nists. The  event  proved  that  this  opinion  had  not  been  hastily  or  extravagantly 
formed.  The  Vandals  were  not  only  driven  back,  and  compelled  to  submission 
in  their  own  territory,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Rugen,  who  had 
renounced  the  Christian  religion,  supported  the  Vandal  cause,  and  committed 
various  acts  of  piracy  against  the  Danes  themselves,  were  compelled  to  sur* 
render  on,  s\ich  terms  as  Eric  thought  proper  to  impose.  The  conditions  were, 
however,  ill  observed,  and  a  second  rebellion  of  the  Rugjenites  naturally  pro- 
duced a  second  punishment  similar  to  the  first. 

'  Soon  as  this  dispute  was  settled,  Eric  made  a  still  farther  augmentation  of 
his  naval  force,  and  invaded  Norway  in  favour  of  Harold.  He  succeeded  in 
placing  the  latter  on  the  throne,  but  completely  sullied  the  glory  of  his  victory 
by  the  unheard  of  cruelties  which  he  exercised  towards  the  prince  Magnus, 
whom  he  vanquished.  A  variety  of  naval  expeditions  were  at  very  short  inter- 
vals set  on  foot,  subsequent  to  this  time,  against  the  Vandals  and  others,  but 
hone  of  them  are  marked  with  sufficient  variety  to  require,  or  merit  any  parti- 
cular notice.  One  circumstance,  however,  may  stand  as  an  exception  to  so 
-summary  an  account :  the  Vandab  having  about  the  year  1 158  renewed  their 
incursions,  a  fleet  was  sent  against  them  under  the  command  of  the  iisioji  of  Ros- 
child  :  ^  that  of  his  antagonists  proving  however  superior,  and  amounting  to  no 
less  than  two  hundred  and  sixty  vessels^  which  art  denominated  stout  ships, 
the  venerable  admiral  was  under  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  a  reinforcement 
ere  he  ventured  to  attack  them.  After  some  delays  and  losses  by  tempests,  ah 
engagement  took  place,  which  proved  favourable  to  the  naval  reputation  of  the 
reverend  commander,  and  to  the  cau^e  of  Denmark,  the  Vandals  being  com- 
pletely routed.  Peace  was,  notwithstandbg  this  victory,  an  event  little  to  be 
expected  from  such  restless  spirits  as  the  Vandal  aggressors  were.  Even  the 
death  of  their  prince,  who  fell  on  a  renewal  of  the  contest,  proved  not  so  suffix 
cient  a  check  to  their  fury,  as  ensured  quietude  ;  but  .wars  werb  made,  and 
peace  cohcluded,  without  affording  any  occurrences  or  inforamtion  in  the 
smallest  degree  interesting,  and  without  the  other  countries  of  Europe  being 
concerned,  or  hot  infrequently,  perhaps^  totaUy  unacquainted  with  either  of 
those  occurrences  having  taken  placc» 
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•.  On  the  CDmmencemedt  of  the  crusades,  the  Danes  entered  into  the  cause 
«with  the^  same  degree  of  enthusiasm  that  appeared  Co  actuate  all  the  rest  of 
Christendom-  "  The  powerful  succour/*  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  "  of  Flanders^ 
Frise,  and  Denmark,  filled  near  an  hundred  vessels  ;  and  the  northern  warriors 
.were  distinguished  in  the  field  by  a  lofty  stature,  and  a  ponderous  battle-axe.** 
>[or  were  they  tenowned  only  for  their  military  prowess  and  exploits,  since  in 
ft-  note  subjoined  by  the  same  author  is  the  following  extract : — "  Northmanai, 
€t  Gothi,  et  caeteri  populi  insularum  quae  inter  occidentem  et  septentrionem 
€it8e  sunt  gentes  bellicosas  corporis  proceri  mortis  intrepidae  bipennibus  armatse, 
^vibus  rotundis  quae  Ysnachiae  dicuntur  advectae.**  **  The  Normans  (meaning 
the  Norwegian?,  or  any  other  people  inhabiting  the  northern  districts),  the 
Goths,  videlicet  the  Danes,  and  other  nations  dwelling  in  the  islands  situated 
hetween  the  west  and  north,  are  of  warlike  disposition,  of  lofty  statur?,  and 
great  intrepidity,  armed  with  double  edged  battle-axes,  or  halberts;  they  navigate 
roMrnif  that  is  to  say,  ships  infiiiitely  shorter  in  proportion  to  their  length  than 
gallies,  which  were  called  Ysnachiae.**  The  latter  part  of  this  information  is 
extremely  consequential,  as  it  points  out  very  concisely  what  i$  quaintly  termed 
the  character  of  the  yesseb  then  in  use  among  the  northern  nations,  which,  as 
hfts  been  before  remarked,  varied  in  form  from  the  gallies  f>{  the  scnithem  lati- 
tudes, from  the  certainty  of  their .  being  better  calculated  thi^^i  the  latter  to 
endure  the  shocks  of  those  more  tempestuous  sea3,  which  they  wfire  destined 
to  pass  through. 

A  statement  of  the  revenue  of  this  country,  as  it  stood  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  thirteenth  century,  exceeds  all  credibility,  though  said  to 
have  been  faithfully  extracted  from  the  parchment  register  of  Nicholas  Bilde, 
who  acted  in  the  capacity  of  steward,  or  treasurer,  to  Yaldemar  the  Second* 
If  the  account  there  given  is  to  be  believed  correct,  the  revenue  of  Denniark 
amounted  at  that  time  to  no  less  a  sum  annually  than  twenty-three  millions 
seven  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds :  a  considerable  part  yf^s  applied  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  powerful  navy,  which,  according  to  Witfnld,  a  writer  of 
that  time,  comprised  no  less  than  fourteen  hundred  ships  of  diiFerent  rates  and 
dimensions,  each  carrying  on  an  average  one  hundred  and  twenty-ope  soldiers  ; 
a  fleet  which,  as  .well  in  numbers,  as  in  the  size  of  the  vessels  individually  com- 
posing it,  i  might,  be.  considered  almost  vying  with  ^  hyperbolical  represen*^ 
tatbns  of  romance^  and  the  ^iccount  of  it  to  be  occasioned  by  the  over* 
strained  prejndice.ofaii;. heated  mind,  anxious  to  augm<mt  ia  belief  the  power 
I  T  t  a  of 
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of  his  native  country  at  the  expence  of  truth.     This  opinion  is  confirmed  by 
a  knowlegc,  that  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Denmark  became 
involved  in  various  disputes   with  the  inhabitants  of  Lubeck,  and   that  the 
latter  having  acquired  considerable   commercial   consequence,  contrived,  by 
various  intrigues,  to  gain,  such  an  ascendancy  over  the  Danes,  that  they  them- 
selves rather  imposed,  than  acceded  to  the  terms  of  accommodation.     It  were, 
nevertheless,  ridiculous  in  the  extreme  to  expect  that  a  people  so  powerful  as  the 
Danes,  without  exaggeration  certainly  wefe,  could  ever  continue,  for  a  long  space 
of  time,  in  quietude  and  tranquillity.     Their  wealth  and  consequence  naturally 
excited  the  envy  of  surrounding  nations,  and  drew  upon  them  wars,  even  though 
their  own  forbearance,  and  want  of  arrogance  in  prosperity,  caused  no  disturb* 
ance  on  their  part  against  the  peace  of  their  neighbours.     The  disputes  were 
nevertheless  of  immaterial  consequence,  that  between  Christopher  the  First  and 
the  princes  of  Holstein,  which  took  place  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  with  the  attacks  of  the  Lubec  and  Vandal  pirates  about  the  same  time, 
being  the  only  consequential  contests  which  took  place  for  more  than  one  hun- 
dred  years,  when  the  Hanse  Towns  declared  war  against  Valdemar  the  Third, 
who  then  reigned  ;  but  after  two  or  three  sharp  combats  between  squadrons, 
more  worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  the  size  of  the.  vessels  composing  them, 
than  their  numbers,  the  dispute  terminated. 

That  part  of  Germany  which  has  since  made  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  the 
maritime  history  of  the  world,  under  the  denomination  of  the  republic  of 
Holland,  had  but  recently,  as  it  were,  emerged  from  the  ocean  with  which  it 
had  been  covered.  **  Formerly  (say  historians,  treating  of  its  state  at  the  end 
of  the  ninth  century)  its  frontiers  were  more  confined  than  they  are  at  pre- 
sent.'^ It  contained,  on  the  testimony  of  John  of  Leyden,  only  four  cities 
even  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  :  these  were  Dordrecht,  Harlaem, 
Leyden,  and  Delft.  But  though  this  modern  emporium  of  commerce  during 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  in  such  a  state  of  insignifi^ 
cance  during  the  eleventh,  and  several  succeeding  periods  of  the  same  dura- 
tion, the  northern  parts  of  Europe  were  not  destitute  of  mercantile  con- 
cerns. The  Hanse  Towns  fully  supplied  the  place  of  their  successor,  which 
rose  as  they  diminished  in  consequence ;  and  their  connection  with  the  mari- 
time  history  of  the  world,  will  well  warrant  a  brief  account  of  them.  The 
appellation  of  Hans,  or  Anse,  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Geraian 
word  Ansee,  signifying  near  the  sea.     The  confederacy  or  alliance  entered 

into 
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into  between  them  was  obligatory  between  the  difiirent  contracting  parties, 
which  mutually  engaged  to  support  and  improve  the  commerce  of  each  other. 
The  city  of  Bremen  suggested  the  first  plan  of  this  society  about  the  year  1 164, 
Several  ports  situated  in  Livonia  entered  with  pleasure  and  avidity  into  the 
scheme,  but  the  names  and  numbers  of  them  arc  uncertain.  It  afterwards, 
however,  encreased  so  rapidly,  as  to  comprehend  fourscore  trading  towns ; 
a  confederacy  which  made  sovereigns  tremble  on  their  throne,  and  caused  the 
parties  in  it,  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  or  it  might  not  be  improperly 
said,  ages,  to  engross  at  least  the  Atlantic  commerce  of  the  world,  and  own  no 
rivals  in  any  other  quarter  of  it,  except  the  republics  of  Genoa,  and  of  Venice. 
Their  successes  against  the  king  of  Denmark  have  just  been  noticed :  in  after 
times  their  friendship  was  every  where  courted ;  and  their  vessels,  which  in 
magnitude  frequently  surpassed  those  of  almost  every  country  in  the  world, 
were  employed  in  the  service  of  the  most  powerftil  nations.  I'heir  policy  taught 
them,  however,  to  be  content  with  the  civil  advantages  their  unmilitary  pursuits 
afforded  them,  and  they  appeared,  on  all  occasions,  averse  to  warfare,  except 
where  the  absolute  invasion  of  their  property,  or  what  they  considered  their 
rights,  seemed  to  render  such  violence,  done  to  their  inclination,  necessary  to 
their  preservation.  Steadily  pursuing  this  system,  they  were  not  engaged  iii 
any  serious  contest  with  foreign  powers,  from  the  time  they  first  acquired  con- 
sequence, till  after  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  king  of  Den- 
mark (Valdemar  the  Third)  having  committed  some  acts  of  violence  on  the 
property  of  the  merchants,  a  general  clamoar  for  revenge  spread  like  lightening 
through  all  the  towns  which  were  members  of  the  confederacy.  The  first 
measure  taken  on  the  occasion,  *  was  that  generally  customary  in  all  similar 
cases,  the  effects  of  all  the  Danes  residing  amongst  them  were  confiscated,  a 
seizure  quickly  followed  by  a  f<Minal  declaration  of  war. 

It  is  not  a  little  surprising,  that  conrunercial  states,  particularly  republics^ 
rarely  become  involved  in  public  disputes  that  they  do  not,  by  some  means  or 
other,  contrive  to  draw  over  to  their  party,  as  active  supporters,  many  of  the 
sovereigns  and  princes  whose  territories  arc  contiguous.  So  did  the  Hanse 
Towns  in  the  war  with  Valdemar.  The  king  of  Norway,  together  with  the 
dukes  of  Holstein  and  Mecklenburg,  and  many  other  princes,  were  not  only 
their  declared  partisans  and  friends,  but  even  coodesccoded  to  become  com- 
manders of  their  fleets.  Lubec,  which  had  long  been  considered  as  the  head  or 
chief  of  the  league,  ^ed  out  an  entire  armament  at  its  own  charge^  which 

having 
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having  proceeded  to  Helsingburgi  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  that  city  by  sea, 
while  the  army  of  the  Hanse  Towns  invested  it  on  the  land  side,  was  engaged 
by  the  Danes  with  such  success,  that  six  of  the  ships  composing  it  were  cap- 
tured, and  a  still  greater  number  burnt.  The  siege  was  raised ;  and  to  finish 
the  climax,  the  commanding  officer  was  sentenced,  as  the  only  victim  that 
could  satisfy  the  fury  of  the  enraged  mob,  in  conformity  with  the  practice  of 
the  Genoese,  to  lose  his  head.  These  commercial  people  Were  not,  however, 
laverse  to  such  kind  of  warfare  as  did  not  involve  their  country  in  a  dispute. 
The  Lubeckers,  and  the  inhabitants  of  naany  other  among  what  were  termed 
the  Hanse  Towns,  entered  into  the  crusades,  and  the  plains  of  Syria  were' fre- 
quently moistened  with  the  blood  of  these  confederates*  The  Hamburghers 
also,  the  inhabitants  of  Frizeland^  and  others,  who  considering  their  apparent 
acquiescence  in  the  fashionable  rage  of  Christendom  as  materially  conducive  to 
their  mercantile  interests,  wei-e  as  ready  to  draw  their  swords  with  as  much 
seeming  earnestness  in  support  of  their  faith,  as  they  would  have  been  in  that 
of  their  property.  *      *       ! 

England,  a  term  under  which,  in  respRect  to  naval  history,  may  be  included  all 
the  districts  or  countries  into  which  the  British  isles  were  at  that  time  divided, 
gained  no  acquisition  of  nharitime  strength  from  the  gallantry  and  puissance  of 
William  the  Norman.  Like  Mahomet,,  he  wa?  a  soldier,  ,^nd  apparently  despised 
all  means,  whatever,  of  advancing  his  powet:  and  dominion,  except  by  military 
valour  and  might.  Rufus,  his  son  and  successor,  though  possessing  less  martial 
prowess,  was,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  equally  inattentive  to  maritime 
affairs,  till  roused  by  an  invasion  and  attack  made  by  the  Norwegians,  headed, 
according  to  some  authors,  by  their  prince,  but  who,  in  the  report  of  others  pre- 
tending to  be  better  informed,  is  said  to  hiave  been  of  qo  higher  coi>sequence  than  ^ 
pirate  named  Magnus.  This  fact,  if  true,  considerably  lessens  the  consequence 
and  probable  fbrce  of  the  attack,  at  the^amc  time  that  it  very  materially  dimi- 
nishes that  possessed  by  England,  which  was  une4ual  to  the' task  of  repelling  it. 
Roused  from  this  state  of  indolent  torpidity,  the  king  gave  orders  for  the 
collection  and  permanent  establishment  of  a  considerable  naval  force  ^^  but 
was  prevented  by  his  untimely  death  from  seeing  this  salutary  measure  carried 
into  execution  according,  td  his.  wishes.  Hebr^,  his  brother,  seems  to  h^e 
been  nK>re  attentive,  for  though  no  specific'  particulars  art  given  of  his  fleet, 

•  One  fleet  belongiog  to  this  prince  is  said  to  have  been  dispersed  in  a  storm.    See  Pre&ce, 
page  sxxii. 
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yet  the  Bpirk  of  crusading  which  at  the  accession  of  this  prince  had  reached  a 
formidable  height,  seems  to  have  caused  Ae  equipment  of  a  navy  vi^hich  could 
not  have  been  inconsiderable  in  numbers  or  dimensions,  having  sufficed  to  trans* 
port  seven  thousand  soldiers,  with  their  necessary  stores  and  military  engines,  to 
Joppa.     Some  judgment  may  also  b?  formed  in  respect  to  the  individual  bur- 
then of  ships  built  at  this  time,  from  the  melancholy  accident  which  befel 
William,   eldest  son  to  the  king,  and  recently  created  duke  of  Nonnandy. 
This  noble  personage  having  embarked  on  board  a  new  vessel,  built  under  his  own 
direction,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  himself  and  suite,  inconsiderately  at- 
tempted  to  outsail  that  of  the  king,  his  royal  father,  in  consequence  cf  which  it 
unfortunately  ran  so  near  to  the  shore,  that  it  struck  on  a  reef  of  rocks.     The 
boat  was  immediately  hoisted  out,  and  the  prince,  with  some  of  his  attendants^ 
might  iiavc  preserved  their  liv^s,  had  he  not  been  induced  by  fraternal  affection 
to  return,,  in  the  hope  of  preserving  his  sister.     On  this  opportunity,  so  many 
persons  crowded  in,  that  the  boat  itself  sunk,  as  well  as  the  vessel.     On  this 
dreadful  occasion,  the  whole  crew,  amounting  to  two,  or  as  some  authors  say, 
three  hundred  persons,  were  drowned,  no  one  being  'Saved  except  the  butcher, 
who,  almost  miraculously,  preserved  his  life  by  clinging  to  the  main-mast.   The 
indolence  and  neglect  of  Stephen,  the  successor  io  Henry,   may  fairly  be 
inferred  from  the  good  fortune  which  attended  an  invasion  made  on  the  northern 
coast  of  England  by  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  bastard  brother  to  thp  empress 
Maud,  whose  fleet,  though  superior  to  all  the  forqc  the  king  could  collect, 
amounted  to  no  more  than  fifty-two  smaU  vessels. 

Henry,  sou  to  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  earl  of  Anjou,  and  Maod^  the  empress, 
daughter  to  Henry  the  First,  succeeded  Stephen  as  king  of  England  by  the 
Aitle  of  Henry  the  Second.  Being  possessed  of  very  considerable  dominions  and 
territories,  independent  of  his  crown,  he  was  perhaps  a  more  powerful  prince 
than  had  ever  before  been  seated  on  the  English  throne.  He  possessed  Nor- 
mandy, Main,  Anjou,  Touraine,  and  AqtHtain,  in  his  own  right.  He  was  in 
the  prime  of  life,  being  only  twenty-eight  years  old  when  he  became  king,  and 
-was  considered  one.  of  the  Ix'avest,  as  well  as  most  accomplished  princes -in 
Europe.  All  these  circumstances  appeared  to  promise  his  realm  not  merely  an 
uninterrupted  tranquillity,  but  a  grandeur  of  character  to  which  it  bad  never 
before  reached. 

Nothing  very  material  occurred  till  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  rc^n,  when  an 
^vent  nearly  similar  in  its  disaster  and  ejitcnt  to  that  which  had  taken  place  in 

the 
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the  preceding*  serves  in  no  slight  degree  to  mark  the  state  of  Marine  Arcbi- 
lecture  at  this  time*  The  king  having  made  an  excursion  into  Brittany, 
accompanied  by  his  son  Henry,  the  ships  on  board  which  himself  and  suite  had 
embarked  were  overtaken  by  a  violent  tempest,  and  one  of  them  foundered,  on 
board  which  there  were  three  hundred  persons,  all  of  whom  unfortunately 
perished.  This  unhappy  circumstance  is  an  additional  convincing  proof,  that 
the  vessels  in  use  during  this  king's  reign,  were  by  gradual  steps  constantly 
augmenting  in  size,  and  by  no  means  so  contemptible  as  some  persons  are  apt 
>  to  imagine.  The  invasion  of  Normandy,  the  attack  of  Wales,  and  of  Ireland, 
are  reiterated  proofs  of  the  naval  exertions  made  under  the  guidance  of  the 
same  prince ;  and  the  Pere  Daniel  himself,  the  celebrated  French  historian, 
notwithstanding  his  avowed  partiality  towards  his  countrymen,  feels  himself 
compelled  to  confess,  that  Henry  the  Second  most  justly  claimed,  and  most 
undeniably  maintained,  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  which  he  very  properly  con- 
sidered as  the  most  valuable  gem  in  his  crown. 

Richard,  on  account  of  his  daring  and  noble  spirit,  surnamed  Coeur  de 
Lyon,  being  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  then  living,  succeeded  him  as  a  matter  of 
course*  Being  endued  with  the  most  enterprising  and  martial  disposition,  be 
had  entered,  even  pending  his  father^s  life,  into  the  views  of  the  crusaders,  and 
had  resolved  to  venture  his  person,  as  well  as  his  interest,  in  support  of  the 
cause  they  had  undertaken.  This  intention  he  did  not  forego  after  he  came  to 
the  crown  ;  but  having  immediately  on  his  accession  used  those  means  in  aug- 
mentation of  his  former  preparations,  which  the  influence,  power,  and  weahb 
of  a  monarch  enabled  him  to  do^  he  proceeded  in  the  following  year  (1190) 
with  a  fleet,  consisting,  as  is  reported,  of  nine  ships  of  extraordinary  size  and 
burthen,  one  hundred  and  fifty  others,  which,  though  of  inferior  dimensions, 
.were  all  fitted  for  war,  thirty-eight  gallies,  and  a  considerable  number  of  smaller 
vessels  serving  as  victuallers  and  tenders. 

There  is  one  anecdote  relative  to  tliis  expedition,  which  is  too  singolar  to  be 
omitted^  Philip,  kuig  of  France,  conceived  so  high  a  jealousy  on  seeing  the 
force  of  Richard's  armament,  when  he  arrived  at  Messina,  that  he  ever  after- 
wards bore  him  a  fixed  and  unconquerable  hatred. 

A  dispute  taking  place  betwjeen  Richard  and  Tancred,  who  then  governed 
Sicily,  the  former  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Messina,  and  having  compelled  it  to 
surrender,  reduced  Tancred  to  the  sad  necessity  of  purchasing  peace  at  the 
cxpence  x)f  sixty  thousand  ounces  of  gold,  (certainly  an  immense  sum  in  those 

days) 
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days)  four  ships  of  the  largest  burthen  then  built,  and  fifteen  gallies,  which 
being  added  to  the  English  fleet,  proceeded  with  Richard  on  his  enterprise* 
On  the  passage  of  the  armament  to  Cyprus,  it  had  the  misfortune  to  encounter 
a  most  vi(^ent  tempest,  which  caused  the  loss  of  many  lives,  and  some  of 
the  ships,  which  were  driven  on  the  shore  of  that  island,  and  there  plundered 
by  the  natives.  This  circumstance,  in  addition  to  the  refusal  of  entrance  into 
the  port,  to  the  vessel  on  board  which  was  the  daughter  to  the  king  of  Navarre, 
whom  Richard  was  betrothed  to,  so  irritated  him,  that  he  disembarked  his  troops, 
and  was  so  rapid,  as  well  as  successful  in  his  attack,  that  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
duced the  whole  island  in  the  short  space  of  fourteen  days,  making  the  king 
and  his  daughter  both  prisoners.  This  enterprise  being  accomplished,  he  left  a^ 
sufficient  land  force,  under  the  command  of  two  able  captains,  to  keep  the  con- 
quered country  in  proper  subjection,  and  proceeded  for  Ptolemais  with  his  fleet.' 
By  the  reduction  of  Cyprus,  Richard  acquired  such  an  addition  to  his  naval 
force,  as  rendered  it,  notwithstanding  his  former  loss,  even  superior  to  what  it 
had  been,  when  he  quitted  Messina.  According  to  the  report  of  historians, 
his  armament  consisted  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships  or  vessels,  so 
called,  all  armed,  and  properly  fitted  for  war,  with  upwards  of  sixty  gallies. 

Richard,  when  on  his  passage  to  Ptolemais,  which  city  was  then  besieged  by 
the  Christian  army,  fell  in  with  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  Saracens,  the  size  of 
which  was  so  extraordinary,  considering  the  early  period  when  it  was  built, 
that  it  would  be  improper  not  to  make  some  particular  mention  of  it.  Its 
crew  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  fifteen  hundred  persons,  but  such  was  the; 
resolution  and  spirit  of  the  assailants,  that  the  enemy  were  very  soon  compelled 
to  surrender.  Richard  is  reported  to  have  sullied  the  glory  of  this  success,  by^ 
ordering  thirteen  hundred  of  his  prisoners  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea«  The 
horror  that  would  be  excited  by  this  act  is,  however,  in  some  degree  lessened, 
by  reflecting  on  the  barbarous  customs  which  were  too  prevalent  in  those  early 
times,  and  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state  war 
was  carried  on  with  so  barbarous  and  uncivilised  a  foe.  The  fleet  proceeded 
onwards  to  its  port  of  destination,  and  Richard  uniting  his  arms  with  those  of  the 
other  Christian  princes,  who  had  been  some  time  occupied  in  the  siege  of  Ptole- 
mais :  compelled  it  to  surrender  after  a  stout  resistance,  a  defence  which,  gallant 
as  it  was,  is  the  less  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  was  defended 
by  the  whole  power  the  Saracens  could  muster,  and  that  they  were  then  headed 
by  that  most  renowned  and  gallant  chieftain,  SalahaMdin  the  Great. 

Vol.  h  U  u  The 
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TljyB  qajplMce  *a4.  captivity  of  thi^  g?c^»  Wt  uBtfof^yn^ts  ponice^  whdn  on  bU 
^  W^iW A  isfooi  <he  %ee^ft^  of  gk>rj%  aret  vireU  kaow*,  9$  well  a^  tlxe  circumstance  of 
]^i»  4c»t^i  Vfhicb  b»pp(«e4  ^t  tl>e  siege  (xf  CbajQws^  JqI^o,  his  successor,.  Ijeq^mo 
IK)  k«  atte©tiye  to  ^ho  na\al  power  of  bis  i;e»lcft;  ao4  however  hip  cQtidi^c* 
ought;,  io  SQi»e  res^Qt^,  cUis^rve  r^reheasioa,.  few  persons^  eopsidering  him  aa  si 
ppJin?  f uJec,  havq  beiw*  haf4y  eaough  Iq  dcn^^  ^^t  h^  op  ajl  occa^ioim  paid  tho 
gr^t^t  regard  to  its  maritinw  interests.  He  wa^  imked»  if  pos^ihje^  mQK  teaa* 
9iou3.  of  hia  clakaa  t0  th«  9Qycceigi>t7  of  the  seas  than  any  of  hi3  predeccesow 
hg4  bci«iit  In  proof  of  Is^  gire^t  atte;ntiQn  to  this  pa;rtici^kr,  it  staxidaon  record^ 
^at  WyiBg  assenxbled  diversi  of  his  p^ers  at  Hastings,  previoua  to  his.  siiiiiog 
^C  ]^JorJ}aa»4Jr,  he  ther^  exacted,  with  thdr  con^fint^  that  if  any  English  com- 
ooaoder  ia  the  royal  service  should  ^t  any  time  meet  any  foireign  ship&  at  sea, 
4^  thft  iQS^ters  of  tho^q  yessels  should  refuse  to  strike  theiir  colour^  acid  pay* 
^h^d^snce  to  the/ royal  Q»g^  that;  such  ship?.  shouU  bo  immediately  detained  aa 
If^wful  prl^^y.  even  though  it  should  alterwaj^ds^^pc^,  the  owners  of  ^e&e 
^ejflftlft  were.th?.s.ubjcct3  of  stages  aetjiwdly  i»  amity  with  Englandi. 

T^his  act,  avjthentiqaAed  as  it  appears  Iq  have,  ia  some  measure,  been  by  an-, 
other,  b/auch  of  the  legislature,,  the  baroqs  of  the  reahn»  proves  nc*  oaly  how 
vjajnoured  thi?^  ^ing  was  of  those  priyii^ge^  which,  had  becB  claimed  and  pos- 
s^sed  by  hi&  predecessors^  but  also  thq  aixtiquity,  ai¥l  very  remote  assertion  of 
tihcfftf  This  gnforc^miMit  q(  a  claipi  wa%  not  set  up,  arrogantly,  as  the  qn- 
{i9ircetpf  nt  of  an  imperious  demand,  but  as  ao  oid  and  long  established  nght,  or 
Qi^^fom  J  so  that,  a§  has  been  very  properly  remarked  by  historians,  it  may  be 
feisty  Qonqluded,  this  tra^^liSactio«,  togetbfijf  with  a  \wrrant  issued  by  hisi  Majosty 
for  pressing  all  ships  into  his  service  whenever  any  ecftergency  required  s,o 
strong  4  measure  should  .be  adopted,  were  both  of  them  fovmded  ou  very  akcient 
H$ages  aj&d  the  undisputed  rights  of  former  sovjereigns* 

Against  France  John  was  emit^ently  sucoessful,  for  thou^  not,  by  any  mean$^ 
remarkable  on  account  of  his  benevolent  disposition,,  be  flew  with  the  utmost 
spiled  to  the  relief  of  the  earl  of  FlanderSi^  who  w%  without  committing  aa 
^pf^rent  offence,  most  vehera.entj[y  attacked  by  king  Philip.  The  triumi^. 
'  of;  the  latter  was,  .however,  but  of  short  duraitioo,  for  John,  oq  receiving  the: 
istelhgence  of.  the  attack;,  ordered  his  fleet  to  be  drawn  together.  He.gava; 
the  comniand  of  it  to  the.  earl  of  Salisbury,  a»d  dispatched  it  to  the  sueeour  of 
lliwdly  The  earl  meeting  with  .the  assailants,  wd  their  fleet,  a  part  of  which, 
was  at  anchor  ia  ihe  haven  of  D,am,  white  tJxe  j)e«aiiKbr  lay  in  the,  road; 

attacked 
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attacked  thfcm  with  the  utmost  resoluticia  and  good  conduct.     His  success  wai 
equal  to  his  intrepidity,  and  after  a  very  obstinate  contest,  the  assault  being 
carried  on  at  the  sanie  time  both  by  sea,  and  land^  he  possessed  himself  of  thd 
whole  of  the  enemy's  fleet.     Three  hundred  sail,  all  laden  With  provisions  and 
stores,  were  dispatched  for  Eiiglarid  with  the  glorious  tidings  of  the  foiisgoing 
event;  and  the  remainder,  through  the  want  of  seamen  tcf  briiig^  tfeem  otfj 
were  set  on  fire,  and  destroyed:     THuSf  as  is  shrewdly  obsarf  ed  by  fen  ehiitwnt 
historian,  was  this  prince  fortunate  at  sea,  because  his  saildrs  wefe  loyalj  tbdagli 
he  was,  on  the  other  hand;  so  unlucky  in  his  land  contests^  oWifig  to  the  trea- 
chery of  his  nobles.  ' 
In  the  midst  of  subsequent  distresses,  and  disputes  with  the  bat-oti^,  siich' 
was  the  firm  and  imshakeable  loyalty  of  his  seamen,  that  though  therg  ft'-J 
mained  not  a  single  hoU6e  on  shdr^  where  the  king  could  Whh  Safety  Itifvi  taken 
refuge,  yet  from  th^  niidtft  of  surrounding  rebellion  he  found  a  coristant  iinctttaiy 
on  board  his  ships*     Thus  was  he  enabled  to  collect  those  fev^  frieiids  Who  stilf 
remained  faithful  to  him,  and  by  the  captures  he  occasionally  fnade  of  vcsscW 
belonging  to  those  of  his  subjects,  whom  he  considered  in  a  Statfe  of  inst<rrdction; 
he  was  enabled  to  sul)sist  his  followers  and  adherents.     Henry  the  Third; 
his  son  and  successor,  had  scarcely  ascended  the  throh*,  when  he  fotihd  hind- 
self  involved  in  a  tnost  serious  warfare  with  Lewk,  king  of  Franct,  who  had 
invaded  England,  and  was  theh  in  the  center  of  the  kingdom,  at  the  head  of 
an  army  consisting  of  twenty  thousand  men.     Forcibly  driven  from  the  I'eaira 
whose  doniinion  he  wished  to  usurp,  he  returned  in  much  greater  forcrf, 
having  a  numerous  army  under  him  embarked  on  board  transport*,  escorted  by 
no  less  than  eighty  large  ships,  armed  purp6Sely  for  war.     Hubert  de  Burgh; 
at  that  time  constable  of  Dover  castle^  having  be*n  joined  by  two  other  po^tirful 
barons,  Philip  d*Albanie  and  John  Marshalt,  put  to  sea  with  sucK  ftrrce  ai 
the  Cinque  f^orts  were  able  to  collect,  in  the  hope  of  delaying  the  approach^ 
if  not  discomfiting  the  invader.     The  whole  force  which  these  gallant  chieft 
were  able  to  colfecl,  equalled  not  that  *f  Lewis  by  ohe  half;  liutf  flie  supei 
riority  possessed  hf  the  English  iii  point  of  skill,  almost  compensated  for  the 
inequality  of  numbers.     Availing  fhcniSelves  of  the  weather  gage,  they  ran 
rflcif  ships  mi  board  the  French  translports,  several  of  which  were  sunk  by  those 
means,  together 'with  their  whole  crews,  and  the  soldiers  which  were  on  board 
them.     Nor  was  this  all,  foi'  making  use  of  a  new  species  of  annoyance  against 
tbcsir  enemies,  they  fixed  a  nurabefof  pots  on  their  decks  filled  with  unslaked 
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lime  :  water  being  poured  into  these  a  moment  only,  before  the  commencement 
of  the  encounter,  and  the  English  cautiously  keeping  the  windward  side,  the 
reek  or  smoke  was  driven  so  forcibly  into  the  faces  of  their  enemies,  that  they 
were  in  great  measure  deprived  of  all  power  of  defence.  The  English,  taking 
every  advantage  in  their  power  of  this  singular,  but  beneficial  stratagem,  plied 
their  cross-bows  and  missile  weapons  with  so  much  vigour,  that  the  enemy  was 
compelled  to  bear  away  for  the  English  shore,  which  was  to  leeward  of  them. 
Lewis  who,  notwithstanding  his  discomfiture,  still  possessed  a  force  so  superior 
to  his  antagonists,  that  they  were  compelled  to  be  content  with  the  advantage 
they  had  gained,  and  ventured  not  to  commence  a  pursuit,  effected  his  landing 
at  Sandwich,  which,  in  mean  vengeance  for  his  defeat,  he  burnt  to  the 
ground. 

This  attack,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  success  which  attended  it,  com- 
pletely ruined  his  affairs :  having  proceeded  to  London,  of  which  city  he  made 
himself  master,  and  in  consequence  thereof  vainly  considered  his  success  com- 
plete ;  he  was  very  soon  besieged  by  a  numerous  army  on  the  land  side,  while 
the  English  fleet  so  completely  blocked  up  the  Thames,  that  he  could  not 
receive  any  succour  whatever-  In  this  dilemma,  Lewis  had  recourse  to  the  only 
existing  means  which  could  possibly  effect  iiis  deliverance,  he  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  by  which  he  engaged  to  renounce,  for  ever, 
all  claim  to  the  realm  or  crown  of  England,  on  condition  of  being  permitted  to 
retire  to  France,  with  the  remains  of  his  army,  unmolested.  This,  among 
many  others,  remains,  as  is  wisely  remarked  by  the  chronicle  writers,  and 
others,  an  incontestible  proof,  that,  as  nothing  but  intestine  disputes  can  ever 
encourage  a  foreign  foe  to  attempt  an  invasion  of  England,  so  while  Britons 
retain  their  sovereignty  at  sea,  every  attempt  of  that  nature  must  in  the  end 
prove  fatal  to  those  who  are  rash  enough  to  attempt  it. 

The  navy  of  Henry  the  Third,  meaning  that  which  it  was  in  his  power  to 
employ  in  case  of  any  national  emergency,  was  extremely  unconsequential,  and 
there  was  at  that  time  no  marine  in  existence  Over  which  the  sovereign  had 
an  exclusive  power  or  jurisdiction.  The  reliance  on  the  executive  arm  was 
placed  in  the  exertions  of  certain  towns  or  corporations,  who,,  ia  return  for 
various  privileges  and  immunities  granted  to  them  by  royal  charter,  were 
bound  to  furnish  a  specified  quota  of  shipping  and  seamen,  in  proportion  to  the 
wants  of  the  country,  and  their  own  means,  whenever  the  royal  demand  was 
wade  on  them.    The  requisitions  were  sometimes  sparingly  complied,  with^ 

nor 
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npr  tvcre  there  instances  wanted  of  their  being  peremptorily  refused.  At  the 
head  of  these  auxiliaries,  stood  the*  Cinque  Ports,  and  there  need  not  be  produced 
a  stronger  instance  of  the  precarious  state  in  which  the  public  wants  of  the  sove- 
reign stood,  when  militating  against  the  inclinations,  or  caprice  of  his  feudal  allies  ;^ 
(for  there  appears  to  be  no  term  more  appropriate  which  can  be  given  to  them) 
than  that  which  happened  hi  the  course  of  the  dispute  which  took  place  betweea 
king  Henry  the  Third  and  his  nobles  in  the  year  1 244.  On  this  occasion, 
the  Cinque  Ports  decidedly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter,  nor  were  they  con- 
tent with  the  simple  act  of  refusing  their  aid  for  the  reduction  of  the  male- 
contents,  but,  using  the  pending  dispute  as  a  pretext  for  arming  their  vessels^ 
they  were  enabled  to  commit  various  acts  of  piracy,  and  extend  their  deprc^ 
dations  not  only  against  the  shipping  of  all  countries  unfortunate  enough  to- 
fell  in  their  way,  but  even  to  effect  the  most  unwarrantable  ravages  on  the 
coasts  of  their  own  countrymen^  .The  sovereign  possessing  no  naval  power 
under  his  own  controul  capable  of  suppressing  these,  and  similar  enormities,^ 
they  continued,  unrestrained,  for  the  space  of  more  than  twenty  years,  till  tho 
more  conciliating  temper  of  Edward,  surnamed  Longshanks,  who  afterwards- 
ascended  the  English  throne  by  the  title  of  Edward  the  First,  gained  from  them,, 
partly  by  persuasion,  and  partly,  perhaps,  through  the  fear  of  his  future  resent-* 
ment,  that  submission  which  his  royal  parent  had  so  long^  and  so  ineffectually 
attempted  to  procure. 

No  circumstance  can  more  strongly  prove  the  low  ebb  to  which  the  naval 
powers  of  England  were  reduced,  under  the  sovereign  just  mentioned,  than  that 
which  took  place  in  1 269.  All  the  force  that  could  be  collected,  though  the^ 
strongest  national  exertions  were  made  for  that  purpose,  to  attend  the  princely 
Edward,  with  his  brother  Edmund,  on  a  crusading  expedition  to  the  Holy  land,, 
consisted  of  no  more  than  thirteen  small  vessels,  the  crews  of  which,  including 
both  mariners  and  soldiers,  amounted  to  no  more  thaaone  thousand  persons.  The 
same  poverty  of  incident  which  pervaded  the  maritime  pursuits  of  Britain  during, 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  continued  to  prevail  during  a  considerable  part  of 
the  early  reign  of  his  son,  and  successor,,  Edward*  The  causes,  however,  which 
produced  this  seeming  inertness,  were  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other  whea 
the  same  districts  were  under  the  rule  of  the  difierent  princes^  Whea  Henry  pos» 
sessed  the  crown,  it  was  the  effect  of  a  relaxed  and  timid  goveramcat,  enduring 
with  patience,  insults  and  injuries  which  it  was  fearful  of  resenting.  After  ^ward 
became  the  sovereign,  it  was  occasioned  by  a  dread  created  among  surrounding 
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Bations,  of  rousing  that  spirit,  the  efl^cts  of  which  they  had  reason  to  apprehdolll 
might  prove  fetal  to  them.  At  length,  die  long  tminterrupted  ^tate  of  naval 
quietude  vras  disturbed  ia  1295,  by  a  dispute  which  aipse  in  Normandy  betweenf 
some  English  seamen  belonging  to  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  some  French  mari-» 
uers ;  the  circumstances  of  which  have  been  verj^  minutely  and  particularly 
j^ated  by  Walter  de  Hemingford.  An  English  ship,  it  appears,  having  put 
into  a  Norman  port,  remained  there  some  days,  and  while  it  lay  at  anchor^ 
two  of  the  crew  went  ashore  to  procure  fresh  w»ter»  at  a  place  not  fer  distant 
from  *th.e  shore,  when  an  affray  took  place  between  them  and  some  Normaif 
seamen,  in  which  the  former  were  overpowered,  and  one  of  them  killed :  the 
survivior  flew  with  all  speed  to  his  vessel,  and  related  the  disaster,  adding,  diat 
1^  Normans  were  pursuing  him.  The  English  immediately  put  to  sea,  and 
feeihg  followed  by  their  adversaries  in  great  force,  made  their  escape,  though  no« 
withovt  the  utmost  difficulty.  France,  enGourage4  by  this  apparent  victory^ 
immediately  began  to  equip  ships,  and  in  some  of  the  piratical  excursions,  newly 
made,  fer  as  yet  they  were  unsanctioned  by  the  government,  two  English 
vessels  were  unfortunately  captured,  the  crews  massacred,  and  their  bodies 
hung  up  at  the  yard  arm,  together  with  as  many  dogs.  Nor  were  the  inhuman 
#aptors  content  with  even  this  act  of  outrage,  but,  4s  if  glorying  in  their  out- 
rage and  murders,  they  paraded  the  seji  for.  some  days,  as  pointedly  signifying, 
according  to  the  remark  made  by  historians,  that  they  made  no  difference 
between  an  Englishman  and  a  dog.  Ei^laad  was  not  slow  in  taking  measures 
to  revenge  this  insult  and  injury.  Numbers  of  vessels  were  fitted  out  by  pri- 
vate individuals,  for  the  government  of  neither  country  then  interfered  in  the 
dispute,  and  various  piratical  depredations  were  mutually  committed  by  both 
parties.  Wearied,  however,  with  this  incessant  petty  warfare,  which  did  not 
promise  any  termination  to  the  dispute,  a  certain  day  was  fi^cd,  in  the  true  style 
of  naval  chivalry,  for  the  final  decision  of  the  quarrel.  Both  the  principals  in  the 
dispute  incessantly  applied  themselves  to  the  acquisition  of  auxiliary  aid.  EnglamI 
procured  assistance  ftom  Ireland,  Holland,  and  other  places  ;  Normandy  from 
France,  the  Flemings,  and  the  Genoese*  The  dreadful  appointment  was  kept 
with  scrupulous  exactness,  on  both  sides,  and  the  contest  was  maintained  wkii 
the  most  singular  spirit.  Even  the  meanest  individual,  particularly  among  tbe 
chief  antagonists,  feeling- himself  so  interested,  that  he  fought  as  though  he  con- 
sidered the  honour  and  the  welfare  of  his  country,  would  experience  the  mosf 
inseparable  disgrace  and  ruin,  should  his  relaxed'  exertions  sink,  in  the  smailesa 
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dbgre#  as  m  w»f  ior,  below  the  character  of  an  heroo*  The  English  at  kngth 
prevailed  i  nai  some  estimate  may  bo  formed  o#  the  »tre»gth  of  the  armaments 
which  met  in  dread^)  array  to  terminate  %\m  almost  private  qnarrely  from  the 
Imported  loss  of  the  vanquished,  and  the  spoils  obtained  by  the  victors.  Many 
thousands  of  the  former  were  slain^  an  equal  number  were  swallowed  up  by 
the  waves,  together  with  the  vessels  on  board  which  they  had  fought ;  and, 
exclusive  of  these  signal  proofs  of  discomfiture,  the  English  are  said  to  have 
daptured,  and  carried  off  no  less  a  number  than  twQ  hundred  and  forty  vessels* 

The  dispute  having  terminated  so  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  France,  and 
its  dependancies ;  king  Philip  thought  proper  to  come  Ibrward  in  his  capacity 
of  sovereign,  and  protector  o£  his  people,  demanding  reparation  from  Eldward 
for  the  mighty  wrong.     The  latter  proposed  an  appoint rtient  of  plenipoten- 
tiaries on  both  sid^s,  who  should  enquire  into,  and  adjust  alt  matters  apper** 
twining  to  the  preceding  contest.     Philip  refused  to  accede  to  this  equitable  * 
proposal ;  but,  according  to-  l^e  true  spirit  of  those  times,  summoned  Edward, 
as  a  personage  owing  fealty  to  him,  to  appear  at:  his  court  on  a  certain  day^ 
and   answer  to   the  complaint.     The   requisition   not  being  compH^   with, 
though  at  the  same^  time  Edward  manifested  every  possible  disposition  to  treat 
on  the  most  open  and  feir  terms,  judgment  was  regularly  passed  as  in  a  court  of 
civil  jurisdiction,  that  king  Edward  should  loso  Aquitain,  with  all  his  trans- 
marine  dominions',  for  his  contempt  in  not  appearing. '  The  conduct  of  Philip 
on  this,  as  well  as  subsequent  occasions,  induced  Edward  to  dispatch  a  consi« 
derable  army  into  Gascony,  which  was  Aen  over-reo  by  a  numerous  French  army. 
Among  the  arrangeraerity  madie  by  this  sovereign,  according  to  the  report  of 
historians,  on  this  occasion,  was  that  of  dividing  the  marine  of  England  into 
three  distinct '  fleets  :  one  from  Yarmouth,  called  the  navy  of  the  north,  the' 
command  of  which  was  given  to  John  de  Bottetort,  with  the  title  of  admiral  of 
rile  north;  another,  from  Portsmouth,  which  was  put  under 'the  orders  of  Wil^ 
liam  de  Lisburne,  styled  admiral  of  the  south  ;  and  a  third,  to  which  the  defence 
of  the  western  coast  was  conned,  to  an  Irish  knight,  whose  name  is  not  men- 
tioned, but  who  is  said  in  Trivet's  Annals  to  have  belonged  to  the  ilKistrious 
house  of  Ormond.     This  circumstance,  though  perfectly^  correct  in  point  of 
fectj  is  by  no  means  equally  regulai^  in  regard  to  its  historical  date,  and  although 
9ince  the  several  appointments  undoubtedly  took  place  in  1292,  three  year^ 
elapsed  before  any  dispute*  whatever  with  France  existed;  various  expeditions, 

though 
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though  principally  of  an  unconsequential  nature,  presently  succeeded  on  the  part 
of  England.  As  an  exception,  however,  the  town  of  Cberberg  was  plundered 
and  burnt,  and  a  fleet.  Consisting  of  fifteen  large  merchant  vessels,  belonging  to 
Spain,  was  captured  on  the  coast  of  Flanders.  But  these  successes  were  not 
obtained  without  some  bloodshed.  Philip  is  said  to  have  effected  a  debarkation 
..near  Dover,  and,  though  driven  off  with  some  loss,  to  have  done  no  small  pre- 
vious injury  to  that  town.  A  division  belonging  to  the  Yarmouth,  or  northern 
fleet,  having  too  incautiously  entered  the  harbour  of  Berwick,  were  attacked 
with  such  fury  by  the  Scottish  vessels  in  that  port,  that  four  ships  were  totally 
destroyed,  and  the  remainder  received  so  much  damage,  that  it  was  not  without 
the  utmost  difficulty  they  were  able  to  effect  their  retreat. 

In  1 296,  however,  the  king,  in  spite  of  every  opposition  which  he  unre- 
mittingly experienced  in  pursuit  of  this  object,  collected  a  very  formidable  fleets 
capable  of  transporting  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  with  their  necessary 
equipage,  and  having  proceeded  to  sea  from  the  port  of  Winchelsea,  in  Sussex^ 
towards  the  latter  end  of  August,  effected  his  landing  in  Flanders,  without  any 
sinister  accident,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  the  same  month.  Nevertheless,  a 
most  unlucky  and  unforeseen  accident  totally  frustrated  all  those  hopes  of  con- 
quest which  the  king,  and  his  commanders  had  sanguinely  formed.  The  mari- 
ners on  board  the  squadron  fitted  out  by  the  Cinque  Ports j  having  had  an  affray 
with  those  belonging  to  Yarmouth^  it  quickly  rose  to  such  an  height,  that 
notwithstanding  every  personal  interposition  the  king  himself  could  offer,  so 
relaxed  was  the  state  of  discipline  at  that  time,  that  ere  the  ferment  could  be 
allayed,  not  fewer  than  twenty  vessels  were  burnt,  others  very  materially  da- 
maged, and  three  of  the  largest  in  the  whole  armament  being  driven  to  sea, 
were  not  preserved  from  foundering,  but  by  the  greatest  exertions.  To  have 
attempted  any  thing  ferther  with  people  in  that  disorderly  state,  would  have 
been  an  act  of  imprudence,  if  not  madness.  France,  deriving  spirit  from  this 
circumstance,  made  an  attempt  to  set  fire  to  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  as  it  lay 
at  anchor,  after  its  return  in  the  harbour  of  Dover :  the  project,  however, 
fiailed  ;  and  under  the  pious  mediation  of  pope  Boniface  the  Eighth,  peace  was 
concluded  in  the  ensuing  year  between  the  contending  sovereigns. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a  most  interesting 
occurrence  took  place,  than  which,  nothing  can  more  strongly  prove  the  unqua- 
lified acknowlegement  of  the  right  claimed  by  Edward,  and  many  of  his  royal 

predecessors, 
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pr^cpessors,  to  th?  sovereignty  of  the  British  $e»s.  War  having  never  ceased, 
tQ  ragp  between  Pijil^p,  sufawied  the  Fair^  and  the  Flemings,  the  former  felt 
himself  under  the  pecessity  of  fitting  put  ^  fonpida^e  paval  force,  the  command 
of  which  was  giyep  to  a  nojble  Genoese,  napaed  5^eyner  Qrirobaldi.  That' 
nobleflc^an  using  his  commission  4s  a  pret^ext,  tI?ought  proper  to  s?i?e,  after 
the  manner  of  a  pirate,  op. a  varijcty  off  ye^sels  belonging  to  different  coun-. 
tries,  merely  becausjc  they  ch^ccd  to  be  bound  to  different  ports  in  Flan-, 
der^.  This  .conduct  having  excited  a  very  considerable  clanu)ur,  the  kings  of 
England  and  of  France  were  res^pectively  appeialed  to.  The  complaints  being, 
heard,  the  tyyp  monarchs  took  uppr^  thejqiselves  the  office  of  umpires.  A 
regular  commission  was  accordingly  i$^ued  to  certain  persons,  tkereip  named, 
to  hc;ar  and  determine  all,  nji^tpers  then  in  dispute.  To  this  bo^rd  a  regular 
remonstrance  w,as  g^vicn  in,  in  the  name  of  the  procurators  of  the  prelates^  and 
nobles,  of  the  adipiral  of  the  English  seas,  of  thjs  communities  of  cities,  and. 
towns,  ^s  well  as  of  tjbe  merchants,  mariners,  strangers  resident,  and  all  others 
belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Knglandt  and  territories  subject  to  tl^e  same,  a$ 
alsQ  the  inhabitants  of  other  maritime  places^  such  as  Genoa^  Spain,  Ger- 
oiany,  Zealand,  Holland,  Frizeland,  Denmark,  Norway,  &c.  setting  forth 
th^  right  which  the  kings  of  England  had,  from  time  immemorial,  held  in  the 
sovereignty  of  the  adjaceijit  seas,  and  the  power  that  was  vested  in  them  of 
making  such  ordinances  as  they  should  think  necessary  for  maintaining  and 
ensuring  the  peaceable  navigation  thereof,  &c.  "  Such,*'  remarks  the  great 
Selden,  "  is  the  libel  of  so  many  nations  manifestly  acknowleging  the  sove- 
reignty and  dominion  of  England  over  the  sea,  and  thereupon  demanding  pro- 
tection  for  themselves ;  and  whereas  (proceeds  the  same  writer)  no  mention 
is  made  of  this  thing  in  the  histories  either  of  the  French,  English,  or  others^ 
it  is  no  wonder,  sijice  the  proceedings  of  courts  of  judicature  are  seldom  set 
down  in  histories.** 

No  other  material  naval  occurrence  took  place  during  the  life  of  the  first 
Edward  ;  and  the  unquiet  reign  of  his  son  and  successor,  Edward  the  Second^ 
was  little  likely  to  contribute  to  jthe  prosperity  of  maritime  concerns.  On^ 
event  only  presents  itself  to  notice  as  worthy  of  mention.  During  the  unhappy 
disputes  which  took  plaice  betwjeen  the  king  and  his  consort ;  the  former,  enr 
f  aged  *t  the  conduct  of  France,,  who  interfered  in  support  of  his  adversaries^ 
sent  orders  to  various  .commanders,  and  in  particular  to  the  constable  of  Dover 
C3(6tle,  to  fit  out  ships,  a;id  send  them  on  a  cruise  off  the  coast  0/  France.  These 
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orders  were  obeyed  with  so  much  alacrity,  that  in  a  very  short  time  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  vessels  were  brought  into  the  English  ports. 
After  the  deposition  of  this  ill-fated  monarch,  Edward,  his  son,  who  succeeded 
to  him,  and  who  lived  to  threaten  almost  the  annihilation  of  France,  as  an 
independent  kingdom,  continued  for  three  or  four  years,  on  account  of  his 
youth,  entirely  under  the  dominion  of  his  mother;  but  the  instant  he  became 
emancipated  from  the  trammels  of  his  preceptress,  he  began,  in  imitation 
of  his  grandfather,  to  pay  the  utmost  attention  to  the  marine  of  his  king- 
dom, intending  thereby,  as  is  remarked  by  historians,  to  secure  to  himself  the 
possession,  as  well  as  title,  of  lord  of  the  seas.  In  1328,  in  maintenance  of 
the  claim  made  by  him  to  the  crown  erf"  France,  Edward  became  first  involved 
in  war.  His  adversary  was  before  hand  with  him  in  preparations,  having, 
tinder  the  pretext  of  seiiding  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  land,  equipped  a  con- 
siderable force.  Its  course  was  directed  to  the  coast  of  England :  the  town  of 
Southampton  was  attacked^  as  has:  been  shewn  in  the  Preface  ;  and  though  the 
immediate  repulse  of  the  invaders,  with  infinite  loss,  proves  the  spirit  with 
which  they  were  assailed  when  landed,  yet  the  ease  with  which  the  descent 
itself  was  effected,  sufficiently  proves  the  very  low  state  into  which  the  British 
marine  had  then  fallen.  Towards  the  middle  of  July  in  the  same  year,  Edward 
havino-  collected  a  fleet  consisting  of  five  hundred  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk, 
proceeded  thither  attended  by  a  numerous  army,  and  embarking  at  Dunwich 
for  Flanders,  proceeded  to  Antwerp,  where  he  was  received  with  the  utnK)St 
cordiality,  and,  by  the  advice  of  his  allies,  assumed  the  arms  as  well  as  title  of 
king  of  France.  The  monarch,  however,  who  retained  possession,  not  inti- 
midated by  the  empty  assumption  just  noticed,  entered  into  a  league  with 
the  Scots,  and  made  various  very  successful  attacks  on  difFerent  parts  of  the 
coast.  Hastings  was  demolished,  Plymouth  burnt,  and  Bristol  ruined  ;  advan- 
tao'es  the  French  were  enabled  to  gain,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the 
royal  Edward  with  his  fleet.  Even  under  this  disadvantage,  however,  England 
Was  neither  dispirited,  nor  constantly  pursued  by  misfortune.  As  a  proof  of 
the  first,  five  English  ships  being  met  at  sea  by  thirteen  belonging  to  France, 
a  very  unequal  contest  took  place,  in  which  the  former  defended  themselves  with 
the  utmost  gallantry,  and  though  two  of  them  were  captured,  the  remainder 
bravely  efFected  their  escape.  As  an  instance  of  the  latter,  the  seamen  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  taking  advantage.of  a  thick  fog,  put  to  sea  with  an  immense  number  of 
small  vessels^  in  which  they  ran  over  to  Boulogne,  which  they  not  only  de- 
stroyed. 
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stroyed,  together  with  its  dock  and  arsenal,  but  also  burnt  four  large  ships, 
nineteen  gallies,  and  twenty  smaller  vessels,  which  then  lay  in  the  harbour. 

The  victory  gained  by  the  royal  Edward,  who  commanded  his  own  fleet  in 
person,  over  the  same  enemy,  has,  and  with  great  correctness,  proved  a  matter 
of  the  highest  exultation  to  all  English  historians  who  have  considered  the 
honour  of  their  country  as  inseparably  blended  with  its  victories.  The  pre- 
ceding events  which  led  to  it  may  very  properly  be  introduced.  As  to  the 
encounter  itself,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  much :  a  relation  of  it,  nearly 
sufficient,  having  been  already  unavoidably  given  in  the  history  of  France, 
^ward  had  collected  a  fleet  consisting  of  about  forty  vessels,  with  which  he  in« 
tended  to  pass  over  to  Flanders,  but  when  on  the  point  of  setting  sail,  he  received 
intel^gence  from  the  archbbhop  of  Canterbury,  that  Philip,  his  successful  com** 
petitor  for  the  crown  of  France,  having  acquired  information  of  his  intention, 
had  assembled  a  hr  superior  force  in  the  port  of  Sluys  to  intercept^  him.  Tlie 
king  was  highly  irritated  at  the  news,  to  which,  though  brought  to  him  fron^ 
other  quarters,  he  for  a  long  time  refused  to  give  any  credit,  exclaiming  angrily, 
that  it  was  a  concerted  measure  in  order  to  stop  his  voyage,  but  that  he  was 
determined  to  proceed,  even  though  he  should  be  deserted  by  all  his  subjects, 
and  th?it  those  who  entertained  any  fear,  were  at  liberty  to  stay  behind.  Hi$ 
principal  oflScers,  however,  asserting,  and  with  truth,  that  should  they  proceed^ 
it  would  be  to  inevitable  destruction,  notwithstanding  they  at  the  same  time 
declared  their  firm  resolution  to  accompany  their  sovereign,  the  king*s  obstinacy 
became  at  length  shaken.  Orders  were  immediately  issued  to  the  different  ports, 
and  to  London  in  particular^  that  the  naval  force  they  were  bound  to  send  on 
receiving  the  royal  mandate,  should  repair,  without  delay,  to  the  coast  of  Suf- 
folk. These  commands  were  obeyed  with  so  much  promptitude,  that  within 
the  space  of  ten  days,  the  king  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  capable  of 
contending  with  that  of  his  adversaries ;  while  his  army  was  at  that  time  so 
considerably  reinforced,  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  desiring  many  among 
"  those  who  had  joined  him  last,  to  return  back  to  their  own  homes.  Cotem- 
porary  writers,  who  assert  they  derived  their  account  from  a  relation  published 
four  days  only  after  the  battle,  under  the  authority  of  the  kbg  himself,  say,  the 
English  perceiving,  on  their  approach  to  the  town  of  Sluys^  that  the  PVench 
vessels  were  linked  together  with  chains,  and  that  in  the  state  they  then  lay, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  break  their  line,  the  former  feigned  to  retreat,  and 
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4tood  back  to  sea  for  a  short  distance.  The  French  deceived  by  this  manoeuvre, 
and  proudly  considering  their  antagonists  as  retiring  before  them  in  dismay,  put 
to  sea  in  loose  order,  as  in  the  expectation  of  a  certain  victory.  Edward 
perceiving  the  success  of  his  stratagem,  and  having  the  advantage  of  the  wea* 
ther-gage,  which  appears  to  have  been  seized,  for  the  first  time,  in  this  en- 
counter, as  a  most  consequential  preliminary  point,  immediately  tacked,  and 
assailed  the  enemy  with  such  invindible  fury,  that  they  \^ere  quickly  broken, 
arid  completely  discomfited.  Upwards  of  thirty  thousand  mAi  are  Said  to  have 
lost  their  lives  on  the  part  of  the  French,  among  which  were  no  inconsiderable 
Iiumber  that,  fearing  to  fall  by  the  swords  of  their  foes,  preferred  rather  to  leap 
into  the  sea,  and  perkh.  From  all  sides,  say  those  who  have  described  the  con* 
flict,  flew  the  death-dedling  weapons  from  the  long  bows  of  the  Englidb,  the 
cross  bows  of  the  enemy,  added  to  the  javelins  darted  by  the  hailds  of  the  furious 
warriors.  On  their  approaching  still  closer,  the  men  at  arms  began  the  cruel 
fcombat  hand  to  hand ;  and  in  order  to  carry  their  dire  intention  into  more 
dreadful  effect,  grappling  irons  were  thrown  from  ship  to  ship:  the  carnage 
then  became  horrible,  for  death  raged  on  every  side.  At  this  time  the  Great 
Christopher,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  English,  was  retaken,  the 
greater  part  of  the  crew  who  defended  her  being  killed  or  wounded.  Th* 
English,  immediately  on  re-obtaining  possession  of  this  vessel,  filled  it  with 
archers,  and  sent  it,  with  others,  to  attack  the  Genoese  squadmn,  which  con- 
sisted entirely  of  large  ships,  and  served  on  this  occasion  in  the  pay  of  France. 
The  slightest  circumstances  attending  so  memorable  and  remote  an  encounter, 
become  extremely  interesting,  and  the  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
F'^'^Hsh  line  was  arranged,  is  singularly  citrious :  The  largest,  and  conse* 
quently  the  stoutest  vessels,  were  stationed  in  front ;  those  on  each  wing,  or 
ftatnk,  were  filled  with  archers,  with  the  exception  of  every  third  vessel,  which 
Vas  manned  with  a  crew  more  numerous  than  the  rest,  and  with  many  of 
that  class  of  soldiers  s tiled  men  at  arms,  for  the  purpose  of  working  a  variety 
of  large  and  weighty  engines,  which  were  fijced  on  board  them,  employed 
in  throwing  immense  javelins  and  stones,  for  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy, 
the  use  of  gunpowder  not  being  general  at  that  time.  A  second  Kne  was 
formed  as  a  corps  de  reserve.  The  engagement  is  said  to  have  continued, 
without  intermission,  from  eight  o*clock  in  the  morning  till  seven  af  night. 
Thirty  French  ships,  which  had  lain  by  during  the  encounter,  attempfed, 
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towards  the  close  of  the  action,  to  effect  their  escape^  but  being  immediately 
attacked  by  a  division  of  the  English  fleet,  under  the  orders  of  the  earl  of 
Huntingdon,  were  all  of  them  either  taken  or  destroyed.  The  superior  dexte- 
rity and  skill  of  the  English  in  naval  tactics,,  appear  to  have  purchased  this 
victory,  the  French  being  at  that  time  very  little  versed  in  such  contests.  But 
the  defeat  was  not  effected  without  considerable  loss  to  the  conquerors  them^ 
selves :  a  large  ship,  together  with  a  galley  fitted  out  from  Hull,  were  sunk  by 
a  volley  of  stones,  the  whole  of  their  crews  perishing  with  them.  The  loss^on* 
the  part  of  the  English  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  four  thousand  men.  The 
king,  as  it  were  in  triumph,  kept  the  sea  for  three  days,  and  then  having 
repaired  to  the  intended  place  of  debarkation^  landed  his  troops,  and  hastened  to 
^in  his  allies. 

.  It  is  moreover  remarked,  ad  a  curious  circumstance  attendant  on  this  en*- 
counter^  that  gallies  and  beaked  vessels  were  totally  laid  aside  for  the  first 
time,  since  though  the  use  of  ships,  as  vessels  of  a  different  construction,  firom' 
gallies  were  then  called,  had  been  partially  adopted  for  many  years,  ytt  in 
every  preceding  action  which  had  taken  place,  even  in  the  Atlantic,  where 
the  use  of  gallies  became  most  exploded,  they  had  been  intermixed  with  the 
loftier  ve^seb,  built  according  to  the  newly  introduced  system.*  Oh  board  the 
latter,,  the  archers  znd  slingers,  supplying  the  place  of  the  ^modern  musquetry 
men,,  or  marines,  were  stationed  near  the  prow  and  stern  ;  the  centre  at  mid* 
ship  was,,  as  before  observed,  filled  with  the  various  engines  then  in.  use,  con^ 
Irived  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  large  darts  and  stones^  which  were  not  long 
afterwards  supplanted  by  the  introduction  of  cannon.  The  Frenchflcet  was 
divided,  according  to  the  report  of  some  authors,  into  three,  or  as  others  insist^ 
four  divisions,  one  of  which  consisted  entirely  of  ships  belonging  to  the  Genoese^- 
The  whole  armament^  but  particularly  the  division  last  mentioned^  was  abun^ 
dantly  provided  with  every  necessary  engine  and  weapon,  intended  for  the  annoy-- 
ance  of  their  antagonists,  a  point  of  equipment  more  materially  conducive,  per*» 
haps,  to  success;,  in.  the  state  naval  tactics  were  at  that  time,  than  even  tbecon^. 
dition  of  the  ship  which  bore  them  :  the  event  of  contest  not  depending  so  much 
on  the  excellence  of  the  vessels  themseh  es,  or  the  skilful  management  of  them^ 
as  on  the  hardy  prowess  of  the  combatants,  who,  closing  with  each  other,  fought 
desperately  hand  to  hand,  as  had  been,  the  custom  many  centuries  earlier,  when^ 
Home  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  power.. 

Father 
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Fatfie-  n-znieu  jx  -fie  :a:rr,uic  pri:!  by  him  cf  this  ever  memcirable  encoun*- 
C«v  'Jx«>a^'rvr-f:ar  r*.;rvi:i^:t2rii:::T  rhe  ^  n^ds  cociposing  the  armaments  on  both 
^^wics  ^^r^  '::»i:ic  saicfi  xitzjsr^  aiii  ^orisd  garrriallv  from  gallics,  yet  the  use  ok 
can  was  nrx  enrxdy  icani^oed.     TLat  cc  sa£i  was  hovrever  preferred,  except 
in  cases  -^f  accssr^rj.  soch  as  ±c  a£:re  ct  the  wind,  or  a  wish  to  e6Fect  a 
change  ^'ananccL,  whcu  c*  inz  t:  partirular  circumstances,  saik  could  not  be 
so  reaiilj  sialic  jsc  ::f  5:r  rhar  pcrposc     France  indeed  had  not  entirely  given 
TO  V3C:  Tsc  cr  zaiiics  El  :fae  Artaotic,  ^  ia  a  battle  fbi^ht  off  Guernsey  not 
long  afbsr  the  ienar  just  SKnciccetf,  three  gallies  composed  a  part  of  the  fleet. 
Edward  having,  scoc  afbcr  this  r'rry,  determiDcd  to  carry  his  arms  into  the 
ceu^^e  of  France  iocli  azusctsl  a  Sect  for  the  transport  of  his  army,  and  the 
protectLon  «  the  vcsscis  spcciaZx  appoinrcd  to  that  species  of  service,  which  are 
sax!  to  bare  amounted  to  so  less  than  ooe  thousand  saiL     The  battle  of  Cressy 
with  its  conacq-xKnt  Turtorr,  and  the  surrender  of  Calais,  after  having  been 
blocked  up  for  a  cooaierab^  time  by  a  fleet  consisting  of  more  than  seven 
hundred  vcssek^  put  a  temporary  stop  to  the  naval  enterprises  of  France,  and 
as  a  natural  consequence,  to  those  of  England  also,  who  thus  became  deprived 
cf  the  only  antagonist  likely  to  cootexKi  widi  hen 

The  relation  of  a  fleet  so  mighty  in  respect  to  numbers,  employed  on  a  ser* 
Yicc  apparently  of  such  little  consequence  as  the  blockade  of  a  town,  would 
m$  may  perhaps  be  the  case  in  other  instances  where  the  circumstances  are  not 
so  indisputably  established,  excite  wonder,  if  not  disbelief,  did  not  the  parti* 
culars  given  in  the  Preface  «rve  to  point  out  the  vast  disproportion  between 
the  vesfiels  thew  termed  ships  of  war,  and  those  which  are  at  present  considered 
entitled  to  that  appellation.  Although  the  armament  alhided  to  is  generally 
considered  more  consequential  in  respect  to  force,  though  not  to  numbers,  (if 
historical  reports  are  to  be  depended  on)  than  ever  quitted  the  shores  of  En- 
gland, yet  there  are  no  traces  whatever  of  those  immense  vessels  which  her 
tovcrciijns,  and  tvcw  Edward  himself,  is  said  to  have  been  master  of.  The 
crew  of  the  Great  Christopher,  by  fair  comparison  with  other  vessels  which 
arc  more  circumstantially  described,  could  not  have  consisted  of  less  than  three 
hundred  men,  and  this  vessel  was  not  the  only  first  rate  (if  the  term  be  allow- 
ttblti)  which  was  then  in  the  English  navy.  From  the  roll  of  the  fleet  employed 
ftguinut  Calais,  it  appears,  that  the  vessels  in  the  actual  employ  of  the  sove^ 
r(5<g»f  were  inferior  in  force,  to  many  of  those  which  were  supplied  by  subjects; 

although 
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although  the  difference,  to  confess  the  truth,  was  not  very  material,  the  crews 
of  the  former  amounting  to  about  seventeen  persons  on  the  average  to  each 
vessel,  while  taking  the  whole  fleet  in  the  aggregate,  they  somewhat  exceeded 
twenty.  It  may  be  asked,  how  it  was  possible  for  vessels  so  diminutive,  as  they 
might  at  the  first  moment  of  consideration  be  deemed,  to  contend  with  sucb 
enormous  floating  fabrics  as  were  indisputably  employed  in  the  service  of  France^ 
The  difliculty,  however,  though  perhaps  consequential,  is  not  insurmountable^ 
on  a  little  cool  reflection.  The,  amount  of  the  crews  stated  to  have  belonged  to 
the  armament  employed  against  Calais,  comprised  the  mariners  only  :  in  the 
account  of  the  vessel  taken  by  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  on  board  which  four  hun- 
dred persons  are  said  to  liave  been  found  slain  at  the  time  of  its  surrender,  the 
soldiers  are  certainly  numbered  as  well  as  the  seamen.  It  is  a  fact  too  well  known 
to  admit  of  controversy,  that  even  in  the  present  day,  when  the  furniture  and 
rigging  of  ships  is  much  more  complex  than  it  could  be  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Third,  when  the  rigging  of  the  largest  vessel  of  war  scarcely  exceeded  the 
number  of  ropes  now  used  on  board  an  ordinary  hoy,  that  thirty  seamen,  with 
the  additional  aid  of  other  men*  on  board,  will  prove  suflicient  to  navigate  a 
vessel  capable  of  transporting,  perhaps,  to  the  most  remote  quarter  of  the  world^. 
five  hundred  persons.  The  apparent  difliculty  will  now  materially  shrink  in  its 
consequence  ;  and  those  who  have  been  unable  to  detach  the  idea  of  contempti- 
bility  from  a  vessel  described  as  fitted  for  war,  merely  because  it  was  navigated 
by  twenty  persons  only,  will  discover,  if  they  have  candour  and  patience  enough 
to  pay  a  little  attention  to  the  several  points,  that  their  opinions,  far  as  they 
related  to  dimensions,  have  perhaps  been  too  hastily  formed. 

In  respect  to  the  shape  and  mode  of  construction  practised'  ar  this  time, 
there  is  little  other  evidence  than  the  rather  vague  testimony  of  coins,  sculp* 
ture,  or  uncouth  painting,,  all  so  ill  descriptive,  at  least  in  many  points,  of  the 
object  they  were  intended  to  represent,  that  they  might  be  considered  rather  as 
perplexing,  than  elucidating  investigation.  There  are,  nevertheless,  some 
points,  and  those  far  from  immaterial,  which,  from  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  all  three,  appear  too  well  established  to  admit  of  rejection.  Although  it  is 
evident  the  whimsical  representation  of  what  is  called  a  ship,  impressed  on  the 
Noble  of  the  victorious  Edward,  (and  in  all  probability  intended  by  him  to 
transmit  to  the  latest  posterity  the  remembrance  of  his  success)  can  never  be 
considered  as  correct,  yet  it  is  evident  from  thence,  that  the  vessels  deno- 
minated ships,  were  in  point  of  shape  infinitely  shorter  than  the  gallies,  that 

their 


^^',r  frrrr.  :u.ii  -r-"*^    virr^  i.Tn.;.ierai.';^  anore  elevated  above  ibc  sur^Mre  of 

-    .*:    ^-iTi^r  :  aa   t^  .^>.;  -u.  ,    jt  ^e:.tre  jt  die  vessel^  which,  from   the  peculiar 

;  _iir:e  A   "--^    •.  w  ii'.-i  xr^rr  :arr.   irajj^tsi  j:  jo  ijcar  ao  very  contemptible  resem* 

. .  •n-^-^  '  ^  X*  -ii  f  :n.:ion, :    ner  .Taj.r.  v^ere*  leaeraiiT  speaking,  sii^ie,  and  $eldooi, 

^   r^-'-r,   r:,/-:cacu  r.  -j     „  .i_.T:.  ^r;  me  :uuk  were  all  square,  and  the  vards, 

^K^^tn.z  r  ^»*'  1    a   ie  -^i  Ijl^  :t:„^e  if  i  nuciiem  Linger,  vben  the  vessel  was 

_r-'u:rx  'Z  ttL  irrnr.r;.  -eruierea  me    "^ixne  esrrimelj  simple,   for  the  ?rt  of 

a;""n*^  :'c^  '^j^  *-.iii*  'tuc  3  :u  ij.^,   ^riie-wise  chan  before  it,  or  nearly  so,  was 

:%x^  :nzr-.TeaBecr  :r  an  irr^r-ruiic.     Tie  z:anie,  wiiicfa  formed  the  strength  of 

-rrgr  :ri.\   ^^:s  si  mii^irlc  st.Ti.'^r  :d  nar  aow  djoitmcted,  except  that  those 

-V  n'-^-  -ir^  ^.Vt^-  tilt  illir:^  nmcer^*  -vers  amirred  ;  to  this,  the  outside  planks 

.vcce  - -^g^'-r^*  v:iz.  -T'-n  amli,  x  .nismin  jre%aler:c  in  manj  countries  some  years 

^jzziZ'^  '''^^-  -xr  :::rzilv  oc -disced  ^.  en  oc  rnc  present  moment.     Tbey  were  not 

3C£  "*^'^  ^  ^=°?^  -t:  '-  ±e  .iLter^riwS  Tnttd  wiii  cakum,  as  is  now  most  generally 

^rscnsce*  2ar  larrreii  n  er  ^^n    irier  wiri  x  sufficient  caulking  between  them 

^^  ^CT"  -ur  mc:  T;:icr*  i  rraftincs  f-ctnieaclv  nuiiie  use  of  even  at  the  present 

j^js^Bcax.  xt  3:c^  jaicJiucnaa  jr^  waiters*  luzgers,  aiid  vessels  of  that  descriptioa 

^r  -^J^^  r.ctsuecL  ir  ILcn  icr^:cz^    Toe  mczre  nKcfaanical  art  of  joining  the 

^_~^c*sc  ^^irvcscnt  atrrs  jf  x  ^nin  o^^^cricr  *^s  borrowed  at  this  time,  in  all 

^.^;5^p4  curi: *:::;;>*  "n.m  :r:e  ji-aiincr  jf  cbe  Mediterranean  powers ;  so  that  the 

^-,.^    -•■By-  c    u^rjLii-u  c-^u:ri>cei  111  r:e  exrsiir,  and  even  that  was  so  trivially 

^;^:.  ^\  >^:^v  -.    ^*  vc>jj^:^s  ,n'  :r:e  same  dais  or  rate,  that  the  most  critically  dis- 

^. -t.  :C  -^^  ^ -ci  vx  ^    r^^ ;;  ::;:t:ii  cumpcreiit  to  the  task  of  appropriating,  in 

^  .;^.  ..v  */;:  -  .v't*-;  .:-:.;i  i..rl:!.:i::c  purts  oc  Europe,  each  ship  to  its  native 
^^*:tv'  '^ .  *>^  V  X.* .  ^>c.  ..^':xu»  i-:i  iie  Venetians,  whose  example  was  in  some 
,^..^.  ^  .,^  ,^^  -^  ^-x  >\  ::;..'->  -i.ivi  SpanlaTs^  rendered  their  ships  materially 
^ov  V  ••  xM  '^.^c  A  ^*;tx''  cu^.icr-xts^;  cut  ae  \^riation  was  occasioned  solely 
■v^  vkm  <>-.  v .  -  ttv  xox>>  ^.ivi  ^virtrrcu,.  kc  oq  examining  the  best  authorities 
^^iv>  .tur  .1^^  .V-  V  ^*^"<  ^-^  >  -ruocd  cosur\ivc  to  the  present  moment,  it 
^  .1  K^  a\.:k^  0^^^  :?.  ^.:^v^>^  ^  vvU  «  painters^  could  cither  not  discover  any 
\a.  a.  v^^  a  ;  V  .-M^^^v*  ,^^  u:<  4  ^uu:::C  scientific  term)  of  vessels  belonging 
tvvV:.ic-oiC  ui.  vnt:^  vn  :mc  :iK^  i^a  uot  thaik  it  suflSciently  consequential  to 
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CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTEENTH. 

"Rapid  Decline  of  the  Eastern  Empire — the  Causes  which  Immediately  produced 
that  of  Its  Maritime  Power — Its  Alliance  alternately  courted  by  Tlmour  and 
Bajazet — rapid  Progress  of  the  Turkish  Consequence — Passage  up  the  Helles^ 
pont  refused  by  the  Turks  to  all  Nations — the  Siege  of  Constantinople  undertaken 
by  Mahomet  the  Second — Inactivity  of  the  Christian  Powers  In  respect  to  Its 
Relief— the  whole  Turkish  Armada  defeated  by  five  Genoese  and  Imperial  Ships 
— Mahomet  adopts  the  extraordinary  Resolution  of  conveying  his  Fleet  over 
Land— Constantinople  taken  by  Storm — subsequent  Enterprises  of  Mahomet  the 
Second— his  Death  and  Character — Wars  between  the  Venetians  and  Genoese — 
Division  of  the  Prizes  taken  at  the  Battle  of  Lepanto — Account  of  the  Venetian 
Naval  Arsenal^  Docks^  and  Bucentaure^   together  with  the  Method  taken  to 
preserve  Vessels  from  Injury  by  the  Weather — Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Venetian 
Naval  Power — Motives  which  prevented  the  Neapolitans  from  attempting  to 
acquire  Maritime  Consequence— fallen  State  of  the  French  Marine  at  the  Con-- 
elusion  of  the  Fourteenth  Century — Attempt   to  revive  Its  Consequence — the 
Invasion  of  England  projected — Description  of  an  enormous  Vessel  purposely 
built  for  the  Expedition — Its  Failure — the  greatest  Part  of  the  Armament 
destroyed  by  a  Storm — no  subsequent  Attempt  made  In  the  same  line  till  aft$r 
the  Accession  of  Henry  the  Seventh  to  the  Throne  of  England — Naval  Expe^ 
dltlons  and  Enterprises  undertaken  by  the  Kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Arragon — 
their  Union  under  the  Appellation  of  Spain — Maritime  History  of  Portugal — 
Inactivity^  or  rather  Quietude^  of  Denmark^  Sweden^  and  Russia — Attention  of 
Holland^  Flanders ^  and  the  Hanse  Tozvnsj  to  Commerce — Attempts  made  by  the 
Scots  towards  the  Attainment  of  Maritime  Consequence — Causes  of  the  quiescent 
State  of  England  In  respect  to  Naval  Affairs^  from  the  Accession  of  Richard 
the  Second  J  to  the  Time  of  the  Defeat  and  Death  of  Richard  the  Third. 

^  I  ^HE  maritime  power  of  the  eastern  empire  had,  as  repeatedly  stated  in  tbc 
-*•  preceding  chapters,  been  long  sinking  into  decay  and  obscurity ;  though  * 
gradual  in  the  commencement  of  its  decline,  its  fate  appeared,  during  the  later 
years  of  the  fourteenth,  and  even  part  of  the  succeeding  century,  j-apidly  hasten- 
ing towards  its  final  exit.  This  epoch  was  brought  on  by  a  variety  of  causes^ 
Vol.  L  Yy  aoioog 
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among  which  that  natural  inertness  of  the  Greeks  was  by  no  means  the  least 
consequential.  The  advantage  taken  by  the  Genoese  and  Venetians  of  this 
disposition,  was  extremely  natural^  and  truly  consonant  Xo  national  policy. 
The  benefits,  however,  which  were  derived  by  these  rival  states,  proved  by  no 
means  permanent,  for  it  is  histoficaUy  remarked,,  that  ^i^  ipcre^e  of  &^  shipr 
ping,,  and  naval  force  of  the  Venetians,  and  of  the  states  pjF  Italyi  w^  tb^  naerc 
effects  of  their  making  a  right  usp  of  the  indolence  and  fgllycO^thc  Greei:aA  Put 
trusting  too  much  to  that  power,  and  aot  considering  enpijgl?  the  sources  from 
whence  it  flowed,  they  did  not  assist  the  Greeks  as  they  ought  tp  h^ve  done, 
if  they  had  been  true  to  their  own  interests^  They  perceiyed^tbcir  error  the 
less,  because  for  a  long  time  they  were  a,s  great  gainers  by  the  X^rks  and  Sara- 
cens, and  afterwards  by  the  Mamelukes,  as  they  had  been  by  the  Greeks^u^  In 
the  end,  however,  they  saw  it  sufficiently,  yet  then  it  was  too.  late,  for  they  had 
it  no  longer  in  their  power  ta  give  laws,  or  in  a  short  time  to  avoid  receiving 
them. 

The  pressure  of  the  Turks,  aad  other  foes,  instea.d  of  routing  the^  efforts,  of 
sinking  dignity,  serve  only  to  depress  it  still  lower,  and  with  accckxat^d  motion. 
Suspicious  and  jealous,  not  perhaps,  without  reason  in  some  iastaaces',  of  every 
prpffered  friendship  and  alliance,  the  emperor  frequently  foynd  hiog^self  qpip- 
pelled,  as  it  were,  to  trust  his  avowed  fpes,  rather  than  those  who  were, in  the 
habit;  of  professing  themselves  his  friends,  and  protectors*     A  very  singula^  i;i- 
stance  of  this  truth  occurred  sopn  after  the.  commencement  of  ^  the  fifteenth 
century,  vyhen  Timour,  more  comrponly  known,  by  the  name  of  Tamerlane, 
appeared  to  threaten  the  Ottoman  power  ^ith  almost  tgtaj  demolition.    Miser- 
able as  the  state  of  the  eastern  empire  in.  respect  to  nayaJL  consequcnqe  was,  it 
>f:aa  infinitely  superipr  to  that  of  the  conqueror  of  Bajazet.    From  the  Irtish  a^id 
Volga  to  the  Persian  gulph,  says  history,  from  the  Ganges  to  Damascus  and  the 
Archipelago,  Asia  was  in  the  hands  of  Timour.     His  armiea  were  invincible, 
hi^  ambition  boundless,  and  his  zeal  might  aspire  to  conquer  and  convert  the 
Christian  kingdoms  of  the  west,  which  already  trembled  at  his  name.     He 
touched  the  utmost  verge  of  the  land,  but  an  insuperable  though  narrow  sea 
rolled  l>etween  the  two  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia,,  and  the  lord  of  so  niany^ 
ipyriads  ot  iiorse  was  not  master  of  a  single  galley.     The  two  passages  of  the 
Bosphorus  and  Hellespont,  of  Constantinople  and  Gallipoli,  were  possessed  one 
hj  the  ciiristiiins,  the  other  by  the  Turks.     On  this  great  occasion  tlicy  forgot  the, 
difffftnci  of  religion^  to  act  with  union  and  frmness  in  the  common  cause.     The. 
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double  *trcighfs  were  gtiardcd  by  ships  and  fortifications  ;  and  they  separattelj^ 
wkh-held  the  transport  which  Timour  demanded  of  either  nation,  under  Ad 
pretence  of  attacking  their  enemy. 

An  alliance  so  politically  preposterous  could  be  neither  cordial  nor  lasting. 
Within  the  xpac6  of  a  very  few  years,  the  ancient  spirit  of  animosity  became 
renewed  with  tenfold  vigour*  The  rapid  strides  made  by  the  Ottoman  army* 
served  to  augment  instead  of  allays  the  thirst  of  dominion,  and  nothing  short  of 
the  complete  annihilation  of  the  Greek  empiffej  to  be  finally  effected  by  the 
conquest  of  Coni^tantinople  itself,  seemed  capable  of  glutting  the  ambition  of 
the  Turk.  Mahomet  the  Second  was  the  mighty  conqueror  who  perfected 
this  great  design,  which  had  in  all  probability  regularly  held  a  place  for  many 
generations  in  the  minds  and  intentions  of  the  Sultans*,  as  though  magically 
conferred  by  the  weight  dnd  splendotif  of  the  irtiperidl  turban.  As  a  prelude 
to  his  design,  hfe  began  to  erect  a  fortress  oh  the  European  shore  of  the  Hel- 
lespont, or  passage  leading  into  the  Propontis^  which,  as  he  already  possessed 
one  opposite  to  it  on  the  Asiatic  side,  gave  him  the  complete  command  of  that 
narrow  straight,  and  enabled  him  to  prescribe  laws  to  all  nations  whatever 
that  wished  to  extend  their  comfnercfe  thithSf.  Scarcely  Was  the  fortress 
finished,  the  completion  of  which  the  Emperdr  of  the  E^st  had  by  every  pos* 
Bible  use  of  entreaty  and  persuasion  that  ahxiety  could  suggest^  in  vain 
attempted  to  deprecate,  ere  he  gave  a  signal  proof  of  his  severe  intentions^ 
and.  die  peremptory  measures  he  intended  to  adopt  toVvards  all  countries 
whatever  who  pi^esumed  to  act  in  defiance  df  his  commands,  and  approach 
within  the  reach  of  his  cannon,  a  tremendous  and  then  newly  invented  engine 
for  military  annoyance.  A  Venetian  merchant  vessel,  rashly  contemning  thi 
orders  of  a  despot,  whose  nttval  strength  his  dountrymen  afJected,  at  that  time^ 
to  hold  in  coritfempt,  fell  a  sacfifict  to  ilfs  temerity,  being  sunk  by  a  cannoa 
shot)  &nd  its  miaster,  together  With  Ull  his  peopld,  who  in  vain  attempted  t6 
hiake  their  escape  in  tht  bokt,  Werfe  inhumanly  put  to  death  as  rebels,  or  traitors^ 
that  presumed  to  offend  against  the  imperious  will  of  a  savage  master* 

A  very  frivolou-  dispute^  in  th^  year  1451^4  furnished  Mahomet  With  what 
he  considered  a  sufficieht  pretext  to  dbmmince  his  hostile  operations,  nor  did 
he  hesitate  publicly  to  avow  his  intention  6(  Annihilating  the  empire  of  the 
East.  Tb^  indolence  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  the  intestine  religious  feuds 
Which  subsisted  between  them  and  th*  Franks,  and  the  tardy  conduct  of  thos4 
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orders  were  obeyed  with  so  ranch  alacrity,  that  in  a  very  short  time  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  vessels  were  brought  into  the  English  ports. 
After  the  deposition  of  this  ill-fated  monarch,  Edward,  his  son,  who  succeeded 
to  him,  and  who  lived  to  threaten  almost  the  annihilation  of  France,  as  an 
independent  kingdom,  continued  for  three  or  four  years,  on  account  of  his 
youth,  entirely  under  the  dominion  of  his  mother ;  but  the  instant  he  became 
emancipated  from  the  trammels  of  his  preceptress,  he  began,  in  imitation 
of  his  grandfather,  to  pay  the  utmost  attention  to  the  marine  of  his  king- 
dom, intending  thereby,  as  is  remarked  by  historians,  to  secure  to  himself  the 
possession,  as  well  as  title,  of  lord  of  the  seas.  In  1328,  in  maintenance  of 
the  claim  made  by  him  to  the  crown  erf*  France,  Edward  became  first  involved 
in  war.  His  adversary  was  before  hand  with  him  in  preparations,  having, 
under  the  pretext  of  sending  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  land,  equipped  a  con- 
siderable force.  Its  course  was  directed  -to  the  coast  of  England :  the  town  of 
Southampton  was  attacked^  as  has  been  shewn  in  the  Preface  ;  and  though  the 
immediate  repulse  of  the  invaders,  with  infinite  loss,  proves  the  spirit  with 
which  they  were  assailed  when  landed,  yet  the  ease  with  which  the  descent 
itself  was  efFected,  sufficiently  proves  the  very  low  state  into  which  the  British 
marine  had  then  fallen.  Towards  the  middle  of  July  in  the  same  year,  Eldward 
having  collected  a  fleet  consisting  of  five  hundred  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk, 
proceeded  thither  attended  by  a  numerous  army,  and  embarking  at  Dunwich 
for  Flanders,  proceeded  to  Antwerp,  where  he  was  received  with  the  utnrost 
cordiality,  and,  by  the  advice  of  his  allies,  assumed  the  arms  as  well  as  title  of 
king  of  France.  The  monarch,  however,  who  retained  possession,  not  inti- 
thidated  by  the  empty  assumption  just  noticed,  entered  into  a  league  with 
the  Scots,  and  made  various  xery  successful  attacks  on  different  parts  of  the 
coast.  Hastings  was  demolished,  Plymouth  burnt,  and  Bristol  ruined  ;  advan- 
tages the  French  were  enabled  to  gain,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the 
royal  Edward  with  his  fleet.  Even  under  this  disadvantage,  however,  England 
Was  neither  dispirited,  nor  constantly  pursued  by  misfortune.  As  a  proof  of 
the  first,  five  English  ships  being  met  at  sea  by  thirteen  belonging  to  France, 
a  very  une<iual  contest  took  place,  in  which  the  former  defended  themselves  with 
the  utmost  gallantry,  and  though  two  of  them  were  captured,  the  remainder 
bravely  efFected  their  escape.  As  an  instance  of  the  latter,  the  seamen  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  taking  advantage.of  a  thick  fog,  put  to  sea  with  an  immense  number  of 
small  vessels,  in  which  they  ran  over  to  Boulogne,  which  they  not  only  de- 
stroyed. 
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stroyed,  together  with  its  dock  and  arsenal^  but  also  burnt  four  large  ships, 
nineteen  gallies,  and  twenty  smaller  vessels,  which  then  lay  in  the  harbour. 

The  victory  gained  by  the  royal  Edward,  who  commanded  his  own  fleet  in 
person,  over  the  same  enemy,  has,  and  with  great  correctness,  proved  a  mattec 
of  the  highest  exultation  to  all  English  historians  who  have  considered  the 
honour  of  their  country  as  inseparably  blended  with  its  victories.  The  pre- 
ceding events  which  led  to  it  may  very  properly  be  introduced.  As  to  the 
encounter  itself,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  much :  a  relation  of  it,  -nearly 
sufficienti  having  been  already  unavoidably  given  in  the  history  of  France, 
fldward  had  collected  a  fleet  consisting  of  about  forty  vessels,  with  which  he  in^ 
tended  to  pass  over  to  Flanders,  but  when  on  the  point  of  setting  sail,  he  received 
Intel^gence  from  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  Philip,  his  successful  com^ 
petitor  for  the  crown  of  France,  having  acquired  information  of  his  intention, 
had  assembled  a  far  superior  force  in  the  port  of  Sluys  to  intercept, him.  The 
king  was  highly  irritated  at  the  news,  to  which,  though  brought  to  him  fron^ 
other  quarters,  he  for  a  long  time  refused  to  give  any  credit,  exclaiming  angrily, 
that  it  was  a  concerted  nieasure  in  order  to  stop  his  voyage,  but  that  he  was 
determined  to  proceed,  even  though  he  should  be  deserted  by  all  his  subjects, 
and  that  those  who  entertained  any  fear,  were  at  liberty  to  stay  behind.  Hi? 
principal  oflScers,  however,  asserting,  and  with  truth,  that  should  they  proceed, 
it  would  be  to  inevitable  destruction,  notwithstanding  they  at  the  same  time 
declared  their  firm  resolution  to  accompany  their  sovereign,  the  king*s  obstinacy 
became  at  length  shaken.  Orders  were  immediately  issued  to  the  different  ports, 
and  to  London  in  particular,  that  the  naval  force  they  were  bound  to  send  on 
receiving  the  royal  mandate,  should  repair,  without  delay,  to  the  coast  of  Suf- 
folk.  These  commands  were  obeyed  with  so  much  promptitude,  that  within 
the  space  of  ten  days,  the  king  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  capable  of 
contending  with  that  of  his  adversaries ;  while  his  army  was  at  that  time  so 
considerably  reinforced,  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  desiring  many  among 
those  who  had  joined  him  last,  to  return  back  to  their  own  homes.  Cotem- 
porary  writers,  who  assert  they  derived  their  account  from  a  relation  published 
four  days  only  after  the  battle,  under  the  authority  of  the  king  himself,  say,  the 
English  perceiving,  on  their  approach  to  the  town  of  Sluys,  that  the  French 
vessels  were  linked  together  with  chains,  and  that  in  the  state  they  then  lay, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  break  their  line,  the  former  feigned  ta  retreat,  and 
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stood  back  to  sea  for  a  short  distance.  The  French  deceit^  by  this  mameuvre, 
and  proudly  considering  their  antagonists  as  retiring  before  thcnrt  in  dismay,  put 
to  sea  in  loose  order,  as  in  the  expectation  of  a  certain  victory.  Edward 
perceiving  the  success  o{  his  stratagem,  and  having  the  advantage  of  the  wea* 
ther-gage,  whicii  appears  to  have  been  seized,  for  the  first  time,  in  this  en- 
counter, as  a  most  consequential  preliminary  point,  immediately  tacked,  and 
assailed  the  ememy  with  such  invincible  fury,  that  they  were  quickly  broken, 
and  completely  discomfited.  Upwards  of  thirty  thousand  mcfn  are  Said  to  have 
lost  their  lives  on  the  part  of  the  French,  among  which  were  iio  inconsiderable 
Iiumber  that,  fearing  to  fall  by  the  swords  of  their  foes,  preferred  rather  to  leap 
into  the  sea,  and  perish.  From  all  sides,  say  those  who  have  described  the  con- 
flict, flew  the  death-dedling  weapons  from  the  long  bows  of  the  English,  the 
cross  bows  of  the  enemy,  added  to  the  javelins  darted  by  the  hailds  df  the  fbrioui 
warriors.  On  their  approaching  still  closer,  the  men  at  arms  began  the  cruel 
Combat  hand  to  hand  ;  and  in  order  to  carry  their  dire  intention  into  more 
dreadful  effect,  grappling  irons  were  thrown  from  ship  to  ship:  the  carnage 
then  became  horrible,  for  death  raged  on  every  side.  At  this  time  the  Great 
Christopher,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  English,  was  retaken,  the 
greater  part  of  the  crew  who  defended  her  being  killed  or  wounded.  Th* 
English,  immediately  on  re-obtainihg  possciision  of  this  vessel,  filled  it  with 
archers,  and  sent  it,  with  others,  to  attack  the  Genoese  squadron,  which  c6n- 
Sisted  entirely  of  large  ships,  and  served  on  this  occasion  in  the  pay  of  France. 
The  slightest  circumstances  attending  so  memorable  and  remote  an  encounter^ 
become  extremely  interesting,  and  the  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
F'^'^^ish  line  was  arranged,  is  singularly  curious  ;  The  largest,  and  conse- 
quently the  stoutest  vessels,  were  stationed  in  front ;  those  on  each  wing,  or 
flank,  were  filled  with  archers,  with  the  exception  of  every  third  vessel,  which 
Vas  manned  with  a  crew  more  numerous  than  the  rest,  and  with  many  of 
that  class  of  soldiers  stiled  men  at  arms,  for  the  purpose  of  working  a  variety 
of  large  and  weighty  engines,  which  were  fijced  on  board  them,  employed 
in  throwing  immense  javelins  and  stones,  for  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy, 
the  use  of  gunpowder  not  being  general  at  that  time.  A  second  line  was 
formed  as  a  corps  de  resefVe.  The  engagement  is  said  to  have  continued, 
without  intermission,  from  eight  o*clock  in  the  morning  till  seven  af  night. 
Thirty  French  ships,  which  had  lain  by  during  the  encounter,  attcmpfed, 
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towards  the  close  of  the  action,  to  effect  their  escape,  but  being  immediately 
attacked  by  a  division  of  the  English  fleet,  under  the  orders  of  the  earl  of 
Hontingdon,  were  all  of  them  either  takea  or  destroyed.  The  superior  dextc^ 
rity  and  skill  of  the  English  in  naval  tactics,,  appear  to  have  purchased  this 
victory,  the  French  being  at  that  time  very  little  versed  in  such  contests.  But 
the  defeat  was  not  effected  without  considerable  loss  to  the  conquerors  them- 
selves :  a  large  ship,  together  with  a  galley  fitted  out  from  Hull,  were  sunk  by 
a  volley  of  stones,  the  whole  of  their  crews  perishuig  with  them.  The  loss* od* 
the  part  of  the  English  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  four  thousand  men.  The 
king,  as  it  were  in  triumph,  kept  the  sea  for  three  days,  and  then  having 
repaired  to  the  intended  place  of  debarkation,  landed  his  troops,  and  hastened  to 
^oin  his  allies. 

..  It  b  moreover  remarked,  a^  a  curious  circumstance  attendant  on  this  eo- 
counter,  that  gaUies  and  beaked  vessels  were  totally  laid  aside  for  the  first 
time,  since  though  the  use  of  ships,  as  vessels  of  a  different  construction,  firom* 
gallies  were  then  called,  had  been  partially  adopted  for  many  years,  ytt  in 
every  preceding  action  which  had  taken  place,  even  in  the  Atlantic,  where 
the  use  of  gallies  became  most  exploded,  they  had  been  intermixed  with  the 
loftier  veiseb,  built  according  tto  the  newly  introduced  system^  Oh  board  the 
latter^  the  archers  and  slingcrs,  supplying  the  place  of  the  modem  musquctry 
men,,  or  marines,  were  stationed  near  the  prow  and  stem  ;  the  centre  or  mid* 
ship  was,,  as  before  observed,  filled  with  the  various  engines  then  in.  use,  con^ 
trived  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  large  darts  and  stones,^  which  were  not  long 
afterwards  supplanted  by  the  introduction  of  cannon.  The  French. fleet  was 
divided,  according  to  the  report  of  some  authors,  into  three,  or  as  others  insist^ 
four  divisions,  one  of  which  consisted  entirely  of  ships  belonging  to  the  Genoese^. 
The  whole  armament,^  but  particularly  the  division-  last  mentioned^  was  abun« 
dantly  provided  with  every  necessary  engine  and  weapon,  intended  for  the  annoy-- 
ftnce  of  their  antagonists,  a  point  of  equipment  more  materially  conducive,  per* 
haps,  to  success,  in.  the  state  naval  tactics  were  at  that  time,  than  even  thecon^ 
dition  of  the  ship  which  bore  them  :  the  event  of  contest  not  depending  so  much 
on  the  excellence  of  the  vessels  themselves,  or  the  skilful  management  of  them^ 
as  on  the  hardy  prowess  of  the  combatants,  who,  closing  with  each  other,  fought 
desperately  hand  to  hand,  as  had  beeivthe  custom  many  centuries  earlier,  wben^ 
Rome  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  power- 
Father 
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Father  Daniel,  ia  the  account  given  by  him  of  this  ever  memorable  encoun«* 
ter,  observes,  that  notwithstanding  the  vessels  composing  the  armaments  on  both 
sides  were  built  much  loftier,  and  varied  materially  from  gallies,  yet  the  use  cA 
oars  was  not  entirely  abandoned.  That  of  sails  was  however  preferred,  except 
in  cases  of  necessity,  such  as  the  failure  of  the  wind,  or  a  wish  to  effect  a 
change  of  situation,  when,  owing  to  particular  circumstances,  sails  could  not  be 
so  readily  made  use  of  for  that  purpose.  France  indeed  had  not  entirely  given 
up  the  use  of  gallies  in  the  Atlantic,  for  in  a  battle  fought  off  Guernsey  not 
long  after  the  defeat  just  mentioned,  three  gallies  composed  a  part  of  the  fleet. 
Edward  having,  soon  after  this  time,  determined  to  carry  his  arms  into  the 
centre  of  France  itself,  collected  a  fleet  for  the  transport  of  his  army,  and  the 
protection  of  the  vessels  specially  appointed  to  that  species  of  service,  which  are 
said  to  have  amounted  to  no  less  than  one  thousand  sail.  The  battle  of  Cressy, 
with  its  consequent  victory,  and  the  surrender  of  Calais,  after  having  been 
blocked  up  for  a  considerable  time  by  a  fleet  consisting  of  more  than  seven 
hundred  vessels,  put  a  temporary  stop  to  the  naval  enterprises  of  France,  and 
as  a  natural  consequence,  to  those  of  England  also,  who  thus  became  deprived 
of  the  only  antagonist  likely  to  contend  with  her. 

The  relation  of  a  fleet  so  mighty  in  respect  to  numbers,  employed  on  a  ser- 
Yicc  apparently  of  such  little  consequence  as  the  blockade  of  a  town,  would, 
as  may  perhaps  be  the  case  in  other  instances  where  the  circumstances  are  not 
€o  indisputably  established,  excite  wonder,  if  not  disbelief,  did  not  the  parti* 
culars  given  in  the  Preface  serve  to  point  out  the  vast  disproportion  between 
the  vessels  then  termed  ships  of  war,  and  those  which  are  at  present  considered 
entitled  to  that  appellation.  Although  the  armament  alluded  to  is  generally 
considered  more  consequential  in  respect  to  force,  though  not  to  numbers,  (if 
historical  reports  are  to  be  depended  on)  than  ever  quitted  the  shores  of  En* 
gland,  yet  there  are  no  traces  whatever  of  those  immense  vessels  which  her 
sovereigns^  and  even  Edward  himself,  is  said  to  have  been  master  of.  The 
crew  of  the  Great  Christopher,  by  fair  comparison  with  other  vessels  which 
are  more  circumstantially  described,  could  not  have  consisted  of  less  than  three 
hundred  men,  and  this  vessel  was  not  the  only  first  rate  (if  the  term  be  allow- 
able) which  was  then  in  the  English  navy.  From  the  roll  of  the  fleet  employed 
against  Calais,  it  appears,  that  the  vessels  in  the  actual  employ  of  the  sove<. 
rpign,  were  inferior  in  force,  to  many  of  those  which  were  supplied  by  subjects; 

althou^ 
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although  the  difference,  to  confess  the  truth,  was  not  very  material,  the  crews 
of  the  former  amounting  to  about  seventeen  persons  on  the  average  to  each 
vessel,  while  taking  the  whole  fleet  in  the  aggregate,  they  somewhat  exceeded 
twenty.  It  may  be  asked,  how  it  was  possible  for  vessels  so  diminutive,  as  they 
might  at  the  first  moment  of  consideration  be  deemed,  to  contend  with  suclk 
enormous  floating  fabrics  as  were  indisputably  employed  in  the  service  of  France^ 
The  difficulty,  however,  though  perhaps  consequential,  is  not  insurmountable^ 
on  a  little  cool  reflection.  The,  amount  of  the  crews  stated  to  have  belonged  to 
the  armament  employed  against  Calais,  comprised  the  mariners  only  :  in  the 
account  of  the  vessel  taken  by  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  on  board  which  four  hun« 
dred  persons  are  said  to  have  been  found  slain  at  the  time  of  its  surrender,  the 
soldiers  are  certainly  numbered  as  well  as  the  seamen.  It  is  a  fact  too  well  known 
to  admit  of  controversy,  that  even  in  the  present  day,  when  the  furniture  and 
rigging  of  ships  is  much  more  complex  than  it  could  be  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Third,  when  the  rigging  of  the  largest  vessel  of  war  scarcely  exceeded  the 
number  of  ropes  now  used  on  board  an  ordinary  hoy,  that  thirty  seamen,  with 
the  additional  aid  of  other  men-  on  board,  will  prove  sufficient  to  navigate  a 
vessel  capable  of  transporting,  perhaps,  to  the  most  remote  quarter  of  the  world^. 
five  hundred  persons.  The  apparent  difficulty  will  now  materially  shrink  in  its 
consequence  ;  and  those  who  have  been  unable  to  detach  the  idea  of  contempti** 
bility  from  a  vessel  described  as  fitted  for  war,  merely  because  it  was  navigated 
by  twenty  persons  only,  will  discover^  if  they  have  candour  and  patience  enough 
to  pay  a  little  attention  to  the  several  points,  that  their  opinions,  far  as  they 
related  to  dimensions,  have  perhaps  been  too  hastily  formed. 

In  respect  to  the  shape  and  mode  of  construction  practised'  at  this  time, 
there  is  little  other  evidence  than  the  rather  vague  testimony  of  coins,  sculp** 
ture,  or  uncouth  painting,,  all  so  ill  descriptive,  at  least  in  many  points,  of  the 
object  they  were  intended  to  represent,  that  they  might  be  considered  rather  as 
perplexing,  than  elucidating  investigation.  .There  are,  nevertheless,  some 
points,  and  those  far  from  immaterial,  which,  from  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  all  three,  appear  too  well  established  to  admit  of  rejection.  Although  it  is 
'evident  the  whimsical  representation  of  what  is  called  a  ship,  impressed  on  the 
Noble  of  the  victorious  Edward,  (and  in  all  probability  intended  by  him  to 
transmit  to  the  latest  posterity  the  remembrance  of  his  success)  can  never  be 
considered  as  correct,  yet  it  is  evident  from  thence,  that  the  vessels  deno- 
minated ships,  were  in  point  of  shape  infinitely  shorter  than  the  gallies,  that 

their 
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their  stems  and  prows  were  coasiderably  inore  elevatetj  above  the  $\irf*ee  of 
the  water  thau  the  jcoidsbip,  or  cei>tre  gf  the  uressel,  wluch,  fro«i  the  pecult^ 
^hape  of  the  how  and  after  part,  cau$^  ^  to  bear  ao  very  contemptible  resem- 
-blaoce  to  an  half  moon ;  the  masts  Wjere,  generally  speaking,  single,  and  ^Idom, 
if  ever,  exceeded  two  in  number;  the  sails  were  all  square,  and  the  y^dsi 
Jowering(do\ya  on  the  deck  like  those  of  a  modern  lugger,  when  the  vessel  was 
Jbrought  to  atn  anchor,  rendered  the  rigging  extremely  sire^ple,  for  the  .^rt  of 
6ailing  by  the  wind,  that  is  to  say,  otherwise  than  before  it,  or  nearly  so,  was 
an  improvewent  of  an  after-time.  The  frame,  which  foraged  the  strength  of 
the  hull,  wa$  in  principle  similar  to  that  now  qonstructed,  except  that  those 
which  are  called  the  filling  tirotbers,  were  omitted  ;  to  t^is,  the  outside  planks 
were  fastened  with  iron  nails,  a  custom  prevalent  in  many  countries  soxoe  year$ 
since,  and  not  totally  abolished  even  at  the  present  moment.  They  were  not 
set  edge  to  edge,  and  the  interstice  filled  with  oakum,  as  is  now  most  generally 
(practised,  but  lapped  over  each  other  with  a  suflScient  caulking  between  jthem 
to  keep  out  the  water,  a  practice  frequently  made  use  of  even  at  the  present 
moment  in  the  constructicm  of  cutters,  luggers,  and  vessels  of  that  description 
or  class  intended  for  light  service.  The  more  mechanical  art  of  joining  the 
difierent  component  parts  of  a  ship  together,  was  borrowed  at  this  time,  in  all 
civilised  countries,  from  the  practice  of  the  Mediterranean  powers ;  so  that  the 
x)nly  exifiting  variation  consisted  in  the  exterior,  and  even  that  was  so  trivially 
.distinguishable  in  vessels  of  the  same  class  or  rate,  that  the  most  critically  jdis- 
cerning  eye  would  scarcely  have  been  competent  to  the  task  of  appropriating,  in 
a  squadron  collected  from  different  parts  of  Europe,  each  ship  to  its  native 
iCOuntry.  The  Genoese,  indeed,  and  the  Venetians,  whose  example  .was  in  some 
degree  followed  by  the  Flemings  and  Spaniards,  rendered  their  ships  materially 
different  from  those  of  other  countries  ;  but  the  variation  was  occasioned  solely 
by  their  superior  dimensions  and  burthen,  for  on  examining  the  best  authorities 
which  the  ravages  of  time  have  permitted  to  survive  to  the  present  moment,  ic 
will  be  found,  that  sculptors,  as  well  as  painters,  could  either  not  discover  an^ 
variation  in  the  character  (to  use  a  quaint  scientific  term)  of  vessels  belonging 
to  different  nations,  or  that  they  did  not  think  it  sufficiently  consequential  to 
require  being  marked  in  their  works. 
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Land— Constantinople  taken  by  Storm — subsequent  Enterprises  of  Mahomet  the 
Second — his  Death  and  Character — JV^ars  between  the  Venetians  and  Genoese — 
Division  of  the  Prizes  taken  at  the  Battle  of  Lepanto — Account  of  the  Venetian 
Naval  Arsenal^  DockSy  and  Bucentaure^   together  with  the  Method  taken  to 
preserve  Vessels  from  Injury  by  the  Weather — Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Venetian 
Naval  Pozver — Motives  which  prevented  the  Neapolitans  from  attempting  to 
acquire  Maritime  Consequence— fallen  State  of  the  French  Marine  at  the  Con- 
clusion of  the  Fourteenth  Century — Attempt   to  revive  its  Consequence — the 
Invasion  of  England  projected — Description  of  an  enormous  Vessel  purposely 
built  for  the  Expedition — its  Failure — the  greatest  Part  of  the  Armament 
destroyed  by  a  Storm — no  subsequent  Attempt  made  in  the  same  line  till  aftgr 
the  Accession  of  Henry  the  Seventh  to  the  Throne  of  England — Naval  Expe^ 
ditions  and  Enterprises  undertaken  by  the  Kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Arragon — 
their  Union  under  the  Appellation  of  Spain — Maritime  History  of  Portugal — 
Inactivity  J  or  rather  Quietude  y  of  Denmark^  Sweden^  and  Russia — Attention  of 
Holland^  Flanders ^  and  the  Hanse  Towns^  to  Commerce — Attempts  made  by  the 
Scots  towards  the  Attainment  of  Maritime  Consequence — Causes  of  the  quiescent 
State  of  England  in  respect  to  Naval  Affair  s^  from  the  Accession  of  Richard 
the  Second^  to  the  Time  of  the  Defeat  and  Death  of  Richard  the  Third. 

'THHE  maritime  power  of  the  eastern  empire  had,  as  repeatedly  stated  in  the 
-*•  preceding  chapters,  been  long  sinking  into  decay  and  obscurity ;  though  * 
gradual  in  the  commencement  of  its  decline,  its  fate  appeared,  during  the  later 
years  of  the  fourteenth,  and  even  part  of  the  succeeding  century,  rapidly  hasten- 
ing towards  its  final  exit.  This  epoch  was  brought  on  by  a  variety  of  causes, 
VoE.  L  Yy  amoog 
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among  which  that  natural  inertness  of  the  Greeks  was  by  no  means  the  least 
consequential.     The  advantage  taken  by  the  Genoese  and  Venetians  of  this 
disposition,  was  extremely  natural^  and  truly  consonant  Xo  national  policy. 
The  benefits,  however,  which  were  derived  by  these  rival  states,  proved  by  no 
means  permanent,  for  i^  is  historicaUy  remarked,,  that  ^i^  ipcrea^e  of  &^  ^pr 
ping,,  and  naval  force  of  the  Venetians,  and  of  the  states  Qf  It^lyi  w^  tb^  naere 
effects  of  their  making  a  right  usp  of  the  indolence  and  fgllyroCthc  GrecJIcsu  Put 
trusting  too  much  to  that  power,  and  aot  considering  eixoijgl?  t)ae  sources  from 
whence  it  flowed,  they  did  apt;  assist  the  Greeks  sjs  they  ought  tp  h^y^dpne, 
if  they  had  been  true  to  th^if  owa  interests^     They  perceiyedvtbcir  error  the 
less,  because  for  a  long  time  they  were  a,s  great  gainers  by  the  X^rks  and  Sara- 
cens, and  afterwards  by  the  Mamelukes,  as  they  had  been  by  the  Greeks^    In 
the  end,  however,  they  saw  it  sufficiently,  yet  then  it  was  too,  late,  for  they  had 
it  tip  longer  in  their  power  ta  give  laws,  or  in  a  short  time^  to.  avo^d  receiving 
them. 

The  pressure  of  the  Turks,  aad  other  foes,  instead  of  rousing  tho^efJbrtSyof 
sinking  dignity,  serve  only  to  depress  it  still  lower,  and  with  accekxat^d  motion. 
Suspicious  and  jealous,  not  perhaps,  without  reason  in  some  instanges',  of  every 
grpfFered  friendship  and  alliance,  the  emperor  frequently  foynd  hiijg^self  cpip- 
gelled,  as  it  were,  to  trust  his  aypwed  foes,  rather  than  those  wlio  were, in  the 
l^'dhity  of  professing  themselves  his  friends,  and  pnotectoisv     A  very  singula^,  in- 
stance of  this  truth  occurred  sopn  after  the  commencement  of^the  fifteenth 
century,  when  Timour,  more  comrponly  known,  by  the  name  of  Tamerlane, 
appeared  to  threaten  the  Ottoman  power  \yith  almost  tgtaj  demolition^    Miser- 
able as  the  state  of  the  eastern  enipire  in.  respect  to  nayajL  consequenqe  was,  it 
>f;5a  infinitely  superipr  to  that  of  the  conqueror  of  Bajazet.    From  the-  Irtish  a^nd 
Volga  to  the  Persian  gulph,  says  history,  from  the  Ganges^  to  Damascus  and  the 
Archipelago,  Asia  was  in  the  hands  of  Timour.     His  armiea  were  invincible, 
hi$  ambition  boundless^  and  his  zeal  might  aspire  to  conquer  and  couv<:rt  the 
Christian  kingdoms  of  the  west,  which  already  trembled  at  his  name*     He 
touched  the  utmost  verge  of  the  land,  but  an  insuperable  though  narrow  sea 
rolled  between  the  two  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  lord  of  so  many* 
ipyriads  of  horse  was  not  master  of  a  stngk  galley.     The  two  passages  of  the 
Bosphorua  and  Hellespont,  of  Constantinople  and  Gallipoli,  were  possessed  one 
by  the  christians,  the  other  by  the  Turks.     On  this  great  occasion  they  forgot  iha, 
differtnce  of  religion^  to  act  with  union  and  frmness  in  the  common  cause.     ThQ. 
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ddubk  *trcighfs  were  guarded  by  ships  and  fortifications  ;  and  they  separate^ 
wkh-held  the  transport  which  Timour  demanded  of  either  nation,  under  did 
f>retcacc  of  attacking  their  enemy. 

All  alliance  so  politically  preposterous  could  be  neither  cordial  nor  lasting. 
Within  the  spacft  of  a  very  few  years,  the  ancient  spirit  of  animosity  became 
renewed  with  tenfold  vigour*  The  rapid  strides  made  by  the  Ottoman  army* 
served  to  augment  instead  of  allay  the  thirst  of  dominion,  and  nothing  short  of 
the  complete  annihilation  of  the  Greek  empiftj  to  be  finally  effected  by  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople  itself,  seemed  capable  of  glutting  the  ambition  of 
the  Turk.  Mahomet  the  Second  was  the  mighty  conqueror  who  perfected 
this  great  d^ign,  which  had  in  all  probability  regularly  held  a  place  for  many 
generations  in  the  minds  and  intentions  of  the  Sultans*,  as  though  magically 
conferred  by  the  weight  and  splendout  of  thci  imperial  turban.  As  a  prelude 
to  his  design,  hfe  began  to  erect  a  fortress  oh  the  European  shore  of  the  Hel- 
lespont, or  passage  leading  into  the  Propontis^  which,  as  he  already  possessed 
one  opposite  to  it  on  the  Asiatic  side,  gave  him  the  complete  command  of  that 
narrow  streight,  and  enabled  him  to  prescribe  laws  to  all  nations  whatever 
that  wished  to  extend  their  comfnerce  thithSf.  Scarcely  Was  the  fortress 
finished,  the  completion  of  which  the  Emperdr  of  the  EAst  had  by  every  pos* 
Bible  use  of  entreaty  and  pcrsdasion  that  ahxiety  could  suggest^  in  vain 
attempted  to  deprecate,  ere  he  gave  a  signal  proof  of  his  sevtere  intentions^ 
and.  the  peremptory  measures  he  intended  to  adopt  toVvards  all  countries 
whatever  who  pi*esumed  to  act  in  defiance  6(  his  commands,  and  approach 
within  the  reach  of  his  cannon,  a  tremendous  and  then  newly  invented  engine 
for  military  annoyance.  A  Venetian  merchant  vessel,  rashly  contemning  thi 
orders  of  a  despot,  whose  nbfval  strength  his  countrymen  affected,  at  that  time^ 
to  hold  in  contfcmpt,  fell  a  sacrifict  to  ks  temerity,  being  sunk  by  a  cannoa 
shot)  knd  its  master,  together  With  *11  his  peopld^  who  in  vain  attempted  td 
make  their  escape  in  th*  boit,  Werfe  inhumanly  put  to  death  as  rebels,  or  traitors^ 
that  presumed  to  offend  against  the  imperious  will  of  a  savage  master* 

A  very  frivolou-  dispute^  in  thd  year  14514  furnished  Mahomet  With  what 
he  considered  a  sufficietit  pretext  to  dommdnce  his  hostile  operations,  nor  did 
he  hesitate  publicly  to  avbw  his  ihteritloli  of  Annihilating  the  empire  of  the 
East.  The  indolence  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  the  intestine  religious  feuds 
which  subsisted  between  them  aitd  the  Franks,  and  the  tardy  conduct  of  thos4 
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Christian  powers  who  had  promised  their  assistance,  all  appeared  in  aid  of  the 
Ottoman  cause.  Without  the  combined  assistance  of  such  powerful  auxiliaries, 
the  expedition  would  in  all  probability  have  proved  abortive.  The  reduction  of 
Constantinople  would  have  been  rendered  unpracticable,  had  not  its  investiture 
both  by  sea  and  land  been  complete.  The  Turkish  fleet,  though  numerous,  was 
too  ill  equipped  and  too  weakly  constructed  to  be  capable  of  contending  agamst 
even  a  single  squadron,  apparently  contemptible  in  point  of  numbers,  belonging^ 
either  to  the  Genoese,  or  the  Venetians.  A  singular  proof  of  their  inferiority 
occurred  in  a  very  short  time  after  ther  siege  had  commenced.  Fivfe  ships  of  con- 
siderable burthen,  according  to  the  estimation  of  those  days,  four  of  which  bore 
the  Genoese,  and  the  fifth  the  Imperial  flag,  laden  not  only  with  provisions  and 
stores,  which  were  much  wanted,  but  reinforc^n^ents  for  the  slender  garrison 
of  the  besieged  capital,  passed,  under  the  assistance  of  a  strong  and  favourable 
bJ-eeze  of  wind,  through  the  Hellespont  and  Propontis :  but  thfe  Turkish  navy  was 
Anchored  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bosphorus  in  a  semicircle^  or  crescent,  extending 
from  shore  to  shore,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  introduction  of  any  supplies 
or  assistance  to  the  besieged.  The  strangers,  nothing  intimidated  at  tbe  number 
of  their  opponents,  who  amounted  to  more  than  three  hundred,  pressed  forward 
under  a  crowd  of  sail,  resolving  to  effect  their  purpose,  or  perish  in  the  attempt; 
Their  superiority  soon  became  fully  apparent,  nor  was  their  victory  in  any  de- 
gree wonderful,  though  the  opposition  of  the  defeated  Turks  niight  very  fairly 
be  considered  so.  Out  of  the  whole  force  belonging  to  the  latter^  eighteen 
gallies  only,  could  be  considered  as  properly  fitted  for  naval  contests  r  the  re* 
mainder,  were  vessels  entirely  open,  many  of  them  scarcely  entitled  to  any 
higher,  or  more  consequential  appellation  than  that  of  boats,  rudely  con- 
structed,  and  awkwardly  managed,  crowded  with  troops,  but  destitute  of  can- 
non. The  strangers  were  indeed  few  in  number,  but  they  derived. courage 
from  the  certain  knowlege  of  their  own  supei^ior  skill.  They  were  most  skil- 
fully steered  by  experienced  navigators,  and  they  were  manned  with  the  flower 
of  the  Italian  seamen,  to  whom  practice  and  long  experience  had  rendered  the 
perils  of  the  sea,  and  the  disasters  attendant  on  naval  contents,  sa  familiar,  as 
to  strip  them  very  considerably  of  their  horrors.  The  actual  weight,  and  the 
momentum  of  the  shock  given  by  the  vessels  themselves,  when  rudely  coming  in 
contact  with  their  opponents,  was  in  itself  suflicient  to  destroy  and  sink  the 
feeble  obstacles  which  vainly  endeavoured  to  oppose  their  passage.  Their  artillery 
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dcimmed  the  surface  of  the  waters,  carrying  dismay  and  annihilation  along  with 
it,  while  the  engines  used  for  the  purpose  of  vomiting  forth  Greek  fire,  poured 
destruction  on  the  heads  of  those  assailants  whose  rash,  though  brave  and  near 
approach  subjected  them  to  feel  its  dreadful  effects.  The  Imperial  vessel 
was  at  length  overpowered  by  the  obstinate  valour  of  the  Turks^  but  quickly 
rescued  by  her  friends,  from  the  wretched  captivity.  The  Ottoman  arms  at 
length  confessed  the  might  of  their  antagonists.  Twelve  thousand  of  the  Turks 
are  reported  to  hive  fallen  in  the  conflict,  and  the  remainder  fled,  in  the  utmost 
dismay,  to  the  European  or  Asiatic  shores.  The  christians  entered  the  Bos- 
phorus  in  triumph,  and  came  securely  to  an  anchor  within  the  chain  or  boom 
that  closed  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  So  signal  a  defeat  appeared  to  pro- 
mise relief  to  the  capital.  The  intn^pidity  of  Mahomet  himself  began  to  waver; 
but  as  though  fate  had  decreed  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  name,  despair 
gave  way  before  the  arduous-  attempt  of  conveying  over  land  the  fleet  of  the 
assailants  into  the  harbour  of  the  capital.  The  diflSiculty  was  immense,  but 
at  length  yielded  to  the  obstinate  resolution"  and  perseverance  of  the  Turks. 
The  description  of  the  means  by  which  this  singular  enterprise  was  effected,  is 
extremely  curious,  and  furnishes  a  very  authentic  account  of  the  state,  condi^ 
tion,  and  quality  of  the  Turkish  marine. 

"  The  reduction  of  the  city,'*  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  "  appeared  to  be.- hopeless, , 
unless  a  double  attack  could  be  made  from  the  haibour,  as  well  as -from  the 
land ;  but  the  harbour  was  inaccessible,  an  impenetrable  chain .  was  now  de- 
fended by  eight  large  ships,  more  than  twenty  of  a  smaller- size^  with  several, 
gallie*  and  sloops  ;  and  instead  of  forcing  this  barrier,  riie'Turks  might  appre-' 
hend  a  naval  sally,,  and  a  second  encounter  in  the  open^sea.  In  this  perplexity ,- 
the  genius  of  Mahomet  conceived  and  executed  a  plan  of  a  bold  and  marvellous 
cast,  of  transporting  by  land  his  lighter  vessels  and  military  stores  from  the 
Bosphorus  into  the  higher  part  of  the- harbour;  The  distance  is  about  ten 
miles,  the  ground  is  uneven,  and  was  overspread  with  thickets;  and  as  the 
road  must  be  opened  behind  the  suburb  of  Galata,  their  free  passage,  or  total 
destruction,  must  depend  onthe  option  of  the  Genoese  ;  but  these  selfish  mer-^ 
chants  were  ambitious  of  the  favour  of  being  the  last  devoured,  andthe  defi« 
eiency  of  art  was  supplied  by  the  strength  of  obedient  myriads.  A  level  way 
was  covered  with  a  broad  platform  of  strong  and  solid  planks,  and  to  render 
them  more  slippery  and  smooth,  they  were  anointed  with  the  fat  of  sheep  and 
oxen.     Fourscore  light  gallies  and  brigantines,  of  fifty  and  thirty  oars,  .were 
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disembarked  on  the  Bosphorus  shore,  arranged  successively  on  rollers,  and 
drawn  forwards  by  the  power  of  men  and  pullies  (  two  guides  or  pilots  were 
stationed  at  the  helm  or  prow  of  each  vessel ;  the  dails  were  unfurled  to  the 
wind,  and  the  labour  was  clieered  by  song  afid  acclamation.  In  the  course  of 
«  single  night,  this  Turkish  fleet  painfully  climbed  the  hill,  steefed  over  the 
plain,  and  was  launched  from  the  declivity  into  the  shallow  water*  of  the  har- 
bour, far  above  the  molestation  of  the  deeper  vessels  of  the  Greeks.  The  real 
importance  of  this  operation  was  magnified  by  the  consternation  and  confidence 
which  it  inspired,  but  the  notorious  unquestionable  fact  was  displayed  before  the 
eyes,  and  is  recorded  by  the  pens  of  the  two  nations.  A  similar  stratagem  had 
been  repeatedly  practised  by  the  ancients*  The  Ottoman  gallies^  I  murt  agaiti 
repeat,  should  be  considered  as  large  boats ;  and  if  we  compare  the  magnitude 
end  the  distance,  the  obstacles  and  the  means,  the  boasted  miracle  has  perhaps 
been  equalled  by  the  industry  of  our  own  times.  As  soon  as  Mahomet  had 
occupied  the  upper  harbour  with  a  fleet  and  army,  he  copstracted  in  the  nar- 
rowest part  a  bridge,  or  rather  mole,  of  fifty  cubits  in  breadth,  and  one  hundred 
in  length :  it  was  formed  of  casks  and  hogsheads,  joined  with  rafters  linked 
with  iron,  and  covered  with  a  solid  floor.  On  this  floating  battery  he  planted 
one  of  his  largest  cannon,  while  the  fourscore  gallies,  with  troops  and  scaling 
ladders,  approached  the  most  accessible,  side,  which  had  fiarmerly  been  stormed 
by  the  Latin  conquerors.  The  indoleiK:e  of  the  christians  has  been  accused  for 
not  destroying  these  uiifinished  works,  but  their  fire  by  a  superior  fire  was 
controuled  and  silenced ;  nor  were  they  wanting  in  a  nocturnal  attempt  to  burn 
the  vessels  as  well  as  the  bridge  of  the  sultan.  His  vigilance  prevented  their 
approach ;  their  foremost  galliots  were  sunk  or  taken ;  forty  youths,  the  bravest 
of  Italy  and  Greece,  were  inhumanly  massacred  at  his  comn>and ;  nor  could  the 
emperor*s  grief  be  assuaged  by  the  just,  though  cruel  retaliation,  of  exposing 
from  the  walls  the  heads  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  Mussulman  captives.'* 

I'he  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  certainly  stands  not  unrivalled  even 
in  the  remoter  ages,  and  the  transport  of  various  fleets  belonging  to  the 
Grecian  republics  across  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  as  well  as  other  similar  in* 
stances  of  the  same  species  of  exertion  which  occur  in  ancient  history,  servo 
inutually  to  reconcile  not  merely  the  belief  of  both,  but  afford  a  confidence 
that  all  those  accounts  are  not  materially  exaggerated.  The  land  conveyance  of 
E  British  flotilla  in  America,  under  the  direction  of  an  officer  now  living,  and 
the  same  species  of  transport,  for  a  considerable  distance^  of  the  immense  rock, 
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serving  as  the  basQ  to  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  prove  the  extent  of  modem 
mechauics,  and  Header  the  reputed  fame  of  the  great  Archimedes,  together  with 
the  reports  of  his  inventions,  less,  improbable  than  they  might  otherwise  be  con- 
sidered by  critical  sceptics. 

Va$t  was  thej  undertaking  of  Maliomet.  It  served  to  convince  the.  worlds 
that  sublimity  of  genius  is  not  confined  to  any  persuasion  or  country,  but  that 
among  people  then  considered  in  some  measure  unenlightened,  or  so  fac 
bigotted  to  particular  persuasions  that  science  was  forbidden^  as  it  were,  to 
flourish  ;,  greatness  of  conception,  and  perseverance  in  execution,  rose,  supcrioc 
to  prejiidice,  and  proved  that  undertakings,  apparently  the  most  arduous,  have 
frequently  yielded  to  the  exertions  of  man,  when  opinion  and  theory  have  too 
hastily  considered  the  execution  of  them  impracticable*  The  fall  of  Constanti- 
nople proved  the  almost  immediate,  though  bloody,  reward  of  the  mighty  pro-i 
ject.  The  league  and  confederacy  attempted  to  be  entered  into  by  the  Chris- 
tian powers  of  Europe  (who,  after  having  indolently  abandoned  the  Emperor 
of  the  East,  together  with  his  capital,  to  their  fate,  trembled  far  their  owa 
existence,  when  they  beheld  the  near  approach  of  that  torrent  which,,  when  it 
first  broke  forth,  might  have  perhaps  been  stemmed  without  much  difliulty) 
^led  in  its  execution.  Constantinople  became  the  irrecoverable  capital  o£ 
Mahommedan  empire,  and  under  the  guidance  of  so  great  a  chief  as  Mahomet. 
the  Second,  it  might  be  difficult  or  rash  to  point  out  what  would  have.  beeu. 
the  extent  of  his  subsequent  conc^uests,  which  threatened  Italy  itself^  together 
wit^  all  the  adjacent  countries,  had  not  fate,  as  it  were,  in  compassion  to  the*, 
miseries  then  peculiarly  attendant  on  a  Turkish  inroad,  put  a  stop  to  his 
farther  conquests,  by  death,  which  happened  nearly  about  the  same  time  wirii. 
the  battle  of  Bosworth^  an  event  which,  violently  closing  all  the  intestine  civil 
feuds  which  had  so  long  disturbed  the  peace  of  England,  restored  her  once  morc- 
tp  the  free  exercise  and  application  of  her  natural  strength.. 

The  reiterated  dispute  between  those  ancient  and  hereditary  rivals,  thc: 
Venetians  and  the  Genoese,  contributed  mutually  to  weaken  them,  without 
establishing  the  superior  ascendancy  of  cither..  Wars  succeeded  to  wars,  and! 
victory,  almost  alternately,  declared  itself  for  both  parties.  If  the  arms  of/ 
Genoa  obtained  that  temporary  superiority  that  enabled  them  to  threaten  the- 
very  capital  of  their  antagonist,  with  a  siege,  or  blockade,  the  exertions  of  those : 
apparently  vanquished,  soon. rose  superior  to  adversity,  and  drove  their  assail-- 
ants  once  more  to  seek,  in  dismay,  their  own  harbours.     Nothing  very  remark.-- 

ahleL^ 
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Father  Daniel,  in  the  account  given  by  him  of  this  ever  memorable  encoun^. 
ter,  observes,  that  notwithstanding  the  vessels  composing  the  armaments  on  both 
sides  were  built  much  loftier,  and  varied  materially  from  gallies,  yet  the  use  (rf 
oars  was  not  entirely  abandoned.  That  of  sails  was  however  preferred,  except 
in  cases  of  necessity,  such  as  the  failure  of  the  wind,  or  a  wish  to  effect  a 
change  of  situation,  when,  owing  to  particular  circumstances,  sails  could  not  be 
so  readily  made  use  of  for  that  purpose.  France  indeed  had  not  entirely  given 
up  the  use  of  gallies  in  the  Atlantic,  for  in  a  battle  fought  off  Guernsey  not 
long  after  the  defeat  just  mentioned,  three  gallies  composed  a  part  of  the  fleet. 
Edward  having,  soon  after  this  time,  determihed  to  carry  his  arms  into  the 
centre  of  France  itself,  collected  a  fleet  for  the  transport  of  his  army,  and  the 
protection  of  the  vessels  specially  appointed  to  that  species  of  service,  which  are 
said  to  have  amounted  to  no  less  than  one  thousand  sail.  The  battle  of  Cressy, 
with  its  consequent  victory,  and  the  surrender  of  Calais,  after  having  been 
blocked  up  for  a  considerable  time  by  a  fleet  consisting  of  more  than  seven 
hundred  vessels,  put  a  temporary  stop  to  the  naval  enterprises  of  France,  and 
as  a  natural  consequence,  to  those  of  England  also,  who  thus  became  deprived 
of  the  only  antagonist  likely  to  contend  with  her. 

The  relation  of  a  fleet  so  mighty  in  respect  to  numbers,  employed  on  a  ser* 
vice  apparently  of  such  little  consequence  as  the  blockade  of  a  town,  would, 
as  may  perhaps  be  the  case  in  other  instances  where  the  circumstances  are  not 
€o  indisputably  established,  excite  wonder,  if  not  disbelief,  did  not  the  parti- 
culars given  in  the  Preface  serve  to  point  out  the  vast  disproportion  between 
the  vessels  then  termed  ships  of  war,  and  those  which  are  at  present  considered 
entitled  to  that  appellation.  Although  the  armament  alluded  to  is  generally 
considered  more  consequential  in  respect  to  force,  though  not  to  numbers,  (if 
historical  reports  are  to  be  depended  on)  than  ever  quitted  the  shores  of  En- 
gland, yet  there  are  no  traces  whatever  of  those  immense  vessels  which  her 
sovereigns^  and  even  Edward  himself,  is  said  to  have  been  master  of.  The 
crew  of  the  Great  Christopher,  by  fair  comparison  with  other  vessels  which 
are  more  circumstantially  described,  could  not  have  consisted  of  less  than  three 
hundred  men,  and  this  vessel  was  not  the  only  first  rate  (if  the  term  be  allow- 
able) which  was  then  in  the  English  navy.  From  the  roll  of  the  fleet  employed 
against  Calais,  it  appears,  that  the  vessels  in  the  actual  employ  of  the  8ove«. 
jreign,  were  inferior  in  force,  to  many  of  those  which  were  supplied  by  subjects; 

although 
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foreign  country,  while  Venice  hesitated  to  venture,  if  not  powerfully  supported 

tft  by  alliance,  into  the  lists  of  maritime  Combat  with  this  new  and  formidable  foc» 

i^  This  fact  is  fully  proved  by  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  and  the  division 

of  the  spoil,  as  well  as  prisoners,  made  in  that  memorable  encounter,  with  the 

consequent  victory,  notwithstanding  it  occurred  in  the  rapid  decline  of  the  Ve* 

netian  marine,  and  many  years  after  the  time  here  alluded  to,  may  perhaps 

not  improperly  be  subjoined  here  *.     Notwithstanding  fortune  might  in  some 

degree  be  considered  to  have  baffled  the  exertions  of  Venice,  candour  cannot 

'  refuse  affording  them  the  highest  tribute  of  applause,  as  the  testimony  of  Bayflus 

»■  ■  will  clearly  prove  from  the  annexed  account  given  by  him  of  the  civil  or  internal 

*fti  management  of  the  Venetian  marine  -f-. 

Genoa,  which  might,  without  any  extravagant  stretch  of  the  fancy,  be  deemed 

*.  the  natural  foe  to  the  state  last  mentioned,  boasts  its  victories,  though  unproduc« 

A|  tive  of  any  solid  advantage,  and  glories  in  having  once  possessed  such  superiority 

"  *  The  spoils  were  divided  in  the  following  manner :  Philip  for  his  share  had  fifty-eight  gallies,  six 

I  •  galliots,  sixty-eight  large  cannon>  eight  bombs,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  light  artillery,  with 

one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirteen  prisoners.  1  o  the  Venetians  was  given  a  portion  agreeable 
to  the  number  and  strength  of  their  shipping :  they  had  for  their  share  forty-four  gallies,  a  number  of 
galliots  and  galleasses,  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  pieces  of  cannon  of  various  sizes,  with  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  sixty-two  prisoners.  ITiat  of  his  holiness  was  the  smallest,  but  the  most  honourablc> 
is  among  his  prisoners  he  reckoned  Achmet  and  Mahomet,  the  sons  of  Hali.  The  ecclesiastical  share 
y  amounted  to  twenty-one  gallies,  with  a  proportion  of  smaller  vessels,  fifty-four  pieces  of  artillery  of 

different  sizes,  with  eight  hundred  and  eighty-one  prisoners. 

The  sophi  of  Persia  seemed  to  entertain  no  unjust  notion  of  the  mutual  losses  of  the  Turks  and 

Christians.     When  the  pope's  ambassador  acquainted  him  of  the  total  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleets 

;  lie  asked  if  there  were  no  more  trees  in  die  Othman  dominions,    llie  ambassador  answered  there  were ; 

-2,.  but  still  enlarged  on  the  irreparable  damage  Selim  had  sustained,  thinking  thereby  to  induce  the  sophi 

to  invade  his  dominions.     To  all  which  this  sagacious  prince  answered,  that  by  destroying  Selim's  fleet 

the  Christians  had  cut  off"  his  beard,  but  they  had  lost  aii  arm  in  losing  Cyprus. 

t  The  Venetians  have  a  naval  depot,  which  they  call  an  arsenal,  the  most  conunodious  and  exten* 
sive  of  any  in  the  whole  world,  in  which  there  are  sixty  vcft/ffoixoi,  or  docks,  in  which  triremes^  and 
other  Ibng  vessek,  are  built  by  the  shipwrights,  who  are  kept  in  constant  employ.  Some  of  the  docks 
are  capacious  enough  to  contain  a  trireme,  others  a  bireme  only,  leaving,  however,  at  the  same  time^ 
sufficient  room  for  the  artizans  to  work  either  whether  employed  in  building  the  vessel  new,  or  in 
repairing  it  if  damaged.  Within  the  arsenal  is  also  a  covered  dock,  pectiliarly  appropriated  to  the 
reception  of  a  vessel  Capable  of  carrying  all  the  senators  of  Venice,  with  their  train  of  attendants; 
a  vessel  which  in  splendour,  magnificence,  and  extensive  dkncnsions,  may  vie  with  the  most  celebrated 
of  those  constructed  in  the  earlier  ages  by  the  Egyptians.    It  is  called  the  Bucenuure. 

•  Vol,  L  Z  z  of 
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of  naval  power,  as  to  permit  its  laying  siege,  or  at  least  blockading  the  capital 
of  its  rival,  though  the  attempt  ultimately  terminated  in  disgrace.  Internal 
civil  disputes,  whiph  subsisted  during  a  part  of  the  fourteenth,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  prevented  any  display  of  naval  power  on  the  part 
of  the  Genoese.  To  so  low  a  state  had  they  sunk,  that  they  were  under  the 
necessity  of  progressively  throwing  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  duke 
of  Milan,  and  the  French;  so  that  Venice,  after  having  fruitlessly,  though 
bloodily,  contended  for  the  naval  dominion  of  the  Mediterranean,  might  be  said 
to  have  at  length  obtained  it  by  resignation,  without  the  danger  of  contest,  or 
the  fatigue  of  victory. 

Naples,  who  followed  at  an  humble  and  respectful  distance  in  the  train,  felt 
herself  under  no  immediate  necessity,  and  consequently  most  studiously  avoided 
the  cxpence  of  keeping  any  maritime  force  on  foot,  superior  to  what  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  her  own  protection.  A  rigid  adherence  to  this  political 
doctrine,  necessarily  causes  any  descant  on  her  maritime  power,  or  account 
of  its  consequence  and  exertions,  in  any  degree  necessary.  In  short,  the  naval 
history  of  Naples  affords  nothing  remarkable,  or  worthy  of  notice,  during  the 
apace  of  more  than  one  hundred  years,  reckoning  from  the  siege  of  Calais  by- 
Edward  the  Third,  to  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  except  that  about  a  few  years 
previous  to  the  event  last  mentioned,  a  few  gallics  were  fitted  out  in  aug- 
mentation of  an  armament  equipped  by  the  pope,  and  other  potentates,  to 
repel  the  Turks,  who  had  invaded  Italy,  and  threatened  all  Christendom. 

From  the  shores  of  Calabria  the  course  of  history  almost  naturally  feels  itself 
directed  to  France,  and  the  contiguous  part  of  the  European  continent.  The  low 
el)l)  to  which  the  power  of  that  country  had  been  reduced  by  the  successful  expe- 
dition?! of  Edward  the  Third  of  England,  prevented,  as  a  natural  cause,  any 
rxtfiiordinnry  assumption  of  maritime  consequence,  or  display  of  power,  during 
Aucli  time  as  its  immediate  influence  was  felt.  At  length,  the  remembrance 
of  thn  dlnaHtcrn,  though  recent,  being  in  some  degree  blunted,  an  expedition  of 
lut  \rH*i  c()nsr(]Uf  ncc  than  the  invasion  of  England  itself,  was  projected,  in  the 
fir»(M:  of  rtcovt  liuR  the  fallen  consequence  of  the  country.  A  numerous  army 
li  iiitj  ttn»jrrnl)lrd  uiulcr  the  orders  and  direction  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  a  fleet, 
iohui»jliiip,,  uri'onling  to  report,  of  twelve  hui^dred  vessels,  was  collected  for 
Ihf^  liurpnt*'  of  ilH  transport.  As  a  part  of  the  armament,  history  makes  par- 
IUmImi  itiiMlmu  (»f  «n  enormous  vessel,  which  is  denominated  a  vast  wooden 

edifice. 
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edifice,  or  floating  town,  which  was  constructed  for  the  particular  defence  of 
the  soldiers  when  in  the  immediate  act  of  debarkation.  But,  continue  authors, 
all  these  stupendous  preparations,  which  cost  so  much  time,  trouble,  and  ex- 
pfence,  and  in  consequence  of  which  such  great  national  expectations  had  been* 
raised,  fell  totally  to  the  gfoundi  through  the  indolence,  or,  as  some  say,  the 
obstinacy,  of  the  duke  of  Berry,  who,  having  been  hostile  to  the  measure  at  • 
the  time  of  its  being  first  franaed,  was  so  dilatory  in  providing  that  quota  of 
the  armament  which  he  had  agreed  to  furnish,  that  it  did  not  reach  the  place 
of  rendezvous  till  the  end  of  the  month  of  September,  when  the  season  was 
too  far  advanced  to  render  the  prosecution  of  the  design  adviseable,  or  perhaps 
practicable.  A  storm  arising  quickly  afterwards,  drove  the  greatest  part  of 
the  fleet  on  shore,  and  almost  totally  destroyed  the  floating  fabric  already  ^ 
mentioned ;  the  remains  of  which  were  afterwards  employed  in  some  repairs 
of  the  mole  or  pier  in  the  port  of  Sluys :  affording  no  slender  proof  of  its  rnkg^ 
nitude,  and  the  folly  of  the  fabricators,  who  were  simple  enough  to  construct 
so  unwieldy,  and  consequently  so  useless  a  species  of  vessel. 

From  this  time,  whether  cautious  on^  account  of  the  disaster  just  mentioned, 
whether  sensible  of  its  own  incapacity,  or  indolent  from  the  actual  want  of 
necessity  as  to  the  equipment  of  a  fleet,  it  were  diflScult  to  decide :  the  fact 
however  is  incontrovertible,  that  France  ceased,  for  a  very  long  period,  to  pos- 
sess any  armament,  or  number  of  ships,  worthy  to  be  dignified  with  the  appella- 
tion of  a  naval  force.  Even  the  invasion  of  the  kingdom  by  Henry  the  Fifth  of 
England,  about  the  year  141 5,  the  intention  of  whose  expedition  had  been  long 
and  clearly  enough  known  to  render  opposition  at  least  feasible,  was  not  suffix 
cient  to  awaken  the  nation  from  its  state  of  torpidity.  Not  a  single  vessel 
appears  to  have  existed,  or  at  least  to  have  been  equipped, ,  for  the  purpose  of 
opposing  the  passage  of  the  invader^  who  made  a  most  successful  inroad,  and 
might  be  said  by  the  victory  he  obtained  at  Agincourt,  to  have  rendered  him- 
self in  great  measure  master  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

The  abyss  into  which  the  power  of  this  unhappy  nation  might  be  considered 
as  precipitated  by  the  foregoing  event,  was  not  to  be  surmounted  but  by  the 
greatest  military  exertions,  and  for  the  most  evident  reasons.  The  English 
army  was  in  possession  of  many  among  the  strongest  holds  in  the  country ;. 
it  had  overspread  the  face  of  it ;  when  driven  from  thence,  the  influence 
and  power  of  a  navy  might  prevent  its  return,  but  till  it  was  expelled,  the 
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Christian  powers  who  had  promised  their  assistance,  all  appeared  in  aid  of  thr 
Ottoman  cause.  Without  the  combined  assistance  of  such  powerful  auxiliaries, 
the  expedition  would  in  all  probability  have  proved  abortive.  The  reduction  of 
Constantinople  would  have  been  rendered  unpracticable,  had  not  its  investiture 
both  by  sea  and  land  been  complete.  The  Turkish  fleet,  though  numerous,  was 
too  ill  equipped  and  too  weakly  constructed  to  be  capable  of  contending  against 
even  a  single  squadron,  apparently  contemptible  in  point  of  numbers,  belongings 
cither  to  the  Genoese,  or  the  Venetians.  A  singular  proof  of  their  infbrbrity 
occurred  in  a  very  short  time  after  ther  siege  had  commenced.  Fivfe  ships  of  con- 
siderable burthen,  according  to  the  estimation  of  those  days,  four  of  which  bore 
the  Genoese,  and  the  fifth  the  Imperial  flag,  laden  not  only  with  provisions  and 
stores,  which  were  much  wanted,  but  reinforc^nlients  for  the  slender  garrison 
of  the  besieged  capital,  passed,  under  the  assistance  of  a  strong  and  favourable 
breeze  of  Wind,  through  the  Hellespont  and  Propontis :  but  thfe  Turkish  na\7  was 
anchored  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bosphorus  in  a  semicircle^  or  crescent,  extending 
from  shore  to  shore,  for  the  purposie  of  preventing  the  introduction  of  any  supplies 
or  assistance  to  the  besieged.  The  strangers,  nothing  intimidated  at  the  number 
of  their  opponents,  who  amounted  to  more  than  three  hundred,  pressed  forward 
under  a  crowd  of  sail,  resolving  to  effect  their  purpose,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
Their  superiority  soon  became  fully  apparent,  nor  was  their  victory  in  any  de^ 
gree  wonderful,  though  the  opposition  of  the  defeated  Turks  might  very  fairly 
be  considered  so.  Out  of  the  whole  force  belonging  to  the  latter^  eighteen 
gallies  only,  could  be  considered  as  properly  fitted  for  naval  contests :  the  re* 
mainder,  were  vessels  entirely  open,  many  of  them  scarcely  entitled  to  any 
higher,  or  more  consequential  appellation  than  that  of  boats,  rudely  con- 
structed, and  awkwardly  managed,  crowded  with  troops,  but  destitute  of  can- 
non. The  strangers  were  indeed  few  in  number,  but  they  derived  courage 
from  the  certain  knowlege  of  their  own  superior  skill.  They  were  most  skil- 
fully steered  by  experienced  navigators,  and  they  were  manned  wilh  the  flower 
of  the  ItaHan  seamen,  to  whom  practice  and  long  experience  had  rendered  the 
perils  of  the  sea,  and  the  disasters  attendant  on  naval  contents,  sa  familiar,  as 
to  strip  them  very  considerably  of  their  horrors.  The  actual  weight,  and  the 
momentum  of  the  shock  given  by  the  vessels  themselves,  when  rudely  coming  in 
contact  with  their  opponents,  was  in  itself  sulEcient  to  destroy  and  sink  the 
feeble  obstacles  which  vainly  endeavoured  to  oppose  their  passage.  Their  artillery 
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dchnmed  the  surface  of  the  waters,  carrying  dismay  and  annihilation  along  with 
k,  while  the  engines  used  for  the  purpose  of  vomiting  forth  Greek  fire,  poured 
destruction  on  the  heads  of  those  assailants  whose  rash,  though  brave  and  near 
approach  subjected  them  to  feel  its  dreadful  effects.  The  Imperial  vessel 
was  at  length  overpowered  by  the  obstinate  valour  of  the  Turks^  but  quickly 
rescued  by  her  friends,  from  the  wretched  captivity.  The  Ottoman  arms  at 
length  confessed  the  might  of  their  antagonists.  Twelve  thousand  of  the  Turks 
are  reported  to  have  fallen  in  the  conflict,  and  the  remainder  fled,  in  the  utmost 
dismay,  to  the  European  or  Asiatic  shores.  The  christians  entered  the  Bos- 
phorus  in  triumph,  and  came  securely  to  an  anchor  within  the  chain  or  boom 
that  closed  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  So  signal  a  defeat  appeared  to  pro- 
mise relief  to  the  capital.  The  intrepidity  of  Mahomet  himself  began  to  waver; 
but  as  though  fate  had  decreed  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  name,  despair 
gave  way  before  the  arduous-  attempt  of  conveying  over  land  the  fleet  of  the 
assailants  into  the  harbour  of  the  capital.  The  difficulty  was  immense,  but 
at  length  yielded  to  the  obstinate  resolution  and  perseverance  of  the  Turks. 
The  description  of  the  means  by  which  this  singular  enterprise  was  effected,  is 
extremely  curious,  and  furnishes  a  ytry  authentic  account  of  the  state,  condi^ 
taon,  and  quality  of  the  Turkish  marine. 

^  The  reduction  of  the  city,'*  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  "  appeared  to  be;.- hopeless, . 
unless  a  double  attack  could  be  ma«Ie  from  the  haibour,  as  well  as -from  the 
land ;  but  the  harbour  was  inaccessible,  an  impenetrable  cl»in .  was  now  de- 
fended by  eight  large  ships,  more  than  twenty  of  a  snuiller  sizej  with  severaK 
gallies  and  sloops  ;  and  instead  of  forcing  this  barrier,  tfee-  Turks  might  appre-* 
hend  a  naval  sally,,  and  a  second  encounter  in  the  open^sea.  In  this  perplexity^ 
the  genius  of  Mahomet  conceived  and  executed  a  plan  of  a  bold  and  marvellous 
cast,  of  transporting  by  land  his  lighter  vessels  and  military  stores  from  the 
Bosphorus  into  the  higher  part  of  the- harbour;  The  distance  is  about  ten 
miles,  the  ground  is  uneven,  and  was  overspread  with  thickets ;  and  as  the 
road  must  be  opened  behind  the  suburb  of  Galata,  their  free  passage,  or  total 
destruction,  must  depend  onthe  option  of  the  Genoese  ;  but  these  selfirfi  mer-^ 
chants  were  ambitious  of  the  favour  of  being  the  last  devoured,  andthe  defi^ 
eiency  of  art  was  supplied  by  the  strength  of  obedient  myriads.  A  level  way 
was  covered  with  a  broad  platform  of  strong  and  solid  planks,  and  to  render 
them  more  slippery  and  smooth,  they  were  anointed  with  the  fat  of  sheep  and 
oxen.     Fourscore  light  gallies  and  brigantines,  of  fifty  and  thirty  oars,  .were 
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disembarked  on  the  Bosphorus  shore,  arranged  successively  on  rollers,  and 
drawn  forwards  by  the  power  of  men  and  pullies  {  two  guides  or  pilots  were 
stationed  at  the  helm  or  prow  of  each  vessel ;  the  tails  were  unfurled  to  the 
wind,  and  the  labour  was  cheered  by  song  aftd  acclamation.  In  the  course  of 
«  single  night,  this  Turkish  fleet  painfully  climbed  the  hill,  steefed  over  the 
plain,  and  was  launched  from  the  declivity  into  the  shallow  water*  of  the  har- 
bour, far  above  the  molestation  of  the  deeper  vessels  of  the  Greeks*  The  real 
importance  of  this  operation  was  magnified  by  the  consternation  and  confidence 
which  it  inspired,  but  the  notorious  unquestionable  fact  was  displayed  before  thb 
eyes,  and  is  recorded  by  the  pens  of  the  two  nations.  A  similar  stratagem  had 
been  repeatedly  practised  by  the  ancients.  The  Ottonw^n  gallies,  I  must  agaiti 
repeat,  should  be  considered  as  large  boats;  and  if  we  compare  the  magnitiKie 
find  the  distance,  the  obstacles  and  the  means,  the  boasted  miracle  has  perhaps 
been  equalled  by  the  industry  of  our  own  times.  As  soon  as  Mahomet  had 
occupied  the  upper  harbour  with  a  fleet  and  army,  he  co^istrocted  in  the  nar- 
rowest part  a  bridge,  or  rather  mole,  of  fifty  cubits  in  breadth,  and  one  hundred 
in  length :  it  was  formed  of  casks  and  hogsheads,  joined  with  rafters  linked 
with  iron,  and  covered  with  a  solid  floor.  On  this  floating  battery  he  planted 
one  of  his  largest  cannon,  while  the  fourscore  gallies,  with  troops  and  scaling 
ladders,  approached  the  most  accessible  side,  which  had  formerly  been  stormed 
by  the  Latin  conquerors.  The  indolence  of  the  christians  has  been  accused  for 
not  destroying  these  unfinished  works,  but  their  fire  by  a  superior  fire  was 
Controuled  and  silenced ;  nor  were  they  wanting  in  a  nocturnal  attempt  to  burn 
the  vessels  as  well  as  the  bridge  of  the  sultan.  His  vigilance  prevented  their 
approach ;  their  foremost  galliots  were  sunk  or  taken ;  forty  youths,  the  bravest 
of  Italy  and  Greece,  were  inhumanly  massacred  at  his  command  ;  nor  could  the 
emperor's  grief  be  assuaged  by  the  just,  though  cruel  retaliation,  of  exposing 
from  the  walls  the  heads  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  Mussulman  captives.** 

I'he  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  certainly  stands  not  unrivalled  even 
in  the  remoter  ages,  and  the  transport  of  various  fleets  belonging  to  the 
Grecian  republics  across  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  as  well  as  other  similar  in- 
stances of  the  same  species  of  exertion  which  occur  in  ancient  history,  serve 
TOutually  to  reconcile  not  merely  the  belief  of  both,  but  afford  a  confidence 
that  all  those  accoimts  are  not  materially  exaggerated.  The  land  conveyance  of 
&  British  flotilla  in  America,  under  the  direction  of  an  officer  now  living,  and 
the  sanoc  species  of  transport,  for  a  considerable  distance^  of  the  immense  rock> 
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serving  as  the  basQ  to  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  prove  the  extent  of  modcra 
mechanics,  and  tender  the  reputed  fame  of  the  great  Arqhimedes,  together  with 
the  reports  of  his  inventions,  less  improbable  than  they  might  otherwise  be  con- 
sidered by  critical  sceptics. 

Vast  was  the  undertaking  of  Maliomet.  It  served  to  convince  the.  worlds 
that  sublimity  of  genius  is  not  confined  to  any  persuasion  or  country,  but  that 
among  people  then  considered  in  some  measure  unenlightened,  or  so  far 
bigotted  to  particular  persuasions  that  science  was  forbidden^  as  it  were,  to 
flourish;,  greatness  of  conception,  and  perseverance  in  execution,  rose  supcrioc 
to  prejiidice,  and  proved  that  undertakings,  apparently  the  most  arduous,  have 
frequently  yielded  to  the  exertions  of  man,  when  opinion  and  theory,  have  too 
hastily  considered  the  execution  of  them  impracticable*  The  fall  of  Constanti- 
nople proved  the  almost  immediate,  though  bloody,  reward  of  the  mighty  pro-i 
ject.  The  league  and  confederacy  attempted  to  be  entered  into  by  the  Chris- 
tian powers  of  Europe  (who,,  after  having  indolently  abandoned  the  Empcrop 
qf  the  East,  together  with  his  capital,  to  their  fate,  trembled  far  their  own* 
existence,  when  they  beheld  the  near  approach  of  that  torrent  which,,  when  it 
first;  broke  forth,  might  have  perhaps  been  stemmed  without  much  difliulty) 
^led  in  its  execution.  Constantinople  became  the  irrecoverable  capital  o£ 
Mahommedan  empire,  and  under  the  guidance  of  so  great  a  chief  as  Mahomet. 
the  Second,  it  might  be  difficult  or  rash  to  point  out  what  would  hava  been, 
the  extent  of  his  subsequent  conquests,  which  threatened  Italy  itself,,  together 
wit^  all  the  adjacent  countries,  had  not  fate,  as  it  were,  in  compassion  to  thev 
miseries  then  peculiarly  attendant  on  a  Turkish  inroad,  put  a  stop  to  his 
farther  conquests  by  death,  which  happened  nearly  about  the  same  time  wirii. 
the  battle  of  Bosworth,  an  event  which,  violently  closing  all  the  intestine  civil 
feuds  which  had  so  long  disturbed  the  peace,  of  England,  restored  her  once  more. 
tp  the  free  exercise  and  application  of  her  natural  strength.. 

The  reiterated  dispute  between  those  ancient  and  hereditary  rivals,  thc: 
Venetians  and  the  Genoese,  contributed  mutually  to  weaken  them,  without 
establishing  the  superior  ascendancy  of  cither..  Wars  succeeded  to  wars,  and: 
victory,  almost  alternately,  declared  itself  for  both  parties.  If  the  arn[is  of/ 
CJenoa  obtained  that  temporary  superiority  that  enabled  them  to  threaten  th^* 
very  capital  of  their  antagonist,  with  a  siege,  or  blockade,  the  exertions  of  those  r 
apparently  vanquished,  soon. rose  superior  to  adversity,  and  drove  their  assail-, 
ants  once  more  to  seek,  in  dismay,  their  own  harbours.     Nothing  very  remark.-. 

ahlcL' 


xicemeot  of 
*r:;e  Genoese  cmosc,  not 
dcDominatcd 
ir  iescritaons  of  military 
'.  r:i  in    rtTrn.m:  ^  rzmmami  riirir  fled,     \lctory, 
TTfinjgr-^  iT-T  :r:c  nn!i'=  ly^  vilch  it  was  obtained, 
'i^  liitiir  .=::a  i^TirsriL  til  Zctua,  the  Venetian 
-L  r^-'ryrlrrr  i-l  ^nc  i«2  zc  rnilii  set,  before  the  wind, 
r     L  -i'-ar-L  :r^  rry-rrrr:-  .    *i-r  tiir   v:^    ;-r:-'y:r  32  imu  wiri  soch  violence, 
—    fiSLL  liir-  n — •*:\',^r:-L^  -z  -r^r  :  rr.rTT,      Itner  ncsranJers,  observing  the 
— r*^  jT  "Tii  :=£3sur:::-   i-L-v-^tL  n^  =sinirr.:i  ir  rieir  jr:'j%  who  in  the  end 
— T-r-^    ,^  :c=njr2"  m rci:ti"e  -zicj-      Jjiar  jr  ric  GexK3Cse  ships  were 

ZTiir  wcj:!  .r  "  11111=  ir  iir:  'Tx^-  :f  jltx"!'^  rurrj  tots  subsequent  to  the 
:=;:-  t  :r^  Trriijir:^  '  if  i  nuinirr  isicire,  and  the  few  naval 
.  iiL^  v^r:i  n  r^sr:;^  irr.ivrrri^  rilies.  At  length  in  the  year 
in  t  .  .-•  'li  *.j.ni  :ii  rTr-^'-rrmn?  reLrr  received  of  Mahomet's 
:  ;nrr  ^  Z..:z-=:ziznn\'-T::z  r  rx  rr=a=Knt  first  equipped,  on  this 
r-::r._r--:  .-fiE^x  riUcs  nc  r^^  3Lr^:?zais,  which  arc  said  to 
jTiT'  -  ---:^  z  ^-.  .  :i:  --j.r:iu^  ^  u>  rumzei^  A  sccxrcd  equipment  of  the  same 
^.__^,_^  -  — _llc?:  r-«w^\  <L  .r-nrrc^-:  I  iiiii  S  tiur  exertions  of  other  Christian 
-^..  ^  r-^  :-=^:  :-r~l  iit.in^irr-:^  -rrc  fx:e  rf  tbc  Greek  empire  might  at 
.-.  <  ^^. ::  ^^-i  ^r  Irrr--  *-  r:c  irct:  icw'T.^  proved,  die  siege  of  Constan- 
-      -  c    %^   •   -r-.'.  ^-t  -:::r  -:.rr-n::^  '^^^rr  c^l^rcted,  and  as  a  natural  conse- 

, .;    ^_j^  i-^:-     vi  r-r    .-  :^*rr*     I:  3  observed,  as  a  very  remarkable 

_  .     ^^     -    o  -     -^    *  -.?    ^^r:  ::     ^     ^--~'  '"**  ^"^  jrears  from  the  time  last 

*..  -    .m.T   :jMrt.     A  new  species  and  class  of 

,.^  .-  .v  ^  :  ^:  -  .^  :*.::c.  >-  ■:r^^.  i-:5ca  to  vex  and  disturb  its  future 
i  .  \.,  -  .*  :^  :!  *  _x\ -r  cr:l::e  Otonaans  was  confessedly  inferior, 
\.  .  _  X  *'  V  c  ^  :  ^:  i  -  •:!^^>  >i*.'?Tc:^i  to  o^e^power  opposition,  and  the 
^^  ;  ^^  r  >^  .,  :  _<  :>  ^  i^crcLTS  sen.cvi  rather  to  augment,  than  damp 
^Ccv.-i-.v^  .V  :v  .v/c  V  v^«^  -^f^  Cer^aritinople.  Without  defeat,  or  any 
Ovt.^  . .  >  vw  '  • .  v.Vv  ^c  M-  -:-  7v.^^^c^  ot  Vcr.Ice  appears  to  have  been  on  the 
v\s^  s.  .^ul  vN-  :v  .xS--  :M:Hi.  ^i^IclxHit  the  pomp  of  victory,  the  Turkish 
Kv.tN^  .»:  vt  X  v>  Xt^^-  :.-.^^  - 1  3t  >i:.ri:ar  rate  of  ascension.  The  Ottomans 
twt-iiwwa  r^v\:   vvi^^vv^v^^x  x>:::x>utcxperieuclng  or  soliciting  the  aid  of  any 
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foreign  country,  while  Venice  hesitated  to  venture,  if  not  powerfully  supported 
by  alliance^  into  the  lists  of  maritime  Combat  with  this  new  and  formidable  foc» 
This  fact  is  fully  proved  by  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  and  the  division 
of  the  spoil,  as  well  as  prisoners,  made  in  that  memorable  encounter,  with  the 
consequent  victory,  notwithstanding  it  occurred  in  the  rapid  decline  of  the  Ve* 
netiaii  marine,  and  many  years  after  the  time  here  alluded  to,  may  perhaps 
not  improperly  be  subjoined  here  *.  Notwithstanding  fortune  might  in  some 
degree  be  corisidered'  to  have  baffled  the  exertions  of  Venice,  candour  cannot 
refuse  affording  them  the  highest  tribute  of  applause,  as  the  testimony  of  Bayflus 
will  clearly  prove  from  the  annexed  account  given  by  him  of  the  civil  or  internal 
management  of  the  Venetian  marine  -f-. 

Genoa,  which  might,  without  any  extravagant  stretch  of  the  fancy,  be  deemed 
the  natural  foe  to  the  state  last  mentioned,  boasts  its  victories,  though  unproduc« 
tive  of  any  solid  advantage,  and  glories  in  having  once  possessed  such  superiority 

*  The  spoils  were  divided  in  the  followirtg  maiiner:  Philip  for  his  share  had  fifty-eight  gallics,  six 

galliots,  sixty-eight  large  cannon,  eight  bombs,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  light  artillery,  with 

one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirteen  prisoners.     1  o  the  Venetians  was  given  a  portion  agreeable 

■  ■  to  the  number  and  strength  of  their  shipping :  they  had  for  their  share  forty-four  gallies,  a  number  of 

galliots  and  galleasses,  one  hundred  and  thirty -one  pieces  of  cannon  of  various  sizes,  with  one  thousand 

T^  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  prisoners.     ITiat  of  his  holiness  was  the  smallest,  but  the  most  honourable, 

^  as  among  his  prisoners  he  reckoned  Achmet  and  Mahomet,  the  sons  of  Hali.  The  ecclesiastical  share 

m  amounted  to  twenty-one  gallies,  with  a  proportion  of  smaller  vessels,  fifty-four  pieces  of  artillery  of 

^  J  different  sizes,  with  eight  hundred  and  eighty. one  prisoners. 

V  The  sophi  of  Persia  seemed  to  entertain  no  unjust  notion  of  the  mutual  losses  of  the  Turks  and 

Christians.  When  the  pope's  ambassador  acquainted  him  of  the  total  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleets 
he  asked  if  there  were  no  more  trees  in  die  Othman  dominions,  llie  ambassador  answered  there  were  { 
but  still  enlarged  on  the  irreparable  damage  $elim  had  sustained,  thinking  thereby  to  induce  the  sophi 
to  invade  his  dominions.  To  all  which  this  sagacious  prince  answered,  that  by  destroying  Selim's  fleet 
tlie  ChrisUans  had  cut  off"  his  beard,  but  they  had  lost  an  arm  in  losing  Cyprus. 

t  The  Venetians  have  a  naval  depot,  which  they  call  an  arsenal,  the  most  conunodious  and  extcn* 
sive  of  any  in  the  whole  world,  in  which  there  are  sixty  vcft/ijoDtoi,  or  docks,  in  which  triremes^  and 
other  l6ng  vessels,  are  built  by  the  shipwrights,  who  are  kept  in  constant  employ.  Some  of  the  docks 
arc  capacious  enough  to  contain  a  trireme,  others  a  bireme  only,  leaving,  however,  at  the  same  time» 
sufficient  room  for  the  artlzans  to  w^ork  either  whether  employed  in  building  the  vessel  new,  or  in 
repairing  it  if  damaged.  M'ithin  the  arsenal  is  also  a  covered  dock,  pecnliarly  appropriated  to  the 
reception  of  a  vessel  Capable  of 'carrying  all  the  senators  of  Venice,  with  their  train  of  attendants; 
a  vessel  which  in  splendour,  magnificence,  and  extensive  dknensions,  may  vie  with  the  most  celebrated 
of  those  con^tructeJ  in  the  earlier  ages  by  the  Egyptians.    It  is  called  the  Bucenuure. 

^  Vol,  L  Z  z  of 
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among  which  that  natural  inertness  of  the  Greeks  was  by  no  means  the  least 
consequential.     The  advantage  taken  by  the  Genoese  and  Venetians  of  this 
disposition,  was  extremely  natural^  aod  truly  consonant  t;o  national  policy. 
The  benefits,  however,  which  were  derived  by  these  rival  states,  proved  by  no 
means  permanent,  for  it  is  historicaUy  remarked,,  that  tji^  increase  of  th^  shipr- 
ping,,  and  naval  force  of  the  Venetians,  and  of  the  states  pf  It^lyi  w<^  djQ,  naere 
effects  of  their  making  a  right  usp  of  the  indolence  ?nd  fpUycO^the  Grec^li^su.  ?ut 
trusting  too  much  to  that  power,  and  aot  considering  enpygl?  tjie  sources  from 
whence  it  flowed,  they  did  not  asgist  the  Greeks  as  they  ought  to  h^ve  doiie, 
if  they  had  been  true  to  th^if  owa  interests^     They  perceived,  their  error  the 
less,  because  for  a  long  time  they  were  as.  great  gainers  by  the  X^rk?  and  Sara- 
cens, and  afterwards  by  the  Mamelukes,  as  they  had  been  by  the  Greeks^.    In 
the  end,  however,  they  saw  it  sufficiently,  yet  then  it  was  too.  late,  for  they  had 
it  no  longer  in  their  power  ta  give  laws,  or  in  a  short  time^  to  avoid  receiving 
them. 

The  pressure  of  the  Turks,  and  other  foes,  instead  of  rousing  thq^  efiprts,  of 
sinking  dignity,  serve  only  to  depress  it  still  lower,  and  with  accelerat'ed  motion. 
Suspicious  and  jealous,  not  perhaps,  without  reason  in  some^  instances,  of.  every 
prpfFered  friendship  and  alliance,  the  emperor  frequently  fovnd  hii^^self  opip- 
pelled,  as  it  were,  to  trust  his  aypwed  £qgs^  rather  than  those  wiio  were, in  the 
habit;  of  professing  themselves  his  friends,  and  pi;otectoi:s»     A  very  singula^ .  in- 
stance of  this  truth  occurred  sopn  after  the.  commencement  of ^  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  Timour,  more  commonly  known,  by  the  name  of  Tamerlane, 
appeared  to  threaten  the  Ottoman  power  with  aln>ost  tQtaJ  demolition^    Miser- 
able as  the  state  of  the  eastern  enipire  in,  respect  to  nayaj,  consequenqe  was,  it 
>j^aa  infinitely  superipr  to  that  of  the  conqueror  of  Bajazet.    From,  the-  Irtislj  a^iid 
Volga  to  the  Persian  gulph,  says  history,  from  the  Ganges,  to  Damascus  and  the 
Archipelago,  Asia  was  in  the  hands  of  Timour.     His  armiea  were  invincible, 
hi§  ambition  boundless^  and  his  zeal  might  aspire  to  conquer  and  convert  the 
Christian  kingdoms  of  the  west,  which  already  trembled  at  his  name.     He 
touched  the  utmost  verge  of  the  land,  but  an  insuperable  though  narrow  sea 
rolled  between  the  two  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  lord  of  so  many 
ipyriads  of  horse  was  not  master  of  a  single  galley.     The  two  passages  of  the 
Bosphorus  and  Hellespont,  of  Constantinople  and  Gallipoli,  were  possessed  one 
by  the  clu-istians,  the  other  by  the  Turks.     On  this  great  occasion  thy  forgot  the, 
dijfprtnce  of  religion^  to  act  with  union  and  frmness  in  the  common  cause.     ThQ, 
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edifice,  or  floating  town,  which  was  constructed  for  the  particular  defence  of 
the  soldiers  when  in  the  immediate  act  6f  debarkation*  But,  continue  authors, 
all  these  stupendous  preparations,  which  cost  so  much  time,  trouble,  and  ex* 
pfence,  and  in  consequence  of  which  such  great  national  expectations  had  been- 
raisfed,  ftll  totally  to  the  ground  through  the  indolence,  or^  as  some  say^  the 
obstinacy,  of  the  duke  of  Berry,  who,  having  been  hostile  to:  the  measure  at 
the  time  of  its  being  first  framed,  was  so  dilatory  in  providiiig  that  quota  of 
the  armament  which  he  had  agreed  to  furnish,  that  it  did  not  reach  the  place 
of  rendezvous  till  the  end  of  the  month  of  September,  when  the  season  was 
too  far  advanced  to  render  the  proseoition  of  the  design  adviseable,  or  perhaps 
practicable.  A  storm  arising  quickly  afterwards,  drove  the  greatest  part  of 
the  fleet  on  shore,  and  almost  totally  destroyed  the  floating  fabric  already 
mentioned ;  the  remains  of  which  wei'e  afterwards  employed  in  some  repairs 
of  the  mole  or  pier  in  the  port  of  Sluys :  affording  no  slender  proof  of  its  m^g* 
nitude,  and  the  folly  of  the  fabricators,  who  were  simple  enough  to  construct 
so  unwieldy,  and  consequently  so  useless  a  species  of  vessel. 

From  this  time,  whether  cautious  on^  account  of  the  disaster  just  mentioned, 
whether  sensible  of  its  own  incapacity,  or  indolent  from  the  actual  want  of 
necessity  as  to  the  equipment  of  a  fleet,  it  were  difficult  to  decide :  the  fact 
however  is  incontrovertible,  that  France  ceased,  for  a  very  long  period,  to  pos- 
sess any  armament,  or  number  of  ships,  worthy  to  be  dignified  with  the  appella- 
tion of  a  naval  force.  Even  the  invasion  of  the  kingdom  by  Henry  the  Fifth  of 
England,  about  the  year  141 5,  the  intention  of  whose  expedition  had  been  long 
and  clearly  enough  known  to  render  opposition  at  least  feasible,  was  not  suffi* 
cient  to  awaken  the  nation  from  its  state  of  torpidity.  Not  a  single  vessel 
>i  appears  to  have  existed,  or  at  least  to  have  been  equipped, ,  for  the  purpose  of 

I  opposing  the  passage  of  the  invader^  who  made  a  most  successful  inroad,  and 

might  be  said  by  the  victory  he  obtained  at  Agincourt,  to  have  rendered  him- 
self in  great  measure  master  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

The  abyss  into  which  the  power  of  this  unhappy  nation  might  be  considered 
as  precipitated  by  the  foregoing  event,  was  not  to  be  surmounted  but  by  the 
greatest  military  exertions,  and  for  the  most  evident  reasons.  The  English 
army  was  in  possession  of  many  among  the  strongest  holds  in  the  country ;. 
it  had  overspread  the  face  of  it ;  when  driven  from  thence,  the  influence 
and  power  of  a  navy  might  prevent  its  return,  but  till  it  was  expelled,  the 
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Christian  powers  who  had  promised  their  assistance,  all  appeared  in  aid  of  the 
OttojDan  cause.  Without  the  combined  assistance  of  such  powerful  auxiliaries, 
the  expedition  would  in  all  probability  have  proved  abortive.  The  reduction  of 
Constantinople  would  have  been  rendered  unpracticable,  had  not  its  investiture 
both  by  sea  and  land  been  complete.  The  Turkbh  fleet,  though  numerous,  was 
too  ill  equipped  and  too  weakly  constructed  to  be  capable  of  contending  against 
even  a  single  squadron,  apparently  contemptible  in  point  of  numbers,  belongings 
either  to  the  Genoese,  or  the  Venetians.  A  singular  proof  of  their  inferiority 
occurred  in  a  very  short  time  after  ther  siege  had  commenced*  Fivfe  ships  of  con- 
siderable burthen,  according  to  the  estimation  of  those  days,  four  of  which  bore 
the  Genoese,  and  the  fifth  the  Imperial  flag,  laden  not  only  with  provisions  and 
storeis,  which  were  much  wanted,  but  reinforcfen^ents  for  the  slender  garrison 
of  the  besieged  capital,  passed,  under  the  assistancre  of  a  strong  and  favourable 
b)*eez€  of  wind,  through  the  Hellespont  and  Propontis :  but  tht  Turkish  navy  was 
Anchored  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bosphorus  in  a  semicircle^  or  crescent,  extending 
from  shore  to  shore,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  introduction  of  any  supplies 
or  assistance  to  the  besieged.  The  strangers,  nothing  intimidated  at  tbe  number 
of  their  opponents,  who  amounted  to  more  than  three  hundred,  pressed  forward 
under  a  crowd  of  sail,  resolving  to  effect  their  purpose,  or  perish  in  the  attempt; 
Their  superiority  soon  became  fully  apparent,  nor  was  their  victory  in  any  de* 
gree  wonderful,  though  the  opposition  of  the  defeated  Turks  niight  very  fairly 
be  considered  so.  Out  of  the  whole  force  belonging  to  the  latter^  eighteen 
gallies  only,  could  be  considered  as  properly  6ttcd  for  naval  contests :  the  re* 
mainder,  were  vessels  entirely  open,  many  of  them  scarcely  entitled  to  any 
higher,  or  more  consequential  appellation  than  that  of  boats,  rudely  con* 
structed,  and  awkwardly  managed,  eifowdcd  with  troops,  but  destitute  of  can- 
non. The  strangers  were  indeed  few  in  number,  but  they  derived. courage 
from  the  certain  knowlege  of  their  own  superior  skill.  They  were  most  skil- 
fully steered  by  experienced  navigators,  and  they  were  manned  wilh  the  flower 
of  the  Italian  seamen,  to  whom  practice  and  long  experience  had  rendered  the 
perils  of  the  sea,  and  the  disasters  attendant  on  naval  contents,  so  familiar,  as 
to  strip  them  very  considerably  of  their  horrors.  The  actual  weight,  and  the 
momentum  of  the  shock  given  by  the  vessels  themselves,  when  rudely  coming  in 
contact  with  their  opponents,  was  in  itself  sulficient  to  destroy  and  sink  the 
feeble  obstacles  which  vainly  endeavoured  to  oppose  their  passage.  Then-  artillery 

skimmed 
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dimmed  the  surface  of  the  waters,  carrying  dismay  and  annihilation  along  with 
it,  while  the  engines  used  for  the  purpose  of  vomiting  forth  Greek  fire,  poured 
destruction  on  the  heads  of  those  assailants  whose  rash,  though  brave  and  near 
approach  subjected  them  to  feel  its  dreadful  effects.  The  Imperial  vessel 
was  at  length  overpowered  by  the  obstinate  valour  of  the  Turks^  but  quickly 
rescued  by  her  friends,  from  the  wretched  captivity.  The  Ottoman  arms  at 
length  confessed  the  might  of  their  antagonists.  Twelve  thousand  of  the  Turks 
are  reported  to  hive  fallen  in  the  conflict,  and  the  remainder  fled,  in  the  utmost 
dismay,  to  the  European  or  Asiatic  shores.  The  christians  entered  the  Bos- 
phorus  in  triumph,  and  came  securely  to  an  anchor  within  the  chain  or  boom 
that  closed  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  So  signal  a  defeat  appeared  to  pro- 
mise relief  to  the  capitaL  The  intrepidity  of  Mahomet  himself  began  to  waver; 
but  as  though  fate  had  decr&ed  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  name,  despair 
gave  way  before  the  arduous-  attempt  of  conveying  over  land  the  fleet  of  the 
assailants  into  the  harbour  of  the  capital.  The  difficulty  was  immense,  but 
at  length  yielded  to  the  obstinate  resolution'  and  perseverance  of  the  Turks. 
The  descriptibn  of  the  means  by  which  this  singular  enterprise  was  effected,  is 
extrenaely  curious,  and  furnishes  a  very  authentic  account  of  the  state,  condi^ 
taon,  and  quality  of  the  Turkish  marine. 

"  The  reduction  of  the  city,'*  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  "  appeared  to  be;,  hopeless, , 
unless  a  double  attack  could  be  made  from  the  haibour,  as  well  as^from  the 
land ;  but  the  harbour  was  inaccessible,  an  impenetrable  chain .  was  now  de- 
fended by  eight  large  ships,  more  than  twenty  of  a  snialler  sizcj  with  several, 
gallies^  and  sloops  ;  and  instead  of  forcing  this  barrier,  thcTurks  might  appre-* 
hend  a  naval  sally,,  and  a  second  encounter  in  the  open^sea.  In  this  perplexity,- 
the  genius  of  Mahomet  conceived  and  executed  a  plan  of  a  bold  and  nnarvellou? 
cast,  of  transporting  by  land  his  lighter  vessels  and  military  stores  from  the 
Bosphorus  into  the  higher  part-  of  the- harbour;  The  distance  is  about  ten 
,  miles,  the  ground  is  uneven,  and  was  overspread  with  thickets;  and  as  the 

i  road  must  be  opened  behind  the  suburb  of  Galata,  their  free  passage,  or  total 

.'  destruction,  must  depend  onthe  option  of  the  Genoese  ;  but  these  selfish  mer-^ 

chants  were  ambitious  of  the  favour  of  being  the  last  devoured,  andthe  defi« 
ciency  of  art  was  supplied  by  the  strength  of  obedient  myriads.  A  level  way 
was  covered  with  a  broad  platform  of  strong  and  solid  planks,  and  to  rendei- 
them  more  slippery  and  smooth,  they  were  anointed  with  the  fat  of  sheep  and 
oxen.     Fourscore  light  gallies  and  brigantines,  of  fifty  and  thirty  oars,  were 

disembarked . 
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disembarked  on  the  Bosphorus  shore,  arranged  successively  on  rollers,  and 
drawn  forwards  by  the  power  of  men  and  pullies  (  two  guides  or  pilots  were 
^taticmed  at  the  helm  or  prow  of  each  vessel ;  the  sails  were  unfurled  to  the 
wind,  and  the  labour  was  clieered  by  song  and  acclamation.  In  the  course  of 
a  single  night,  this  Turkish  fleet  painfully  climbed  the  hill,  steefcd  over  the 
plain,  and  was  launched  from  the  declivity  into  the  shallow  waters  of  the  har- 
bour, far  above  the  molestation  of  the  deeper  vessels  of  the  Greeks*  The  real 
importance  of  this  operation  was  magnified  by  the  consternation  and  confidence 
which  it  inspired,  but  the  notorious  unquestionable  fact  was  displayed  before  dib 
eyes,  and  is  recorded  by  the  pens  of  the  two  nations.  A  similar  stratagem  had 
been  repeatedly  practised  by  the  ancients.  The  Ottoman  ^llies,  I  must  agaiti 
repeat,  should  be  considered  as  large  boats ;  and  if  we  compare  the  magnitude 
and  the  distance,  the  obstacles  and  the  means,  the  boasted  miracle  has  perhaps 
been  equalled  by  the  industry  of  our  own  times.  A^  soon  as  Mahomet  had 
occupied  the  upper  harbour  with  a  fleet  and  army,  he  constructed  in  the  nar- 
rowest part  a  bridge,  or  rather  mole,  of  fifty  cubits  in  breadth,  and  one  hundred 
in  length :  it  was  formed  of  casks  and  hogsheads,  joined  with  rafters  linked 
with  iron,  and  covered  with  a  solid  floor.  On  this  floating  battery  he  planted 
one  of  his  largest  cannon,  while  the  fourscore  gallies,  with  troops  and  scaling 
ladders,  approached  the  most  accessible,  side,  which  had  fiarmerly  been  stormed 
by  the  Latin  conquerors.  The  indolence  of  the  christians  has  been  accused  for 
not  destroying  these  uiifinished  works,  but  their  fire  by  a  superior  fire  was 
controuled  and  silenced ;  nor  were  they  wanting  in  a  nocturnal  attempt  to  bum 
the  vessels  as  well  as  the  bridge  of  the  sultan.  His  vigilance  prevented  their 
approach ;  their  foremost  galliots  were  sunk  or  taken ;  forty  youths,  the  bravest 
of  Italy  and  Greece,  were  inhumanly  massacred  at  his  comn>and ;  nor  could  the 
emperor's  grief  be  assuaged  by  the  just,  though  cruel  retaliation,  of  CKposing 
from  the  walls  the  heads  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  Mussulman  captives.'* 

The  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  certainly  stands  not  unrivalled  even 
in  the  remoter  ages,  and  the  transport  of  various  fleets  belonging  to  the 
Grecian  republics  across  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  as  well  as  other  similar  in- 
stances of  the  same  species  of  exertion  which  occur  in  ancient  history,  serve 
tnutually  to  reconcile  not  merely  the  belief  of  both,  but  afford  a  confidence 
that  all  those  accoimts  are  not  materially  exaggerated.  The  land  conveyance  of 
E  British  flotilla  in  America,  under  the  direction  of  an  oflicer  now  living,  and 
the  same  species  of  transport,  for  a  considerable  distance^  of  the  immense  rock, 
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serving  as  the  bas^  to  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  prove  the  extent  of  modem 
mechanics,  and  render  the  reputed  fame  of  the  great  Arqhiraedes,  together  with 
the  reports  of  his  inventions,  less  improbable  than  they  might  otherwise  be  con- 
sidered by  critical  sceptics- 
Vast  was  the  undertaking  of  Malwmet.     It  served  to  convince  the  worlds 
that  sublimity  of  genius  is  not  confined  to  any  persuasion  or  country,  but  that 
among  people   then  considered  in   some   measure  unenlightened,    or  so  fac 
higotted  to  particular  persuasions  that  science  was  forbidden^  as  it  were,  to 
flourish  ;.  greatness  of  conception,  and  perseverance  in  execution,  rose,  superior 
to  prejudice,  and  proved  that  undertakings,  apparently  the  most  arduous,  have 
frequently  yielded  to  the  exertions  of  roan,  when  opinion  and  theory  have  too 
hastily  considered  th^  execution  of  them  impracticable*     The  fall  of  Constanti- 
nople proved  the  almost  immediate,  though  bloody,  reward  of  the  mighty  pro-i 
ject.     The  league  and  confederacy  attempted  to  b,c  entered  into  by  the  Chris- 
tian powers  of  Europe  (who,,  after  having  indolently  abandoned  the  Emperor 
of  the  East,  together  with  bis  capital,  to  their  fate,  trembled  for  their  ow» 
existence,  when  they  beheld  the  near  approach  of  that  torrent  which,,  when  it 
first  broke  forth,  might  have  perhaps  been  stemmed  without  much  diffiulty) 
^led   in  its  execution.     Constantinople  became  the  irrecoverable  capital  o£ 
Mahommedan  empire,  and  vmder  the  guidance  of  so  great  a  chief  as  Mahomet 
the  Secoqd,  it  might  be  difficult  or  rash  to  point  out  what  would  hava  been. 
the  extent  of  his  subsequent  conquests,  which  threatened  Italy  itself,^  tcgether 
with  all  the  adjacent  countries,  had  not  fate,  as  it  were,  in  compassion  to  the*, 
miseries  then  peculiarly  attendant  on  a  Turkish   inroad,  put  a  stop  to  his 
farther  conquests  by  death,  which  happened  nearly  about  the  same  time  wirfi 
the  battle  of  Bosworth,  an  event  which,  violently  closing  all  the  intestine  civil 
feuds  which  had  so  long  disturbed  the  peace  of  England,  restored  her  once  more, 
to  the  free  exercise  and  application  of  her  natural  strength.. 

The  reiterated  dispute  between  those  ancient  and  hereditary  rivals,  the: 
Venetians  and  the  Genoese,  contributed  mutually  to  weaken  them,  without 
establishing  the  superior  ascendancy  of  cither..  Wars  succeeded  to  wars,  and! 
victory,  almost  alternately,  declared  itself  for  both  parties.  If  the  arms  of 
Genoa  obtained  that  temporary  superiority  that  enabled  them  to  threaten  thp- 
very  capital  of  their  antagonist,  with  a  siege,  or  blockade,  the  exertions  of  those 
apparently  vanquished,  soon. rose  superior  to  adversity,  and  drove  their  assail-, 
ants  once  more  to  seek,  in  dismay,  their  own  harbours.     Nothing  very  remarks- 
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able  iippeared  during  these  reiterated  contests,  till  after  the  commencement  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  when  France  having  espoused  the  Genoese  cause,  not 
enly  furnished  a  considerable  number  of  prime  soldiers,  usually  denominated 
men  at  arras,  to  distinguish  them  from  other  classes  or  descriptions  of  military 
.force,  but  provided  them  with  an  admiral  to  command  their  fleet.  Victory, 
however,  declared  for  the  Venetians,  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  obtained, 
are  deserving  of  notice.  The  battle  seemed  doubtful,  till  Zeno,  the  Venetian 
admiral,  putting  about,  and  crowding  all  the  sail  he  could  set,  before  the  wind, 
run  on  board  the  enemy's  ship  that  was  opposed  to  him,  with  such  violence, 
as  to  send  her  immediately  to  the  bottom.  Other  commanders,  observing  the 
success  of  this  measure,  followed  the  example,  of  their  chief,  who  in  the  end 
obtained  a  complete  and  decisive  victory.  Four  of  the  Genoese  ships  were 
sunk,  and  three  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 

The  wars  of  Venice  for  the  space  of  nearly  thirty  years  subsequent  to  the 
event  just  mentioned,  were  principally  of  a  military  nature,  and  the  few  naval 
battles  which  took  place,  were  in  general  fought  by  gallies.    At  length  in  the  year 
1452,  the  Venetians  took  the  alarm  on  intelligence  being  received  of  Mahomet's 
intention  as  to  the  siege  of  Constantinople ;  the  armament  first  equipped,  on  this 
important  occasion,  consisted  of  ten  gallies  and  two  argozais,  which  are  said  to 
have  been  of  two  thousand  tons  burthen.     A  second  equipment  of  the  same 
number  of  gallies  quickly  succeeded  ;  and  if  the  exertions  of  other  Christian 
powers  iiad  been  equally  animated,  the  fate  of  the  Greek  empire  might  at 
least  have  been  deferred.     As  the  fact  however  proved,  the  siege  of  Constan- 
tinople was  formed  ere  the  succours  were  collected,  and  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, it  was  abandoned  to  its  fate.     It  is  observed,  as  a  very  remarkable 
event,  by  historians,  that   during  the  space  of  Jive  years  from  the  time  last 
mentioned^  the  republic  enjoyed  profound  peace.     A  new  species   and  class  of 
antagonists  had  at   this  time,   however,  arisen  to  vex  and  disturb  its  future 
quietude.     Although  the  naval  power  of  the  Ottomans  was  confessedly  inferior, 
yet  the  naagnitude  of  their  armies  sufficed  to  overpower  opposition,  and  the 
repeated  defeats  of  Turkish  squadrons  served  rather  to  augment,  than  damp 
the  exertions  of  the  conquerors  of  Constantinople.     Without  defeat,  or  any 
disastrous  occurrence,  the  naval  power  of  Venice  appears  to  have  been  on  the 
decline,  and  on  the  other  hand,  without  the  pomp  of  victory,  the  Turkish 
navy  appears  to  have  risen  in  a  similar  rate  of  ascension.     The  Ottomans 
jnaaintain^d  their  consequence  without  experiencing  or  soliciting  the  aid  of  any 
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foreign  country,  while  Venice  hesitated  to  venture,  if  not  powerfully  supported 
'^  by  alliance,  into  the  lists  of  maritime  Combat  with  this  new  and  formidable  foe. 

This  fact  is  fully  proved  by  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Lcpanto,  and  the  division 
of  the  spoil,  as  well  as  prisoners,  made  in  that  memorable  encounter,  with  the 
consequent  victory,  notwithstanding  it  occurred  in  the  rapid  decline  of  the  Ve- 
netian marine,  and  many  years  after  the  time  here  alluded  to,  may  perhaps 
not  improperly  be  subjoined  her<j*.  Notwithstanding  fortune  might  in  some 
degree  be  corisidered  to  have  baffled  the  exertions  of  Venice,  candour  cannot 
refuse  affording  them  the  highest  tribute  of  applause,  as  the  testimony  of  Bayfius 
will  clearly  prove  from  the  annexed  account  given  by  him  of  the  civil  or  internal 
management  of  the  Venetian  marine  -f. 

Genoa,  which  might,  without  any  extravagant  stretch  of  the  fancy,  be  deemed 
the  natural  foe  to  the  state  last  mentioned,  boasts  its  victories,  though  unproduc- 

nAi.  tive  of  any  solid  advantage,  and  glories  in  having  once  possessed  such  superiority 

■ 

*  The  spoils  were  divided  In  the  following  manner :  Philip  for  his  share  had  fifty*eight  gallics,  six 
galliots,  sixty-eight  large  cannon,  eight  bombs,  and  one  hundred  and  twcnty^ight  light  artillery,  with 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirteen  prisoners.  1  o  the  Venetians  was  given  a  portion  agreeable 
to  the  number  and  strength  of  their  shipping :  they  had  for  their  share  forty-four  gallies,  a  number  of 
galliots  and  galleasses,  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  pieces  of  cannon  of  various  sizes,  with  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  sixty-two  prisoners.  ITiat  of  his  holiness  was  the  smallest,  but  the  most  honourable» 
as  among  his  prisoners  he  reckoned  Achmet  and  Mahomet,  the  sons  of  Hali.  The  ecclesiastical  share 
amounted  to  twenty-one  gallies>  with  a  proportion  of  smaller  vessels,  fifty-four  pieces  of  artillery  of 
different  sizes,  with  eight  hundred  and  eighty-one  prisoners. 

The  sophi  of  Persia  seemed  to  entertain  no  unjust  notion  of  the  mutual  losses  of  the  Turks  and 
Christians.  When  the  pope's  ambassador  acquainted  him  of  the  total  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleets 
he  asked  if  thwe  were  no  more  trees  in  the  Othman  dominions.  ITie  ambassador  answered  there  were  5 
but  still  enlarged  on  the  irreparable  damage  Selim  had  sustained,  thinking  thereby  to  induce  the  sophi 
to  invade  his  dominions.  To  all  which  this  sagacious  prince  answered,  that  by  destroying  Selim*s  fleet 
tlie  Christians  had  cut  off  his  beard,  but  they  had  lost  an  arm  in  losing  Cyprus. 

t  The  Venetians  have  a  naval  depot,  which  they  call  an  arsenal,  the  most  commodious  and  exten* 
sive  of  any  in  the  whole  world,  in  which  there  are  sixty  veo/iyoixoi,  or  docks,  in  which  triremes,  and 
other  l(Jng  vessels,  are  built  by  the  shipwrights,  who  are  kept  in  constant  employ.  Some  of  the  docks 
arc  capacious  enough  to  contain  a  trireme,  others  a  bireme  only,  leaving,  however,  at  the  same  time, 
suiEcicnt  room  for  the  artizans  to  work  either  whether  employed  in  building  the  vessel  new,  or  in 
repairing  it  if  damaged.  Within  the  arsenal  is  also  a  covered  dock,  peculiarly  appropriated  to  the 
reception  of  a  vessel  capable  of  carrying  all  the  senators  of  Venice,  with  their  train  of  attendants; 
a  vessel  which  in  j>plehdour)  magnificence,  and  extensive  dimensions,  may  vie  with  the  most  celd)rated 
of  those  constructed  in  the  earlier  ages  by  the  Egyptians.    It  is  called  the  Bucenuure. 
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of  jiaval  power^  as  to  permit  its  laying  siege,  or  at  least  blockading  the  capital 
of  its  rival,  though  the  attempt  ultimately  terminated  in  disgrace.  Internal 
civil  disputes,  which  subsisted  during  a  part  of  the  fourteenth,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  6fteenth  century,  prevented  any  display  of  naval  power  on  the  part 
of  the  Genoese.  To  so  low  a  state  had  they  sunk,  that  they  were  under  the 
necessity  of  progressively  throwing  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  duke 
of  Milan,  and  the  French ;  so  that  Venice,  after  having  fruitlessly,  though 
bloodily,  contended  for  the  naval  dominion  of  the  Mediterranean,  might  be  said 
to  have  at  length  obtained  it  by  resignation,  without  the  danger  of  contest,  or 
the  fatigue  of  victory. 

Naples,  who  followed  at  an  humble  and  respectful  distance  in  the  train,  felt 
herself  under  no  immediate  necessity,  and  consequently  most  studiously  avoided 
the  expence  of  keeping  any  maritime  force  on  foot,  superior  to  what  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  her  own  protection.  A  rigid  adherence  to  this  political 
doctrine,  necessarily  causes  any  descant  on  her  maritime  power,  or  accoimt 
of  its  consequence  and  exertions,  in  any  degree  necessary.  In  short,  the  naval 
history  of  Naples  affords  nothing  remarkable,  or  worthy  of  notice,  during  the 
space  of  more  than  one  hundred  years,  reckoning  from  the  siege  of  Calais  by 
Edward  the  Third,  to  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  except  that  about  a  few  years 
previous  to  the  event  last  mentioned,  a  few  gallies  were  fitted  out  in  aug- 
mentation of  an  armament  equipped  by  the  pope,  and  other  potentates,  to 
repel  the  Turks,  who  had  invaded  Italy,  and  threatened  all  Christendom. 

From  the  shores  of  Calabria  the  course  of  history  almost  naturally  feels  itself 
directed  to  France,  and  the  contiguous  part  of  the  European  continent.  The  low 
ebb  to  which  the  power  of  that  country  had  been  reduced  by  the  successful  expe- 
ditions of  Edward  the  Third  of  England,  prevented,  as  a  natural  cause,  any 
extraordinary  assumption  of  maritime  consequence,  or  display  of  power,  during 
such  time  as  its  immediate  influence  was  felt.  At  length,  the  remembrance 
of  the  disasters,  though  recent,  being  in  some  degree  blunted,  an  expedition  of 
no  less  consequence  than  the  invasion  of  England  itself,  was  projected,  in  the 
hope  of  recovering  the  fallen  consequence  of  the  country.  A  numerous  army 
being  assembled  under  the  orders  and  direction  of  the  duke  of  Burgimdy,  a  fleet, 
consisting,  according  to  report,  of  twelve  hundred  vessels,  was  collected  for 
the  purpose  of  its  transport.  As  a  part  of  the  armament,  history  makes  par- 
ticular mention  of  an  enormous  vessel,  which  is  denominated  a  vast  wooden 
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edifice,  or  floating  town,  which  was  constructed  for  the  particular  defence  of 
the  soldiers  when  in  the  immediate  act  of  debarkation.  But,  continue  authors, 
alt  these  stupendous  preparations,  which  cost  so  much  time,  trouble,  and  ex* 
pfence,  and  in  consequence  of  which  such  great  national  expectations  had  been' 
rafsted,  fell  totally  to  the  gfoundE  through  the  indolence,  or,  as  some  say,  the 
obstinacy,  of  the  duke  of  Berry,  who,  having  been  hostile  to  the  measure  at* 
the  time  of  its  being  first  framed,  was  so  dilatory  in  providing  that  quota  of 
the  armament  which  he  had  agreed  to  furnish,  that  it  did  not  reach  the  place 
of  rendezvous  till  the  end  of  the  month  of  September,  when  the  season  was 
too  far  ildvanced  to  render  the  proisecution  of  the  design  adviseable,  or  perhaps 
practicable.  A  storm  arising  quickly  afterwards,  drove  the  greatest  part  of 
the  fleet  on  shore,  and  almost  totally  destroyed  the  floating  fabric  already 
mentioned ;  the  remains  of  which  wei-e  afterwards  employed  in  some  repairs 
of  the  mole  or  pier  in  the  port  of  Sluys :  affording  no  slender  proof  of  its  m^g* 
nitude,  and  the  folly  of  the  fabricators,  who  were  simple  enough  to  construct 
so  unwieldy,  and  consequently  so  useless  a  species  of  vessel. 

From  this  time,  whether  cautious  on^  account  of  the  disaster  just  mentioned, 
whether  sensible  of  its  own  incapacity,  or  indolent  from  the  actual  want  of 
necessity  as  to  the  equipment  of  a  fleet,  it  were  difficult  to  decide :  the  fact 
however  is  incontrovertible,  that  France  ceased,  for  a  very  long  period,  to  pos- 
sess any  armament,  or  number  of  ships,  worthy  to  be  dignified  with  the  appella- 
tion of  a  naval  force.  Even  the  invasion  of  the  kingdom  by  Henry  the  Fifth  of 
England,  about  the  year  141 5,  the  intention  of  whose  expedition  had  been  long 
and  clearly  enough  known  to  render  opposition  at  least  feasible,  was  not  sufli* 
cient  to  awaken  the  nation  from  its  state  of  torpidity.  Not  a  single  vessel 
appears  to  have  existed,  or  at  least  to  have  been  equipped, ,  for  the  purpose  of 
opposing  the  passage  of  the  invader^  who  made  a  naost  successful  inroad,  and 
might  be  said  by  the  victory  he  obtained  at  Agincourt,  to  have  rendered  him- 
self in  great  measure  master  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

The  abyss  into  which  the  power  of  this  unhappy  nation  might  be  considered 
as  precipitated  by  the  foregoing  event,  was  not  to  be  surmounted  but  by  the 
greatest  military  exertions,  and  for  the  most  evident  reasons.  The  English 
army  was  in  possession  of  many  among  the  strongest  holds  in  the  country ;. 
it  had  overspread  the  face  of  it ;  when  driven  from  thence,  the  influence 
and  power  of  a  navy  might  prevent  its  return,  but  till  it  was  expelled,  the 
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utmost  that  could  have  been  expected  from  it,  had  it  been  possible  to  have  esta- 
blished it  in  the  fullest  force,  was  the  prevention  of  any  succour  from  arriving 
to  reinforce  the  invaders.  This  would,  however,  have  proved  a  matter  of  ex* 
treme  difficulty,  if  not  absolutely  impossible,  while  an  enemy  continued  in  the 
heart  of  their  country  A  contest  by  land  was  immediately  commenced  on  the 
death  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  and  carried  on  with  varied  success,  though  generally 
speaking,  to  the  disadvantage  of  England,  owing  to  the  intestine  divisions  which 
prevailed  in  England,  and  the  want  of  energy  in  the  councils  of  Henry  the  Sixth. 
A  long  continuance  of  the  same  cause  was  productive  of  a  continuance  also  of  the 
same  effi^t.  The  navy  of  England  was  an  actual  nonentity,  and  France,  esteeming 
the  latter  country  as  the  only  one  against  whose  enterprises  it  was  incumbent 
on  her  to  guard,  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  her  marine,  even  when  she  had 
recovered  nearly  the  whole  of  that  territory  which  had  been  wrested  from  her 
by  the  fortune,  and  gallantry  of  the  conqueror  at  Agincourt.  Such  were  the 
motives  which  induced  the  apparent  indolence  of  France,  till  the  accession  of 
Henry  the  Seventh  created  the  probability  of  a  new  and  dangerous  rival. 

The  kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  Castile,  which  towards  the  close  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  became  consolidated  under  the  appellation  of  Spain,  in  the  per- 
sons of  Ferdinand  and   Isabella,  displayed  very  little  inclination  to  maritime 
pursuits  till  the  union  just  mentioned  took  place.     No  account  is  given  of  any 
naval  force  fitted  out  except  in  the  year  1431,  when  Alonzo  the  Fifth,  who  then 
Tcigned,  armed  a  fleet  consisting  of  nine  ships  of  war,  twenty-six  gallies,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  transports,  on  an  expedition  against  the  Tunisians.     In 
this  expedition  he  was  successful,  but  a  second  application  to  fortune  was  as 
disastrous  as  the  former  had  been  happy.     Resolutely  bent  on  attempting  the 
conquest  of  Naples,  he  put  to  sea,  havmg  taken  the  command  of  his  own  fleet 
in  person  ;  but  having  resolved,  as  the  first  measure  of  the  expedition,  on  the 
sie<ye  of  Gaeta ;  the  Genoese,  who  had  a  garrison  in  the  place,  equipped  a  fleet 
for  its  relief.     It  consisted  of  no  more  than  twelve  ships  of  war,  and  three 
<yaUies,  to  oppose  which,  the  king  of  Arragon  had  a  force  consisting  of  fourteen 
ships  of  war,  and  eleven  gallies ;  nine  only  of  these,  with  three  gallies,  were 
brought  into  the  line,  the  remainder  were  kept  as  a  reserve,  in  readiness  to 
act  whenever  opportunity  should  seem  to  render  it  advisable.     The  Genoese, 
however,  being  more  expert  and  skilful  seamen,  and  their  vessels  being  better 
equipped  and  adapted  to  the  rude  purposes  of  contest,  the  Arragonians  wera 
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received  with  the  greatest  gallantry  and  success.  The  king,  however,  would' 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  effect  a  tolerable  retreat,  if  three  large  ships  had 
not  very  unexpectedly  borne  down  upon  him,  and  in  a  few  minutes  pressed; 
him  so  forcibly,  that  his  ship  was  in  imminent  danger  of  sinking :  to  prevent 
which  disaster,  the  king  ordered  his  flag  to  be  struck,  and  surrendered  to  the 
duke  of  Milan^  Those  ships  which  were  near  him  immediately  followed  the 
example,  so  that  out  of  the  whole  fleet  one  vessel  only  was  capable  of  effecting' 
her  escape.  The  encounter  continued  four  hours,  six  hundred  persons  were 
killed  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  Arragon,  and  as  many  thousand  were  made, 
prisoners,  among  the  latter  were  the  kings  of  Arragon  and  Navarre. 
V  This  defeat,  contrary  to-  the  general  effect  of  such  a  disaster,  proved  one  of 
the  happiest  events  in  this  prince's  life.  During  his  captivity  he  so  far  ingra- 
tiated himself  with  the  duke  of  Milan,  to  whom  he  had  surrendered,  that  a 
most  cordial  reconciliation  was  efix^cted  between  them  ;  and  in  spite  of  all 
possible  murmur  and  obstruction  on  the  part  of  the  Genoese,  Alonzo  became 
master  of  the  Neapolitan  throne  without  contest,  or  a  single  blow.  With  this- 
success,  the  monarchs  of  Arragon  rested  satisfied,  while  those  of  Castile  were 
equally  so.  Neither  of  those  princes  felt  any  stimulus  to-  their  exertions,  America* 
remained  undiscovered,  and  no  country  in  Europe  appeared  great  and  pros- 
perous enough  to  excite  the  malice  or  envy  of  those  kingdoms,^  which  on  their 
part  were  fortunate  enough  to  avoid  experiencing  any  evils  of  the  same  nature. 
by  their  insignificance,  or,  to  speak  more  respectfully,  rather  their  want  of. 
sufficient  consequence  to  excite  either. 

Portugal,  their  neighbour,  after  the  defeat  it  experienced  from  the  Castilian: 
fleet  in  1373,  meditated  every  possible  revenge  in  her  power,  but  without  suc- 
cess, till  the  arrival  of  Edmund,  earl  of  Cambridge,  in  the  Tagus,  at  the  head 
of  an  English  armament,  an  event  which  took  place  about  the  year  1381,. 
appeared  to  give  a  new  turn  to  affairs.     The  king  of  Castile,  rather  intimidated, . 
consented  to  an  accommodation,  and  the  misunderstanding  which  took  place 
between  Portugal  and  her  new  ally,  promoted  the  cause  ofpeace.     Some  and. 
indeed   frequent  subsequent,  though  short,  disputes,  took  place    between    the : 
same  kingdoms,  but  the   decision  of  the  quarrel   was  in   general  referred  to 
the  force  of  military  enterprise.     In   1414  the  naval  armament  of  Portugal* 
made  a  very  respectable  figure  in  the  maritime  annals  of  the  world.     A  fleet 
consisting  of  no. less. than,  thirty- three  ships  of  war,,  fifty-nine  gallics^  with  one. 
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hundred  and  twenty  transports,  were  collected/and  equipped  for  an  expeditiojo 
against  Barbary ;  besides  which,  no  very  copt^roptible  opinion  can  be  formed  of 
the  ships  individually  compo^ng  this  armament,  since  the  numbers  of  the  crew^ 
and  soldiers  which  it  carried,  are  reported  to  have  afttounted  to  no  less  thaiv  fifty, 
thousand  men.  Ceuta  became  the  prize  of  the  attempt,  and  Portugal,  satis* 
fied  with  her  success,  abstained  from  any  farther  expedition  till  the  year  1436,1 
when  an  expedition  was  undertaken  against  Tangier,  the  event  of  which  proved, 
extremely  unfortunate,  and  seems  to  have  put  a  final  period  to  all  hostile 
attempts  of  the  same  nature,  on  the  part  of  Portugal,  in  a  naval  line. 

The  hour  was  now  rapidly  approaching  when  Spain  and  herself  was  on  the 
point  of  disclosbg  to  the  world  a  new  field  of  naval  adventure:  the  discovery  of 
the  passage  to  India  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Vasco  de  Gama,  and 
that  of  America  by  Columbus.  That  renowned  Venetian,  whose  services  and 
abilities  being  disregarded  by  his  countrymen,  was  under  the  sad  necessity  of 
entering  as  a  mercenary  into  the  pay  and  service  of  a  foreign  state,  rendered 
various  improvements  in  the  art  of  navigation  indispensably  necessary.  It  is 
not  assuming  too  much,  perhaps,  to  insist,  that  however  the  art  of  European 
war  might  have  effected  augmentation  in  the  dimensions,  and  caused  addi- 
tional strength  in  the  construction  of  ships  of  war,  the  knowlege  of  the 
American  continent,  and  the  passage  round  the  southern  promontory  of  Africa,, 
have  proved  productive  of  a  far  greater  proportion  of  improvement  in  the 
civil  and  scientific  branches  of  navigating  and  rigging  a  ship.  How  far  the 
ingenious  perseverance  of  those  celebrated  navigators,  with  their  successors, 
may  be  considered  by  philosophers  as  productive  of  general  advantage  to  the 
human  race,  when  the  knowlcge,  the  luxuries  they  have  imported,  and  given 
birth  to,  added  even  to  the  riches  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  the  Brazils,  arc 
weighed  in  the  philanthropic  scale  of  humanity,  against  the  infinity  of  mur- 
ders which  they  have  occasioned,  is  a  question  which  philosophers,  and  the 
friends  of  benevolence,  would  have  little  difficulty  in  deciding,  however  men 
of  different  persuasions  might  feel  themselves  hurt  at  the  proposal  of  so  unfor- 
tunate a  question. 

Among  the  northern  states,  Denmark,  which  took  the  lead  as  a  naval  powei: 
durino^  the  whole  of  the  preceding  section,  appears  to  have  had  vtry  little  cour 
cern  in  naval  contests  except  against  the  Vandals,  who  were  little  more  than 
pirates,  and  committed  great  depredations  at  different  times.     A  war  with  the 
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cities  of  Rostock  and  Stralsund*  which  formed  a  part  of  their  territories,  was  par- 
ticularly unfortunate*  a  fleet  purposely  fitted  out  by  Eric's  queen  having  been  de- 
feated wi^  considerable  loss.  Two  subsequent  armaments  were  at  different  times 
nearly  annihilated  by  storms.  On  one  of  those  dreadful  occasions,  only  the  vessel 
on  board  which  the  king  hiooself  was,  being  fortunate  enough  to  escape* 

Of  Sweden  no  mention  whatever  is  made  during  the  same  period,  and  even 
the  Russians,  whose  navigators  had,  in  ages  far  more  distant,  displayed  so 
much  spirit  of  enterprise,  appeared  to  have  totally  forgotten  the  pursuits  of 
their  ancestors,  and  rested  content  with  defending  that  spot  where  Providence 
bad  placed  them,  against  the  attacks  of  the  Tartar,  and  other  nations,  who  had 
.not  reached  so  high  a  state  of  civilisation  as  they  themselves  had.  Those  ter- 
ritories, now  forming  what  are  called  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  were  at  the 
same  time  so  much  divided  among  each  other,  by  separate  and  jarring  inte- 
rests, as  to  be  inxrapable  of  making  any  figure  at  sea,  seriously  as  they  might 
entertain  hopes  of  rivalling  and  excelling  the  confederated  cities,  then  distin- 
guished by  the  appellation  of  Hanse  Towns.  The  Flemings  embraced  the 
^ame  opinions,  and  one  uniform  line  of  conduct  seemed  to  pervade  the  actbns 
of  the  three  bodi^,  as  though  they  had  been  all  directed  by  one  miud.  Though 
averse  to  war  on  their  own  accoimt,  their  vessels  were  occasionally  engaged  in 
the  service  of  any  potentate  whose  ambition  or  distresses  prompted  the  em- 
ployment of  them.  About  this  time  Scotland,  which  never  had  been  noticed 
as  a  maritime  power,  appeared  to  display  some  intentions  of  emerging  from 
her  obscurity,  far  as  her  remote  and  peculiar  situation  would  permit.  No  mention 
is  indeed  made  in  history  of  any  armament  fitted  out  by  the  Scots  so  powerful  as 
to  merit  the  appellation  of  a  fleet,  for  their  naval  exertions  were  of  a  different 
nature.  Disregarding  the  power  of  numbers,  they  chose  rather  to  exhibit  ex- 
traordinary specimens  of  their  ability  as  mechanics,  than  a  wish  of  maintaining 
a  force  capable  of  contesting  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  The  following  account 
given  of  a  Scottish  ship  of  war  may  stand  as  the  summary  history  of  their 
navy  :t— 

"  The  king  of  Scotland  rigged  a  great  ship  called  the  Great  Michael,  which 
was  the  largest,  and  of  superior  strength  to  any  that  had  sailed  from  England 
or  France :  for  this  ship  was  of  so  great  stature,  and  took  so  much  timber^ 
that  except  Falkland,  she  wasted  all  the  woods  in  Fife,  which  were  oak  wood^ 
with  all  timber  that  was  gotten  out  of  Norway,  for  she  was  so  strong,  and  of  so 
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great  length  and  breadth,  all  the  wrlghts  of  Scotland,  yea,  and  many  other  stran- 
gers, were  at  her  device  by  the  king's  command,  who  wrought  very  busily  in 
her,  but  it  was  a  year  and  a  day  ere  she  was  compleated.  To  wit ;  she  was 
twelve  score  foot  of  length,  and  thirty-six  foot  within  the  sides ;  she  was  tea 
foot  thick  in  the  wall  and  boards,  on  every  side  so  slack  and  so  thick,  that  no 
cannon  could  go  through  her.  This  great  ship  cumbred  Scotland  to  get  her  to 
sea.  From  that  time  that  she  was  afloat,  and  her  masts  and  sails  complete, 
with  anchors  offering  thereto,  she  was  counted  to  the  king  to  be  thirty 
thousand  pounds  expence  by  her  artillery,  which  was  very  great  and  costly  to 
the  king  by  all  the  rest  of  her  orders.  To  wit ;  she  bare  many  cannon,  six 
on  every  side,  with  three  great  bassils,  two  behind  in  her  dock,  and  one  before, 
with  three  hundred  shot  of  small  artillery,  that  is  to  say,  myand  and  batterd 
falcon,  and  quarter  falcon,  flings,  pestilent  serpentens,  and  double  dogs,  with 
hagtor  and  culvering,  corsbows  and  handbows.  She  had  three  hundred  mari- 
ners to  sail  her,  she  had  six  score  of  gunners  to  use  her  artillery,  and  had  a 
thousand  men  of  war  by  her,  captains,  shippers,  and  quarter  masters." 

With  very  few  extraordinary  exceptions,  like  that  just  given,  which  appeared 
as  meteors  above  the  rest  of  the  marine,  the  Scottish  vessels  were  of  very 
inferior  consequence.  Naval  wars  were  in  a  manner  unknown  to  them :  when 
attacked,  they  defended  themselves  with  a  courage  bordering  on  desperation, 
which  in  general  extricated  them  from  their  difliculties,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  conflict  with  a  division  of  the  northern  fleet  of  England  in  the  harbour  of 
Berwick.  In  conformity  with  what  had  been  the  general  conduct  of  all  nor- 
thern countries  some  centuries  earlier,  and  what  in  aJl  probability  would  still 
have  continued  to  be  so,  had  not  the  cncreasing  power  of  the  southern  nations 
prevented  it,  they  were  rather  addicted  to  that  indiscriminate  partial  and  prae- 
datory  warfare  named  piracy,  than  to  general  acts  of  naval  hostility.  In  their 
national  character  as  seamen  they  were  skilful,  and  the  tempestuous  latitude 
under  which  they  lived,  of  necessity  caused  them  to  be  so.  Their  situation  was 
so  remote  as  almost  to  bid  defiance  to  any  attack  from  the  southern  nations  of 
Europe  ;  and  the  vessels  which  private  individuals  thought  proper  to  equip  for 
this  species  of  service,  were  always  of  such  force,  and  so  well  manned,  according 
to  the  custom  and  practice  of  the  time,  as  almost  to  treat  opposition  with  contempt. 
England  was  too  much  harassed  by  intestine  contests,  to  attempt  the  punish- 
ment x){  what  might  be  considered  private  enormities.     France  was  their  ally. 
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The  northern  countries  possessed  no  paval  force  capable  of  contending  with 
them,  so  that  according  to  the  trite  remark,  of  every  nation  in  the  world, 
by  turns,  acquiring  an  ascendancy  over  its  neighbours,  the  Scottish  ships  were 
permitted  to  continue  their  depredations,  nearly  without  opposition,  for  more 
than  a  century,  till  the  rising  consequence  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  with  the  more 
permanent  and  enlarged  establishment  of  the  English  navy  in  the  reign  of  his 
son  and  successor,  Henry  the  Eighth,  closed  at  once  all  the  exertions  of  Scot- 
land towards  the  creation  of  a  marine. 

England,  after  haying  apparently  reached  almost  the  summit  of  glory  and 
j>ower,  zk  wellby  land  as  sea,  when  under  the  rule  of  the  third  Edward,  became 
suddenly  plunged  into  an  abyss,  from  whence,  though  unoppr^sed  by  foreign 
foes,  she  was  totally  unable'to  extricate  herself  for  the  space  of  nearly  a  cen^ 
tury.  The  minority  of  Richard  the  Second,  son  to  that  renowned  personage 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Black  Prifacc,  ^d  consequently  grandson  to  the 
victor  at  Cressy,  was  on  his  first  accession  to  royalty,  too  y.dpng  to  pursuQ^ 
the  conquering  footstepis  of  his  predecessor,  and  when  arrived.  a)t  manhood« 
proved  possessed  of  so  weak  an  understanding,  as  forbad  his  then  attemptic^  it. 
France,  taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  attempted  to  wipe  off  the  dis- 
graces of  Cressy  and  Poictiers,  by  a  severe  retafiation  on  England.  Provi- 
dence, and  Providence  only,  rendered  the  attempt  abortive  ;  for  though  Richard 
possessed  no  marine  capable  of  protecting  his  kingdoih  from  an  armament  amouat- 
ing  to  only  one  tenth  part  the  strength  of  that  which  was  equipped  for  its  invasion  s 
yet  a  furious  tempest  rushing  in  at  the  critical  moment,  to  his  protection,  not 
only  freed  him  from  the  impending  attempt  by  .the  magnitude  of  the  occasioned 
disaster,  but  delivered  him  from  any  future  repetition  of  it.  During  the  whole 
of  this  ill-fated  prince's  reign,  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  his  possessing, 
or  even  employing  a  fleet,  except  in  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  which  he  most  uli- 
luckily,  though  it  proved  successful,  undertook  in  the  year  1399,  and  which  in 
all  probability  cost  him  his  crown,  as  well  as  his  life.  The  fleet  appears  to  have 
been  a  mere  collection  of  transports  for  the  conveyance  of  his^  troops,  without  a 
single  vessel  of  warlike  appointment  to  accompany  them,  an  aid  that,  indeed,  was 
rendered  unnecessary,  as  the  Irish  possessed  no  fleet  that  could  oppose  his  pas- 
sage. So  destitute  was  England  left  at  this  time  in  respect  to  her  marine, 
that  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  afterwards  ascended  the  throne  by  the  title  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  made  good  his  passage  along  the  Britieh  coast  and  channel. 
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foreign  country,  while  Venice  hesitated  to  venture,  if  not  powerfully  supported 
by  alliance,  into  the  lists  of  maritime  Combat  with  this  new  and  formidable  foe. 
This  fact  is  fully  proved  by  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  and  the  division 
of  the  spoil,  as  well  as  prisoners,  made  in  that  memorable  encounter,  with  the 
consequent  victory,  notwithstanding  it  occurred  in  the  rapid  decline  of  the  Vc^ 
netian  marine,  and  many  years  after  the  time  here  alluded  to,  may  perhaps 
not  improperly,  be  subjoined  here  *.  Notwithstanding  fortune  might  in  some 
degree  be  con^sidercd  to  have  baffled  the  exertions  of  Venice,  candour  cannot 
refuse  affording  them  the  highest  tribute  of  applause,  as  the  testimony  of  Bayfius 
will  clearly  prove  from  the  annexed  account  given  by  him  of  the  civil  or  internal 
management  of  the  Venetian  marine  -f. 

Genoa,  which  might,  without  any  extravagant  stretch  of  the  fancy,  be  deemed 
the  natural  foe  to  the  state  last  mentioned,  boasts  its  victories,  though  unproduc- 
tive of  any  solid  advantage,  and  glories  in  having  once  possessed  such  superiority 

*  The  spoils  were  divided  in  the  following  manner:  Philip  for  his  share  had  fifty*eight  galliesi  six 
galliots,  sixty-eight  large  cannon^  eight  bombs,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  light  artillery,  with 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirteen  prisoners.  1  o  the  Venetians  was  given  a  portion  agreeable 
to  the  number  and  strength  of  their  shipping:  they  had  for  their  share  forty-four  gallies,  a  number  of 
galliots  and  galleasses,  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  pieces  of  cannon  of  various  sizes,  with  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  sixty*two  prisoners.  ITiat  of  his  holiness  was  the  smallest,  but  the  most  honourable, 
as  among  his  prisoners  he  reckoned  Achmet  and  Mahomet,  the  sons  of  Hali.  The  ecclesiastical  share 
amounted  to  twenty*one  gallies,  with  a  proportion  of  smaller  vessels,  fifty-four  pieces  of  artillery  of 
different  sizes,  with  eight  hundred  and  eighty-one  prisoners. 

The  sophi  of  Persia  seemed  to  entertain  no  unjust  notion  of  the  mutual  losses  of  the  Turks  and 
Christians.  When  the  pope's  ambassador  acquainted  him  of  the  total  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleets 
he  asked  if  there  were  no  more  trees  in  the  Othman  dominions,  llie  ambassador  answered  there  were  { 
but  still  enlarged  on  the  irreparable  damage  Selim  had  sustained,  thinking  thereby  to  induce  the  sophi 
to  invade  his  dominions.  To  all  which  this  sagacious  prince  answered,  that  by  destroying  Selim*$  fleet 
die  Chrisuans  had  cut  off"  his  beard,  but  they  had  lost  an  arm  in  losing  Cyprus. 

t  The  Venetians  have  a  naval  depot,  which  they  call  an  arsenal,  the  most  conmiodious  and  exten« 
sive  of  any  in  the  whole  world,  in  which  there  are  sixty  vea;  jotxoi,  or  docks,  in  which  triremes,  and 
other  Icing  vesseU,  are  built  by  the  shipwrights,  who  arc  kept  in  constant  employ.  Some  of  the  docks 
are  capacious  enough  to  contain  a  trireme,  others  a  bireme  only,  leaving,  however,  at  the  same  time, 
sufficient  room  for  the  artizans  to  work  either  whether  employed  in  building  the  vessel  new,  or  in 
repairing  it  if  damaged,  ^\'ithin  the  arsenal  is  also  a  covered  dock,  pcctiliarly  appropriated  to  the 
reception  of  a  vessel  Capable  of  carrying  all  the  senators  of  Venice,  with  their  train  of  attendants; 
a  vessel  which  in  splendour^  magnificence,  and  extensive  dknensions,  may  vie  with  the  most  celebrated 
of  those  constructed  in  the  earlier  ages  by  the  Egyptians.    It  is  called  the  BucenUure. 
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of  .naval  power,  as  to  permit  its  laying  siege,  or  at  least  blockading  the  capital 
of  its  rival,  though  the  attempt  ultimately  terminated  in  disgrace.  Internal 
civil  disputes,  whiph  sub$isted  during  a  part  of  the  fourteenth,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  prevented  any  display  of  naval  power,  on  the  part 
of  the  Genoese.  To  so  low  a  state  had  they  sunk,  that  they  were  under  the 
necessity  of  progressively  throwing  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  duke 
of  Milan,  and  the  French;  so  that  Venice,  after  having  fruitlessly,  though 
bloodily,  contended  for  the  naval  dominion  of  the  Mediterranean,  might  be  said 
to  have  at  length  obtained  it  by  resignation,  without  the  danger  of  contest,  or 
the  fatigue  of  victory. 

Naples,  who  followed  at  an  humble  and  respectful  distance  in  the  train,  felt 
herself  under  no  immediate  necessity,  and  consequently  most  studiously  avoided 
the  cxpence  of  keeping  any  maritime  force  on  foot,  superior  to  what  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  her  own  protection.  A  rigid  adherence  to  thb  pc^itical 
doctrine,  necessarily  causes  any  descant  on  her  maritime  power,  or  account 
of  its  consequence  and  exertions,  in  any  degree  necessary.  In  short,  the  naval 
history  of  Naples  affords  nothing  remarkable,  or  worthy  of  notice,  during  the 
ipace  of  more  than  one  hundred  years,  reckoning  from  the  siege  of  Calais  by 
Edward  the  Third,  to  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  except  that  about  a  few  years 
previous  to  the  event  last  mentioned,  a  few  gallies  were  fitted  out  in  aug- 
mentation of  an  armament  equipped  by  the  pope,  and  other  potentates,  to 
repel  the  Turks,  who  had  invaded  Italy,  and  threatened  all  Christendom. 

From  the  shores  of  Calabria  the  course  of  history  almost  naturally  feels  itself 
directed  to  France,  and  the  contiguous  part  of  the  European  continent.  The  low 
ebb  to  which  the  power  of  that  country  had  been  reduced  by  the  successful  expe- 
ditions of  Edward  the  Third  of  England,  prevented,  as  a  natural  cause,  any 
extraordinary  assumption  of  maritime  consequence,  or  display  of  power,  during 
such  time  as  its  immediate  influence  was  felt.  At  length,  the  remembrance 
of  the  disasters,  though  recent,  being  in  some  degree  blunted,  an  expedition  of 
no  less  consequence  than  the  invasion  of  England  itself,  was  projected,  in  the 
hope  of  recovering  the  fallen  consequence  of  the  country.  A  numerous  army 
being  assembled  under  the  orders  and  direction  of  the  duke  of  BurguiKly,  a  fleets 
consisting,  according  to  report,  of  twelve  hundred  vessels,  was  collected  for 
the  purpose  of  its  transport.  As  a  part  of  the  armament,  history  makes  par- 
ticular mention  of  an  enormous  vessel,  which  is  denominated  a  vast  wooden 
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edifice,  or  floating  town,  which  was  constructed  for  the  particular  defence  of 
the  soldiers  when  in  the  immediate  act  of  debarkation*  But,  continue  authors, 
all  these  stupendous  preparations,  which  cost  so  much  time,  trouble,  and  ex* 
pbnce,  and  in  consequence  of  which  such  great  national  expectations  had  been' 
raised,  ftll  totally  to  the  ground  through  the  indolence,  or,  as  some  say,  the 
obstinacy,  of  the  duke  of  Berry,  who,  having  been  hostile  to  the  measure  at  • 
the  time  of  its  being  first  framed,  was  so  dilatory  in  providing  that  quota  of 
the  armament  which  he  had  agreed  to  furnish,  that  it  did  not  reach  the  place 
of  rendfezvous  till  the  end  of  the  month  of  September,  when  the  season  was 
too  far  advanced  to  render  the  prosecution  of  the  design  adviseablc,  or  perhaps 
practicable.  A  storm  arising  quickly  afterwards,  drove  the  greatest  part  of 
the  fleet  on  shore,  and  almost  totally  destroyed  the  floating  hbric  already- 
mentioned ;  the  remains  of  which  were  afterwards  employed  in  some  repairs 
of  the  mole  or  pier  in  the  port  of  Sluys :  affording  no  slender  proof  of  its  mig* 
nitude,  and  the  folly  of  the  fabricators,  who  were  simple  enough  to  construct 
so  unwieldy,  and  Consequently  so  useless  a  species  of  vessel. 

From  this  time,  whether  cautious  on^  account  of  the  disaster  just  mentioned, 
whether  sensible  of  its  own  incapacity,  or  indolent  from  the  actual  want  of 
necessity  as  to  the  equipment  of  a  fleet,  it  were  difficult  to  decide :  the  fact 
however  is  incontrovertible,  that  France  ceased,  for  a  very  long  period,  to  pos- 
sess any  armament,  or  number  of  ships,  worthy  to  be  dignified  with  the  appella- 
tion of  a  naval  force.  Even  the  invasion  of  the  kingdom  by  Henry  the  Fifth  of 
England,  about  the  year  141 5,  the  intention  of  whose  expedition  had  been  long 
and  clearly  enough  known  to  render  opposition  at  least  feasible,  was  not  sufli- 
cient  to  awaken  the  nation  from  its  state  of  torpidity.  Not  a  single  vessel 
appears  to  have  existed,  or  at  least  to  have  been  equipped, ,  for  the  purpose  of 
opposing  the  passage  of  the  invader^  who  made  a  most  successful  inroad,  and 
might  be  said  by  the  victory  he  obtained  at  Agincourt,  to  have  rendered  him- 
self in  great  measure  master  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

The  abyss  into  which  the  power  of  this  unhappy  nation  might  be  considered 
as  precipitated  by  the  foregoing  event,  was  not  to  be  surmounted  but  by  the 
greatest  military  exertions,  and  for  the  most  evident  reasons.  The  English 
army  was  in  possession  of  many  among  the  strongest  holds  in  the  country ;. 
it  had  overspread  the  face  of  it ;  when  driven  from  thence,  the  influence 
and  power  of  a  navy  might  prevent  its  return,  but  till  it  was  expelled,  the 
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purpose  of  encountering  a  foe  by  sea.  Owing  to  this  cause,  and  the  boisterous 
temper  of  the  seas  which  washed  the  shores  of  Britain,  gallics  had,  for  the  space 
of  centuries,  been  totally  laid  aside  :  their  plage  was  supplied,  even  in  war,  by 
vessels  that  could  be  rendered  equally  useful  to  the  merchant  and  to  the  prince, 
that  would  serve,  without  the  smallest  alteration  in  equipment,  to  carry  the 
commodities  of  the  former,  or  transport  the  soldiers  of  the  latter.  The  sail 
became  adoptable  in  both  instances.  In  conformity  with  what  had  been  in 
former  ages  the  object  of  the  Romans,  the  number  of  mariners  was  reduced, 
^ven  when  such  vessels  were  employed  in  the  service  of  their  prince,  and  the 
wars  of  their  country  of  necessity  required  they  should  be  so.  There  it  also 
little  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  soldiers  were  sufficiently  inured  to  the  sea,  and 
enough  skilled  in  the  art  of  navigation,  (rude  as  its  state  then  was)  to  enable 
them  to  render  any  material  assistance  during  those  short  voyages,  beyond 
which  the  expeditions  of  the  time  rarely  extended,  and  whicli  (<o  it  wm  never 
the  custom  to  sail  except  with  a  feir  wind)  must  have  been  completed  ere  those 
paroxysms  of  indisposition  had  subsided,  writh  which  the  generality  of  persons, 
unused  to  the  -sea,  are  most  commonly  afflicted  cm  first  encountering  its  motion. 
To  the  foregoing  causes  may  be  ascribed  that  simplicity  of  form  in  respect  to 
the  hull,  and  the  artless  manner  of  rigging  and  managing  the  sails  of  a  ship 
emphyed  in  the  purposes  of  war :  circumstances  which  mi^t  be  doubted,  if  not 
disbelieved,  were  not  such  explanation  ready  at  hand  to  account  for  them. 
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